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4506.  The  freezing  arrangements  are  on  a small  scale  here  ?— They  tell  me  it  does  not  pay 
them.  I forget  what  it  is  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning;  but,  in  addition,  there  would 
be  the  cost  of  sending  to  the  place  and  getting  it  back;  it  only  would  pay  for  the  choicest  joints. 

4507.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  desire  to  supplement  the  evidence  already 
given  ? — No. 

The  witness  icithdrew. 


Arthur  S.  King  sworn  and  examined. 

4508.  By  the  Board—  Do  you  generally  concur  in  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  stock 
agents  of  Melbourne  ? — Yes,  in  that  statement  that  has  been  handed  in. 

4509.  Do  you  desire  to  supplement  the  statements  just  made?— I would  like  to  say  as  to 
the  smells  that  have  been  spoken  of  at  Flemington,  as  arising  from  abattoirs,  that  at  the  Johnston- 
street  Bridge,  in  Colliugwood,  the  smells  are  just  as  bad,  and  there  are  no  abattoirs  there.  All  the 
bad  smell  there  is  from  the  soap  factories  and  tanneries. 

4510.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  noxious  trades  in  the  Saltwater  valley  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  position  near  the  abattoirs  ? — I do  not  think  the  smell  hurts 
the  meat,  or  ever  can;  but  still,  if  that  could  be  rectified  and  the  smells  avoided,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  place.  The  fact  is  this,  that  in  summer  a large  amount  of  refuse  products — bones 
and  so  on — -from  butchers’  shops  must  be  taken  away  somewhere. 

4511.  That  being  so,  should  noxious  trades  be  allowed  to  remain  in  close  proximity 
to  the  abattoirs,  where  cattle  are  killed  and  meat  is  hung  ? — I think  they  should  be  moved  from 
Melbourne  ; but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  to  move  them  away  from  the  abattoirs.  I do 
not  think  it  would  hurt  the  meat  at  all ; but  I think,  as  to  the  noxious  trades,  that  there  should 
be  some  way  of  stopping  the  smells  or  getting  rid  of  them. 

4512.  You  mean  simply  because  they  are  offensive? — Yes. 

4513.  You  do  not  think  it  contributes  towards  decomposition,  or  has  any  influence  on  the 

atmosphere  as  regards  meat  ?— No,  I do  not  think  it  hurts  the  meat,  not  for  the  short  time  the 
meat  is  there.  The  meat  is  only  there  perhaps  eight  or  ten  hours  until  it  is  taken  away  into 
Melbourne.  17 

4514.  Is  it  not  a fact  if  you  once  have  decomposed  meat  in  a safe,  and  you  put  in 
other  meat,  you  have  the  risk  of  having  it  all  tainted? — I do  not  know  that;  still  that  would  be 
in  close  proximity,  two  bits  of  meat  hanging  together. 

4515.  I mean  tainted  meat  that  has  been  there? — I dare  say  if  you  did  put  a piece  of 
tainted  meat  in  a safe  it  would  spoil  the  other. 

4516.  If  you  have  the  smell  of  tainted  organic  matter  in  the  Saltwater  valley,  must  not 
that  be  prejudicial  to  meat  hung  there  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  very  close  proximity  would 
be  needed  to  do  harm.  Then  as  to  the  inspector,  I think  if  we  have  a good  inspector — a man  who 
would  look  after  his  duty  a great  deal  would  be  saved  for  the  stock  both  in  the  market  and  in  the 
yards  at  the  abattoirs. 

4517.  You  mean  an  independent  inspector  both  at  the  central  abattoirs  and  the  suburban 
ones?— Yes.  You  asked  the  previous  witness  a question  as  to  whether  the  stock  would  eat  the  hay. 
I can  speak  with  authority  on  that,  because  I have  been  largely  in  the  way  of  shipping  cattle 
and  I notice  the  stock  take  to  eating  the  hay  the  very  night  they  are  put  on  board ; also°  I have 
fed  stock  at  the  market  yards,  and  they  will  eat  the  hay  the  first  night. 

4518.  That  is  the  general  rule? — Yes  ; if  they  are  fed  on  hay,  they  will  eat  it. 

451 9.  Butchers  and  others  say  it  is  no  good  putting  hay'  before  wild  cattle  in  the  bare 
accommodation  paddocks? — I would  not  believe  them. 

4520.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  desire  to  speak  upon? — I may  mention  this,  as  to  the 
yards  and  the  abattoirs  being  at  the  best  available  site.  Some  twenty  years  ago  we  could  not  get 
the  City  ( Corporation  to  do  anything  for  us  in  the  way  of  giving  us  proper  yard  accommodation, 
and  a large  deputation  of  salesmen  and  leading  butchers  was. formed,  to  go  and  find  a place  within 
twenty  miles  of  Melbourne,  anywhere,  so  that  we  could  form  a joint  stock  company  to  establish  a 
market  independent  oi  the  City  Corporation.  We  could  see  very  well  it  would  he  a splendid 
speculation,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  find  a place,  and  for  weeks  we  looked  about  and  went  out 
m cabs  in  all  diiections,  and  after  weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  and  considering  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  so  on,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  at  last  that  we  could  find  no  place  like 
the  piesent,  either  for  abattoirs  or  for  yards,  but  we  kept  up  the  agitatiou  until  we  forced  the  City 
Corpoiation  to  erect  good  yards.  Now,  in  that  case,  there  was  a large  deputation,  trying  to  get  a 
better  place,  and  jet  we  could  find  no  place  so  suitable  as  the  present;  and  I may  say  I am  of  the 
same  opinion  still.  Mr.  Dougharty  was  one  on  that  deputation.  He  knows  how  we  went  all 
round  Melbourne  for  miles,  and  how  there  was  a large  deputation  of  butchers  and  others,  and  that 
we  had  calculated  how  we  could  make  a lot  of  money  out  of  it.  It  would  have  been  the  finest 
thing  which  could  have  happened  to  us  if  we  could  have  got  a better  situation  and  formed  the 
company. 

-.i  152L  Wto  was  the  chief  condition  you  could  not  satisfy  ?— To  get  a place  for  abattoirs 

with  sufficient  drainage  near  where  ive  would  have  the  yards. 

. x T.m)2i‘  1)  °t1c!  uo^  ^ie  Prov*si°n  desiccators,  if  there  had  been  any  in  those  days,  remove 
that  difficulty  ? — I dare  say  it  would ; no  doubt  it  would. 

4523.  I hen  your  argument  does  not  hold  for  the  present  time  ? — Another  great  argument 
was,  we  could  not  get  any  place  near  the  railways  that  would  suit  the  different  lines  of  railway. 

Sanitary.  2 c 
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Arthur  S.  King, 
continued, 
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This  present  place  is  the  receptacle  for  all  the  different  lines  of  railway,  the  Sandhurst,  North- 
Eastern,  Gippsland,  Ballarat,  and  Geelong  lines  all  coming  into  one  centre. 

4524  Would  not  that  he  met  by  an  establishment  on  each  great  line  ? I do  not  think  it 
would  answer  so  well  as  at  present,  where  all  come  into  one  market  The  great  disadvantage 
of  havino-  the  market  on  each  side  of  Melbourne  is  that  we  find  one  market  opposing  the  other,  it 
we  have  one  on  each  line,  there  would  be  three  or  four  markets  in  opposition. 

4525.  Would  that  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  general  consumer  ?— It  would  be  a gieat  dis- 
advantage to  the  owners  of  stock,  because  they  would  not  know  which  market  to  send  to;  we  cou  c 

never  satisfy  the  owners  as  to  which  was  the  best  market.  , , 

4526.  With  all  those  different  establishments,  why  might  the  meat  not  come  into  the 
central  depot  and  be  kept  there,  subsequent  to  the  actual  selling  of  the  live  beasts  . The  stoc  v 
would  have  to  be  sold  somewhere,  and  therefore  they  all  ought  to  come  to  one  market  to  be  sold, 
You  could  not  get  an  owner  of  stock  to  set  a value  on  his  stock  at  the  loading  stations. 

4527.  In  London,  are  you  aware  that  they  have  no  central  market  ?— I have  always  heard 
of  everything  coming  to  Smithfield.  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  Loudon  market,  but  I always 

understood  that  all  the  stock  was  sold  at  Smithfield.  iii-fh-  i„, 

4503  If  there  were  abattoirs  on  each  line,  the  difficulty  that  you  say  would  be  felt  by 
owners  as~to  which  market  to  send  to  would  naturally  disappear,  because  he  would  naturally  send 
hX  the  one  next  his  own  place  ?-Then  who  is  to  buy  the  stock  ? Now  he  sends  to  this  market, 
and  everything  is  made  quite  easy  for  him.  If  he  sends  his  stock  into  abattoirs  up  country,  lie 
does  no/know  what  he  is  going  to  get,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  satisfy  him  that  he  gets  mai ' 

vahie  fo^his  ™ ®^f°y*were  necessary  for  the  cattle  to  come  down  on  account  of  the  grower  could 
they  not  be  killed,  and  then  sold  on  his  behalf  ?-That  has  been  tried  already  from  M angaratta  and 
Gippsland  A man  went  to  great  expense  and  had  a railway  running  right  into  Ins  slau  hte 
yS  He  tried  it  for  a short  time,  and  sent  in  ten  or  twenty  head  of  cattle  at  a time  into  the 

metropolitan  market,  but  it  never  satisfied  him.  ...  

1 4530.  Was  that  not  through  having  no  proper  dead  meat  market,  with  chilling  rooms- 
No;  it  was  done  in  the  winter  time.  The  owners  gave  up  sending,  and  would  never  send  the  sto 
into  the  dead  meat  market  to  be  sold  that  way.  They  like  to  see  the  cattle  s°ld,  and  they  ( 0 
down  and  scrutinise  everything  that  is  done  about  the  sale,  and  see  that  the  stock  aie  so  . 
™ way  A man  with  ten  head  of  cattle  will  follow  down  and  see  that  he  gets  Ins  proper  value 
but1  when  Giey  sent  the  dead  meat  from  Rosedale,  Flynn’s  Creek,  or  W angaratta  they  conic 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  done  properly,  and  gave  it  up.  The  owners  tried  it,  and  lost 

money. 45^.  ^ ^ ^ arrange  for  sales  now?-The  men  with  10  head  of  cattle  or  50  or  100 
sends  his  stock  down  to  Melbourne.  They  are  met  at  Flemmgton  at  the  railway  station,  and  ta  e 

over  to  the  yards  and  put  into  the  pens.  . „ , T7VPrv 

4532.  Every  day?— No,  two  days  a week  sometimes  one;  very  often  only  one.  L\ ery- 
thing  is  jammed  into  one  day  if  possible.  When  there  are  more  than  enough  stock  for  one  day 

they  sell  on  the  two  days.  „ v 

4533.  I presume  the  agents  sell  the  one  after  the  other  r — les. 

4534.  Could  not  they  do  that  at  three  or  four  yards  in  the  same  way-sell,  say, ou  .1 

at  Gippsland ? — There  would  be  very  great  difficulty.  Years  ago,  when  the  trade  was  not  a tin 
of  wS7t  is  uow,  that  plan  was  tried®  tl,e  Gippsland  side-selling  one  day  at  one  plane  and  on 
another  day  at  another,  hut  never  made  it  pay  to  satisfy  the  owners.  I here  were ’ o™*1™"*  'f  ; 
Stock  would  be  sold  on  one  day,  and  a man  would  watch  the  market  at  the  other  place  the  toll 
inTda^  and  say  “I  would  have  got  a pound  more  for  the  stock  here.”  The  same  plan  was  applicable 
toYvdnev  In’ Sydney  they  mid  to  have  yards  in  different  places;  hut  now  they  adopt  our  plan 
of  selffin  one  market.  And  that  is  the  reason  why,  if  you  have  sale-yards  on  the  different  lines, 
you  could  never  satisfy  the  owners  as  to  what  day  they  should  sell.  nfbpr 

7 4535.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  man  felt  lie  had  lost  by  not  holding  over  for the  other 

market,  would  not  the  Gippsland  man  who  got  the  £1  additional  be  satisfied . —Yes,  and  the  next 

week  he  would  probably  lose  and  be  dissatisfied.  :„fnra«mnrU 

4536.  Does  not  that  apply  to  all  markets?— No,  as  we  have  it  now  all  come  into  one  maiket, 

and  there  can  be  no  grumbling  and  no  advantage  taken  one  over  the  other.  . ■ 

4537.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  if  some  such  system  as  I sketched  out  to  a ^ ^ 
were  established,  with  proper  chilling  chambers  and  so  on,  that  we  Bh°^get 

which  would  remove  all  that?-How  is  that  to  be  done  how  is  the  man  wit  Men  head  ot  catt  e at 
Echuca  to  send  his  cattle?  Are  they  to  be  killed  and  chilled  up  there,  and  to  be  sent  to  a 

depot  Giere to  be^so  ^ ^ difficulty.  He  would  have  them  killed  at  Echuca, , and  they 

would  come  down?-They  might  be  waiting  for  a chance  of  being  sold,  aad  t^ea^e ^pt  fo  have 
would  never  believe  he  got  his  own  stock  sold,  unless  he  got  what  he  fancied  th  y o 

bi ought.  ^ coul(l  it  not  be  worked  by  a company  working  at  Echuca?— From  past 

experience,  I am  sure  you  would  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  fXp^tTwtofore  in 
one  of  my  greatest  objections  to  the  chilling,  owing  to  the  money  that  lias  been  lost  heietotore 

Mich  attempts^  Government  provided  the  chill  rooms  and  let  them  at  certain  Pr]^s>  would 

there  still  be  an  objection  ?-I  think  capitalists  would  be  very  chary  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
it. 
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4541.  Even  if  great  pains  were  taken  to  explain  the  difference  between  chilling  and  freez- 
ing?— Yes,  when  people  have  been  once  hit  they  do  not  like  to  be  hit  again.  Farmers  and  other 
people  if  you  gave  them  twelve  months  or  eighteen  months  of  it,  I believe  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  up  the  chilling;  the  difficulties  are  so  great  in  the  summer  time. 

4542.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulties  in  summer  are  merely  mechanical  ? — I see  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  man  with  ten  head  of  cattle. 

4543.  Say  it  was  at  Echuca,  and  those  were  purchased  by  the  local  company,  and  killed,  and 
chilled,  and  sent  down  to  the  market  to  the  chilled  rooms  and  there  he  disposed  of? — The  great 
difficulty  would  he  to  get  the  owner  with  ten  head  of  cattle  to  take  a proper  price. 

4544.  Then,  if  "not  satisfied,  he  could  send  them  by  train  and  get  them  killed  ? — Then  he 
would  not  know  if  he  got  his  own  stock  when  he  got  them  into  the  dead  meat  market,  or  their 
proper  value.  We  salesmen  can  talk  from  experience  about  the  small  men.  The  big  owner  you 
might  deal  with,  hut  the  men  with  ten  and  twenty  head  of  cattle  are  the  men  who  would  tell  you 
the  places  where  the  chilled  rooms  would  be  wanted,  and  they  would  agitate  till  they  got  them 
established  wherever  there  is  now  a trucking  yard. 

4545.  Would  it  he  necessary  to  have  the  chilled  rooms  at  such  a large  number  of  places, 
taking  the  experience  in  America  where  they  kill  for  a very  large  tract  of  country  at  Kansas  ? — They 
are  the  very  large  holders  of  stock,  not  the  small  owners  of  Victoria.  You  would  he  surprised  to 
come  to  the  yards  and  see  the  number  of  stock  sent  in  small  numbers — two,  and  three,  and  five — 
perhaps  a truck  made  up  by  three  owners. 

4546.  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  he  sold  together  to  a limited  uumber? — You  mean 
to  companies? 

4547.  By  co-operation  among  the  small  holders? — We  have  had  a taste  of  co-operation;  we 
had  a Mutual  Stock  Company  at  Gippsland.  They  were  going  to  have  their  own  company  to  sell 
their  stock,  and  everything  done  on  the  co-operative  principle,  but  they  very  soon  came  to  grief; 
they  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves.  There  are  great  difficulties;  I have  weighed  it  over  and 
over  again  in  my  mind  since  I knew  I was  coming  before  you,  to  see  what  was  best  to  he  done, 
and  I know  that  there  are  very  great  difficulties. 

4548.  Suppose  there  were  no  rooms  for  chilliug  at  Echuca  and  Bendigo,  and  you  adopted  the 
present  system  only  of  trucking  down  to  a place  within  ten  miles  or  fifteen  miles  of  Melbourne, 
and  that  you  have  three  or  four  centres  on  the  railways,  what  would  he  the  difficulty  then  of  selling 
the  small  owner’s  ten  head  of  cattle.  If  there  is  an  average  requirement  for  90,000  head  of  cattle 
in  the  colony,  and  the  price  of  the  meat  averages  £10  per  head,  why  should  it  fall  off  because  there 
is  a distribution  of  places  ; the  consumption  is  the  same  although  there  are  twenty  places  ? — Do 
you  mean  that  they  would  come  down  to  a place  fifteen  miles  out  of  Melbourne  and  then  be  sold 
there  in  the  sale-yards  ? 

4549.  Yes  ? — There  would  be  no  more  difficulty  there  than  here  at  the  present  place,  but  it 
would  not  be  so  convenient  a place. 

4550.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  you  selected  four  or  five  places  round  here, 
miniature  Newmarkets,  with  your  abattoirs  and  sale-yards  close  to  a traiu,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  then  in  selling  the  small  man’s  stock? — We  would  get  less  prices,  and  we  would  never  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  small  owner  that  he  got  proper  prices  if  we  sold  in  different  markets  on  different 
days. 

4551.  Do  you  satisfy  him  now? — Yes,  because  the  stock  all  come  to  one  centre.  The  only 
cause  of  complaint  is  that  a man  may  say — “ If  my  cattle  had  been  sold  at  twelve  o’clock  instead 
of  at  three  o’clock,  I might  have  got  a little  more.” 

4552.  Can  you  ever  satisfy  those  men? — Yes;  for  now  everything  comes  to  one  place  and 
is  sold  there,  and  a man  has  nothing  to  say  except  that  they  may  have  been  sold  an  hour  too  soon 
or  an  hour  too  late.  The  yards  are  called  the  convincing  ground,  and  there  is  no  dispute  whether 
the  market  is  good  or  not ; they  have  to  be  sold. 

4553.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  add  ? — No,  except  as  to  the  labour.  I see  great 
difficulties  about  the  labour  question  in  the  country.  The  labour  is  generally  difficult  enough  to 
get,  even  in  Melbourne,  and  I think  if  you  got  the  butchers  to  give  their  evidence  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  slaughtermen  to  do  their  work  properly  here,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  them 
together,  you  would  conclude  that  there  would  be  a tremendous  difficulty  anywhere  up  the  country, 
where  they  would  have  to  live  away  from  their  wives  and  families.  They  would  be  told,  “ We  do 
not  want  you  for  three  months  at  a time,  there  being  no  stock  to  kill,”  and  you  would  have  to 
transport  them  to  another  place  after  they  had  formed  their  homes;  men  must  have  a little 
comfort  if  you  want  them  to  work  steadily. 

4554.  I fully  understand  if  there  were  any  proposal  to  have  a system  of  abattoirs  and  cool- 
ing rooms  at  all  the  towns  you  have  submitted  in  that  long  list,  but  I do,  not  think  any  member  of 
this  Commission  ever  dreamed  of  having  such  a number  of  establishments.  The  idea  was  to 
gather  the  bulk  offibe  meat  trade  into  a few  centres,  and  then,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  there 
would  be  at  those  few  great  centres  constant  work  for  the  men  employed,  and  that  the  small 
amount  of  trade  remaining  over  would  come  down  to  Melbourne  in  the  ordinary  course  as  live 
stock,  and  he  sold  here? — The  small  farmers  now  with  their  few  head  of  cattle  will  agitate  the 
Government  till  they  get  a railway  siding  as  near  to  their  places  as  possible.  They  will  not  drive 
ten  miles  out  of  their  way  if  they  can  get  the  railway  yards  for  trucking,  and  that  would  be  just  the 
same  when  it  came  to  chilling  meat.  At  every  little  place  along  the  line  owners  would  agitate  till 
they  got  the  Government  to  provide  a chill  room.  Yon  will  sec  those  trucking  yards  along  the 
line  in  Gippsland.  llosedale  and  Flynn’s  Creek  are  about  four  miles  apart,  and  you  would  not 
get  a Rosedale  man  to  send  to  Flynn’s  Creek,  or  vice  versa;  he  must  have  his  own  place,  and  they 
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will  work  away  at  the  Government  and  the  member  of  Parliament  till  they  get  the  tracking  yards ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  they  would  want  their  chill  rooms  wherever  there  is  a trucking  yard, 
and  would  agitate  till  they  got  them.  I think  yon  would  find  it  just  the  same  with  the  chill 
rooms  as  with  the  trackings.  About  the  Riverstone  meat,  I was  going  to  say,  when  first  the  place 
was  established,  I went  to  Sydney  with  my  family  for  about  three  months,  and  all  the  iallc  was, 
“ You  must  eat  this  chilled  meat  from  Riverstone”;  and  we  certainly  had  it,  and  we  could  see  no 
difference  between  it  and  the  meat  that  was  slaughtered  down  in  town,  either  in  price,  or  quality, 
or  anything  else. 

4555.  It  was  not  worse  ? — No. 

4556.  They  claim  that  it  is  better? — I know  they  do. 

4557.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  add  ? — I think  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next , at  half-past  Two  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  28th  AUGUST,  1888. 
Present : 


Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair  ; 


A.  P.  Akeliurst,  Esq., 

W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B., 

C.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E., 
R.  Reid,  Esq., 


Hon.  James  Campbell, 

T.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
Professor  D.  Orme  Masson. 


Benjamin  Benjamin  sworn  and  examined. 

4558.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Melbourne  ? — I am. 

4559.  Have  you  made  any  special  study  of  the  abattoirs  question  ? — I have  not. 

4560.  — Do  you  desire  to  remit  all  explanation  as  to  details  of  the  abattoir  system  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  improvements  to  the  Town  Clerk,  who  is  with  you  ? — Yes.  As  far  as  I am 
individually  concerned,  I can  say  very  little  on  the  matter.  In  fact,  it  is  a question  I am  not  at  all 
conversant  with  ; but  the  Town  Clerk  is  here,  who  will  be  only  too  happy  to  give  the  Commission 
the  fullest  information,  and  I have  no  doubt  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  him  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission.  I can  only  say,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  in  the  matter,  I can  give 
you  very  little  information  concerning  the  abattoirs,  beyond  that  I can  state  this  much,  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  City  Council  to  make  the  abattoirs  as  perfect  as  possible  ; they  are  neither  sparing 
expense  nor  labour  in  so  doing ; they  are  erecting  now  the  latest  improved  desiccators  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  the  nuisance  which  is  said  to  exist;  and  Ihereis  not  the  least  doubt,  when  those 
are  completed  and  the  other  improvements  that  are  contemplated  are  made,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  the  abattoirs  as  nearly  perfect  and  complete  as  and  bearing  favorable  comparison  with  any 
other  abattoirs  throughout  almost,  I might  say,  the  globe.  However,  the  Town  Clerk  is  here,  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  connexion  therewith  and  other  city  improvements,  and  he  will  place 
before  you  the  fullest  information  at  his  disposal. 

4561.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  adopted  as  to  those  abattoirs;  do 
you  think  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  in  the  city  or  out  of  it  ? — My  own  individual  opinion  is,  that  a 
better  spot  could  not  possibly  be  found  ; it  meets  the  requirements  of  a very  large  number  of  the 
community  and  those  who  have  a particular  trade  and  calling  in  connexion  with  the  disposal  of 
cattle  and  slaughtering  and  such  like.  I have  been  given  to  understand  by  a very  great  number  of 
persons  interested  in  the  trade  that  they  are  quite  opposed  to  any  change,  and  would  be  very  sorry 
to  see  the  abattoirs  removed  from  the  jn'esent  position. 

4562.  As  far  as  Melbourne  is  concerned,  you  think  there  could  not  be  an  improvement  ? 

I think  not. 

4563.  How  as  to  the  suburban  towns  and  cities  ? — They  get  their  supply  through  the 
abattoirs.  I have  no  doubt  some  would  like  to  see  the  abattoirs  brought  closer  to  themselves,  but 
that  would  be  only  perhaps  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

4564.  Do  you  think  it  wise  from  the  stand-point  of  health  to  have  those  abattoirs  in 
the  city  ? — It  depends  on  bow  they  are  conducted  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  making  them 
perfect. 

4565.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  from  the  stand-point  of  safety  to  have  the  cattle 
brought  through  the  town  ? — I imagine  the  position  of  the  abattoirs  is  no  different  from  what  they 
are  in  other  cities  and  smaller  towns.  They  are  bound  to  be  within  a reasonable  distance. 

4566.  Why  bound  to  be  within  a reasonable  distance  ? — The  reason  I should  give  is  so  as 
to  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  take  cattle  there,  and  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  meat  to  the  consumer. 

4567.  What  would  be  a reasonable  distance,  do  you  think  ? — Where  the  pi'esent  abattoirs 
are  situated. 

4568.  You  are  aware  that  one  objection  raised  to  the  present  site  is  that  the  ground  is  very 
low-lying  ; 'do  not  the  improvements  you  contemplate  include  raising  the  surface  ? — The  Town  Clerk 
will  be  able  to  give  you  that  information.  I know  this  much:  there  has  been  a very  large  amount 
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of  agitation  going  on  for  some  time  past  by  certain  residents  in  the  locality,  bnt  why  and  where- 
fore I am  at  a loss  to  understand,  unless  it  is  to  meet  their  own  requirements  in  the  matter  of  seeing 
a large  and  valuable  block  of  land  disposed  of  so  that  they  may  ultimately  benefit  from  it  and 
very  likely  be  the  purchasers. 

4569.  Is  the  City  Council  in  favour  of  having  a siding  close  to  the  abattoirs  ? — Yes. 

4570.  Would  not  that  remove  many  of  the  objections  locally  raised  ? — I have  no  doubt  it 

would. 

4571.  Is  there  any  further  matter  you  would  desire  to  make  a statement  on? — No,  I shall 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  FitzGibbon  who  has  brought  certain  books  and  notes 
to  supply  all  the  information.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Council  over  a third  of  a century, 
and  is  far  better  posted  up  in  the  details  of  the  abattoirs  than  I am  as  a member  of  the  City 
Councilor  occupying  the  position  of  Mayor  of  the  City. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Edmund  Gerald  FitzGibbon  sworn  and  examined. 

4572.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — Anderson-street,  South  Yarra. 

4573.  You  are  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Melbourne? — I am. 

4574.  For  how  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — Since  1856. 

4575.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a copy  of  the  grant  to  the  Corporation  of  tlm 
land  on  which  the  abattoirs  are  erected  ? — I can ; I have  not  such  with  me,  because  I was  not 
aware  it  would  be  asked  for,  but  I can  supply  it. 

4576.  Will  you  kindly  state  shortly  the  history  of  the  abattoirs  site,  and  of  the  buildings 
erected  thereon? — The  history  of  the  abattoirs  is  this:  Previously  to  1853  slaughtering  was  done 
by  private  slaughtermen,  who  obtained  licenses  from  the  Government  to  carry  on  slaughtering 
business;  about  that  time,  or,  rather,  in  1851,  I think,  notice  was  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
slaughtermen  that  their  licences  would  terminate  at  a certain  date.  The  City  Council  requested 
the  Government  to  extend  the  time,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  provided  for 
slaughtering.  The  City  Council  also  asked,  with  a view  to  providing  such,  that  a portion  of  land 
should  be  given,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  abattoirs  upon  it,  at  the  foot  of  Batman’s  Hill,  between 
Batman’s  "Hill  and  the  river  bank ; they  applied  for  a grant  of  it.  Still,  I must  carry  my  memory 
back  and  check  the  dates.  Their  first  application  was  earlier  than  I speak  of,  because  the  applica- 
tion went  from  the  Superintendent  to  the  Sydney  Government.  The  Sydney  Government  was 
chary  of  those  grants,  and  finally  what  the  Corporation  got  was  a lease  for  some  fourteen  years  of 
a site  on  the  river  bank  at  the  foot  of  Batman’s  Hill,  and  the  Corporation  proceeded  to  erect 
buildings  there.  The  discovery  of  gold  brought  a large  influx  of  population,  which  pouring  in  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  a day,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  habitations  for  them,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
houses  were  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  people,  the  Government  was  asked  to  sell  laud.  They 
sold  land  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  City  Council  in  asking  for  the  land  at 
Batman’s  Hill  was,  that  from  the  cattle-yards,  which  were  then  at  the  north  end  of  Elizabeth- 
street,  the  cattle  covdd  without  difficulty  be  driven  around  by  the  back  of  Batman's  Hill  to  the 
abattoirs,  which  were  to  be  erected  on  the  river  bank ; and  as  we  had  no  other  means  of  drainage, 
the  river  would  provide  the  necessary  drainage,  and  also  water  which  would  be  pumped  up  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  place  and  for  the  use  of  the  building.  After  the  influx  of  population,  and  when  the 
land  was  cut  up  and  sold,  the  mode  of  access  from  the  cattle-yards  to  the  abattoirs  became  propor- 
tionately difficult,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  establishments  was  then  a matter  that  rendered  the 
position  of  the  abattoirs  unsuitable.  The  City  Council  subsequently,  finding  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
desiring  that  the  abattoirs  and  cattle-yards  should  be  in  close  proximity,  cast  about  to  find  some 
suitable  place.  There  was  a portion  of  land  at  Doutta  Galla  which  the  trustees  of  the  racecourse 
had  an  interest  in,  but  it  was  not  used  by  the  trustees,  and  they  agreed  to  give  it  up  for  the 
purposes  of  the  City  Council.  The  City  Council  thereupon  went  into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  and  sold  the  abattoirs  building.  They  first  gave  the  use  of  the  abattoirs  building  to 
the  Government  as  a shelter  for  the  numerous  immigrants  who  were  unable  to  find  accommodation 
at  that  time,  and  they  subsequently  sold  the  abattoirs  building  to  the  Government,  and  surrendered 
their  lease  of  the  abattoirs  site,  and  also  their  grant  of  the  cattle-yards  site,  at  the  north  of 
Elizabeth-street,  and  received  in  exchange  for  them  the  land  in  Doutta  Galla,  upon  the  Saltwater 
Biver,  the  recommendations  of  that  site  being  that  the  distance  was  not  inconveniently  far  from 
the  centre  of  population,  that  the  population  around  it  was  sparse,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
racecourse  would  at  all  times  prevent  the  probability  of  any  population  coming  close  around  the 
abattoirs.  Such  portion  of  the  land  as  was  high,  the  hill  was  appropriated  for  the  cattle-yards — 
some  24  acres ; the  remainder  of  the  laud,  some  57  acres,  extending  thence  down  to  the  Salt  water 
River,  was  low,  but  with  a portion  of  it  sufficiently  high  to  constitute  a site  for  the  abattoirs  build- 
ings. The  Corporation  made  all  these  arrangements  in  1855,  and  in  1856  the  official  transfer  took 
place.  The  Corporation  surrendered  its  lease  and  grant,  and  received  in  return  a grant  of  th« 
cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  sites.  Subsequently,  having  built  the  cattle-yards  in  1859,  the  City 
Council  invited  competitive  designs  for  the  erection  of  abattoirs  according  to  the  best  plans  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  competitors  could  suggest.  They  had  a number  of  plans,  some  of  them  very 
elaborate;  but  the  most  practical  of  them  was  one  by  Mr.  William  Elsdon,  who  was  then,  as  he 
was  for  long  afterwards,  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Hobson’s  Bay  Railway  Company.  Mr. 
Elsdon  received  a premium,  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  the  abattoirs  were 
notified  as  being  ready  for  opening  in  December  of  1860.  That,  I think,  is  the  preliminary 
history. 
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E'  4577.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a plan  of  the  abattoirs  site  and  buildings  ? — I 

2sth  AuS.  1888.  can.  I have  some  plans  with  me,  but  they  would  not  show  them  as  they  are  now.  I have  plans 
showing  intended  improvements,  but  I can  furnish  plans  showing  the  present  position. 

4578.  Was  the  tenure  of  the  laud  given  up  by  the  City  Council  the  same  as  the  tenure  by 
which  you  hold  the  present  abattoirs? — More  advantageous. 

4579.  To  whom? — The  Corporation.  A wrong  was  done  to  the  Corporation  in  the  grant  of 
the  abattoirs  without  any  intimation  to  the  Corporation  of  any  intention  to  alter  the  grant.  It  was 
not  until  I had  received  the  grant  that  I found  there  was  inserted  in  it  the  unusual  condition  that 
if  the  land  remained  unused  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted  for  twelve  months,  such 
failure  to  use  the  land  should  incur  a forfeiture.  It  was  of  no  consequence,  because  the  land  was 
taken  for  the  purposes  for  which  there  was  a determination  to  use  it ; consequently  no  forfeiture 
was  incurred. 

4580.  Was  your  first  tenure  a freehold? — It  was  a grant  for  the  purposes  of  cattle-yards, 
and  without  such  condition  that  I speak  of ; that  condition  was  introduced  by  Captain  Clarke. 

4581.  Will  you  kindly  state  now  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  defects  of  the  abattoirs 
as  at  present  constituted? — That,  whilst  they  were  the  best  that  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  could 
suggest  at  the  time,  they  are  not  such  as  we  should  erect  now,  and  we  have  made  various  arrange- 
ments in  the  meantime,  and  contemplate  making  very  important  alterations  of  them  as  they  are. 
The  original  buildings  were  too  low,  and  probably  insufficiently  ventilated  ; as  at  first  built,  also,  the 
walls  were  too  rough,  so  that  the  inner  faces  of  the  walls  were  likely  to  retain  the  blood  on  the 
rough  surfaces  of  the  stone ; that  has  been  cured  subsequently  by  cementing  the  walls  up  for  a 
certain  height,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood  was  provided  against  by  the  places  every  week  being 
lime-washed  down  throughout. 

4582.  What  other  defects  do  you  propose  to  remedy  ? — The  principal  remedy  to  be  applied 
is  the  improvement  of  the  height  and  the  ventilation  of  the  buildings ; and  to  amplify  the  space — 
give  more  room  and  more  accommodation,  a greater  height,  and  more  ventilation. 

4583.  Do  you  propose  to  modify  the  general  slope  of  the  land  around  the  abattoirs? — Yes. 

4584.  In  what  way  ? — By  raising  the  level  of  the  ground  from  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  the 
cattle-yards  to  the  Saltwater  River. 

4585.  Is  there  any  other  proposal  which  the  Council  intend  to  carry  out  in  the  way  of 
improvement  ? — They  intend  planting  around  the  whole  area,  aud  already  they  have  in  hand  the 
grassing  of  the  paddocks. 

4586.  Is  it  intended  to  provide  any  further  shelter  in  the  paddocks  beyond  the  shelter  of 
planting? — The  yards  in  which  the  cattle  have  to  be  kept  immediately  before  killing  are  to  be 
roofed  over. 

4587.  Is  there  any  structural  change  proposed? — Yes,  from  what  is  erected  the  two  flanking 
quadrangles  have  been  found  unsuitable,  and  are  to  be  done  away  with. 

4588.  Do  you  propose,  if  possible,  to  bring  a siding  down  to  the  abattoirs,  or  to  stop  at  the 
cattle-yards? — There  has  been  no  siding  proposed  except  to  the  cattle-yards,  and  I doubt  if  any 
siding  is  necessary  beyond  that.  The  distance  is  so  short  into  the  city  from  the  abattoirs  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  butchers  carting  their  dead  meat  from  the  abattoirs  into  town  by  the  ordinary 
roads. 

4589.  Having  in  view  the  supply  of  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne  from  the  abattoirs,  do  you 
think  that  such  a siding  should  be  constructed  ? — If  the  business  of  the  abattoirs  should  require, 
of  course  the  Corporation  would  be  at  once  desirous  to  have  such;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  suggestion  for  the  necessity  of  railway  communication  from  the  abattoirs.  There  has 
been  a desire  to  have  railway  communication  with  the  cattle-yards;  that  was  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  stages  which  were  placed  by  the  Railway  Department  within  about  a furlong  from  the 
yards  themselves  ; but  the  roadways  from  those  stages  run  through  the  town  of  Flemington,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  cattle  have  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  that  town.  The  Corporation 
have  been  very  anxious  to  have  that  done  away  with,  aud  they  communicated  with  the  Government 
and  with  the  railway  authorities,  not  only  they,  but  also  the  cattle  salesmen,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  the  cattle  to  market  with  the  least  possible  difficulty,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Railway 
Commissioners  agreed  that  it  was  a perfectly  just  application.  It  was  a convenience  which  had 
already  been  afforded  at  Ballarat  and  at  Sandhurst,  and  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  refusing 
it  to  the  City.  The  Commissioners,  consequently,  or  the  Government,  asked  for  a vote  from 
Parliament,  and  that  proposal  was  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  last  session. 

4590.  What  is  the  proposal  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  matter 
from  the  abattoirs? — They  have  a building  which  is  now  being  roofed  in,  and  they  have  the 
machinery  on  the  ground  and  in  readiness  for  erection ; it  is  all  under  contract  to  erect  two  of 
Sir  James  Farmer’s  desiccating  machines  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  all  the  refuse  from  the 
abattoirs. 

4591.  Do  you  think  that  when  these  various  reforms  have  been  carried  out  the  condition 
of  the  abattoirs  will  be  thoroughly  satisfactory? — I think  so. 

4592.  Do  you  think  that  any  extensive  alteration  will  be  necessary  in  connexion  with  the 
supply  of  meat  for  Melbourne  when  such  changes  are  made  ? — I do  not. 

4593.  Have  you  familiarized  yourself  with  the  process  of  bringing  cattle  from  distant 
parts  to  Melbourne  for  meat  supply  ? — As  far  as  the  experience  of  the  railway  is  concerned,  do  you 
speak  ? 

4594.  Yes,  as  to  the  main  lines  of  traffic? — Wdiat  I have  chiefly  observed  has  been,  that 
some  of  the  salesmen  in  what  is  called  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  (that  is  the  wholesale  dead 
meat  market  in  Hotham)  have  made  essays  at  procuring  and  selling  meat  slaughtered  in  the 
country ; but  up  to  the  present  time,  I understand  that  those  trials  have  not  resulted  profitably. 
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4595.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  arrangements  now  existing  for  the  trucking  of : 
cattle  and  stock  for  the  Melbourne  Meat  Market  by  rail  are  satisfactory  ?— That  I cannot  speak  of, 
by  any  personal  observation  myself.  I have  heard  complaints  that  cattle  get  bruised,  and  doubt- 
less they  do.  Whether  better  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  Railway  Department  is  a matter 
that  I have  not  experience  enough  to  speak  on. 

4596.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  large  numbers  of  stock  are  killed  on  the  passage  down  ? 

Of  course  of  that  I have  no  personal  knowledge ; by  the  information  given  me  there  is  not  a large 

number  killed  on  the  passage  down— only  a very  small  proportion. 

4597.  Does  that  refer  to  the  animals  that  die  between  the  last  shunting  station  and  Mel- 
bourne, or  does  it  refer  to  animals  that  die  throughout  the  whole  of  the  trip  down,  say  from 
Wodono-a  or  Echuca? — Again  I must  repeat  that  I have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  point; 
that  would  be  better  spoken  of  by  cattle  salesmen  who  are  concerned  in  the  interests  of  their 
constituents. 

4598.  Are  you  aware,  from  personal  inspection,  whether  a large  proportion  of  the  animals 
are  seriously  bruised  in  transit? — I am  aware,  by  having  seen  at  the  abattoirs  animals  which  were 
bruised,  that  some  of  them  do  get  bruised ; but  I cannot  say  what  proportion,  and  I am  not  led  to 
believe  that  it  is  a large  one. 

4599.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of  taking  cattle  from  the  Newmarket  siding 
to  the  cattle-yards  is  satisfactory? — No,  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  and  cruel,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  desire  was  that  the  railway  siding  should  be  made  direct  with  the  yards. 
I believe,  so  far  as  the  irritation  and  trouble  to  the  cattle  themselves,  that  there  is  more 
irritation  and  trouble  caused  in  the  rushing  and  driving  of  them  from  where  they  are  landed 
out  of  the  trucks  into  the  cattle-yards,  than  there  is  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  process ; so  that 
instead  of  the  cattle  being  landed  quietly  into  the  yards,  and  there  allowed  to  rest  after  their 
journey,  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  railway  cattle  trucks — they  are  then  rushed  and  harried 
across  through  a roadway  to  get  them  to  the  cattle  market. 

4600.  Have  you  examined  the  condition  of  the  cattle  in  the  cattle  trains  sufficiently  to  be 
certain  of  that  opinion,  or  is  it  gathered  from  other  evidence  ? — I have  no  personal  knowledge ; it 
is  gathered  from  the  information  that  has  been  given  to  me. 

4601.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  objections  to  having  this  siding? — That  the  inhabitants 
of  Flemington  and  Kensington  had  made  up  their  mind  that  whatever  the  consequences  might 
be,  the  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  should  and  must  be  removed  from  Flemington,  and  that  they 
would  not  allow  anything  whatever  to  be  done  which  should  in  any  way  tend  towards  continuing 
the  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  in  their  present  position. 

4602.  They  do  not  desire,  in  fact,  to  have  the  objections  removed? — They  were  determined 
that  the  objections  should  not  be  removed,  but  that  the  objections  should  continue  in  all  their 
offensiveness. 

4603.  Are  those  the  reasons  actually  given  against  constructing  this  siding  or  the  reasons 
supposed  to  be  at  work? — Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  that  would  be  by  referring  to  what  took  place 
subsequently  with  regard  to  the  proposed  erection  of  desiccators ; well,  the  Flemington  Council 
wrote  to  the  Corporation  in  Melbourne,  protesting  against  the  Corporation  effecting  the  proposed 
improvement,  because  any  improvement  or  any  expenditure  there  would  be  only  waste  of  money, 
because  the  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  must  be  removed. 

4604.  In  your  opinion  could  not  many  of  the  evils  now  attaching  to  this  process  of  removing 
the  cattle  from  the  trains  to  the  cattle-yards  be  removed  by  more  effective  supervision  ? — Where, 
at  what  point  ? 

4605.  If  there  were  some  experienced  men  placed  in  charge  to  control  the  untrucking 
and  driving  between  the  railway  siding  and  the  cattle-yards,  could  not  the  cruelty  to  animals  and 
the  mischief  to  which  you  have  referred  be  largely  removed  ? — I doubt  it,  because  the  time  is  very 
short.  There  are  local  by-laws  which  impose  penalties  for  the  driving  of  cattle  within  the  muni- 
cipal limits  except  within  certain  hours;  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  cattle 
should  be  rushed  across  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  prevent  offence  against  the  restricted 
hours. 

4606.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  you  aware  whether  really  greater  speed  is  obtained  in  the 

work  by  all  the  noise  and  rushing  and  galloping — does  not  the  excitement  which  is  produced  in  the 

animals  prevent  effective  and  rapid  work  ? — That  I am  not  expert  enough  to  speak  of.  I apprehend, 
however,  that  the  noise  is  made  really  to  frighten  the  animals,  and  make  them  run;  and,  therefore, 
the  more  noise  the  more  effective  it  is  likely  to  be  in  scaring  animals  into  attempting  to  escape, 
which  is  the  object  in  resorting  to  it. 

4607.  Did  any  others,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Flemington,  object  ? — No,  there  is  no 

objection  to  the  cattle-yards  or  the  abattoirs  from  any  of  the  400,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Melbourne  except  the  inhabitants  of  Flemington  and  Kensington,  or  those  whom  they  have 
specially  affected. 

4608.  Have  not  all  connected  with  the  trade  expressed  a favorable  opinion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a siding  ? — The  cattle  salesmen  themselves  applied  for  it,  and  they  accompanied  the  City 
Council  to  the  Minister  in  two  separate  deputations  to  beg  that  a cattle  siding  should  be  con- 
structed into  the  yards  ; they  were  unanimous  and  urgent  for  it. 

4609.  The  cattle  being  yarded  at  night  and  sold  next  day,  what,  as  a rule,  is  then  done 
with  them  ? — If  they  be  cattle  for  slaughter,  they  are  driven  across  from  the  cattle-yards  into  the 
abattoir  yards — the  space  between  is  only  the  breadth  of  the  road — and  are  placed  in  the  abattoir 
yards,  there  to  remain  until  killed. 

4610.  Are  you  aware  how  long,  as  a rule,  cattle  are  kept  in  the  abattoir  yards  before  they 
are  killed  ? — Of  that  I cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge ; I believe  two  or  three  days. 
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E.G^itzGit)b°n  4611.  If  a witness  has  told  us  that  half  the  cattle  are  killed  at  once  after  the  sale,  are  you 

28th  Aug.  1888.  enabled  to  contradict  that  statement? — No,  I have  not  sufficient  personal  knowledge  to  speak  on 
that  subject. 

4612.  Having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cattle  which  you  have  described,  greatly  excited 
by  driving  and  shouting,  do  you  thiuk  that  their  flesh  could  be  wholesome  if  they  were  killed  at 
once  ? — I would  revert  to  the  question  you  put  to  me  just  now.  Whilst  I have  no  personal  know- 
ledge as  to  what  is  the  fact,  I may  say  that  I very  much  doubt  any  statement  that  the  cattle  are 
killed  directly  they  are  taken  down  to  the  yards  from  there.  The  information  that  I have  acquired 

• from  experts  is,  that  it  is  usual  to  allow  some  twenty-four  hours  before  the  killing  of  the  cattle; 
but  I say  agaiu  that  I only  speak  from  the  impressions  I have  received  in  conversation. 

4613.  It  would  not  be  likely,  in  his  own  interest,  that  the  owner  of  the  cattle  would  allow 
them  to  be  slaughtered  in  that  short  time  ? — If  by  delaying  the  slaughtering  of  an  animal  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  body  of  that  animal  could  be  ensured  to  be  in  better  condition,  it  would  be 
a better  article  to  sell,  and  would  produce  a better  price ; and  I cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be 
any  man’s  interest  to  hasten  the  killing  of  the  animal,  and  thereby  make  the  material  worse,  or 
to  make  it  unwholesome. 

4614.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  meat  is  very  much  better  when  obtained  from  cattle  which  have 
been  rested  for  a week  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge,  I cannot  answer  that  question.  I should  suppose 
that  the  quieter  the  cattle  were,  possibly  the  better  they  might  be ; but  it  would  require  greater 
experience  than  I possess  to  say  that  cattle  are  any  way  deteriorated  by  being  killed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  a week. 

4615.  Is  it  true  that  the  better-class  butchers  keep  their  cattle  for  six  or  seven  days  in  the 
paddocks  before  killing  ? — I have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Bennet  has  paddocks  to  which  he  sends 
out  his  cattle.  I apprehend  that  it  would  be  all  the  better,  it  must  be  all  good  and  no  harm. 

4616.  My  question  was  a more  particular  one  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  paddocks 
of  the  abattoirs  themselves,  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  better-class  butchers  keep  their  cattle 
in  those  accommodation  paddocks  for  six  or  seven  days  before  killing  ? — Of  that,  I again  repeat,  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge.  My  impression  is,  that  two  or  three  days  at  a time  the  cattle  are  kept 
there;  it  may  be  the  sale  day  is  one,  I think  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  the  slaughtering  day  is 
usually  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  If  cattle  were  not  slaughtered  on  the  ordinary  slaughtering  day, 
they  doubtless  would  stand  over  till  the  next,  or  probably  they  would  stand  over  till  the  next  week. 

4617.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  a fact  that  cattle  kept  for  about  a week  lose  a consider- 
able per  centage  in  weight,  and  that  the  butchers  have  to  sacrifice  this  per  centage  of  weight  in 
order  to  get  them  in  fit  condition,  properly  cooled  for  killing  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  such  is  a 
fact. 

4618.  Have  you  any  information  which  would  lead  you  to  thiuk  that  is  not  the  case  ? — No, 
any  opinion  I have  formed  would  be  inference. 

* 4619.  Will  you  describe  briefly  the  character  of  the  accommodation  paddocks  in  connexion 

with  the  abattoirs  ? — They  are  large  yards,  the  upper  one  of  them,  nearest  to  the  cattle  market,  has 
a basin  which  usually  has  water  lying  in  it;  rain  lodges  in  it.  The  remainder  of  them  are  large 
yards. 

4620.  In  the  portion  of  the  paddocks  forming  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  there  any  grass  ? — No. 

4621.  In  the  portion  of  the  paddocks  lying  on  the  level  ground,  does  rain  collect  in  large 
pools  after  any  heavy  rain?- — No,  I think  not.  I have  never  observed  it. 

4622.  Is  it  at  all  a frequent  occurrence  for  cattle  kept  in  those  lower  paddocks  to  be  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud? — No,  not  cattle  kept  in  the  lower  paddocks;  cattle  going  to  the  water,  the 
water  basin  I speak  of,  that  being  a natural  basin,  would  tramp  in  the  edge  of  that  water  and 
would  be  in  the  mud  when  they  went  into  the  water;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  remain 
there.  The  cattle  in  the  lower  paddocks  would  not  be  as  you  describe. 

4623.  Is  there  other  water  for  them  to  drink  apart  from  those  pools? — Yes,  there  are  troughs 
supplied  with  the  Yan  Yean  water. 

4624.  Then  if  statements  are  made  to  this  Commission  that  cattle  are  frequently  found  in 
the  accommodation  paddocks  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  those  statements  are  exaggerations  ? — Yes, 
they  would  be  only  true  as  to  the  water  hole  I speak  of,  wherein  cattle  going  to  it  would  be  in  mud. 

4625.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  possible  to  feed  animals  in  those  bare  accommodation 
paddocks  ? Yes,  1 have  seen  the  animals  feeding  in  those  bare  accommodation  paddocks. 

4626.  So  that  again,  if  it  is  stated  that  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  getting  animals  to  feed 
at  all  on  hay  for  some  days  after  they  come  from  the  country,  you  would  say  that  is  somewhat 
of  an  exaggeration? — I have  seen  the  animals  feeding  on  hay  there. 

4627.  Are  you  aware  from  your  own  experience  as  to  whether  difficulty  is  found  in  that  way, 
so  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  animals  to  get  them  into  condition  for  slaughter  they  do 
not  feed  properly  and  lose  seriously  in  weight? — I cannot  speak,  I repeat  again,  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  to  their  losing  in  weight;  but  as  to  their  feeding  on  hay  and  being  fed  with  hay  at 
the  abattoirs  and  in  the  abattoir  paddocks  I should  say,  from  personal  observation,  that  they  are 
supplied  with  hay  and  do  eat  it. 

4628.  If  a witness  says  it  is  useless  to  throw  hay  before  them,  they  simply  trample  it  under 
foot,  he  is  exaggerating? — He  is  exaggerating.  I have  seen  to  the  contrary,  he  may  have  seen 
what  he  says,  but  I have  seen  the  reverse. 

4629.  Do  you  think  that  cattle  suffer  very  much  in  wet  weather  through  being  foot  sore  and 
being  unable  to  lie  down  in  those  damp  paddocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill? — The  paddocks  there  are 
only  damp  at  the  water  hole,  the  remainder  of  the  paddock  in  which  that  water  hole  is  is  a steepish 
slope  and  is  not  damp. 
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4630.  Mr.  Bennet  tolcl  us  the  cattle  are  often  very  foot  sore,  and  In  wet  weather  they  will  e.  g.  FitaGibfcon 
not  lie  down,  and  standing  up  for  days  in  those  paddocks  the  feet  get  inflamed,  and  the  whole  body  wthlt^usa 
gets  more  or  less  irritated? — Mr.  Bennet  is  an  expert  and  can  speak  with  far  more  knowledge  than 

I can.  I have  not  any  such  knowledge  as  he  possesses  as  to  animals,  and  whether  animals  foot 
sore,  will  lie  down  or  not,  is  a matter  I cannot  say;  but  as  to  lying  down  in  damp  paddocks  I say 
except  the  portion  I have  already  described,  those  paddocks  are  not  more  damp  than  ordinary  land 
would  be.  “ 

4631.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  abattoir  paddocks  for  the  trade  of  Mel- 
bourne?— I think  so,  and  for  a considerable  time  yet  to  come,  always  provided  that  you  do  not  want 
to  pasture  the  cattle. 

4632.  But  sui>posing  it  is  desirable,  as  several  witnesses  have  told  us,  to  keep  cattle  for 
several  days  before  slaughter,  say  something  approaching  a week,  do  you  think  then  there  is  suffi- 
cient accommodation  at  the  abattoirs? — Not  for  pasture;  there  is  sufficient  for  keeping  them  and 
feeding  them. 

4633.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bennet  has  about  2,500  acres  of  land  which  he  rents 
for  his  own  purposes? — Mr.  Bennet  is  a gentleman  who  carries  on  a very  extensive  trade  and  has 
various  establishments,  and  suits  his  killing  to  his  own  time  and  convenience. 

4634.  T ou  think,  however,  that  apart  from  such  a special  business  carried  on  in  special 
ways  by  a business  man’s  own  desire,  that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  in  those  paddocks  ?— 

Abundance,  and  for  a very  much  larger  trade  than  is  being  done  at  present. 

4635.  What  is  the.  tuiift  foi  keeping  cattle  in  those  paddocks  ? — In  the  abattoir  paddocks 
there  is  no  tariff  for  keeping  them  there. 

4636.  Is  a butcher  equally  at  liberty  to  keep  them  one  day  or  many  days,  without  any 

difference  in  the  charge  ? — The  charge  is  for  the  slaughtering.  * J 

4637.  And  the  accommodation  is  given  in?— And  the  accommodation  is  given  in  for  the 

slaughtering  fee. 

4638.  Such  accommodation  extending  over  such  time  as  the  butcher  may  determine  ?— Oil  ! 
no.  It  would  not  extend  to  a man  keeping  animals  for  an  inordinate  time. 

4639.  There  would  be  no  difference  if  a bullock  was  kept  one  day  or  seven  days? I do  not 

think  there  is  any  difference,  that  is  speaking  without  looking  into  the  matter,  from  my  knowledge 
at  the  present  moment.  ° 

4640.  Can  you  give  us  definite  information  as  to  the  proposals  of  the  City  Council  as  to  the 

height  to  which  this  land  will  be  levelled?— I have  the  plans  here,  and  there  is  a gentleman  who 
can  very  well  check  them — [The  witness  exhibited  and  explained  the  plans\— The  City  Surveyor  is 
better  able  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  than  I am.  J 

4641.  I see  that  this  will  abolish  that  depression  that  was  alluded  to?— Yes,  we  would  have 
abolished  that  long  ago;  we  wanted  to  turn  over  the  hill  that  was  there  adjoining  the  cattle  market 
but  the  Flemington  Council  succeeded  in  getting  it  given  them,  and  they  removed  the  stuff  some 
distance  away  to  some  place  where  they  desired  to  place  it  themselves. 

4642.  You  propose  a fall  of  1 in  580  ? — Yes. 

4643.  And  you  have  at  the  bank  of  the  Saltwater  a height  of  5|  feet  to  6±  feet  above  the 
datum  line  which  is  the  low  level  line  in  Hobson’s  Bay  ? — Yes. 

4644.  You  have  a fall  of  1 in  580  evenly  from  the  foot  of  the  hill?— Yes,  runnin°-  down  to 
the  Saltwater  River.  As  to  the  road  which  crosses  between  the  cattle  market  and  abattoirs  land 
the  MacCauley  road,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  it  by  embankment  and  make  an  archway  underneath 
to  connect  the  cattle-yards  with  the  abattoirs.  At  present  complaints  are  made  that  the  cattle  are 
liable  to  escape,  and  that  is  to  be  done  away  with  by  raising  the  road  and  making  an  arch  under  it 
from  the  yards  into  the  abattoir  paddocks. 

4645.  I understand,  then,  from  the  plans  you  have  submitted  that  the  City  Council  propose 
to  extensively  fill  m the  low-lying  land  from  the  foot  of  the  Kensington  hill  to  the  Saltwater 
River,  so  that  there  shall  be  a uniform  grade  towards  the  river  of  1 in  580?— That  is  shown  by  the 

plan.  1 

4646.  And  so  that  the  grade  to  the  bank  of  the  Saltwater  River  shall  end  between  5^  to  6^ 

feet  above  the  low  water  levels  of  Hobson’s  Bay?— That  is  so.  I was  only  a-oiim  to  say  that  I 
have  a memorandum  here  of  the  City  Surveyor’s  in  regard  to  the  contemplated^ improvements  and 
if  you  desire  I will  read  it.  ’ 

4647.  Does  it  include  anything  further  than  what  you  have  already  spoken  of?— It  relates 
to  the  desiccators  that  are  about  being  erected  and  something  as  to  the  levels — [looking  through 
the  same~\.—l  see  it  is  merely  an  opinion,  so  I need  only  add  the  estimate  of  the  cost,  £15,000.  ' 

4648.  I understand  that  these  works  comprise  an  extensive  filling  in  on  the  line  of 
MacCauley  road,  so  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  have  an  archway  under  it  where  cattle  will  be  taken 
from  the  cattle-yards  into  the  accommodation  paddocks  of  the" abattoirs? — Yes. 

4649.  I understand  the  average  filling  in  would  be  about  two  feet?-  1 am  speakiuo-  now  of 

the  surface,  the  entire  area;  but  what  I spoke  of  just  now  is  the  filling  in  the  MacCauley  roa^l  which 
would  be  very  extensive,  which  would  rise  to  a height  in  the  centre  of  something  like  12  feet  pro- 
bably, to  give  head  room  for  the  arch.  ’ F 

4650.  Still,  as  far  as  the  great  mass  of  low-lying  land  is  concerned,  that  is  simply  filled  in 
about  two  feet?— That  is  my  impression,  but  it  is  filled  in  to  give  a slope,  the  fall  which  is  described 
in  the  plan.  I hat  low  basin  that  I spoke  of  some  time  ago  where  the  water  lies,  of  course  the 
filling  w ill  bo  much  deepei  there  than  upon  tli6  places  that  are  a lng’her  IgvgI  in  other  parts, 

4651.  It  is  shown  deeper  on  the  drawings  at  that  part  ? — Yes. 

Sanitary.  2 D 
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4652.  Will  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  alter  the  levels  of  all  that  low-lying  laud  without 
practically  reconstructing  the  abattoirs  ? — A great  portion  of  the  abattoirs  will  be  re-constructed. 
I have  some  sketches  here  showing  those  also,  if  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

4653.  We  would  like  to  see  them  ? — [ The  witness  produced  and  explained'the  sketches.~\ 

4654.  I understand  then  from  a short  study  of  the  plans  which  you  have  submitted,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  do  away  with  the  two  quadrangular  killing  places  now  contained  in  the  abattoirs  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  to  be  pulled  down. 

4655.  And  that  those  are  regarded  as  having  been  constructed  on  a mistaken  principle  ? — 

Yes. 

4656.  And  that  a large  policy  of  re-construction  will  be  carried  out  having  much  better 
ventilated  killing  places  and  giving  abundant  room  for  the  keeping  of  animals  in  the  yards,  and 
additions  to  the  killing  places  under  cover  ? — Yes,  far  greater  height  and  far  better  ventilation,  and 
covering  over  all  the  yards  adjoining  the  buildings. 

4657.  And  that  provision  will  be  made  to  permit  air  to  pass  through  freely  in  either  direc- 
tion ? — That  is  so. 

4658.  That  the  killing  places  and  approaches  thereto  will  be  practically  on  raised  platforms? 

—Yes. 

4659.  Do  I understand  that  the  surface  below  the  floor  will  be  open  so  as  to  have  ventilation 
beneath  ? — I cannot  say  that,  I have  not  gone  into  the  details  as  to  that. 

4660.  I understand,  further,  that  there  will  be  an  elevated  tramway  running  through  the 
abattoirs  which  will  carry  a suitable  vessel,  in  which  blood  and  refuse  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
desiccators  ? — Yes. 

4661.  And  that  the  blood  and  refuse  made  will  be  raised  into  this  vessel  on  the  tramway  by 
hydraulic  pressure  ? — Yes. 

4662.  The  reason  for  that  is,  that  it  is  not  possible,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
City  Surveyor  to  have  those  platforms  at  such  height  as  to  permit  of  gravitation  of  blood  and 
refuse  matter  into  the  tanks  which  would  take  those  materials  to  the  desiccators  ? — That  is  so. 

4663.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  it  will  take  to  carry  out  all  those  improvements  ? — About 
eighteen  months  from  now.  The  first  thing,  the  City  Council  will  presently  be  discussing  its  ways 
and  means,  and  contracting  a loan  for  various  improvements,  and  this  will  be  amongst  them. 
Beiug  in  possession  of  funds  there  will  be  nothing  but  to  call  for  tenders  and  carry  out  the 
work. 

4664.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  those  killing  places  could  be  taken  to  higher  ground  for  the 
sake  of  ventilation  and  drainage  ? — There  would  be  one  great  disadvantage,  the  higher  ground  is 
nearer  to  habitations.  The  great  advantage  of  the  position  the  abattoirs  are  in  at  the  present 
time  is  that  they  are  absolutely  isolated  from  habitations,  and  the  old  saw  holds  good  “ Conceit  is 
worse  than  consumption.”  Put  the  abattoirs  near  to  dwelling  places,  and  make  them  as  beautiful 
as  they  could  possibly  be  made,  and  yet  people  would  possess  themselves  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  some  unexplained  deleterious  principle  coming  from  the  abattoirs.  Where  they  are  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  reason  or  justification  for  such  a pretence  as  far  as  the  abattoirs  themselves 
are  concerned.  There  is  absolutely  no  offensive  effluvium  from  the  abattoirs. 

4665.  But  as  to  management,  would  they  not  be  easier  to  ventilate  and  easier  to  manage  ? 
— I have  very  little  doubt,  for  instance,  if  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  or  if  instead  of  placiug  the 
abattoirs  in  the  abattoir  paddock  at  all,  if  it  were  placed  on  one  of  the  hill  slopes  of  the  cattle- 
yards  it  would  have  this  advantage:  that  the  desiccator,  instead  of  requiring  hydraulic  pressure  to 
send  the  blood  into  it,  could  be  constructed  so  that  the  blood  could  be  passed  down  into  it  in  the 
same  way  that  the  desiccator  is  at  the  Meat  Preserving  Company’s  works  at  Auburn,  where  they 
have  a sunk  chamber.  It  would  be  needless  to  sink  a chamber  because  the  levels  would  furnish  a 
fall,  but  I am  afraid  that  all  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  that  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  local  prejudice  of  having  the  abattoirs  any  closer  to  habitations. 

4666.  That  is  the  chief  objection  then  ? — Yes. 

4667.  If  that  could  be  overcome  you  would  see  the  advantage  ? — But  that,  above  all  other 
things,  I deem  to  be  utterly  hopeless ; matters  of  engineering  construction  can  be  got  over,  but 
matters  of  fancy  are  beyond  any  engineer’s  capacity  to  cope  with. 

4668.  Is  there  room  on  that  ground  that,  is  adjoining  the  cattle-yards  to  erect  abattoirs  ? — 
There  would  be  room  probably  for  the  business  that  is  carried  on  there  at  present,  but  there 
certainly  would  not  be  room  for  the  prospective  business.  There  are  now  people  applying  for 
accommodation  at  the  abattoirs,  and  there  is  not  room  to  take  them  in.  There  is  as  much  work 
done  there  as  the  capacity  of  the  building  will  allow  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  buildings,  and  I do  not  think  there  would  be  room  for  sufficiently  extensive  buildings 
on  the  slopes. 

4669.  There  is  not  land  left? — I am  afraid  not. 

4670.  For  other  abattoirs  to  come  in  ? — No. 

4671.  Not  enough  acreage? — No;  there  is  abundance  of  acreage  down  below,  but  not 
a sufficiency  of  the  acreage  of  the  high  land. 

4672.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  concentrate  the  outlying  abattoirs  and  have  them  all 
together  ; could  it  be  done  ? — I think  it  could  be  done,  and  I think  there  would  he  very  great 
advantage  in  doing  it,  in  consequence  of  the  supervision  which  could  be  exercised. 

4673.  But,  as  regards  room,  there  would  he  a difficulty  ? — Not  on  the  site  where  the  killing 
places  are  now.  There  is  abundance  of  room  there  when  the  levels  are  raised. 

4674.  But  not  on  the  high  ground? — Not  on  the  high  ground. 
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4675.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  the  question  as  to  how  blood-stained  fluid  shall  be  E- Gc'0™zi^bon 
kept  out  of  the  Saltwater  River  in  future  ? — The  blood  will  be  caught,  but  as  to  the  blood-stained  28th  Aug.  isss. 
fluid  no  thought  has  been  given  to  that. 

4676.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  in  some  similar  way,  to  prevent  any  blood-stained  fluid 
passing  into  the  Saltwater  River  ? It  may  be  quite  possible  to  clarify  the  water. 

4677.  Should  not  steps  be  taken  in  that  direction  ? — I think  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remove  all  offence. 

4678.  Yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  hitherto  in  that  direction? — The  escape  of  anything 
except  blood-stained  fluid  has  been  prevented  as  much  as  possible,  but  as  to  blood-stained  fluid, 
one  reason,  perhaps,  for  that  was  this,  that  the  Saltwater  River  is  not  a potable  water  ; it  is  a 
tidal  river,  and  there  has  been  so  little  regard  to  providing  for  the  absolute  purity  of  rivers  up  to 
the  present  time  that  the  mere  escape  of  blood-stained  fluid  would  not  present  itself  as  being  any- 
thin^ very  important;  it  would  be  desirable,  decidedly. 

° 4679.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  management  of  the  abattoirs  is  satisfactory  ? — I think 
so.  I am  not  aware  of  any  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  it. 

4680.  Do  you  think  that  the  place  is  kept  in  as  cleanly  a condition  as  it  can  be  ? — I think 
it  is  kept  in  as  cleanly  a condition  as  circumstances  will  admit,  considering  the  business  that  has 
to  be  transacted  there.  The  place  is  cleansed  out  regularly.  It  is  whitewashed  every  week  after 
the  termination  of  business.  The  principal  business  is  on  Thursday  or  Friday;  then  after  the 
killing  on  Friday  it  is  whitewashed,  and  is  carefully  swept  out  throughout.  As  to  the  water  used 
there,  I may  say  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  abattoirs  is  paid  for  water,  for  cleansing, 
or  something  like  one-fifth. 

4681.  But  in  the  gutters,  is  not  foul  matter  allowed  to  accumulate  in  an  unnecessary  way  ? 

— I think  not.  There  are  eight  labourers  and  an  overseer,  and  those  labourers  are  engaged  upon 
nothing  else  but  cleansing  the  refuse  and  keeping  the  place  clean  and  tidy;  keeping  the  gutters, 
yards,  and  the  whole  place  clean. 

4682.  Do  you  propose  in  the  new  abattoirs  to  have  entrails  and  their  contents  lying  about, 
mixed  with  blood,  in  the  same  fashion  as  now  ? — At  present  they  lie  about  till  they  are  swept  up 
and  carted  away. 

4683.  You  anticipate  there  would  be  a much  more  prompt  removal  ? — Much  more  by 
puttiug  them  into  a vessel  to  carry  them  to  desiccators. 

4684.  Have  you  noticed  the  habit  in  some  of  the  hanging  pens  of  putting  the  carcases  in 
while  blood  is  still  dropping  from  them,  so  that  a good  deal  of  blood  goes  on  the  floor,  and  is  mixed 
with  lime  and  forms  a cement  on  the  floor  ? — No,  I have  not  observed  that. 

4685.  Have  you  seen  the  sheep  killing  places,  especially  in  the  further  quadrangle  that  has 
been  before  alluded  to,  where,  if  you  turn  up  the  wooden  frame  on  the  floor,  you  find  a lot  of  filthy 
matter  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frames? — When  such  has  been  found,  the  persons  have  been 
warned  of  it  and  ordered  to  cleanse  it.  Those  frames  are  understood  to  be  regularly  cleansed;  I 
cannot  say  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  they  are  so,  but  the  instructions  are  to  turn  up 
those  frames  and  cleanse  the  under  portion  as  well  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  frames. 

4686.  Have  you  examined,  yourself,  going  without  warning,  a sufficient  number  of  times,  to 
say  whether  that  is  done;  because  when  we  went,  they  were  very  filthy? — I have  observed  on  occa- 
sions when  I have  been  there  some  that  were  not  clean,  and  have  taken  a note  of  it  and  chid  the 
parties  and  warned  the  caretakers. 

4687.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  inspection  of  the  meat,  both  at  the  abattoirs  and  at  the 
dead  meat  market,  is  sufficient  ? — I cannot  say.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  would  be 
sufficient;  but  it  is  the  best  inspection  that  exists  in  the  metropolis. 

4688.  There  is  practically  no  inspection  at  any  other  abattoirs  in  the  metropolis  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  is,  but  I know  that  there  is  inspection,  first  of  the  live  stock  in  the  cattle-yards, 
and  there  is  then  a careful  inspection  of  the  animals  brought  down,  and  that  any  animals,  either 
living  animals  in  the  cattle-yards  or  after,  or  if  found  to  be  badly  diseased  in  the  abattoirs,  those 
animals  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  consumption. 

4689.  Do  the  City  Council  propose  to  make  the  system  of  inspection  more  rigid,  or  to 
appoint  more  qualified  inspectors  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  that.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  City 
Council  that  experienced  butchers  were  good  judges  of  the  soundness  of  cattle. 

4690.  Do  you  find  much  trouble  through  butchers  disputing  the  verdict  of  your  inspector? 

— No,  they  accept  it  without  a question.  I have  no  trouble  with  any  of  them. 

4691.  Is  that  because  only  very  bad  animals  indeed  are  condemned,  or  because  the  inspector 
is  trusted? — No.  Mr.  Rennet  himself  has  told  me  he  felt  aggrieved  with  the  goodness  of  a carcase 
the  inspector  has  taken  his  knife  and  scored  down. 

4692.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  revenue;  will  you  kindly  give  us  such  information  as  you 
can  on  that  head? — The  revenue  for  the  past  year  was  £2,771  3s.  Id. 

4693.  What  does  that  include;  does  that  include  the  abattoirs  fees  or  the  cattle-yard  fees  as 
well? — The  abattoir  fees  only.  1 may  say  that  the  entire  revenue  from  the  abattoirs  from  the  time 
of  their  opening  (they  were  opened  in  1861)  down  to  the  present  time,  was  £43,094  12s.  2d.;  and 
the  entire  expenditure  £50,676. 

4694.  What  does  that  sum  of  £50,000  odd  consist  of? — Composed  of  expenses  of  building, 
extending,  altering,  and  repairing  the  structure,  and  improvements  carried  out  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  expenses  of  management. 

4695.  What  is  the  price  charged  per  head  for  slaughtering  cattle  or  sheep  ? — By  a by-law 
passed  in  1860  the  scale  was,  for  every  ox,  cow,  heifer,  steer,  or  calf,  one  shilling;  for  every  sheep 
or  goat,  threepence;  for  every  head  of  swine,  one  shilling.  By  a by-law  passed  in  1862  the  rates 
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E- ^FitzGibb°n  were  fixed  at,  for  every  ox,  cow,  bull,  heifer,  steer,  or  calf,  threepence;  for  every  sheep  or  lamb,  or 
28th  Aug.  1888.  goat,  one  penny;  for  every  head  of  swine,  threepence. 

4696.  Has  there  been  any  subsequent  alteration? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I do  not  recol- 
lect any. 

4697.  Is  the  revenue  of  the  abattoirs  derived  entirely  from  those  items  ? — Yes. 

4698.  No  charges  for  yarding? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of,  so  far  as  my  knowdedge 

goes. 

4699.  Has  the  City  Council  to  pay  licences  to  the  Government  for  killing  or  is  there  any 
other  fee? — No;  the  City  Council  pays  for  no  such  licence. 

4700.  Can  you  furnish  us  also  with  a statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  connexion 
with  the  cattle-yards?— Yes. 

4701.  Will  you  now  kindly  give  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  connected  with 
the  cattle-yards? — The  total  revenue  from  the  cattle-yards  has  been  £192,005.  That  is  from  the 
opening  of  the  cattle-vards,  in  1857,  down  to  August,  1887.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Corporation 
from  fees  for  the  sale  of  cattle  was  £192,005,  but  this  includes  an  amount  which  I cannot  distin- 
guish, the  amount  obtained  for  the- sale  of  cattle  within  the  city  (I  mean  in  the  inner  portion  of 
the  city),  the  horse  sale-yards  carrying  on  at  Kirk’s  Bazaar  and  the  other  bazaars  in  Melbourne. 
They  pay  fees  upon  the  cattle  sold  there.  And  there  is  another  market  on  the  Sydney-road  for 
tame  cattle,  and  it  includes  the  fees  for  that  market  also;  but  the  total  receipts  from  1857  to  1887 
have  been  £192,005. 

4702.  And  last  year? — I have  not  got  the  exact  amount  for  last  year.  I think,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  that  the  cattle  market  was  let  last  year  for  about  £8,000,  but  I can  give 
you  the  exact  amount  if  desired.  It  was,  in  fact,  £10,370,  of  which  about  £8,000  would  be  for  the 
Doutta  Galla  Market. 

4703.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  condition  of  the  noxious  trades  now  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Saltwater  River,  opposite  the  abattoirs,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  general  manage- 
ment?— They  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I should  like  them  to  be;  in  fact,  they  are  not  intended  to 
remain  there.  They  are  intended  to  be  removed. 

4704.  In  whom  is  the  land  vested  where  they  are  situated,  on  the  abattoir  side? — In  the 
Corporation  of  Melbourne. 

4705.  Is  it  proposed  to  remove  those  noxious  trades  altogether? — Yes.  Whatever  is  really 
noxious. 

4706.  In  the  immediate  future? — Yes;  in  connexion  with  the  alterations  about  to  be  made. 

4707.  Is  it  proposed  to  locate  them  in  some  other  place,  or  is  the  City  Council  going  to 
give  them  simple  notice  of  eviction? — There  are  a number  of  pigs  kept  there,  and  the  City  Council 
Health  Committee  see  no  reason  to  keep  those  there.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
waste  portions  of  the  animals,  without  causing  offence  to  the  abattoirs. 

4708.  I understand  that  all  the  noxious  trades  on  that  bank  will  be  removed.  How  long 
have  the  City  Council  contemplated  that  action  to  remove  the  noxious  trades? — For  some  time 
past,  since  they  have  been  discussing  the  abattoirs. 

4709.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  the  noxious  trades,  making  them  think  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  retain  their  premises  ? — No.  The  occupants  of  those  places  have  been  compelled  from  time 
to  time  to  make  such  improvements  as  were  suggested,  and  they  have  been  always  at  the  risk  of 
immediate  removal. 

4710.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  noxious  trades  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  are  three 
places  down  there.  There  is  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet. 

4711.  In  the  abattoir  grounds,  that  is? — Yes,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet,  and  almost  the 
only  reasonable  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  that  is  not  the  boiling-down  but  the  keeping  of  pigs; 
Mr.  Bennet  has  adopted,  at  the  order  of  the  City  Council,  air-tight  vats.  So  have  each  of  the 
others.  Then  a subsequent  improvement  was  the  conducting  of  an  escape  pipe  into  the  fireplace. 

4712.  That  has  not  been  done  uniformly,  however? — It  was  not  done.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
done,  but  it  was  carried  into  the  flue  of  the  chimney  instead.  Since  that  has  been  observed,  that 
has  been  remedied,  and  the  pipes  conducted  into  the  fire-boxes. 

4713.  It  has  been  done  only  in  exceptional  cases? — But  there  are  only  three — Bennet’s, 
Hatton’s,  and  Quinn’s. 

4714.  On  whose  land,  then,  is  Fitts’  place? — I do  not  know  anything  abont  that. 

4715.  I was  forgetting.  I was  thinking  all  the  noxious  trade  establishments  were  all  on 
the  abattoir  land.  You  have  been  referring  only  to  those  on  the  city  lands? — Yes;  I know  nothing 
about  any  other. 

4716.  Coming  to  those  in  the  abattoirs,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to  remove 
those? — They  intend  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  pigs,  and,  as  at  present  advised,  intend  to  remove 
them  altogether,  to  remove  the  pigs  and  boiling-down  places  also,  because,  although  the  feeling  of 
the  Corporation  is  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  conduct  the  business  that  has  to  be  conducted 
there  without  offence,  the  existence  of  offensive  trades  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  aud  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  lower  down  the  Saltwater  River,  causes  the  nuisances  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Corporation  and  to  the  abattoirs.  It  is  said  that  the  abattoirs  of  the  Corporation  are  the  cause  of 
those  offences — of  all  those — and  it  is  not  so.  I have  been  on  the  abattoir  grounds  myself,  and 
have  been  conscious  of  the  smell  which  was  coming  across  the  river  from  chimneys  and  works  a 
considerable  distance  away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  But  the  effluvium  coming  across 
from  those  places  is  all  set  down  to  the  discredit  of  the  abattoirs;  and  the  City  Council,  not  caring 
to  be  subjected  to  such  discredit,  are  disposed  to  remove  them  entirely,  and  do  away  with  even  the 
suggestion  of  offence. 
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4717.  Is  it  proposed  to  take  any  action  as  to  the  glue  and  gnt  and  manure  factories  which 
are  on  immediately  adjacent  land,  though  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  City  Council  ? — They 
are  not  within  the  municipal  limits  of  the  city;  the  Council  have  no  jurisdiction.  We  cannot  assume 
functions  within  another  municipal  jurisdiction;  it  would  be  an  offensive  thing  for  the  City 
Council  to  do. 

4718.  Is  there  not  power  to  take  action  in  regard  to  nuisances  out  of  your  municipality,  if 
your  municipality  is  affected  ? — It  would  be  a difficult  thing  for  us,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  to 
sustain  a case  showing  that  our  municipality  was  so  seriously  affected  as  to  justify  our  taking 
action.  The  inhabitants  of  our  municipality  are  only  the  caretakers  of  the  abattoirs,  and  injury 
done  to  them  would  be  so  remote  that  we  could  not  well  sustain  such  a prosecution. 

4719.  There  is  no  mode  then  by  which  you  could  secure  the  removal  of  other  noxious  trades 
that  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  your  own  land  ? — I think  the  City  Council 
would  be  railed  at  for  going  on  a crusade  they  are  not  justified  in  adopting.  Some  are  in  the 
municipality  of  Flemington  and  Kensington  or  of  Footscray.  I have  been  there  on  the  river  bank 
and  I have  found  the  offensive  smells  coming  across  there.  I know  they  were  attributed  to  the 
abattoirs,  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  The  only  thing  is  to  remove  from  ourselves  the  sus- 
picion of  offence. 

4720.  Turning  then  from  those  matters,  may  I ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  supposing  that 
the  abattoirs  are  retained  on  their  present  position,  improved  and  extended,  is  it  desirable  that 
the  system  of  having  stock  killed  in  the  country  near  their  natural  pastures  should  also  be 
encouraged,  for  the  Melbourne  meat  market  ? — Whatever  will  secure  a better  class  of  food  is  a 
thing  desirable,  and  so  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  Corporation  of  Melbourne  is  concerned,  they  have 
not  the  slightest  desire,  but  that  whatever  can  be  an  improvement  should  be  carried  out ; but 
they  look  upon  it  that  that  is  an  improvement  that  should  rest  with  those  who  can  make 

it  ray- 

4721.  But  any  procedure  of  that  kind  must  be  in  the  hands  necessarily  of  private  individuals 
who  take  up  the  enterprise? — Entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  who  take  up  the  enter- 
prise, and  if  they  can  prove  that  by  killing  animals  near  large  pastures  and  bringing  the  meat 
down  they  bring  down  a better  class  of  food,  and  that  they  can  command  a better  price,  they  would 
have  an  inducement  to  do  it.  The  profit  would  be  the  test. 

4722.  Has  the  matter  been  considered  as  to  whether,  by  municipal  assistance,  or  by  Govern- 
ment assistance,  a larger  dead  meat  market  should  be  created  with  chilling  rooms? — The  City 
Council  have  had  it  under  consideration,  the  question  of  erecting  chilling  rooms,  but  they  have  not 
carried  it  into  practical  effect ; they  do  intend  to  erect  chilling  rooms  in  one  of  their  market  reserves, 
for  meat  as  well  as  for  other  produce  brought  from  the  country. 

4723.  Would  not,  even  apart  from  the  country  trade,  the  system  of  chill  rooms  prevent  great 
dislocation  of  the  meat  trade  by  stress  of  weather,  teinjiorary  stoppage,  and  then  rushing  cattle 
into  the  abattoirs  and  slaughtering,  and  bringing  the  meat  into  the  market  almost  hot  in  summer 
time  ? — I cannot  speak  with  confidence  on  that.  I should  think  if  the  meat  could  be  kept  at  a low 
temperature  it  would  preserve  it. 

4724.  Apart  from  the  country  trade,  benefit  would  arise  to  the  trade  and  the  public  from 
the  existence  of  chilling  rooms  in  which  meat  could  be  kept  in  hot  weather  ? — It  is  only  my 
opinion.  I imagine  that,  chilling  rooms  would  help  the  butchers  to  keep  their  meat  in  hot  weather; 
but  that  I cannot  speak  of  with  any  practical  knowledge. 

4725.  The  matter  has  not  been  considered  in  such  detail  to  enable  you  to  say  whether  the 
cost  of  those  chilling  rooms  and  their  erection  would  so  add  to  the  price  of  meat  as  to  deter  the 
Corporation  or  other  authority  from  providing  them  ? — The  Corporation  had  in  contemplation,  some 
years  ago,  when  they  were  extending  the  meat  market  at  the  corner  of  Victoria-street  and  Elizabeth- 
street,  the  city  meat  market,  the  erection  of  chilling  rooms  behind  those  premises,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  great  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  butchers,  and  no  great  disposition  to 
occupy  them,  and  therefore  the  proposition  dropped. 

4726.  Where  was  that? — The  market  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth-street  and  Victoria-street. 
The  proposition  was  that  each  butcher  should  have  a chilling  room  behind  his  stall,  but  the 
butchers  at  that  time  did  not  appear  to  attach  any  importance  to  it,  and  the  proposition  dropped. 
Experience  as  to  the  use  of  chilling  rooms,  and  our  accptaintance  with  them,  have  increased  very 
much  within  a comparatively  short  time. 

4727.  Just  going  back  to  one  answer  you  gave  a little  while  ago,  the  position  seems  to  me 
to  be  this:  how  could  private  enterprise  compete  with  the  Melbourne  markets  and  the  abattoirs 
while  practically,  I think,  those  are  subsidized  by  the  Corporation;  in  other  words,  you  carry  on  the 
business,  spread  over  a period  of  twenty  years  or  so  at  a loss;  now,  if  a big  corporation  does  that  thing, 
and  of  course  is  content  to  sink  a certain  amount  of  revenue  year  by  year  in  that,  could  private  en- 
terprise fairly  be  called  into  play — does  it  not  handicap  it  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
unfairness  in  it,  if  private  enterprise  can  discover  a method  to  produce  a better  article  and  secure  a 
better  price. 

4728.  It  is  a question  of  slaughtering  meat  and  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  butchers. 
The  Corporation  does  that  at  a loss  ; of  course  that  is  from  a fund ; it  is  not  conducted  on  com- 
mercial principles  so  to  speak  ? — Then  the  other  aspect  presents  itself  to  me  that  there  would  be  a 
proposition  to  increase  the  price  of  meat  for  the  purpose  of  giving  private  enterprise  an  opportunity 
to  compete.  I do  not  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  would  desire  to  pay  higher  to  enable 
private  enterprise  to  go  into  competition. 

4729.  Indirectly  they  pay  it  through  their  rates  ? — No,  the  rates  would  remain  the  same. 
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4731.  Is  there  actually  now  an  annual  loss  ?— No,  but  taking  the  whole  expenditure  on  the 
building's  and  management  the  whole  period,  there  has  been  more  expended  for  the  entire  period 
than  the  receipts. 

4732.  Is  that  not  a loss  ? — In  the  long  run,  but  it  is  no  present  loss. 

4733.  In  other  words  you  hive  not  paid  back  your  capital  up  to  the  present  moment.  You 
have  still  a difference  of  a considerable  number  of  thousands? — The  difference  between  £43,000 
and  £50,000.  But  with  regard  to  the  question  of  killing,  and  with  regard  to  moving  the  cattle 
markets  and  abattoirs,  wherever  they  were  moved,  supposing  they  were  to  be  moved,  I think  it  is 
indisputable  that  both  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  should  go  together,  and  should  be  in  close  prox- 
imity one  with  the  other;  and  when  you  should  take  them  out  and  imagine  that  you  were  going  to 
get  them  into  some  isolated  place  in  the  country,  it  must  be  also  remembered  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  isolation  of  the  place  would  be  the  necessity  of  having  the  people  employed  at  that 
isolated  place  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  immediately  means  that  you  commence  a 
township,  and  that  township  grows  until  it  has  its  mayor  and  corporation,  who  protest  against 
the  so-called  abomination,  and  those  abattoirs  and  cattle-yards  must  go  further  afield  somewhere 
else.  It  is  only  a shifting  of  time  and  position.  And  it  is  also  a very  beautiful  and  pleasant  idea 
to  think  of  animals  being  brought  benevolently  down  and  turned  out  into  green  pastures,  there  to 
ruminate  and  enjoy  themselves  till  misfortune  calls  them  to  their  last  account;  but  it  has  to  be  re- 
membered, as  they  come  down  in  thousands,  that  all  those  green  pastures  ’would  be  trampled  out  of 
existence,  and  that  you  would  have  bare  spaces  around.  And  wherever  you  have  established  a large 
market  it  must  have  communication  by  railway  for  speedy  transit,  and  the  animals  in  going  down 
that  railway  would  go  through  the  process  of  being  knocked  about  the  same  as  they  do  now,  and 
it  would  be  only  a question  of  degree  in  any  case.  If  you  establish  a market  north  of  Melbourne 
you  must  also  have  one  south  of  Melbourne,  and  probably  another  east;  and  when  you  have  done  all 
that,  there  are  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Melbourne  who  will  want  a market  and  abattoirs 
also.  From  the  experience  of  market  matters  I have  had  (and  that  experience  goes  back  to  when 
I was  a child  of  six  or  seven  years  old)  I know  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  drive  than 
markets.  Markets  make  themselves  according  to  convenience,  those  engaged  in  trade  find  what 
suits  them  best,  and  aggregating  for  convenience  firmly  establish  markets,  and  to  interfere  with 
them  upon  merely  speculative  ideas  of  doing  better  savours  very  much  of  teaching  their  own 
business  to  people  who  practically  know  all  about  it.  That  impresses  itself  very  strongly  upon  me 
in  regard  to  markets.  I remember  one  market  in  London  which  was  open  when  I was  a child  of 
six  or  seven  years.  It  was  as  beautiful  and  ingeniously  planned  a market  as  human  wit  and 
wisdom  could  then  have  devised.  It  was  planned  to  supersede  Billingsgate  Market,  with  far 
better  and  nicer  accommodation.  It  was  to  supersede  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  be  an  immense 
improvement  on  it,  and  to  supersede  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets,  and  other  meat  markets, 
by  having  ample  space  for  the  sale  of  meat.  It  was  opened  with  great  dclat,  the  letting  up  of  a 
balloon,  eating  and  drinking,  and  great  glorification ; and  free  occupation  of  the  place  was  given  to 
tenants  for  one  or  two  years,  I forget  which,  but  long  before  the  expiry  of  the  free  occupation  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  absolutely  empty.  It  was  finally  converted,  after  years,  into  a toy 
bazaar  ; and,  last  of  all,  was  bought  up  for  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station,  and  is  now  the  site 
of  that  and  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  and  of  the  Middlesex  end  of  the  railway  bridge  that  there 
crosses  the  Thames.  That  was  Hnngerford  Market.  Another  experience  was  the  Farringdon 
Market,  in  the  city,  where  it  was  supposed  it  was  only  necessary  to  put  up  the  best  market, 
according  to  the  latest  knowledge  and  wisdom  ; but  that  place  also  was  an  empty  failure,  and  long 
since  has  gone  to  other  occupation.  And  so  with  these  market  matters  I repeat  that  it  is  a very 
dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  the  arrangements  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  long  experience 
of  men  who  know  what  the  business  is  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what  the  requirements  are.  With 
regard  to  this  cattle  market  of  Melbourne,  any  alteration  made  to  shift  the  site  of  the  cattle  market 
miles  out  of  Melbourne  would  be  a matter  of  loss  and  serious  consideration  to  people  as  far  away 
as  Queensland,  to  crowds  of  people  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  people  in  South  Australia,  as  well 
as  in  Victoria ; and  whilst  the  market  can  be  carried  on  with  proper  arrangements,  and  with 
proper  railway  facilities  given  it,  as  far  as  the  cattle  market  is  concerned,  my  view  is  most  cer- 
tainly it  is  better  let  alone  than  being  meddled  with  experimentally.  I may  say  with  regard  to  what 
I have  seen  suggested,  namely,  that  the  area  is  not  large  enough,  it  is  far  larger  than  the  cattle 
market  and  abattoir  site  in  London.  Smithfield  Market,  in  London,  was  in  a position  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where,  of  course,  it  caused  very  great  inconvenience,  and  was  an  absolute  cause  of 
danger,  and  more  especially  because  there  were  no  slaughter-houses  in  connexion  with  it ; but  at 
Newgate  Market  and  elsewhere  that  was  removed,  but  not  out  of  London  practically.  It  was 
removed  to  Islington,  and  there  it  is  now.  I have  here  a little  schedule  of  reasons  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  borough  of  Flemington  and  embodied  in  a petition  purporting  to  show  why  the 
cattle-yards  should  be  removed  from  Melbourne.  There  are  some  sixteen  reasons ; every  one  of 
them  is  answerable  with  the  plainest  simplicity ; but  one  of  the  contentions  of  Flemington,  that 
the  cattle  market  and  abattoirs  should  be  removed  is  that  they  are  surrounded  by  a dense  popula- 
tion. Why  the  population  of  Islington  is  as  large  as  the  entire  population  of  Melbourne  and  its 
suburbs,  and  it  surrounds  the  cattle  market  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  at  Islington ; and  all  their  area 
for  the  cattle  market  of  London  is  30  acres  ; and  there  are  eight  slaughter-houses  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  what  really  may  be  called  a central  portion  of  London. 

4734.  I understand  then  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  country  killing  is  to  come  into  vogue,  its 
benefits  must  first  be  proved  to  a certain  extent  by  private  enterprise  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  The 
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market  in  Melbourne  as  it  exists  has  been  created  by  private  enterprise — has  been  created  for  and  e.  g.  FitzGibboa 
by  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  resort  to  it.  and  from  the  experience  of  what  suits  them  best; 
and  they  protest,  so  far  as  I have  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  them,  strongly  that  the  arrange- 
ments, which  have  come  out  of  their  experience,  are  the  very  best  to  suit  them  and  their  consti- 
tuents. If  better  arrangements  can  be  made  by  others,  by  all  means  let  them  do  it;  and  if  the 
community  gets  the  benefit,  we  shall  all  rejoice. 

4735.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you,  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs,  as  modified  in  the  way 
you  have  sketched,  to  supply  the  whole  metropolitan  district  of  Melbourne  ? — Yes,  I think  it  quite 
possible  to  supply  the  whole  metropolitan  district,  to  provide  accommodation  and  to  supply  the 
whole  district  of  Melbourne. 

4736.  Need  great  difficulty  be  experienced  in  the  carriage  of  meat  from  the  abattoirs  to  the 
various  portions  of  the  metropolitan  district  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  Considering  the  condition 
of  the  roads  as  they  are  now,  with  the  improvements  of  wood  pavement  and  so  forth,  I conceive 
that  the  transit  from  the  abattoirs,  where  they  are  at  present  situated,  to  any  part  of  the 
metropolis  will  be  a matter  of  ease. 

4737.  There  is  one  side  question  I omitted  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  hides  and  skins  of  animals  from  the  abattoirs;  is  it  proposed  to  modify  the  present 
system  at  all  ? At  present  a large  proportion  of  them  are  brought  into  town  and  sold  at  the  ware- 
houses ? — They  sell  the  hides  and  skins  as  part  of  the  trade  of  the  wool  merchants — a sort  of 
offshoot  of  the  exporting  trade — the  law  provides  that  licences  may  be  issued  for  noxious  trades, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  no  actual  offence  created,  I do  not  know,  that  there  should  be  any  necessity 
to  interfere  with  them. 

4738.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  trade  in  skins  ? — No,  I am  not.  We  have  had  at  times 
complaints,  but  I have  not  had  any  complaints  since  the  law  enabling  the  licensing  of  noxious 
trades ; because  complaints  would  incur  the  forfeiture  of  licence,  a consequence  that  would  be 

troublesome. 

4739.  In  your  opinion  then,  you  say  that  the  issuing  of  such  licences  has  led  to  improve- 
ment ? — Yes,  it  has  given  a justification  for  supervision,  which,  if  exercised  without  such  power  of 
licensing,  would  appear  to  be  an  officious  thrusting  in  upon  people’s  business ; but  the  issue  of  a 
licence  gives  a direct  authority  for  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  that  licence  are  complied  with. 

4740.  I would  like  to  ask  the  area  of  the  Islington  market.  Is  the  population  supplied  by 
it  greater  than  the  whole  population  in  and  around  Melbourne  ? — Greater  than  the  population  of 
the  whole  of  Australia. 

4741.  I mean  the  area  of  the  market,  in  comparison  with  the  Melbourne  abattoirs  ? — It  is 
very  much  smaller.  Taking  the  cattle-yards  and  the  site  of  the  slaughter-houses  together,  the  size 
of  the  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  for  Melbourne  is  one-third  larger. 

4742.  Is  the  whole  of  London  supplied  from  there  ? — The  greater  portion.  There  are  other 
modes  of  supply  in  addition,  for  instance,  a place  down  at  Deptford ; that  supplies  a portion  of 
London,  but  it  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  Islington. 

4743.  Was  not  the  site  of  the  abattoirs  chosen  on  account  of  its  remote  position  from  Mel- 
bourne. I understood  you  to  say  population  was  sparse  at  that  time  ? — That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  principal  reason  was  the  great  abundance  of  room  for  abattoirs  and  cattle-yards  together,  and 
at  a place  where  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  travelling  the  cattle  from  the  yards  to  the  abattoirs, 
and  which  was  also  near  to  Melbourne,  so  that  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  getting  the 
meat  from  the  abattoirs  into  the  city. 

4744.  You  are  aware  that,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  accommodation  of  the  European 
cities,  the  accommodation  for  Melbourne  is  large  ? — Very  large. 

4745.  As  compared  with  any  city  in  Europe  ?— Any  I am  acquainted  with. 

4746.  If  markets  were  established  anywhere  else — there  are  three  or  four  possible  stations 
on  the  main  lines — would  there  be  any  loss  to  the  producers  ? — It  would  be  highly  unsatisfactory 
to  the  owners  of  cattle.  They  would  not  be  sure  they  were  getting  so  good  a price  at  the  one  place 
as  they  would  get  at  the  other. 

4747.  You  think  there  should  be  some  system  for  centralization  of  the  sale  of  cattle  ? — I 
think  so.  There  would  be  a saving  of  labour,  and  that  tends  to  keep  down  the  price  of  meat,  which 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 

4748.  With  reference  to  the  supplying  of  the  suburbs — the  southern  suburbs— do  you  think 
the  metropolitan  abattoirs  would  be  able  to  supply,  say  Brighton,  for  instance  ? — That  would  depend 
on  the  mode  of  carriage,  how  it  was  treated.  If  the  whole  place  was  to  be  supplied,  arrangements 
might  be  made  to  carry  it  by  railway. 

4749.  You  think  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  ? — No. 

4750.  They  would  carry  the  meat  in  shorter  time  by  rail  than  it  is  carried  at  the  present 
time  by  road  ? — Provided  railway  accommodation  is  provided. 

4751.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state  ? — No.  If  there  is  any  further  infor- 
mation the  Commission  desire  from  me,  I shall  be  only  too  happy  to  furnish  it.  I would  just  like 
to  say  that  I saw  in  a newspaper  that  a question  was  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  to  whether 
advantage  would  arise  from  independent  supervision  over  the  abattoirs  and  noxious  trades.  I wish 
to  say,  as  to  the  supervision  exercised,  that  the  Health  Committee  of  the  City  Council  (which  has 
the  supervision  of  the  city  abattoirs)  encourages  the  greatest  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  performing  those  duties,  not  only  the  superintendent,  but  all  the  people  assisting  him;  and 
that  for  the  last  seven  years  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  has  had  orders  to  visit  the  abattoirs 
weekly,  as  if  it  were  a private  place,  and  to  report  any  faults  in  the  cleanliness;  in  fact  to  report 
upon  the  whole  establishment.  He  visits  the  place  weekly,  and  on  an  uncertain  day,  so  there  is 
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no  certainty  when  he  will  go,  and  his  report  is  given  in  weekly  to  the  Health  Committee.  He 
reports  upon  the  state  of  the  abattoirs  and  yards,  and  specially  and  individually  upon  the  state  of 
the  three  places  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bennet,  Hatton,  and  Quinn,  and  O’Neill’s  gut  factory,  and  if 
there  is  any  cause  of  complaint  the  people  are  communicated  with,  so  that  attention  shall  be  paid 
to  the  matter. 

4752.  Could  you  give  us  the  authority  that  supervises  the  meat  market  at  Islington? — The 
Corporation  of  London. 

4753.  It  has  supreme  control? — Yes.  I would  like  to  add  one  other  word  about  the  size  of 
cattle  markets.  The  largest  such  market  in  the  world  is  that  of  Chicago,  there  they  have  some 
300  acres  of  land.  In  their  jiens  they  have  some  160  acres.  They  have  an  entire  municipality, 
with  an  army  of  men  to  control.  They  do  an  immense  business  in  meat,  for  large  canning  and 
tinning  pi  aces.  Notwithstanding  that,  when  it  was  first  established,  it  was  outside  of  Chicago,  it  is 
now  wrapped  round  by  the  city.  When  first  taken  up,  it  was  a reedy  swamp,  but  they  have  raised 
it  and  improved  it,  and  whatever  the  faults  of  the  killing  places  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  market, 
it  is  as  well  ordered  as  a place  could  be  wanted  to  be. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Thomas  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 


4754.  By  the  Commission.—- What  is  your  office? — Mayor  of  South  Melbourne. 

4755.  Have  you  been  long  resident  in  that  district? — Some  seventeen  years. 

4756.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  local  abattoirs  ? — Yes. 

4757.  Have  you  visited  it  recently  ? — A few  days  ago. 

4758.  Do  you  consider  its  condition  satisfactory? — No,  scarcely  satisfactory. 

4759.  What  are  the  defects? — The  main  defect,  as  I understand  it,  is  that  of  drainage. 

4760.  Is  there  a sufficient  fall  in  the  country  round  to  allow  the  refuse  fluid  to  pass  off 
quickly? — It  does  pass  off,  but  not  quickly. 

4761.  Where  does  it  pass  to? — The  liquid  passes  into  the  Yarra,  I think. 

4762.  How  conducted  to  the  Yarra? — Through  a shoot,  as  they  call  it. 

4763.  What  is  that  shoot  made  of? — Wood. 

4764.  Is  the  ground  round  that  shoot  dry,  or  are  pools  found  round  the  shoot  near  the  abat- 
toirs?— There  are  pools  now,  from  the  reason  that  the  Harbour  Trust  not  long  ago  filled  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  and  left  the  abattoirs  in  a hole,  so  to  speak  ; hence  the  defective  drainage. 

4765.  Those  pools  come  close  to  the  abattoir  building  ? — One  of  them  does. 

Is  it  a fact  that  blood  from  the  shoot  overflows  into  those  lagoons? — No,  I do  not 
I found  it  when  I visited  the  place.  That  has  not  been  the  case  when  I was  there. 

Is  the  water  in  the  lagoons  offensive? — I cannot  detect  offence. 

Does  it  look  offensive  to  the  eye  ? — Sometimes. 

In  what  way  ? — The  colour. 

What  colour  is  it? — I have  seen  it  when  it  was  a faintish-green. 

That  shows  stagnancy? — Yes. 

That  would  show  that  there  are  stagnant  pools  near  the  abattoirs,  and  you  attribute 
land  has  been  raised  near  the  river,  by  the  action  of  the  Harbour  Trust  ? 


4766. 

think  that. 

4767. 

4768. 

4769. 

4770. 

4771. 

4772. 

it  to  the  fact  that  the 
—Yes. 


4773.  Is  there  any  drainage  at  all  of  the  low-lying  ground  round  the  abattoirs  ? — Yes,  there 
is  drainage. 

4774.  In  what  way? — Where  the  shoot  that  I speak  of  is,  it  has  been  raised  to  make 
drainage. 

4775.  That  is  from  the  shoot  itself;  that  just  drains  the  abattoirs  ? — The  shoot  partly  drains, 
from  part,  but  not  from  the  whole. 

4776.  Not  the  surrounding  land? — It  could  not. 

4777.  It  does  not  drain  the  surrounding  land,  it  only  drains  the  abattoirs  ? — I could  not  say 
as  to  that. 

4778.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  cattle-yard,  round  the  abattoirs,  is  satisfactory  ? — 
I do  not. 

4779.  What  are  the  defects  you  have  noticed  ? — On  account  of  the  deficient  drainage  the 
place  does  not  dry ; it  cannot  dry  as  quickly  as  it  should. 

4780.  Therefore,  the  various  yards  are  more  or  less  boggy? — -Yes. 

4781.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  them  clean  in  wet  weather? — Not  in  wet  weather. 

4782.  Is  there  any  shelter  for  the  cattle  at  all  ? — Not  in  the  yards. 

4783.  Passing  into  the  abattoirs : do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  paving  is  satisfactory? 
— My  experience  of  those  things  is  so  limited  that  I do  not  know  that  my  opinion  is  of  value. 
I may  say,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  place  is  as  cleanly  as  it  could  be  kept. 

4784.  Is  it  so  pitched  that  blood  and  other  matters  accumulate  in  the  cracks  between  the 
pitchers  ? — It  may  be  so.  I am  not  in  a position  to  contradict  that. 

4785.  You  think  it  is  so? — Yes. 

4786.  Do  you  think  the  drainage  of  the  floor  would  allow  the  blood  and  stuff  to  run  off 
quickly? — Judging  of  the  condition  of  the  place,  in  my  opinion,  I think  it  would. 

4787.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  wooden  gratings  where  the  sheep  are  killed  ; have 
you  turned  them  up  and  examined  them? — Not  closely. 

4788.  When  you  have  visited  those  places  were  your  visits  expected  or  not? — Not  as  far  as 
I knew  it. 
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At  any  rate  the  manure  is  only  allowed 
that  then? — 1 am  assured  the  places  are 


places  where  the  manure  is  at  tlie  abattoirs  ?• 
to  remain  there  a very  few  hours. 

4790.  In  your  opinion  no  nuisance  arises  from 
cleaned  out  every  day. 

4791.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  retain  those  abattoirs  in  their  present  situation  ?— In  their 
present  situation  ; the  site  do  you  mean? 

site?— Yes,  I think  it  is  a great  convenience  for  South  Melbourne 
_Ye«  4793'  D°  y°U  thlUk  abatt°irS  COuld  be  maintained  there  and  not  be  deleterious  to  health  ? 

T-ok  K°  y0U  thinn  drabia°e  could  be  provided,  sufficient?— By  the  filling  up  of  the  land. 
4,95.  Does  your  Council  propose  to  take  any  steps  to  modify  the  levels  of  this  land?— 
Thereby  hangs  a tale.  There  have  been  suggestions  made  by  various  Ministers  of  the  Crown  At 
the  time  Mr.  Tucker  was  Minister  of  Lands,  the  Port  Melbourne  and  South  Melbourne  Councils 
WipIieaWeidM  1 atTgentleman  and  placed  the  matter  of  the  abattoirs,  the  state  of  them,  before  his 
notice, _ and  Mr.  lucker,  at  that  time,  suggested  that  a site  should  be  found  at  Caulfield  for  the 
abattoirs  blit  as  soon  as  that  got  into  print  the  Caulfield  people  objected  strongly.  We  then 
returned  to  Mi.  Tucker,  and  Oakleigh  was  suggested,  and  when  that  became  known  the  tradesmen 
and  butchers  of  South  Melbourne  and  Port  Melbourne,  in  meeting  assembled,  objected  stronffiv 
on  account  of  the  distance.  They  said  it  would  increase  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  besides 
destroying  the  shippmg  trade  of  Port  Melbourne  also,  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  price.  ’ 

47Q7'  w pr°r0Sa  ,being  t0  do  away  with  both  abattoirs  ?— Yes,  take  them  both  from  us 
P 4/9,7-  W*re  au/  othey  suggestions  made  of  great  moment?— The  objections  were  sent  to 
he  Couucfis,  and  we  forwarded  them  to  the  Minister.  About  that  time  Mr.  Dow  took  the  portion 

leld  by  Mi.  lucker,  and  the  matter  was  at  that  time  continually  cropping  up the  matter  of 

a large  abattoirs-and  the  Central  Board  of  Health  were  in  communication  with  us  aTout  the 
alle0ed  nuisance,  and  we  sought  an  interview  with  the  new  Minister,  Mr.  Dow,  and  the  result  was 
(if  my  memory  serves  me)  that  Mr.  Dow  intimated  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  that  a con- 
erence  of  the  local  bodies  interested  should  be  held  to  consider  the  question.  The  conference 
was  not  called  by  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  but  a communication  was  forwarded  from  that  bod  v 
to  the  mayor  tor  the  tune  being,  at  South  Melbourne,  intimating  in  so  many  words  hat  if  that 
gentleman,  or  any  one  else  interested,  chose  to  attend  a meeting  Xf  the  Central  Board  of  Health  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  the  matter  of  the  abattoirs,  he  could  do  so.  Our  mayOT  at  that  timo 
tha/ T Pnt0faCCept  SiUC1nni  mt™atl0D’  knowing  tbat  tbe  suggestion  had  been  made  by  the  Minister 
position.  fSrenCe  S10u  dbe  beld;  and  1 belleve  the  Port  Melbourne  mayor  took ' up  the  same 

South  Mdboume^  the  SUpply  °f  the  southera  districts,  including 

anoti,er  s,te’  °r  tiM  Ministo  * « 

1861.  47"'  Why  Sll°Uld  the  Minister  imProve  y°lir  abattoirs  ?-It  is  a Crown  grant,  granted  in 

wp  Y7 1°?]d  like  f°  bave  tbat  site  raised?— We  should  like  to  have  that  site  raised— 

we  should  be  satisfied— or  exchange  it  for  another.  raised— 

f °U  be  wdhng  to  combine  with  other  municipalities.  I mean  to  use  the  same 

; ‘ 4I0I  r Attrihfv6™ ; 7,  if  slrld  w u<:  ,*•  ^ t.  ^ iTJeZs 

present  slar^Tn  ^fen ® “d"fak“  ‘“movement  of  the 

z assn*: 

the  metr0p0litai1  abattoirs  is  as  far  as 

than  in  tlle  p™e  »f  “eat  is  not  higher  at  Camberwell 

price  on  account  of  their  heavy  expenses. PnSet  ’ 6CaUSe  t lG  Melbourne  butchers  must  get  a good 

on  the  metropolitan ^attoirs  ?— Yes? °UbIe  m summer  migbt  ai’ise  if  you  were  entirely  dependent 
4810.  How  are  the  cattle  taken  over  from  the  cattle-yards  to  South  Melbourne  ?- 


continued, 
28th  Aug.  1888. 


over. 


-Driv 


en 


4811.  At  night?— Yes. 

481  a’  }There  frora/  Which  way? — I could  not  say.  Along  the  Yarra  bank 
48  3.  They  come  Irma  Newmarket ? — Yes,  I suppose  so.  ° “b,mk- 

manent  abattoirs  m °f  thc  r,ateTayers  of  South  Melbourne  desire  to  have  per- 
S™,,l7  ’ SOm™here  near  wIlere  they  are  now.  Have  the  Council  elicited  an 
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Thomas  smith,  opinion  on  that? — No.  They  consider  they  have  the  opinion  of  the  majority  unless  they  speak  to 
28th  Au“i888.  the  contrary. 

4815.  You  object  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Central  Board  of  Health.  Had  there  been  any- 
thing that  could  he  considered  complaints  from  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  or  any  other  sugges- 
tions?— I have  not  hfeard  complaints  recently.  I heard  that  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Board’s  inspector,  was 
there  lately,  and  said  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of. 

4816.  Has  not  the  Council  received  complaints  from  Mr.  Taylor  regarding  the  state  of  the 
abattoirs  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say. 

4817.  Have  complaints  been  received  from  residents  in  the  neighbourhood? — Not  so  far  as 
I know.  The  lessee  told  me  Mr.  Taylor  had  been.  I was  not  there  when  he  was  there. 

4818.  He  says  it  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  kept  clean? — I may  say  the  South  Mel- 
bourne Council  could  get  a much  better  rent  if  they  could  give  a fixed  lease  to  the  lessee  ; but  they 
cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind.  We  are  willing  to  give  the  man  a week’s  notice  if  we  can  get 
another  place. 

4819.  You  are  relying  on  compensation;  you  could  not  expend  your  funds  to  purchase  a site? 

4820.  If  yon  get  permanent  tenure  of  the  site  for  abattoirs,  do  you  think  your  Council 
would  be  prepared  to  make  a further  borough  rate,  so  as  to  raise  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  &c.,  and  to  improve  the  place  by  adopting  some  of  the  now  known  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  refuse,  such  as  Farmer’s  desiccators,  of  which  you  have,  no  doubt,  heard  ? — If  the 
Council  permanently  had  the  site,  I know  they  would  adopt  those  things.  With  regard  to 
Farmer’s  desiccators,  South  Melbourne  has  been  the  first  Council  to  move  in  the  matter.  We 
contemplate  having  one  of  those  machines. 

4821.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  get  one  ? — The  preliminary  steps. 

4822.  What  are  they  ? — The  steps  ? 

4823.  Yes?— We  are  ascertaining  the  cost.  We  have  decided,  with  other  Councils,  that 
one  of  those  machines  shall  be  tried. 

4824.  In  connexion  with  the  abattoirs  ? — No.  But  as  far  as  the  abattoirs  are  concerned, 
I am  sure  the  Council  would  be  prepared  to  start  at  once  if  they  had  the  site. 

4825.  If  they  got  the  site  they  would  be  prepared  to  use  Farmer’s  desiccators  ? — Yes. 

4826.  As  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned,  the  present  buildings  would  not  be  sufficient? 


— We  should  have  to  see  to  that. 

4827.  Is  there  any  objection  to  getting  meat  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs  for  those 
districts;  do  you  know  of  any? — That  is  the  main  objection  that  I have  mentioned. 

4828.  Increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  ? — Yes. 

4829.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  the  abattoirs,  or  the  noxious  trades,  on  whicli  you  would 
like  to  make  any  statement? — No.  I need  hardly  say  that  mayors  and  councillors  come  and 
go,  but  town  clerks  go  on  for  ever.  We  can  hardly  speak  on  these  matters  as  town  clerks  can. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


F.  G.  Miles, 
28th  Aug.  1 888. 


Frederick  George  Miles  sworn  and  examined. 

4830.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  town  clerk  of  the  City  of  South  Melbourne  ? — Yes. 

4831.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  ? — Since  the  1st  of  January,  1880. 

4832.  How  long  resident  in  the  district  ? — Since  that  date. 

4833.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs  ? — I know 
them  from  occasional  visits. 

4834.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statements  made  by  the  mayor  ? — Generally. 

4835.  Do  you  desire  to  supplement  or  add  to  his  statements  ? — No,  beyond  saying  that 
it  is  not  the  condition  of  the  abattoirs  there  is  a single  objection  to,  but  the  surroundings  of  the 
buildings  that  objection  can  be  taken  to. 

4836.  Do  you  think  that  either  the  buildings  or  the  out-buildings,  or  the  site,  or  drainage, 
can  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly  satisfactory  ? — No. 

4837.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  any  radical  improvement  made  there  ? — No,  not  on  that 

site.  _ . 

4838.  Do  you  think  if  you  obtain  a good  long  tenure  it  would  be  possible  to  put  properly 

drained  and  equipped  abattoirs  there  ? — Yes,  certainly.^ 

4839.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  serious  difficulties  in  supplying  the  residents  of  South 
Melbourne,  in  the  way  of  meat,  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs  ? — Until  the  railway  arrangements 
are  a little  more  perfect  I think  there  would  be  a difficulty. 

4840.  What  do  you  mean  by  “the  railway  arrangements  a little  more  perfect”? — The 
meat  would  be  brought  in  from  Newmarket  by  rail  to  Spencer-street,  and  at  present  there  is 
considerable  delay  in  getting  anything  across  from  that  station  to  the  Hobson’s  Bay  station. 

4841.  That  is,  if  the  supply  was  to  be  by  railway,  you  would  require  improved  service 
between  the  two  stations? — Yes,  the  completion  of  the  connexion. 

4842.  Do  you  think,  in  the  absence  of  such  railway  accommodation,  a better  mode  of  transit 
by  road  would  remove  the  difficulty  ? — As  far  as  the  supply  to  the  residents  of  South  Melbourne, 
probably. 

4843.  That  is,  it  would  remove  all  difficulty,  to  your  district? — As  far  as  the  residents  are 
concerned ; but  the  butchers  supply  the  shipping,  and  they,  necessarily,  have  to  have  their  meat 
ready,  and  if  they  have  to  go  any  distance  for  it  they  might  lose  the  ships — that  is,  ships 
going  out, 
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4844.  Could  not  they  do  that  by  the  use  of  steam  launches  ? — It  is  of  the  ships  going  away 
I speak,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  In  hot  weather,  if  the  cattle  cannot  be  killed,  there  may  be 
some  delay  in  getting  the  meat  across  from  Newmarket  to  the  shipping. 

4845.  As  far  as  the  residents  are  concerned,  you  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  he 
supplied  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs  ? — So  far  as  1 can  see. 

4846.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  a combination  by  the  south 
cities  and  towns  so  as  to  have  one  abattoirs  for  the  whole  southern  district  ? — I do  not  think  there 
should  be ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  met.  I have  the  corres- 
pondence and  minutes  here  of  proceedings  of  a conference  that  was  held,  representing  St.  Kilda, 
South  Melbourne,  and  Port  Melbourne,  with  the  object  of  having  an  abattoirs  for  the  three 
municipalities. 

4847.  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  conference? — Nil. 

4848.  What  was  the  real  difficulty  ? — In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  site. 

4849.  Did  they  all  want  the  abattoirs,  or  all  refuse  to  have  them? — The  mayor  has 
explained  how  it  was : that  a deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Tucker,  and  this  matter  came  up,  and  that 
Mr.  Dow  afterwards  had  the  matter  before  him.  Caulfield  was  the  first  place  suggested ; and  the 
President  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  Avas  consulted  by  Mr.  Tucker  as  to  a site,  and,  as  I said, 
at  the  deputation,  Caulfield  was  suggested  as  a place  where  the  abattoirs  could  be  erected  for  the 
southern  municipalities. 

4850.  And  the  subsequent  history  of  that  negotiation  was  that  given  by  the  mayor? — Yes. 
A site  was  selected  by  Mr.  Dow  at  Fisherman’s  Bend.  When  it  was  reported  to  the  St.  Kilda 
Council  they  disagreed  ; they  considered  the  abattoirs  at  St.  Kilda  were  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  municipality. 

4851.  And  they  withdrew? — Yes,  altogether. 

4852.  With  regard  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure : are  the  sums  large ; have  you  any 
statements  there? — They  are  let  at  £150  a year.  That  could  be  considerably  increased  if  we  could 
give  anything  like  a lease. 

4853.  Do  you  spend  anything  on  the  abattoirs? — Just  necessary  repairs. 

4854.  AVhat  does  that  amount  to  per  annum? — Comparatively  trifling,  because,  while  we 
hold  it  this  way,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  expend  more  money  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

4855.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  of  the  South  Melbourne  and  the  Port 
Melbourne  municipalities  combining  and  building  a good  place.  Would  your  Council  be  willing  to 
do  that  ? — Yes,  I think  So.  Here  is  a resolution  “ adopted  by  conference,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Councils  of  South  and  Port  Melbourne,  held  on  October  17th,  1887,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  South  Melbourne.  The  conference,  having  inspected  plans  of  abattoirs  kindly  furnished  by 
authority  of  the  Honorable  the  Chief  Secretary,  Councillor  Larkin  moved,  and  Councillor  Buxton 
seconded,  ‘ That  this  conference  represent  to  the  Minister  that  the  Councils  represented  at  this 
conference  are  prepared  to  expend  a sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  a suitable  building.’ — Carried.” 

4856.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  two  or  more  of  the  southern  municipalities 
agreeing  on  any  site  and  acquiring  it,  say,  by  purchase,  and  building  on  it? — I do  not  see  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  about  the  site  selected  by  Mr.  Dow,  at  Fisherman’s  Bend. 

4857.  That  is  the  one  objected  to  by  Williamstown? — Yes.  And  St.  Kilda  suggested  their 
own  abattoirs  were  sufficient  for  them,  and  they  stuck  to  their  own. 

4858.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state  to  the  Commission  ? — No.  The 
position  of  the  Council  of  South  Melbourne  is,  they  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  leave  the  place  as  it  is. 
That  has  been  said  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  to  Mr.  Deakin  over  and  over  again;  but  they  are 
powerless  to  improve  the  place  while  they  hold  the  land  with  the  insecure  tenure  they  have.  They 
are  quite  willing  to  move  if  the  Government  give  them  compensation.  Here  is  a letter  I sent  to 
the  Under  Secretary,  dated  22nd  February  last  : — “ Sir, — Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  South 
Melbourne  abattoirs,  I have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  by  direction,  that  the  Council  of  this  city  has 
no  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  abattoirs,  as  its  desire  is  to  aid  in  every  way  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  the  city,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
slaughtering  requirements  of  the  city  by  the  Government,  and  the  Council  should  receive  some  con- 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  site  and  the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  the  building,  as  it  is 
solely  in  the  public  interest  that  the  land  adjoining  has  been  raised  and  the  present  defective 
condition  of  the  site  thereby  caused.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
(signed)  Fredk.  Geo.  Miles,  Town  Clerk.” 

4859.  Did  you  ask  them  for  compensation  on  their  own  site  ? — No  ; we  did  not  ask  them 
for  compensation  on  their  own  site  ; but  we  should  be  losing  £150  a year,  and  the  trade  of  South 
Melbourne  would  be,  to  some  extent,  injured;  so  the  trade  represented  to  us. 

4860.  And  you  think  the  Government  should  give  you  some  compensation  for  that,  or 
give  yon  some  other  site  ? — Yes.  I may  say  also  that  the  Council  of  South  Melbourne  are  now 
going  into  the  matter  of  providing  another  loan,  and,  out  of  that  loan,  providing  desiccators  for  the 
destruction  of  town  refuse;  and  abattoir  refuse  could  be  then  dealt  with,  if  the  matter  could  be 
satisfactorily  settled  about  the  site. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next , at  half-past  Two  o'clock. 


F.  G.  Miles, 
continwd , 
28th  Aug.  1888. 
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TUESDAY,  4th  SEPTEMBER,  1888. 


Present  : 

Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair ; 


C.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E., 
W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B., 

A.  P.  Akehurst,  Esq., 


Hon.  James  Campbell, 

T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
Professor  D.  Orme  Masson. 


Robert  Hesleden  Binney  sworn  and  examined. 

4861.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — Myrtlebank,  Footscray. 

4862.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Bone  miller,  manure  merchant,  and  tallow  refiner. 

4863.  You  have  desired  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

4864.  Will  you  kindly  make  such  statement  as  you  desire? — I looked  forward  more  to 
being  asked  a series  of  questions;  but  I have  brought  a detailed  list  of  raw  material  used  by  us 
during  the  years  from  June,  1886,  to  August,  1888.  We  take,  annually,  about  6,000  tons,  and  this 
material  consists  of  butchers’  green  bones,  dry  bones,  bone  meat,  fat,  refuse  beef  and  mutton,  sheep’s 
heads  and  trotters,  and  bullocks’  heads  and  feet.  Bullocks’  and  sheep’s  heads  and  feet  are  not 
used  for  human  consumption  here,  but  are  all  sent  to  bone  mills.  Statement  under  gives  the 
material  that  lips  been  delivered  to  our  factory.  Green  bones  we  receive  from  the  butchers’  shops. 

4865.  What  is  “ B meat  ” ? — That  is  the  refuse  from  the  vats,  which  other  people  have 
brought,  not  having  mills  of  their  own  to  grind. 

4866.  What  is  super  ? — The  super-phosphate  of  lime  we  get  from  the  sugar  company. 

4867.  What  is  the  marl  ? — AVe  use  it  in  the  summer  weather,  for  drying  up  any  refuse 
liquor  lying  about  the  place.  That  information  is  taken  from  our  books. — [ Statement  put  in 
marked  “A.  ”] 

STATEMENT  A.— TOTALS. 


4868.  Will  you  just  state  the  sources  from  which  you  get  those  different  materials  ? — 
Sheep’s  heads  and  trotters.  The  sheep  are  killed  at  the  various  abattoirs,  and  the  skins  are  sold  to 
the  fellmongors;  the  heads  and  trotters  are  parts  cut  from  skins,  and  we  receive  them  from  the 
fellmongers  direct.  The  bullocks’  heads  and  feet  we  receive  straight  from  the  abattoirs.  Dry  bones 
we  receive  from  the  middle  men  and  dealers  that  keep  marine  stores  in  Melbourne.  Green  bones 
we  receive  direct  from  the  butchers,  that  is  when  they  have  cut  the  meat  off  for  the  purpose  of  their 
customers,  and  the  bones  are  left  behind;  and  we  send  our  carts  daily  to  each  butcher,  according  to 
the  amount  of  trade  he  does — some  have  one  hundredweight,  some  two  or  three  ; it  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  meat  consumed  at  the  time,  and  a great  deal  depends  on  the  weather.  The  supply 
is  very  intermittent.  Some  days  we  receive  six  or  seven  tons,  whereas  with  a sudden  change  of 
weather  turning  to  a thunderstorm,  we  may  receive  close  on  50  or  60  tons.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  in  the  morning  what  we  are  going  to  receive  by  night  time.  A thunderstorm  coming  on  will 
often  deteriorate  all  the  meat  in  Melbourne,  so  that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  cope  with ; we 
have  to  work  all  the  day  and  night  to  keep  the  material  down  at  all.  The  next  item  is  bone  meat, 
that  is  where  smaller  factories  have  purchased  these  green  bones  and  matter;  they  themselves  have 
not  mills  to  crush  it,  and  thej''  sell  it  to  us,  and  we  dry  it  and  grind  it  up.  The  fat  is  just  the  fat 
cut  trimmed  off  the  meat,  in  various  shops.  “Beef,”  that  comes  to  the  same  as  green  bones. 
“ Super  ” is  entirely  inoffensive,  it  is  received  from  the  Sugarworks.  “ Salt  cake,”  that  is  the  refuse 
from  the  chemical  works  after  manufacturing  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  AVe  crush  it  in  a mill 
to  powder  and  deodorize  with  it.  The  “marl”  we  use  for  absorbing  the  moisture  about  the  place  on 
the  floors,  or  any  material  that  is  too  greasy  we  mix  a little  of  that  with  it.  “Sulphuric  acid” 
we  use  for  making  super-phosphate. 
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4869.  Do  you  think  the  mode  of  forwarding  raw  materials  to  you  could  be  improved  ? — I 

do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  there  have  been  a variety  of  suggestions  about  covered-in  carts;  but  m sept.  1m. 
all  our  carts  have  to  be  constructed  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  weight  to  be  carried. 

They  have  to  back-up  lanes  and  back-yards,  often  under  great  difficulties.  Boxed-in  carts  would 
not  only  be  inconvenient,  but  would  not  carry  any  quantity.  Covering  the  material  with  good 
canvass  covers  I think  meets  the  case,  the  cart  to  have  good  high  sides.  An  ordinary  cart  which 
will  carry  30  to  35  cwt.,  if  boxed-in,  would  not  carry  more  than  15  to  20  cwt. 

4870.  Suppose  a very  bad  consignment  of  stinking  bones  of  meat  has  to  come  to  you,  how 
could  it  best  be  transferred  without  causing  nuisance? — We  do  not  often  havealarge  consignment; 

I do  not  recollect  one.  In  that  way,  a very  large  butcher  might  have  a little  more  than  usual  go  bad; 
but  5 cwt.  or  6 cwt.  they  look  upon  as  a very  large  amount.  The  butcher  has  paid  for  the  material 
to  sell  as  meat,  and  he  watches  it  closely.  I do  not  think  we  have  received  more  than  5 cwt.  or 
6 cwt.  from  any  one  butcher. 

4871.  Suppose  you  had  up  to  5 cwt.,  how  best  could  that  come  to  you  without  ofience  lor 
your  own  purposes  ? — It  only  happens  a few  days  in  the  year  that  anything  like  that  does  occur, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  days,  because  the  butchers  watch  it;  and  when  it  does  happen  the  quicker 
the  material  is  got  away  the  better.  We  cannot  expect  it.  Sometimes  of  a morning  we  think  to 
ourselves  Ave  are  going  to  receive  a great  quantity  during  the  day,  and  made  preparation  to  receive 
and  deal  with  it,  but  the  wind  has  changed  vvitli  a thunderstorm,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  we  get 
very  little;  the  butchers,  being  suspicious  of  the  Aveathcr  changing,  have  taken  little  stock  in;  and 
on  other  occasions  they  get  caught,  and  then  Ave  have  very  large  quantities. 

4872.  When  the  raAv  material  comes  to  you,  what  do  yo  do? — Put  it  straight  into  the  vats 
from  the  trucks.  I do  not  suppose  any  material  stays  more  than  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  on 
the  place,  that  is  barring  accidents. 

4873.  Are  the  blow-off  pipes  put  under  the  furnace? — They  are  put  under  the  furnace; 
the  way  we  do  it — [the  witness  explained  his  meaning  by  a diagram ]. — This  is  our  vat,  and  this 
is  another  vat  we  have  outside.  We  run  the  pipe  underneath  from  this  vat  into  this  one  here 
right  on  the  top,  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  vat  to  the  top  of  the  second.  Here  is  our  boiler. 

The  only  means  for  the  fumes  to  get  out  is  right  from  the  top,  right  under  here. 

4874.  Under  the  boilers  of  the  furnace? — Yes. 

4875.  After  digesting  is  complete,  do  you  wait  at  all  before  blowing  off? — No;  we  go 
straight  at  it ; we  turn  on  the  escape  valve  and  it  goes  aAvay  through  the  furnace  up  the  stack. 

4876.  Have  you  any  separate  arrangement  for  dealing  with  waste  steam  and  inoffensive 
vapours? — No;  it  all  goes  under  the  furnace. 

4877.  When  the  Avaste  matter  is  taken  from  the  vats,  how  do  you  dry  it? — We  depend  on 
itself  to  a large  extent,  and  to  the  air  passing  over  it. 

4878.  On  what  kind  of  floor  do  you  put  it? — A Kauri  floor.  We  have  some  down  in  the 
yard  that  we  place  on  asphalte,  but  as  a rule  it  is  Kauri. 

4879.  Do  you  think  some  better  arrangement  could  be  made  for  that? — I have  tried  a 
great  many  arrangements.  I tried  a kiln  one  time,  and  found  the  Avater  of  it  was  so  greasy  it 
would  not  dry  it,  the  grease  seemed  to  get  more  diffused  through  it.  It  is  not  so  much  water  as 
grease.  The  only  means  that  eArer  I found  is  a current  of  air  passing  through  it.  Another  time, 

I tried  a floor  specially  constructed  with  steam-pipes  under  it.  I found  that  the  same  as  the  kiln. 

4880.  Would  it  not  be  better  with  an  asphalte  floor  and  a current  of  air  blown  over  it  Avith 
a fan? — The  quantities  are  so  great,  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  get  a current  to  operate;  and  a grating 
would  be  better,  on  a cement  floor,  to  allow  the  current  to  go  underneath  and  over  it. 

4881.  Could  not  that  be  arranged? — It  might  be,  but  I Avould  not  answer  for  it  doing. 

4882.  I mean  a large  fan  ? — We  have  such  quantities,  it  becomes  a question  whether  it  would 
do  quick  enough  for  our  purpose. 

4883.  It  Avould  be  an  exhaust  fan  ? — It  might  be  exhausted,  but  I should  think  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  drive  the  air  in.  It  would  be  much  the  same  Avhichever  you  did.  I have  been 
myself  of  opinion,  for  a long  time,  that  that  would  do  better,  and  Avhat  we  have  very  often  been 
compelled  to  do  is  a great  mistake,  viz.,  being  hermetically  sealed;  and  for  this  reason,  that  I 
think  it  allows  the  natural  heat  of  the  Avhole  place  to  cause  fermentation. 

4884.  The  principle  source  of  annoyance  in  connexion  with  your  trade  comes  from  this 
process  of  drying? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4885.  Could  you  suggest  any  better  way  of  hastening  this  process  on  by  having  the  AAraste 
matter  spread  thinly  over  a grating  Avith  a current  of  air  artificially  maintained  under  it? — I could 
not,  because  that  has  always  been  my  OAvn  idea;  but  then  you  see  the  authorities  over  us  have  been 
opposed  to  it  someAvhat.  Now,  down  at  my  place,  I have  ahvays  found  myself  that  the  material  Ave 
have  out  in  the  open  sheds  was  a great  deal  less  offensive  than  that  inside  the  factory;  that  is,  the 
sheds  were  open,  Avhere  the  air  was  continually  allowed  to  pass. 

4886.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion,  however,  that  any  use  of  Avarmth  for  drying  is  not  of 
service? — I am  of  that  opinion.  Of  course,  dry  air  might  be  better,  but  I do  not  think  hot  air 
would. 

4887.  While  we  Avere  visiting  your  establishment,  we  noticed  some  refuse  in  the  sheds  on 
an  earthen  floor,  is  not  that  objectionable  ? — It  is  an  asphalte  floor ; all  our  floors  are  asphalted 
down-stairs.  You  may  have  thought  it  was  earthen,  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been 
raised  outside  since  it  was  constructed.  It  is  an  asphalte  floor,  and  is  in  pretty  good  order  too. 

4888.  Do  you  think  any  arrangements  could  be  come  to  whereby  the  quantity  of  stuff  left 
about  could  be  lessened? — It  is  simply  a question  of  demand  for  it.  Some  years,  I have  known 
such  a demand  for  bone  manure  that  the  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  any  stock  in  the  place  at  all 
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Now,  last  month  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  trade.  We  sent  out  520  tons.  The  month 
previously  we  sent  out  175,  the  month  previous  to  that  345;  it  entirely  depends  on  the  demand. 
This  year  has  not  been  over  good  for  local  demand  ; in  the  main  this  is  owing  to  so  many  farmers 
round  Melbourne  selling  out  to  land  syndicates. 

4889.  Where  does  that  mostly  go  to? — Amongst  the  farming  community;  and  a great  deal 
goes  to  Tasmania,  and  some  to  Mauritius,  and  some  to  Auckland. 

4890.  It  is  used  mostly  for  high  cultivation? — No;  nearly  every  farmer  round  Melbourne 
uses  bone  dust;  they  get  no  crop  at  all  unless  they  use  it. 

4891.  For  gardens? — No,  hr  hay  growing;  many  of  the  farmers  will  buy  10  and  20  tons 
a year  off  us. 

4892.  What  do  you  do  with  the  waste  liquors  ? — I evaporate  a considerable  quantity  when 
we  make  super-phosphate,  otherwise  it  goes  into  the  river. 

4893.  Do  you  use  the  liquors  with  the  manure? — Only  what  I evaporate.  I do  it  in  a 
vacuum-pan.  I use  the  stack  of  the  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  air  out. 

4894.  Did  you  find  much  offence  arise  in  connexion  with  the  condenser? — No,  because 

nothing  came  out,  it  was  all  drawn  out.  Our  stack  is  100  and  odd  feet  high,  and  I have  never 

been  up  there  to  know  what  it  was  like.  I should  not  think  there  would  be  any,  because  that 

liquid,  when  it  is  fresh,  is  no  more  than  beef-tea  in  smell,  and  it  passes  through  the  furnace  and 
flues  of  boiler  about  70  feet  to  reach  the  stack,  all  the  time  subjected  to  fire. 

4895.  And  a little  kitchen  fat? — We  are  careful  not  to  allow  the  fat  to  get  in;  we  have  to 
protect  our  own  interests  too  at  the  same  time. 

4896.  What  fluids  pass  from  your  works  into  the  river? — Simply  the  gelatine  from  the  vats, 
and  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  There  is  no  solid  matter  whatever  in  it,  no  residuum  if  you  let  it 
stand,  nothing  will  settle  on  the  bottom.  I gave  to  our  agricultural  chemist  a sample  to  test  at  the 
time  they  wanted  me  to  put  a settling-pan  to  let  it  settle  for  sediment,  to  prevent  any  residuum 
going  into  the  river.  I stated  at  the  time  it  was  wrong,  that  we  had  no  sediment  to  settle,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  a certain  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  would  come  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
consequently  the  settling-pan  would  be  no  use ; and,  if  it  went  promptly  into  the  river,  people 
would  not  notice  it. 

4897.  Could  you  not  precipitate  it  ? — I believe  you  can  precipitate  gelatine  with  tannic 
acid,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable.  Super-phosphate  of  lime  will  precipitate  it;  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  injurious  in  it.  In  all  the  drains  round  us  you  will  find  them  clean, 
and  the  river  round  us  is  as  clean  as  nearly  Studley  Park.  You  cannot  lay  any  charge  to  us  about 
the  river. 

4898.  Speaking  generally,  you  think  your  difficulty  has  arisen  out  of  your  being  required  to 
keep  the  air  of  your  establishment  in,  instead  of  freely  ventilating  the  whole  place? — I would  not 
like  to  say  that  altogether,  but  I think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  us  to  have  it  well 
open.  These  smells  are  most  offensive  when  the  weather  is  very  sultry,  or  even  a drizzly  rain;  but 
you  might  come  down  to  my  place  and  live  opposite  our  works,  as  I do  myself,  and,  for  two  or  three 
months,  you  never  smell  anything,  and  then  only  with  an  easterly  wind,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
People  staying  with  me  from  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  other  parts  ask  where  the  smells  are; 
they  have  heard  of  them.  There  is  always  a certain  amount  of  offence  in  the  direct  line  of  the  wind. 

4899.  Would  not  the  presence  of  a fan  be  of  great  use  to  you  in  that  close  sultry  weather? — 
Yes,  I should  think  so;  it  would  keep  the  air  always  on  the  move  inside. 

4900.  And  dissipate  anything  objectionable? — Yes;  but  I do  not  think  that  by  any  means 
we  can  keep  the  entire  smell  down  by  it. 

4901.  Could  you  adopt  some  system  of  ventilating  your  place  such  as  the  Messrs.  Kitchen 
have  in  their  place,  with  a fan  and  a tube  to  lead  the  air  under  the  furnace  ? — My  place  is  so  large. 
Kitchen  and  Sons  have  only  one  part  offensive;  mine  is  more  or  less  offensive  from  beginning  to 
end.  Every  stage  of  it  is  offensive.  The  bones  when  received  are  offensive,  and  even  the  manu- 
factured article,  the  bone  dust,  is  offensive. 

4902.  That  is  merely  ammoniacal? — It  is  all  ammoniacal  through  the  place. 

4903.  The  smell  of  the  cooling  stuff,  is  not  that  peculiarly  offensive? — it  is  a soapy  sort  of 
smell;  but  I think  it  is  more  ammoniacal  than  anything  else,  with,  of  course,  the  nitrogenous  gases. 

4904.  Could  not  that  particularly  offensive  part  be  conducted  in  a special  place  with  a fan 
to  take  the  air  under  the  furnace? — One  of  the  greatest  facilities  we  require  to  keep  down  smell  is 
the  rapid  drying  of  material.  If  we  could  take  it  out  of  the  vats  when  there  is  no  great  smell  and 
put  it  into  a drying  machine  or  kiln  and  dry  it  straight  off,  we  could  get  rid  of  a great  deal  of  the 
smell ; the  rest  would  be  that  Avhich  is  natural  to  bone  dust. 

4905.  Is  there  anything  further? — There  is  one  thing  yon  were  asking,  whether  it  was  pos- 

sible not  to  keep  such  large  quantities  of  the  material  on  hand.  One  thing  that  has  acted  a bit 
against  us  is  this  : When  the  Act  came  into  force  that  these  factories  were  to  be  licensed,  paying 

£5  a year,  it  likewise  involved  the  stores  keeping  manures  for  sale.  The  result  was,  that  many 
storekeepers  who  kept  a couple  of  tons  of  bone  dust  on  hand  for  trade  were  compelled  to  stop  it; 
after  paying  the  license-fee,  it  left  no  profit.  If  it  was  removed  and  made  a nominal  sum,  it  would 
cause  a larger  amount  of  stuff  to  be  kept  around  for  the  convenience  of  small  gardeners,  who 
have  to  come  to  Melbourne.  That  would  keep  200  or  300  tons  spread  about  every  year. 

4906.  Spread  the  smells  through  the  community  ? — It  was  a great  convenience  to  gardeners, 
and  the  storekeeper  could  easily  keep  a couple  of  tons  under  command  without  trouble  to  anyone. 

4907.  How  would  it  work  if,  instead  of  a fixed  regulation  fee  of  £5  beiug  imposed,  the  local 
boards  of  each  district  had  the  discretion  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  registration-fee  within  certain 
limits  ?- — I do  not  know  that  that  would  do.  The  result  might  be  that  a great  many  of  them,  to 
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stop  factories  starting,  might  put  the  maximum  on  it.  I prefer  to  be  directly  under  the  Govern- 

ment  at  any  time.  4thSept.,i888. 

4908.  The  local  board  have,  under  the  Act,  the  power  to  fix  the  regulation  fee  of  dairies 
not  to  exceed  £1,  and  a great  majority  fixed  a formal  fee  of  Is.  ? — I should  think,  in  the  case  of 
dealers  and  storekeepers  who  have  kept  manure  on  hand,  it  would  be  just  for  them  to  go  to  the 
local  board,  and  they  have  the  power  to  fix  it;  because  it  is  hard,  when  a man  takes  20  tons  of  bone 
dust  a year,  out  of  which  he  makes  £10,  £5  of  that  has  to  go  to  the  licence-fee. 

4909.  There  would  be  a kind  of  latitude  in  that  way ; the  particular  requirements  of  any 
district  could  be  met  by  the  local  board  of  the  district  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  thing.  There  are 
very  often  a great  many  reports  about  factories  and  noxious  trades,  which  are  extremely  exagge- 
rated. Not  long  ago,  a statement  was  made,  at  Footscray,  that  some  men  working  at  a job  there 
had  to  vomit  up  their  meals.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  men  at  that  particular  job  used  to  boil 
their  billies  at  our  furnace  fire ; and  men  at  the  Harbour  Trust  works  all  cook  at  our  fire,  and 
are  doing  so  to-day.  Very  often  a lot  of  exaggerated  statements  are  made  with  the  object  of 
influencing  the  removal  of  works.  Often  those  statements  are  extremely  exaggerated. 

4910.  Do  you  remember  the  manufactory  got  up  by  the  Macmeikans  on  the  Saltwater  River, 
some  years  ago  ? — I just  remember  it. 

4911.  They  used  sulphuric  acid  there  ? — I could  not  answer  anything  about  that. 

4912.  I do  not  think  it  paid,  but  it  controlled  the  smell  ? — I could  not  say  about  that;  I was 
too  young.  With  my  present  experience  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  conduct  a noxious  trade 
without  some  amount  of  offence,  though  it  may  be  mitigated. 

4913.  On  that  point,  do  you  use  any  sulphate  of  soda  for  fixing  your  ammonia  ? — Yes. 

4914.  Do  you  think  that  by  adding  the  sulphate  of  soda ? — We  do  use  it  very  largely 

under  the  name  of  salt-cake. 

4915.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  Commission  ? — Only  to  mention 
that  the  Commission  visited  us  the  other  day  without  notice,  and  it  might  be  as  well  if  you  were 
to  make  an  appointment  with  me  some  other  day.  There  are  things  I might  be  better  able  to 
explain. 

4916.  Suppose  you  were  removed,  would  it  make  any  difference  ? — It  would;  the  further  you 
cart  the  material  the  greater  the  cost  of  carting  to  the  farmers,  because  we  are  in  a central  position 
for  them  all  round. 

4917.  Do  you  get  much  from  the  odds  and  ends  of  butchers,  or  mostly  in  a wholesale  way? — 

Both  ways.  We  have,  I think,  altogether  attached  to  us  close  on  20  carts. 

4918.  Suppose  you  were  some  distance  out,  would  it  in  any  way  raise  the  price  of  the 
material  ? — Yes,  it  would  make  a great  difference  in  the  cost  of  cartage ; the  further  you  have  to  go, 
the  greater  the  expense  would  be. 

4919.  What  is  the  value  of  the  material  you  turn  out? — Our  retail  price  to  farmers  is  £6  to 
£6  10s.  a ton  for  bone  dust. 

4920.  How  much  do  you  turn  out? — About  from  3,000  to  3,500  tons  manure  a year,  and 
upwards  of  1,000  tons  tallow,  we  also  turn  out  oil  largely  as  well,  about  12,000  gallons. 

4921.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  your  product  would  be  seriously  increased  if  your 
factory  were  placed,  say,  at  Braybrook,  on  a railway  siding  ? — There  will  have  to  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  a depot  in  the  city;  and  then,  of  course,  the  siding  would  have  to  be  taken  right 
into  the  factory,  right  over  the  vats,  so  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  handling. 

4922.  Would  the  cost  of  the  production  in  that  case  be  seriously  increased  ? — I would  not 
be  prepared  to  answer  that  at  present. 

4923.  The  mere  fact  of  your  being  alongside  the  water  is  no  particular  object;  it  does  not 
cheapen  the  material  ? — No;  in  fact,  I do  not  think  our  business  requires  any  drainage,  because,  if 
we  were  on  a large  tract  of  country,  100  acres,  I believe  all  our  drainage  could  be  utilized  for 
manure  on  the  grounds ; I have  always  been  of  that  opinion. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Samuel  Knight  Grimes  sworn  and  examined. 

4924.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address  ? — Moreland-road,  Brunswick.  s.  k.  Grim»s, 

4925.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Bacon  curer.  4th  SePt. 1888- 

4926.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  your  business  ? — The  extent  of 
ground  I occupy  is  nearly  eight  acres,  and  the  approximate  value,  at  present,  is  about  £800  an 
acre ; that  is  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  land.  The  buildings  are  composed  of  brick, 
stone,  and  wood;  and  I value  them  at  £2,000.  That  is  including  the  dwelling-house.  As  to  the 
machinery  and  plant,  I have  a large  freezing  machine  and  other  sausage  machines  and  engine  for 
working  the  business.  The  value  of  those  I reckon  about  £1,800;  the  freezing  machine  cost 
£1,000. 

4927.  What  is  the  nature  of  that? — We  use  cold  air,  one  of  Robertson  Brothers’  make; 
and  we  use  it  for  cooling  the  pigs  in  summer-time.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Haslam 
machines,  only  not  so  large.  There  are  no  chemicals  used  with  it ; nothing  but  the  cold  water 
and  air.  The  annual  output  is  close  on  £18,000  a year,  slightly  increasing.  That  is  giving  a 
rough  approximate  estimate. 

4928.  Will  you  describe  the  yards  and  pens  in  which  you  keep  those  pigs? — The  pens  are 
pitched  with  brick.  First  of  all,  they  are  concrete  underneath,  then  there  is  a thin  layer  of  cement 
put  on  top  of  the  concrete  to  make  it  thoroughly  smooth;  the  bricks  are  laid  on  the  cement,  and 
grouted  in  with  cement,  so  that  they  are  perfectly  watertight.  The  drainage  goes  from  those  pens 
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into  catch-pits,  and  in  the  catch-pits  we  use  some  charcoal  and  use  plenty  of  lime  \ and  we  find  the 
water  goes  away  from  those  catch-pits  without  any  sediment.  It  is  syphoned  from  one  pit  to  the 
other,  and  there  is  nothing  but  pure  water  going  away. 

4929.  Have  yon  a sufficient  fall  on  the  brick  surface  to  let  all  fluid  run  off  quickly? — Yes, 
abundance,  something  like  1 5 feet  of  fall  to  the  main  drain. 

4930.  How  many  pigs  do  you  have  in  a pen  ?— -About  fifty  to  sixty. 

4931.  How  are  the  pens  enclosed? — Brick  and  cement  wall,  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  with 
abundance  of  ventilation;  with  the  roofs  louvred,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof  is  about 
25  feet. 

4932.  Then  how  are  the  drafting-yards  arranged? — We  use  one  narrow  lane  to  open  the  pen 
into,  a long  lane,  and  draft  them  from  there  into  the  killing  pen  by  just  putting  down  one  door  on 
one  side.  The  doors  are  constructed  to  form  a clear  passage  right  through. 

4933.  How  are  the  drafting-yards  drained  ? — The  same  as  the  pig  pens,  through  into  pits  ; 
their  drainage  must  go  into  pits.  The  cold  killing-pen  is  floored  with  pitchers,  bricks  may  allow 
a man  to  slip.  We  kill  calves,  and  the  bricks  would  not  be  so  suitable;  the  calves  would  slip 
about  on  them.  They  are  grouted  in  with  cement,  so  that  nothing  goes  through  the  pitchers. 

4934.  Have  you  a concrete  floor  on  which  the  pitchers  are  laid? — The  pitchers  are  on  the 
earth  below — old  brickbats  and  lime,  breaking-down  stuff  from  alterations.  The  pitchers  are 
9 inches,  and  there  is  a foot  depth  of  cement  through  them. 

4935.  Do  you  find  much  trouble  with  the  grouting  coming  out? — None  whatever. 

4936.  Do  you  use  a hose  for  washing? — Yes. 

4937.  Do  not  you  find  the  water  do  damage  ? — Not  if  it  is  thoroughly  done  at  first.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  cement  coming  out. 

4938.  Where  the  grouting  is  washed  away,  it  is  owing  to  bad  work  or  being  used  too 
newly  ? — Yes. 

4939.  Then  the  drainage  from  the  killing-yard? — The  blood  is  all  collected,  and  carried  into 
a large  iron  boiler  that  is  built  in  outside ; that  is  emptied,  generally,  after  the  killing  is  done. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  get  one-tenth  the  blood  from  a pig  that  you  do  from  a bullock.  One  20- 
gallon  boiler  will  hold  all  the  blood  from  70  or  80  pigs. 

4940.  What  do  you  do  with  the  blood  ? — It  is  buried  in  my  own  ground. 

4941.  How  do  you  do  that? — Put  it  down  2 feet  to  2 feet  6 deep,  and  then  spread  lime 
over  it,  and  then  put  the  earth  over. 

4942.  You  are  raising  the  ground  then  ? — We  fill  up  in  rotation.  That  only  takes  a space 
of  about  3 feet  by  18  inches  by  2 feet  deep ; and  then  there  is  very  little  blood,  it  does  not  fill  up 
the  hole.  We  allow  plenty  of  lime,  so  that  nothing  can  wash  out ; the  amount  of  blood  coming 
from  a pig  is  so  small  that  it  takes  very  little  lime  up. 

4943.  What  do  you  do  with  the  offal? — We  burn  it.  I have  abolished  boiling  down  since 
May  twelve  months;  and  I certainly  think  if  you  saw  the  process  of  burning  you  would  say  it  is 
the  simplest  and  easiest  and  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  We  have  a Oornish  boiler,  with  a large 
furnace  to  it,  and  we  burn  the  offal  as  it  comes  from  the  pigs,  or  next  day.  Sometimes  w~e  count  it 
all  up  one  day,  and  it  goes  right  into  the  furnace.  I might  tell  you  that  the  weight  of  the  offal 
from  a pig,  that  we  have  to  burn  at  the  present  time,  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  pounds;  that 
includes  tire  pluck  and  the  inside.  Of  course,  in  England,  the  whole  of  that  is  consumed  for  food, 
and  brings  a large  profit  to  bacon  carers.  Here  it  is  perfectly  useless  ; we  cannot  sell  it,  and  I find 
that,  reckoning  the  expense  of  keeping  steam  going  and  the  low  price  of  tallow,  that  I have  benefited 
in  the  saving  of  fuel  in  burning  the  offal,  besides  not  having  any  nuisance  in  the  place.  We  live 
on  the  place,  with  my  family,  and  we  do  not  like  stink  more  than  anyone  else;  and  since  I have 
burned  the  stuff  there  is  no  nuisance  about  the  place,  and  no  complaints  from  anyone.  It  is  not 
only  the  boiling  down  that  is  the  trouble,  it  is  what  is  left  from  that — what  we  call  the  soup ; and 
your  offal  has  to  be  left  for,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  boiled  down.  The  nuisance 
when  the  steam  commences  to  generate  in  the  boiling-down  vat  is  something  fearful.  And  I find 
it  pays  me  better  to  burn  the  offal;  it  is  a saving  of  fuel,  and  less  labour,  and  every  way  better. 

4944.  How  high  is  your  stack? — Forty-five  feet  from  the  surface;  a brick  stack.  Owing  to 
the  strike,  I have  had  to  use  coke,  and  I find  we  can  utilize  it  better  with  coke  than  wre  could  with 
engine-coal.  It  gives  better  results,  and  there  is  a fiercer  heat,  and  no  smell. 

4945.  Do  the  vapours  pass  straight  from  the  stack? — Yes,  the  same  as  the  brick  kilns. 
We  often,  I may  say,  get  the  smell  of  boiling  down  from  Footscray  way.  People  say  I must  be 
boiling  down,  when  I have  not  a fire  on  the  premises;  I have  brought  parties  into  the  factory  and 
shown  them  there  was  no  boiling  down. 

4946.  How  far  are  you  from  Footscray  ? — About  two  to  two  miles  and  a half  as  the  crow 
flies.  We  are  just  on  the  turn  of  the  Moonee  Ponds  Creek. 

4947.  Iiow  are  your  hanging-rooms  constructed? — One  side  is  brick  and  the  other  is  w^ood, 
lattice  work,  or  battened  up  one  side  so  that  we  can  get  the  whole  of  the  wind  to  come  through  ; 
brick  floor.  The  drying-rooms  upstairs  are  just  on  the  second  story. 

4948.  Is  the  bleeding  thoroughly  complete  before  the  carcasses  are  taken  into  the  hanging- 
room? — Yes;  they  have  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed  before  they  go  there;  and  they 
remain  a whole  night  there,  till  the  next  day,  when  they  go  in  the  freezing-room. 

4949.  What  temparature  do  you  get  them  down  to  in  the  freezing-room? — We  can  bring 
them  to  pretty  nearly  anything.  We  generally  come  down  to  34°  and  36°. 

4950.  You  do  not  actually  freeze? — No  ; it  woidd  not  do  us  to  freeze. 

4951.  You  find  bringing  it  to  34°  or  36°  that  the  meat  is  injured? — No  ; the  meat  takes  the 
salt  quicker  than  it  does  lower.  If  we  w'ere  to  freeze,  we  should  probably  have  the  inside  of  the 
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carcass  stinking  while  the  outside  would  be  cured  with  the  salt,  similar  to  what  you  see  in  the  old  s-K^Grimes, 
country.  You  will  see  a pig  frozen  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  then  it  gets  tainted.  4th  sept.  isss. 

4952.  Where  is  the  fluid  drainage  from  your  premises  put? — It  goes  into  the  creek,  at  the 
bottom,  which  carries  the  drainage  mostly  from  a large  portion  of  Coburg,  that  goes  through  my 
own  property,  and  that  passes  into  the  Moonee  Ponds  Creek.  To  show  that  the  fluid  from  the  place 
is  harmless,  the  cattle  down  below  drink  it.  They  do  not  know  there  is  anything  there. 

4953.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  wise  to  allowr  pigs  to  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  abattoirs? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

4954.  Why  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  bacon  curers  have  suffered  very  great  disadvantages 
from  the  same  thing.  I think  you  would  find  the  trade  oppose  that.  They  would  make  it  penal 
for  any  pigs  to  be  fed  at  the  slaughter-houses,  or  fed  on  the  offal.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
we  have;  and,  besides,  the  pigs  are  sent  to  us  as  farm-fed,  and  we  get  an  article  that  you  cannot 
make  good  bacon  of ; it  has  not  a good  colour,  and  will  not  keep  as  well  as  good  farm-fed.  There 
is  not  a buyer  in  Melbourne  who  would  buy  slaughter-house  pigs  if  they  knew  it.  There  is  usually 
a large  ball  of  hair  accumulates  in  the  stomach,  and  we  only  find  that  out  after  we  kill  them. 

4955.  You  cannot  tell  that  in  buying? — No;  they  are  got  up  in  such  a manner,  and  they 
clean  them  in  such  a way,  that  unless  you  absolutely  knew  where  they  come  from,  you  cannot  tell 
tliem.  In  fact,  often  the  nicest-looking  pigs  are  sold  as  farmers’  pigs,  and  they  have  come  from  the 
slaughter-house.  I should  like  to  see  an  Act  passed  that  pigs  should  be  prohibited  from  being  kept 
at  any  slaughter-house. 

4956.  Can  you  tell  them  by  the  taste  ? — Yes,  an  expert  could.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
farmers  do  not  take  the  interest  in  feeding  pigs  that  they  should. 

4957.  Are  the  slaughter-house  fed  pigs  unhealthy? — They  cannot  be  as  good  as  pigs  fed  on 
grain  and  milk  and  that.  The  bacon  will  not  keep.  If  you  salt  down  a piece  of  slaughter-house 
pork,  you  find  it  turns  rancid  and  yellow. 

4958.  Is  there  any  objection  to  feeding  the  pigs  on  blood? — I should  think  so. 

4959.  Is  there  really? — I could  not  say  what  action  it  might  have  on  the  pigs.  All  I know 
is  this,  that  if  you  get  a pig,  in  slaughtering  that  has  eaten  any  blood,  you  will  find  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  all  covered  with  blood  and  stuff,  and  it  remains  that  way  for  days.  That  is  my 
experience  in  opening  the  pigs. 

4960.  Even  where  blood  is  mixed  with  meal;  you  are  aware  that  pigs  are  fed  on  that? — 

No,  it  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  that.  I may  say  that  I have  spoken  to  the  trade  in  reference 
to  this,  about  keeping  pigs  at  the  slaughter-yards,  and  had  the  expression  from  nearly  every  one  in 
the  business  in  Melbourne,  and  they  are  all  completely  against  it,  because  those  reports  go  forward 
to  the  public,  and  they  say — “We  do  not  know  where  this  has  come  from,”  and  it  stops  the  con- 
sumption and  does  injury  to  the  business. 

4261.  You  think  there  should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  keeping  pigs  at  a slaughter- 
house ? — Yes,  I do,  as  a bacon  curer. 

4962.  Apart  from  people’s  likings,  have  you  any  good  evidence  for  saying  that  the  slaughter- 
house fed  pork  is  unhealthy  and  inferior  ? — I could  not  say  it  is  unhealthy,  but  I can  say  it  is  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  corn-fed  pork. 

4963.  In  your  opinion,  need  a business  such  as  yours  be  the  cause  of  any  nuisance? — Not 
the  slightest,  if  properly  conducted.  The  only  offence  that  could  not  be  prevented  occasionally  is 
if  the  pigs  get  quarrelling  among  themselves  and  make  a noise.  In  fact,  in  the  busiuess  where 
I served  my  apprenticeship,  everything  was  carried  on  in  the  main  street  at  the  back  premises,  and 
the  pigs  were  driven  through  the  front  premises  and  slaughtered  at  the  back. 

4964.  Where  was  that? — Bristol. 

4965.  Do  I understand  that  the  offal  is  burned  before  it  begins  to  decompose  ? — It  is  burned 
within  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  because,  if  we  start  up  steam  in  the  morning,  as  the  killing  goes  on 
the  offal  is  thrown  in.  In  winter  we  do  not  kill  so  late,  and  the  next  morning  the  balance  is  thrown 
in.  In  the  summer-time  we  have  the  freezing  machine  going  and  the  offal  is  put  in  and  away  about 
ten  o’clock.  We  would  not  like  to  keep  it  two  or  three  days  in  the  summer. 

4966.  You  always  burn  it  fresh? — Yes. 

4967.  Is  there  any  offensive  smell  from  the  chimney? — None  whatever.  You  could  not  find 
there  was  anything  offensive,  more  than  if  they  were  burning  sawdust. 

4968.  Not  even  at  some  distance? — No. 

4969.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  ? — I should  like  to  say  something  about  dis- 
infectants; we  find  that  lime  is  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  for  the  drains,  and  no  trouble  about  it. 

I have  been  asked  about  it,  and  I find  the  whitewash-brush  and  the  lime-bucket  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  use  for  a slaughtering-place.  As  far  as  killing  pigs  at  the  abattoirs,  too,  for  bacon-curing 
purposes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  our  business  if  we  were  compelled  to  slaughter 
our  pigs  at  the  abattoirs.  Sometimes  we  do  not  kill  more  than  two  or  three  days  a week,  and  we 
must  have  the  place  free  from  smells;  because  the  pork  will  receive  a smell  from  the  drains  or  any- 
thing lying  about,  and  it  will  not  cure  then.  There  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  surrounding 
smells  much  quicker  than  pork;  and  if  we  had  to  go  to  the  abattoirs,  where  we  were  crowded  for 
room,  and  could  not  carry  on  our  business  by  ourselves,  we  should  have  to  give  up  the  busiuess.  There 
has  been  some  talk  that  all  the  killing  and  slaughtering  should  be  concentrated.  If  that  was  so, 

I would  decline  to  go,  and  would  give  up  the  business;  and  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  trade 
as  well.  It  is  quite  a distinct  business  from  the  ordinary  slaughtering,  and  we  have  to  keep  our 
premises  exceptionally  clean,  otherwise  we  should  soon  feel  it  in  our  pockets.  I know,  for  instance, 
where  nightsoil  has  been  buried  alongside  a bacon  curer,  it  was  a loss  of  hundreds  of  pounds  to  him, 
so  we  have  to  be  doubly  careful;  and  as  regards  our  offal,  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  does  not 
trouble  us  in  the  least. 

Sanitaby,  2 p 
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4970.  You  have  plenty  of  land  to  bury  in? — We  have  nothing  to  bury  now.  I could  have 
brought  some  of  the  clinkers  from  the  boiler,  and  you  could  have  seen  there  was  nothing  in  them. 

4971.  Is  there  any  ash? — Nothing  whatever.  It  all  goes,  nothing  but  the  clinkers  and  the 
furnace.  I have  held  a licence  in  the  district  for  seventeen  years,  in  Brunswick,  and  about  three 
years  in  Coburg,  and  have  never  had  a single  complaint  against  my  premises;  and  it  has  always 
been  held  up  as  being  carried  on  properly  and  thoroughly,  and  I should  be  very  sorry  to  forfeit 
my  good  name,  I can  assure  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

John  Pritchard  sworn  and  examined. 

4972.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address  ? — Smith-street,  Fitzroy. 

4973.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Butcher. 

4974.  Wholesale  ? — Both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  also  slaughterman  and  grazier. 

4975.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  sufficient  accommodation  at  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs  for 
the  butchering  business  ? — No. 

4976.  In  what  particular  department  is  the  lack  of  accommodation  most  felt  ? — All  over  it; 
the  places  are  not  large  enough,  they  are  not  wide  enough;  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  kill  the 
cattle,  nor  for  hanging  either.  I myself  applied  to  the  City  Abattoirs,  some  time  ago,  for  conveni- 
ence to  kill  sheep;  and  I got  a letter  from  the  inspector  saying  that  he  had  no  room. 

4977.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  site  suitable  for  killing  operations  ? — No. 

4978.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  made  suitable  ? — It  may  be  very  much  altered,  so  as  to 
give  people  proper  accommodation  to  kill,  and  get  proper  drainage.  I could  not  say  much  about 
the  drainage,  because  I have  not  seen  it  right  down  to  the  Saltwater  River;  but  I think  it  could  be 
improved. 

4979.  Would  complete  reconstruction  be  required  to  put  the  abattoirs  upon  a proper  footing  ? 
— Yes,  with  a different  construction  altogether;  in  fact,  to  begin  with,  those  abattoirs  are  about 
15  feet  wide,  you  want  it  at  least  18  feet  wide  for  the  hanging-room,  and  for  carrying  the  beef  in 
and  out;  3 or  4 feet  wider  each  way,  and  10  feet  longer. 

4980.  Are  you  referring  to  the  killing  places  ? — The  whole  place  altogether;  they  ought  to 
be  constructed  like  a street;  the  one  side  to  be  sheep  slaughter-houses,  and  the  other  bullock 
slaughter-houses.  I should  think  about  a 40  feet  building,  and  about  2 feet  each  bullock ; 40 
feet  would  hang  20  bullocks  comfortably,  and  if  one  man  wants  to  hang  up  40  bullocks  he  could 
take  two  places ; I should  think  that  would  be  better  than  having  that  one  building  sent  back, 
because  it  would  throw  the  building  out  of  shape. 

4981.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  sufficient  room  in  the  accommodation  paddocks  at  the 
abattoirs  for  the  stock  slaughtered  there  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4982.  In  your  opinion,  are  those  accommodation  paddocks  suitable  for  the  purpose  ? — Not 
suitable,  the  ground  is  too  low. 

4983.  Could  that  ground  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  ? — I do  not  know  whether  there 
is  sufficient  ground  to  raise  it;  I do  not  think  there  is,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4984.  In  your  opinion,  if  earth  were  to  be  obtained,  it  would  have  to  come  from  some  other 
place? — Yes;  if  earth  were  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  they  could  improve  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  suitable  place. 

4985.  Do  you  think  the  stock  suffer  much  in  those  abattoir  paddocks  ? — Yes. 

4986.  In  what  way  ? — In  summer  and  winter  both,  by  having  no  drainage,  and  being  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud. 

4987.  Is  it  a fact  that  they  are  often  that  way  ? — It  is  a fact. 

4988.  Is  it  a fact,  that  it  is  only  in  one  particular  place,  where  there  is  a depression  of  ground, 
that  the  water  lies? — The  paddocks  there  are  much  of  a muchness;  it  is  very  flat  country;  there 
may  be  some  places  a little  drier  than  the  others. 

4989.  But  still,  speaking  generally,  you  say  it  is  a common  thing  for  stock  to  be  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud  ? — That  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far — half-way  up. 

4990.  Do  they  deteriorate  ? — They  must,  standing  that  way  in  winter. 

4991.  In  value  ? — Yes,  they  fall  away  in  condition. 

4992.  How  long  are  stock  kept  there  ? — From  Wednesday  till  the  following  Wednesday  or 
Saturday,  from  two  to  ten  days. 

4993.  Is  it  more  common  for  them  to  be  kept  a full  week  or  less  common  ? — Some  are  always 
kept  a week;  suppose  you  kill  20  cattle,  you  would,  perhaps,  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  have  to  buy 
for  the  following  week ; and  some  of  them  are  always  kept  to  the  following  week,  and  some  nine  or 
ten  days. 

4994.  Do  you  think  any  large  proportion  of  cattle  are  killed  -within  24  hours  of  sale  ? — 
Not  a great  proportion;  they  do  not  commence  the  following  day,  so  as  to  let  them  settle  down  a 
little. 

4995.  In  your  opinion,  nearly  all  the  cattle  have  24  hours’  quiet  after  sale  ? — A great  part  of 

them. 

4996.  Some  have  not  ? — No;  some  are  killed  the  same  night. 

4997.  Do  you  think  that  half  the  cattle  are  killed  on  the  second  day  after  sale  ? — No. 

4998.  A much  smaller  proportion  ? — About  one-third  would  be  killed  on  the  second  day. 

4999.  The  rest  at  varying  periods  during  the  week  ? — Yes,  perhaps  one-third  is  too  much  to 
say;  but  somewhere  about  that. 
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5000.  You  state  it  is  a fact,  that  cattle  decidedly  lose  in  condition  if  kept  there  for  a week  ? John  Pritchard, 

-r7  7 A continued , 

— I es.  4th  Sept.  1888, 

5001.  Why,  then,  are  they  kept  for  a week  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  the  butcher  to  kill 
them  before  he  wants  them  to  put  them  in  the  shop. 

5002.  Does  the  delay  improve  the  meat,  or  is  it  simply  a matter  of  convenience  ? — If  you 
buy  the  beasts  on  Wednesday,  you  cannot  kill  them  till  you  want  to  use  them. 

5003.  Is  the  meat  of  the  animals  killed  at  the  end  of  the  week  better  than  that  of  those 
killed  at  the  beginning-  of  it? — I think  the  meat  is  better  killed  about  Saturday;  but  after  Monday 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  improvement,  because  the  beasts  begin  to  fall  away,  it  loses  the  sap,  and 
the  meat  eats  dry. 

5004.  In  your  opinion,  then,  there  is  not  any  perceptible  improvement  in  the  meat  after 
keeping  for  three  days  ? — After  the  following  Monday,  from  Wednesday,  you  might  say  four  days. 

5005.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great  convenience  in  the  trade  to  have  a siding,  not  only 
at  Newmarket,  but  right  by  the  cattle-yards? — Very  great. 

5006.  You  say  the  meat  does  not  improve  after  the  following  Monday? — No. 

5007.  Does  it  improve  up  to  that  time? — Yes,  it  does,  because  the  first  day  or  two  they  get 
fiery  and  a nasty  colour  with  running  about ; it  improves  by  cooling  down,  but  after  the  four  days, 
the  beast  begins  to  fall  away. 

5008.  Do  you  find  it  possible  to  adequately  feed  the  stock  during  those  four  days  ? — Yes. 

5009.  Do  they  eat  ? — They  will  not  eat  much  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

5010.  Why? — I suppose,  because  they  are  off  their  run,  and  do  not  feel  settled  down  in 

those  yards. 

5011.  They  are  put  on  dry  food,  that  may  be  one  reason  ? — Yes,  till  they  really  hungered 
down  to  it  they  will  not  eat  it. 

5012.  They  are  hungry  after  being  driven  in  trucks  ? — They  will  not  settle  down  to  hay  till 
they  are  very  much  driven  to  it;  some  cattle  will;  it  depends  on  whether  they  are  quiet  or  not; 
some  will  eat  it  at  once,  and  some  will  sulk. 

5013.  Is  the  system  of  inspection  at  the  abattoirs  satisfactory,  in  your  opinion  ? — I think  so. 

5014.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  necessity,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  trade,  for  having- 
private  abattoirs  in  the  different  suburbs  of  Melbourne  ? — I think  it  is  very  beneficial  for  the  trade, 
and  for  the  public  at  large. 

5015.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  stock  are  killed  at  those  abattoirs  without  any  inspection  ? — 

There  is  an  inspector  appointed  there, 

5016.  For  suburban  abattoirs? — They  get  the  general  health  inspector  in  those  places. 

5017.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  real  system  of  inspection  at  all? — Yes;  there  is  Mr. 

Taylor ; that  is  his  duty,  I think,  to  walk  round  those  places. 

5018.  Is  there  any  officer  who,  at  suburban  abattoirs,  really  inspects  the  different  carcases? 

— No,  there  is  only  a borough  inspector;  but  he  does  not  inspect  all  slaughter-houses.  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  is  privileged  to  go  round  those  places  at  all  times. 

5019.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  a large  number  of  bad  cattle  are  taken  from  the  sale-yards  to  the 
suburban  abattoirs,  so  as  to  avoid  inspection  at  the  central  abattoirs  ? — I do  not  think  anything  of 
the  sort  was  ever  done;  I do  not  know  of  any  case. 

5020.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? — I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  case ; I have  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  going  to  those  abattoirs ; 
and  I feel  perfectly  justified,  on  my  oath,  to  say  that  such  things  are  not  done.  I believe,  as  a rule,  the 
best  meat  is  killed  in  those  suburban  abattoirs,  whatever  I have  seen ; there  is  nothing  but  the  best 
meat  goes  there,  because  the  people,  such  as  of  St.  Kilda  and  Richmond  and  Sandridge  and  all 
around  those  places,  buy  their  cattle  at  the  cattle-yards,  and  I am  sure  they  buy  the  best  of  meat, 
and  they  are  driven  there  to  kill.  I see  all  those  people  buy  the  best  cattle  for  those  places. 

5021.  If  the  suburban  abattoirs  were  abolished,  what  difficulties  would  present  themselves? 

— I think  it  is  a terrible  thing  to  kill  cattle  at  the  City  Abattoirs  and  to  drag  them  in  lorries  in  the 
dust  to  Brighton  and  Richmond,  and  sheep  also.  I do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  on  with 
the  sheep;  it  would  be  a great  inconvenience,  and  the  meat  would  not  be  in  as  good  condition;  and 
a person  near  to  the  place,  in  the  summer-time,  can  have  what  he  wants  killed  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  him,  and  he  would  get  it  in  early  in  the  morning;  but  if 
he  has  to  drag  it  home,  he  has  to  be  at  work  night  and  day  to  get  it.  I think  it  is  a very  great 
convenience  for  the  public  and  the  butchers  to  be  allowed  the  suburban  abattoirs,  as  long  as  they 
are  kept  clean. 

5022.  You  spoke  about  lorries  and  carts ; is  it  your  opinion  that  the  carriage  of  meat  on 
lorries  and  open  carts  should  be  allowed  ? — You  are  bound  to  carry  beef  on  lorries,  and  slieep-trucks 
for  sheep,  so  that  you  can  cover  them  up  easily  with  cloths;  you  can  see  them  along  the  Fleming- 

ton-road. 

5023.  Why  not  have  prepared  covered  carts? — You  must  have  then  the  lattice  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  the  dust  would  come  in  just  as  if  you  had  nothing;  you  cannot  keep  them  boxed  up  for 
that  distance;  yon  must  have  air  for  carting  meat,  whether  in  the  railway  or  a lorry  or  whatever 
it  is,  because  if  you  put  meat  into  a well-aired  carriage  from  Echuca  in  the  evening,  you  can  bring 
it  as  well  from  there  as  from  the  Melbourne  abattoirs  in  a lorry,  in  fact,  better,  because  the  draughts 
will  cool  the  meat  better. 

5024.  If  the  suburban  abattoirs  are  retained,  should  inspectors  be  appointed  ? — I think  so. 

5025.  Could  one  inspector  visit  all  the  suburban  abattoirs  satisfactorily  ? — I think  so. 

5026.  Would  it  be  possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  south  side  of  the  Yarra  by  one 
abattoir  instead  of  several? — That  might  do. 
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Johan«ward’  5027.  Instead  of  a multitude  of  them  ? — If  you  had  one  at  the  back  end  of  St.  Ivilda,  that 

4th  sept.  1888.  would  serve  St.  Ivilda  and  Brighton.  I think  there  should  be  two  required  there,  one  would  be 
better  than  nothing,  but  two  would  be  much  better  ; and  that  would  spread  the  thing  abroad,  for  it 
is  the  greatest  mistake  to  get  everything  in  one  lump;  you  can  do  away  with  the  offal  and  refuse 
much  better. 

5028.  Do  you  think  two  would  be  sufficient  for  the  south  side  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

5029.  Do  not  you  think  that,  with  proper  railway  conveniences,  many  of  the  difficulties  you 
have  stated  would  disappear,  having  a siding  at  the  abattoirs  and  running  the  meat  out  by 
train  to  the  outlying  parts? — Then  you  must  have  sheds  at  the  different  places,  and  the  butchers 
would  have  to  cart  it  from  there  ; sheds  at  South  Yarra  and  St.  Ivilda  and  Brighton,  and  then 
people’s  meat  would  get  mixed  up,  and  it  would  be  a great  inconvenience  to  the  trade.  Perhaps 
die  meat  would  not  come  by  train  when  you  went  to  meet  it,  and  the  butchers  all  want  their  meat 
by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  once  on  the  train  it  would  have  to  be  carted  again  ; 
it  would  involve  a second  handling,  which  would  be  objectionable. 

5030.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  proposal  to  have  a large  quantity  of  the  stock  for  the 
Melbourne  meat-trade  killed  in  the  country  districts? — It  would  alter  the  thing  about;  if  the  stock 
were  killed  in  the  country,  would  you  do  away  with  the  abattoirs  ? 

5031.  No ; admitting  that  the  abattoirs  must  be  retained  for  an  emergency  supply  ? — I should 
fancy,  if  you  have  an  abattoir  for  that,  you  can  never  beat  Laverton,  and  run  it  down  to  town.  I do 
not  know  any  better  place  around  Melbourne. 

5032.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  proposition  made  to  establish  abattoirs  at  Wodonga,  for 
the  cattle  coming  across  the  Murray  at  Albury,  and  another,  say,  in  the  Echuca  district,  for  the 
cattle  coming  down  from  Deuiliqnin,  and  another  at  Sale  or  Warragul,  for  the  Gippsland  cattle — 
do  you  think  that  some  such  system  could  be  worked,  and  better  meat  obtained  ? — If  there  were 
a proper  place,  and  a proper  market  to  land  it  in  ; but  if  bringing  it  from  Echuca  and  Wodonga, 
you  have  to  have  refrigerating  cars.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  manage  it.  Yon  would  have  to 
have  chilling-rooms  and  keep  them  close,  because  if  you  open  the  door  for  five  minutes  it  will  run 
down  eight  or  nine  degrees. 

5033.  What  is  your  conclusion? — Warragul;  that  is  the  cool  side. 

5034.  Confine  your  attention,  say,  to  Wodonga — what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  results  that 
could  be  obtained  if  a killing-place  were  established  at  Wodonga  for  the  North-Eastern  districts, 
and  for  stock  coming  across  at  Albury;  could  such  a system  be  worked  well  and  to  advantage,  at  a 
reasonable  cost? — I do  not  think  so. 

5035.  Why? — Because  I think  the  cost  of  killing  and  the  cost  of  storage  and  shifting  when 
it  got  here  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  mode. 

5036.  It  would  add  to  the  price  of  the  meat? — Yes. 

5037.  What  do  you  think  about  the  condition  of  the  meat  killed  in  the  country? — The  con- 
dition would  certainly  be  better.  It  would  not  get  bruised  as  much  as  it  does  now ; but  if  they 
came  across  in  trucks  from  Sydney,  or  wherever  they  came  from,  they  would  be  liable  to  be  bruised 
in  reaching  the  country  abattoirs. 

5038.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  the  losses  very  serious  at  present  from  injuries  to  cattle  ? 
— They  are. 

5039.  What  proportion  on  the  way  down  from  the  Murray  are  seriously  injured? — I should 
think,  perhaps — upon  my  word  I could  not  say,  but  I should  say,  as  near  as  I could,  two  or  three 
die  out  of  every  hundred;  they  get  down,  and  the  others  trample  on  them. 

5040.  And  how  many  severely  bruised  approximately  ? — Over  five  per  cent. 

5041.  If  that  amount  of  injury  could  be  got  rid  of,  by  having  an  up-country  abattoir,  would 
not  that  be  a very  material  saving? — They  would  be  just  as  liable  to  that  injury  in  coming  across 
in  the  train  from  New  South  Wales  or  Queensland  as  from  down  here. 

5042.  Still,  you  would  have  taken  away  the  injury  between  the  Murray  and  Melbourne? — 

Yes. 

5043.  WTould  there  not  be  a considerable  saving  in  that? — Yes. 

5044.  Would  not  that  saving,  to  a certain  extent,  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
viding markets  and  refrigerating  places? — No.  I think  they  can  turn  the  offal  to  better  effect  here, 
such  as  skins,  the  tanning  of  hides,  and  the  cost  of  tallow ; the  bringing  the  tallow  down  again 
would  be  very  injurious. 

5045.  You  think  so  many  charges  would  be  added  in  that  way  that  the  price  of  meat 
would  be  raised? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  saving  that  way. 

5046.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  American  meat  trade  ? — No. 

5047.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  dead-meat  railway  traffic? — No,  only  from  Sandhurst 
round  about  here.  I know  that  in  London  (I  was  there  last  year)  I saw  their  chief  cattle  market 
is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  a meat  market.  The  cattle  are  both  alive  and  dead,  and 
there  is  an  abattoir  closer  to  the  market  than  ours  is,  and  some,  if  they  think  proper,  take  the 
bullocks  to  the  market  and  slaughter  them  right  in  the  heart  of  the  place,  and  others  drive  them 
to  their  back  doors  and  kill  them  on  their  premises. 

5048.  Is  it  a fact  that  a large  proportion  for  London  comes  in  a dead  state? — A wonderful 
quantity. 

5049.  How  does  that  meat  compare  with  the  meat  of  the  animals  killed  in  London? — I 
could  not  tell.  I did  not  watch  closely.  There  was  a splendid  lot  of  meat  in  the  market. 

5050.  Do  you  know  what  distance  the  meat  travels  to  London? — From  all  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  I think. 
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5051.  If  that  can  be  done  in  England,  a dead-meat  trade  competing  with  a live  meat-trade, 
why  could  not  it  be  done  here  ? — It  can  he  done  here  ; hut  I think  the  expense  would  be  quite  as 
much  bringing  it  dowu  dead  as  alive,  and  you  want  a thorough  place  to  receive  the  meat  when  you 
get  here.  Say  there  was  a market  at  Echuca  for  wholesale  slaughtering  and  buyers.  Say,  for 
instance,  I am  a buyer  of  cattle  round  Echuca;  I have  got  my  butchers  to  serve  in  Melbourne; 
then  the  consequence  is  I should  know  pretty  well  what  they  would  want  for  every  day’s  killing,  and 
in  the  hot  weather  they  would  send  a telegram  saying  so  many  bullocks  and  so  many  sheep  for 
“A.”  and  “B.,”  and  I would  put  my  men  on  the  work  directly,  and  instead  of  putting  them  iu  the 
hanging-room  at  the  abattoirs,  I would  put  them  on  the  hanging-bars  into  the  truck  at  once,  and 
send  it  right  on  at  night,  and  the  cattle  would  look  quite  as  well  as  in  the  slaughter-house  ; in  fact, 
they  would  come  in  better  condition  than  a lorry  load  of  beef  would  come  from  the  abattoirs,  or  a 
truck  load  in  the  dusty  weather. 

5052.  Then  why  should  not  this  be  done  ? — That  is  not  for  me  to  say,  if  you  think  proper 
to  do  it.  I feel  confident  it  will  be  done  eventually  by  private  enterprise. 

5053.  Do  you  think  any  serious  trouble  would  arise  in  connexion  with  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
sheep — would  difficulty  arise  in  respect  to  the  stock  sales  if  several  abattoirs  were  established  up 
country  ? — It  would,  because  it  would  drive  the  trade  into  two  or  three  people’s  hands — into  the 
wholesale  butchers’  and  into  the  stock  and  station  people’s  hands,  because  a man  with  ten  or  fifteen 
bullocks  it  would  not  pay  him  to  go  to  Echuca  to  buy  them  and  have  them  killed ; he  would 
simply  buy  his  meat,  as  a person  in  the  trade  does,  in  the  meat  market. 

5054.  The  general  butchers  would  buy  in  the  dead-meat  market  in  Melbourne  ? — Yes,  they 
would  have  to. 

5055.  Would  any  evil  arise  from  that? — No. 

5056.  Would  it  not  enable  butchers  to  know  more  accurately  what  they  were  buying? — No. 

5057.  At  present  a man  buys  a pen  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  has  to  judge  what  the  meat  will 
be  like — suppose  he  saw  the  carcases  already  in  the  market,  would  he  not  know  better  ? — If  a man 
knows  his  business,  he  ought  to  know  the  live  sheep  as  well  as  the  dead. 

5058.  Speaking  generally,  you  do  not  think  evil  would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  a 
dead-meat  trade  instead  of  a live  ? — No.  I think  in  time  it  will  work  itself ; but,  for  the  present 
time,  I do  not  think  you  can  do  anything  better  than  the  abattoirs  and  the  cattle-yards,  and  the 
suburban  ones. 

5059.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  meat  coming  down  from  Sandhurst? — Yes. 

5060.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  sent  down  ? — Suppose  meat  is  very  scarce  in  Melbourne. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I have  not  had  much  experience  in  Sandhurst  meat  for  25  to  30  years. 
When  the  roads  were  very  bad  I bought  some  60  to  80  beasts  at  Sandhurst  at  a time,  and  had 
them  killed  there,  and  sent  down.  It  was  when  they  were  sending  beef  from  Sydney. 

5061.  You  have  not  had  any  lately? — No;  it  would  not  do  now.  This  was  in  the  winter 

time. 

5062.  The  handling  of  the  meat  in  that  old  rail  service  was  very  rough  ? — Yes,  very. 

5063.  And  a great  deal  of  injury  done;  more  than  necessary? — Yes  ; the  carcases  were  put 
down  on  straw  in  the  station.  You  must  keep  the  meat  hung  up. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Francis  William  Donovan  sworn  and  examined. 

5064.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — High-street,  Preston. 

5065.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Currier. 

5066.  You  appear  to-day  as  the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Tanners’  and  Curriers’ 
Union  of  Victoria? — Yes. 

5067.  To  give  evidence,  I believe,  as  to  the  reasons  for  which  your  trade  should  be  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  noxious  trades? — Yes.  Some  short  time  ago — about  two  months  ago— we 
waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary,  with  a view  to  urge  upon  him  the  reasonableness  of  excluding 
our  trade  from  the  noxious  trade  list  iu  the  Amended  Health  Act  of  1883.  Mr.  Deakiu  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  arguments  that  we  adduced,  and  informed  us  that  this  matter,  with  a 
number  of  others,  had  been  relegated  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  assured  us  that  if  we 
submitted  the  same  evidence  that  we  did  to  him  that  h«  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  our 
request  would  be  acceded  to ; and,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  I am  here  to-day  to  give  some 
ot  the  reasons  that  we  adduced  to  him  on  the  previous  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  we  contend 
that  it  is  the  first  time  that  our  trade  has  been  designated  a noxious  trade  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  trade  is  a very  ancient  one,  and  you  can  well  understand  the  feelings  aroused  in  those 
that  have  followed  the  trade  to  find  it  in  company  or  associated  with  trades  that  are  generally 
admitted  all  over  the  world  as  requiring  special  legislation  to  regulate  in  the  interest  of  sanitation. 
But  there  is  a consensus  of  medical  and  scientific  testimony  that  our  trade  possesses  exceptional 
advantages  by  way  of  promoting  sanitation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  Plague 
of  Loudon,  and  other  serious  epidemics  that  history  furnishes  us  with  ; the  fact  that  those  that 
were  engaged  in  our  calling  were  perfectly  exempt  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  so  highly 
estimated  was  our  trade  amongst  those  that  suffered  that  it  was  a frequent  occurrence  for  a 
number  that  were  afflicted  to  be  brought  within  close  proximity  of  the  trade  that  they  might  always 
enjoy  the  same  immunity.  This  is  a fact  that  is  not  disputed.  We  find  that  the  Health  Act  of 
1883,  in  which  our  trade  is  designated  a noxious  trade,  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  Health  Act, 
operate  in  a way  that  militates  seriously  against  the  operatives  as  well  as  those  who  engage  iu  it. 
Our  trade  is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  By  way  of  explaining,  I would  point  out  that  the  material 
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required  for  conducting  a tannery  comes  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  some  of  our  employers 
speculate  while  the  market  is  favorable,  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  make  temporary 
provision  with  a view  to  secure  the  commodity  that  they  operate  on,  such  as  bark,  which  requires 
the  extension  of  temporary  buildings.  To  do  that,  by  the  Health  Act,  you  have  to  advertise  two 
months  in  the  paper  circulating  in  the  district  before  you  can  make  the  necessary  additions  with  a 
view  to  store  your  materials.  By  the  time  you  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
opportunity  of  selling  the  line  of  bark  has  gone,  and  consequently  the  employer  suffers  in 
proportion.  In  a great  many  instances,  on  account  of  the  favorable  way  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  getting  bark  in  great  profusion  and  hides  very  cheap,  gave  the  trade 
exceptional  facilities.  Consequently,  the  trade  is  now  surrounded  by  a very  large  population,  and 
in  fact  in  some  places  has  propagated  a number  of  those  industries,  and  you  will  easily  understand 
that  amongst  a mixed  population  that  there  are  a number  of  them  whose  taste  is  somewhat 
fastidious;  and  knowing  that  this  Act  of  1883,  by  applying  some  of  its  provisions — namely,  that 
ten  persons  within  a radius  of  half-a-mile  can  be  instrumental  in  getting  the  registration  of  a 
tannery  stopped — has  a very  surprising  influence  upon  the  employer,  and  consequently  he  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  invest  his  capital.  That  is  left  to  the  caprice  of  any  individual  to  work  up,  and 
those  provisions  of  this  Health  Bill  operate  against  us  seriously.  Two  or  three  instances  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Union,  where  employers  have  expressed  their  regret  that,  on  account  of 
certain  raids  by  speculators  and  others,  they  have  been  deterred  from  expanding  their  business,  on 
account  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

5068,  Can  you  give  direct  evidence  to  that  effect  ? — Yes.  Mr.  McLean,  of  McLean  Bros., 
North  cote  Tannery,  stated  to  their  employes  that  they  would  expand  their  business  to  a consider- 
able degree  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  capitalist  land  syndicates  have  informed  them  that  if 
they  attempted  to  enlarge  their  premises  they  would  take  steps  to  get  them  closed  altogether. 

5069.  What  is  the  precise  provision  in  the  Act  that  you  refer  to? — Part  Y.  Nuisances; 
Clause  91 — “Any  person  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  establishes  or  newly  carries  on  within 
the  district  of  a local  board  without  their  consent  in  writing  any  of  the  undermentioned  trades 
businesses  or  occupations  (that  is  to  say) — Works  for  the  boiling  down  of  meat,  bones,  blood,  or 
offal,  bone-mills  or  bone  manure  depots,  manure  works,  fellmongeries,  tanneries  or  wool-sconring 
establishments,  glue  factories,  marine  stores,  piggeries,  soap  or  candle  works  or  factories,  sugar 
works,  fish-curing  establishments,  places  for  the  storing  drying  or  preserving  of  bones,  hides, 
hoofs,  or  skins,  or  any  other  noxious  or  offensive  trade  business  or  manufacture,  or  who  without 
such  consent  adds  to  or  extends  any  buildings  or  premises  used  for  the  purpose  of  such  trade 
business  or  manfacture  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  aud  shall  on  conviction 
thereof  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  respect  of  the  establishment  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  nor  less  than  forty 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  such  trade  business  or  manufacture  is  carried  on,  whether 
there  has  or  has  not  been  any  conviction  in  respect  of  the  establishment  or  extension  thereof. 
Provided  that  no  such  consent  to  the  establishment  or  carrying  on  of  any  such  trade  business  or 
occupation  shall  be  given  or  have  any  force  or  authority  if  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Part  IV. 
of  The  Public  Health  Statute  1865.  Provided  further,  that  prior  to  the  granting  of  any  such 
consent  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  the  same  shall  be  given  by  advertisement  one  month  pre- 
viously in  two  of  the  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district,  and  that  if  any  person,  whether  a 
resident  in  the  district  of  such  local  board  or  not,  object  to  the  establishment  of  such  business  he 
may  state  such  his  objection  to  the  local  board;  and  if  nevertheless  the  local  board  decide  to  grant 
such  permission,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Central  Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and  if  against 
the  granting  of  such  permission  shall  prevent  or  annul  the  same.”  The  other  provisions  yon  are 
conversant  with.  They  are  equally  stringent.  But  we  desire  to  point  out  that  if  our  trade,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Sanitary  Commission,  requires  regulating,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Health  Act  of 
1883  are  not  applicable  to  our  trade  ; that  each  trade  requires  different  regulations.  For  instance, 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1887,  in  his 
annual  report  says,  in  clause  22  : — “ If  a man  employing  four  persons  besides  himself.”  He  is 
referring  to  one  man  engaged  in  this  business.  We  are  hampered  by  this,  that  a man  has  to  consult 
three  or  four  of  those  Acts  before  he  can  proceed  with  the  extension  of  his  business.  He  says — “ If 
a man  employing  four  persons  besides  himself  should,  through  an  increase  of  work,  desire  to  take 
on  an  extra  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  before  doing  so  to  forward  plans  and  particulars  of  his  pre- 
mises to  the  local  board  of  health.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a place  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
passed  on  account  of  the  stringent  regulations  made  by  the  Central  Board,  and  the  occupier  would 
either  be  forced  to  refuse  the  chance  of  additional  work,  or,  as  is  done  so  often,  give  the  work  out, 
and  so  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Act.  Certainly  not  5 per  cent,  of  this  class  of  employers  would 
register  their  places  unless  discovered  by  the  inspectors,  and  made  to  comply  as  far  as  possible.” 
So  I think  that  is  a very  important  difference.  There  is  another  phase  about  this  Act  especially 
applying  to  our  trade.  We  find,  on  reference  to  the  licensed  victuallers’  trade,  the  liquor  traffic,  that 
they  made  special  arrangements  for  compensation  ; now  there  is  no  arrangement  made  in  that  Act 
of  1883  in  the  event  of  the  licence  not  being  granted  to  the  employer  to  carry  on  his  business.  He 
can  be  closed  abruptly  with  ten  persons  signing  a petition,  and  so  on.  His  business  can  be  closed 
and  no  provision  to  compensate  him.  This  we  think  is  decidedly  unfair.  If  one  trade,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature,  should  receive  compensation  on  account  of  their  means  of  living  being 
taken  from  them,  we  think  the  same  liberality  should  be  bestowed  on  our  calling;  but  of 
course  there  is  an  amount  of  scientific  data  that  could  be  supplied  as  to  our  calling  that  I 
feel  sure  would  impress  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  fairness  of  having  our  trade  altogether 
taken  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  what 
the  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  were,  but  I think  that  a consensus  of  testimony  against  it  is 
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forthcoming,  and  is  easily  obtained.  I know  in  the  Shire  of  Preston,  where  they  draw,  I think, 
something  like  £70  from  the  fees  collected  for  noxious  fees,  and  the  state  of  their  treasury  is  not  4th  sept,  lk 
very  good,  from  the  correspondence  I have  had  with  them  they  have  given  their  consent  that  they 
would  co-operate  in  any  way  with  us  to  get  our  trade  removed  from  the  noxious  list.  So  unfair  did 
they  think  it  for  us  to  be  associated  with  those  trades,  and  they  have  men  there  that  discharge  their 
duties  very  efficiently,  that  they  have  given  the  written  consent  of  the  council  to  have  it  excised. 

There  is  just  another  phase ; there  are  something  like  7,000  operatives  depending  on  the  leather 
industry,  and  the  State  to  a great  degree  encourages  the  manufacture  of  leather  by  its  tariff,  and  to 
my  mind  it  seems  absurd  for  the  State  to  do  that  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  to  initiate  legislation 
that  affects  it  in  such  a manner  as  the  Health  Act  of  1883.  Of  course,  I presume  that  the  gentleman 
constituting  the  Commission  have  the  evidence  concerning  those  engaged  in  special  callings,  the 
rate  of  mortality,  and  so  on.  From  evidence  that  has  been  submitted  and  furnished  by  different 
sources,  it  is  proved  conclusively  that  the  mortality  in  the  tanning  trade  compares  favorably  with 
any  other  trade ; in  fact,  those  engaged  in  it  are  supposed  to  be  much  more  healthy,  and  frequently 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a nuisance,  the  refuse  of  the  tan,  is,  at  the  recommendation  of  medical  men, 
ordered  to  be  laid  in  front  of  invalids’  doors  when  the  persons  are  just  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
quietus  from  this  world.  The  tan  is  spread  before  them,  1 suppose,  for  some  effect,  not  to  expedite 
their  departure. 

5069a.  You  have  spoken  of  threats  held  out  occasionally  as  to  closing  tanneries — do  you  know 
of  any  instance  since  the  Act  of  1883  came  in  force  of  a tannery  closed  under  those  circumstances? 

— No,  but  I have  known  of  instances  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  close  it,  where  they  have 
attempted  to  get  the  ten  signatures,  but  there  was  so  great  indignation  that  they  could  not 

get  them. 

5070.  Then  the  Act  does  not  have  any  effect  on  them  ? — But  the  fact  of  those  provisions 
being  there  has  a surprising  effect  upon  our  employers. 

5071.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  any  such  attempt  has  been 
successful  ? — Not  successful,  but  it  has  been  tried  just  recently.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that, 
owing  to  the  land  “ boom,”  the  land  adjacent  to  the  tanneries  has  undergone  a considerable  change, 
and  the  owners  of  the  land,  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  desire  to  have  everything  that  they 
think  is  unsightly  or  detracts  from  the  value  of  their  properties  removed,  and  they  have  their  own 
ingenious  methods  of  pulling  the  string.  Out  in  the  Preston  locality  that  has  attracted  the 
land  syndicates,  and  numbers  of  those  syndicates  I know  to  my  own  knowledge  have  attempted  to 
get  those  places  removed. 

5072.  I have  not  heard  of  any  instance  where  they  have  been  successful ; it  is  very  easy  to 
talk  about  things  ? — It  has  a very  surprising  influence  on  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

5073.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  desire  to  make? — No.  There  are  some  phases  I 
have  omitted. 

5074.  Is  there  any  part  of  tanning  t-hat  is  attended  with  noxious  smells  or  offence  ? — The 
principal  ingredient  in  tanning  is  lime  and  the  extract  of  wattle  bark.  The  lime,  I think  you  all  know, 
is  curative,  and  the  tan  liquor  is,  by  its  chemical  properties,  specially  curative,  and  there  is  nothing 
noxious  about  it ; in  fact,  the  aroma  from  a good  liquor  extract  of  bark  cannot  be  excelled  in  my 
opinion.  I have  seen  very  fastidious  persons  come  in  there  to  the  tan-yard,  and  where  they  have  * 
been  able  to  get  the  aroma  direct  from  the  bark  they  have  expressed  themselves  amazed  at  what  a 
delicious  perfume  it  is. 

5075.  I asked  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  process  of  tanning  attended  with  noxious  smells? 

— There  may  be  noxious  smells  to  a person  not  engaged  in  the  work ; fan  outsider  may  consider 
it  noxious,  but  they  have  not  proved  noxious  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

5076.  But  in  the  process  of  tanning  there  are  noxious  smells  emanating — What  about  the 
bate? — There  are  various  bates  used.  It  all  depends  on  the  tub.  Just  recently,  a gentleman  in 
Adelaide  has  discovered  a bate,  I forget  the  exact  name,  but  I believe  its  properties  are  very  inoffensive. 

Our  trade  is  a trade  that  science  can  be  applied  to  in  a variety  of  ways;  in  fact,  in  France,  it  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  day,  and  this  new  bate  has  been 
pronounced  better  than  anything  in  use  before,  and  the  old  bates,  such  as  the  liquid  got  from 
immersing  fowl  dung,  will  be  a thing  of  the  past.  That  is  unsavoury  to  any  one  coming  in  the  place, 
but  the  effect  is  counteracted  by  being  treated  with  lime.  When  the  refuse  is  discharged  from  the 
tannery  it  is  not  offensive. 

5077.  Are  not  heaps  of  this  fowl  dung  offensive? — We  can  only  get  a bag  of  it  at  a time. 

5078.  Is  that  process  patented  in  Adelaide  in  use  in  any  town  in  or  about  Melbourne  ? — 

I believe  it  is  in  use  in  Michaelis,  Hallenstein’s,  at  Footscray.  I believe  it  is  in  use  at  several 

places. 

5079.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  it  is  in  use,  where,  from  your  own  inspection  yon  can 
say  it  does  away  with  the  noxious  smells? — No.  There  is  another  bate,  an  American  bate,  which 
supersedes  the  fowl  dung,  and  that  does  away  with  the  effluvia  from  the  common  fowl  dung. 

5080.  Is  it  now  the  case  that  fowl  dung  is  being  used  in  tanneries  in  Melbourne  as  a bate  ? — 

| It  is  in  those  that  confine  themselves  to  dressing  goods. 

5081.  Is  it  a fact  that  fleshings  are  in  some  tanneries  kept  to  dry,  with  a view  to  make 
them  into  glue,  now  ? — No,  only  the  pieces  of  hide.  The  fleshings  are  sold  to  different  persons  that 
can  utilize  them  by  some  other  process. 

5082.  Are  they  kept  to  dry  in  some  tanneries  in  Melbourne  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

5083.  Do  you  know  they  are  not  ? — I have  not  seen  fleshings. 

5084.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  tanneries  of  Melbourne  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say  they 
do  not  put  them  in  the  open  air  to  dry  ? — As  president  of  the  organization,  I have  opportunities  of 
knowing  and  seeing  in  the  big  yards.  I would  know  of  it. 
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5085.  Is  it  with  the  small  ones  those  things  occur.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  saw  those  the 
other  day — fleshings  drying  in  a yard? — That  has  not  come  under  my  observation. 

5086.  Do  you  think  that  nuisance  would  arise  if  spent  water  from  tan  pits  were  run  off 
without  the  lime  pit  being  run  off  at  the  same  time  ? — The  spent  water — the  tan  itself — is  not  a 
nuisance.  The  water  and  soap  that  they  immerse  the  hides  in  first  may  be,  but  if  that  is  let  off 
with  a quantity  of  lime  any  noxious  fames  would  be  counteracted,  I think,  by  the  lime. 

5087.  But  it  would  be  objectionable  to  let  it  go  itself  without  lime  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly. 

5088.  Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  smaller  tanneries  about  Melbourne  are  very  dirty  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  dirtiness  ? — I do  not  admit  that  they  are  dirty.  I admit  that,  to  a person  not  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  in  premises  that  have  been  erected  some  considerable  time  and  had  got 
discoloured  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade,  appearances  might  be  against  us. 

5089.  I am  speaking  about  ordinary  dirt.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  several  of  the  smaller 
factories  near  Melbourne  are  extremely  dirty  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

5090.  If  you  visit  some  of  the  smaller  ones  I think  you  will  see  why  the  tanneries  were  in- 
cluded in  the  noxious  list  ? — I have  followed  your  reports  as  to  your  Commission  pretty  closely, 
and  could  explain  a good  deal,  and  you  dropped  on  those  places  without  any  notice,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  come  on  another  day  when  they  were  cleaning  'up  when  they  would  present  a different 
appearance.  You  caught  those  people  on  the  hop;  but  I assure  you  on  a Saturday,  when  they  clear 
up,  they  would  have  presented  a totally  different  appearance  altogether.  The  neighbours  and 
fastidious  persons  say  they  do  not  experience  any  nuisance  from  those  places.  So,  in  that  case,  it 
seems  hard  for  the  outside  element  to  complain  about  it.  Those  living  on  the  spot  should  be  the 
best  judges. 

5091.  Every  member  of  the  Commission  knows  from  personal  observation  that  a tannery 
can  be,  and  that  the  large  ones  are,  conducted  without  any  offence,  but  the  point  is  how  do  you 
recommend  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  small  tanneries  in  good  order,  if  tanneries  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  noxious  trades  ? — The  small  tanneries  now,  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  are  generally 
driven  to  places  not  at  all  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  business.  They  attempt  to  get  to  a place 
where  the  drainage  is  very  bad,  to  evade  the  responsibilities  of  this  Act,  and  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible,  so  the  site  is  not  adapted  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  and  liquids  that  should  be 
immediately  discharged  from  the  place  are  allowed  to  congregate  and  be  a nuisance ; but  you  might 
apply  the  same  to  any  kitchen  yard  where  the  drainage  is  defective,  places  where  the  people  are 
slovenly  in  the  kitchen,  their  places  are  disgusting,  but  still  is  not  fair  to  say  every  yard  is  a 
nuisance.  The  ordinary  provision  of  inspectors  of  nuisances,  we  think,  should  be  ample  to  make 
those  people  keep  those  places  clean. 

5092.  You  think  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  should  be  sufficient 
to  keep  all  tanneries  without  nuisance,  small  or  large  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Benjamin  Holton  sworn  and  examined. 

5093.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  occupation  ? — Currier. 

5094.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Curriers’  and  Tauners’  Association? — 
Yes.  I would  like  to  point  out  in  the  beginning  that  my  connexion  with  the  trade  extends  a con-  I 
siderable  time  in  this  colony,  and  also  a much  longer  period  in  the  old  country,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gentlemen  present  I would  like  to  point  out  that  all  the  tanneries  I have  been 
acquainted  with  in  England  were  carried  on  in  the  very  centre  of  the  population,  without  any 
nuisance  to  the  surrounding  neighbours.  What  I want  to  convey  is  that  tanneries  can  be  carried  on, 
and  are  carried  on,  very  efficiently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  During  my  own  life  time  I 
have  known  Asiatic  cholera  to  visit  the  town  where  I was  born.  As  an  instance  of  the  healthiness, 
and  the  desirability  of  having  tanneries  in  the  midst  of  population,  I would  like  to  point  to  a fact 
that  came  under  my  notice  in  that  very  town.  There  was  a large  bone-mill  manure  works  estab- 
lished close  to  the  tannery.  It  was  a large  tannery,  and  the  only  distance  between  the  two  was  an 
ordinary  50  feet  street.  A cargo  of  bones  was  brought  from  a European  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  unfortunately  brought  germs  of  that  dreadful  disease,  Asiatic  cholera.  During  the  discharge  of 
the  cargo  the  men  engaged  in  carrying  the  bones  to  the  mill  soon  showed  signs  of  the  disease,  and 
began  to  sicken  and  die  very  rapidly,  and  the  houses  they  lived  in  were  just  at  the  rear  of  this  bone- 
mill,  and  it  was  quite  expected  those  who  Avere  engaged  in  this  tannery  would  suffer,  but,  strange  to 
say,  they  were  left  entirely  alone  by  this  disease;  not  a single  individual  was  ever  touched,  and  the 
doctors  and  scientific  men  recommended  the  people  avIio  got  scared  by  this  visitation  to  seek  the 
permission  of  the  proprietors  of  this  tannery  to  visit  it  during  the  operations  that  were  carried  on  in 
it  during  the  morning  and  evening,  Avheu  the  different  pits  were  being  changed  in  the  tannery. 
Hundreds  of  those  visitors  were  alloAved  to  promenade  round  the  yards,  and  the  result  of  the  visit 
of  this  plague  was  that  the  bone-mill  Avas  ordered  to  be  closed  by  the  Toavo  Council,  and  the  streets 
of  the  tOAvn  saturated  with  lime,  a thing  used  very  plentifully  in  tanneries,  and  then  the  disease 
abated  and  disappeared.  They  never  thought  for  a moment  of  closing  that  tannery. 

5095.  Everybody  acknowledges  that  a tannery  can  be  conducted  without  nuisance.  The 
question  is  how  are  the  public  to  be  protected  against  the  annoyance  as  Avell  as  the  possible  injury 
by  badly-managed  tanneries  ? — I desire  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  former  Avitness,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  nuisance  inspectors  have  all  poAver,  and  can  make  the  small 
tanneries  just  as  healthy  as  any  other  trade.  In  our  opinion,  the  nuisance  inspectors  can  do  what 
is  sought  to  be  done  by  this  very  peculiar  Act  of  1883;  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  large  tan- 
neries are  properly  carried  on,  so  can  the  small  ones  be  carried  on  in  a like  manner,  and  Avith  that 
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admitted,  our  efforts  are  very  much  lightened,  and  we  rely  on  that  phase  of  the  question  that  the 
nuisance  inspectors  can  do  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  small  tanneries  as  healthy  as  the  others, 
and  remove  all  offence. 

5096.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  do  it  if  they  have  the  power — if  you  argue  that  the 
municipal  inspectors  have  sufficient  power? — Of  course,  it  is  for  the  nuisance  inspectors  to  carry 
out  their  duties  properly. 

5097.  What  you  think  would  be  a sufficient  remedy  appears  to  fail  now? — If  the  nuisance 
inspectors  did  apply  the  remedies,  and  then  failed,  we  could  understand  it,  but  there  have  been  so 
very  few  prosecutions  by  the  nuisance  inspectors  that  we  take  it  they  are  either  lax  in  their  duties 
or  that  some  other  influence  is  at  work ; of  course,  those  of  the  operatives  who  are  in  small  tan- 
neries cared  for  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  just  as  much  as  they  would  in  their  own 
back  yards ; we  desire  to  be  healthy,  and  do  not  desire  to  endanger  the  lives  of  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours or  ourselves  by  any  remissness  on  our  part,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  was  a mistake.  We 
only  desire  to  point  out,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act,  that  the  nuisance  inspectors  can 
do  all  that  is  necessary. 

5098.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state  ? — There  is  nothing  to  my  mind, 
but  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

5099.  The  matter  is  a simple  one  ? — It  is  quite  simple  in  my  opinion,  and  has  been  all 

through. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Squire  Kennon  sworn  and  examined. 

5100.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  you  address? — lliver-street,  Richmond. 

5101.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Tanning. 

5102.  — Do  you  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  two  preceding  witnesses  ? — Yes,  I do,  in  all 
the  remarks  made  by  the  previous  speakers  ; and  I would  like  to  add  one  or  two  things  in  order  to 
explain  more  fully  what  they  stated.  I may  mention  in  the  matter  of  bate,  that  there  is  a composi- 
tion now  in  the  market  that  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  I do  not  see  why 
all  the  tanners  should  not  use  it.  We  have  been  using  it  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  we 
find  it  very  effective ; it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive,  and  it  does  all  the  work,  and,  in 
fact,  I think  does  it  better  than  that  composed  of  fowl’s  dung  or  such  material,  and  is  as  cheap  if 
not  cheaper. 

5103.  What  is  it  composed  of? — I cannot  say,  but  we  get  it  in  packets  of  4 lbs.  for  14s., 
and  1 lb.  will  do  100  hides. 

5104.  What  other  matter  do  you  desire  to  refer  to? — I would  also  like  to  speak  in  connexion 
with  the  Health  Act  of  1883.  Now,  I am  an  employer,  and  I was  surprised  when  the  Sanitary 
Commission  came  down  to  our  place  the  other  day  to  find  with  respect  to  a new  store  which  we 
had  built  that  we  were  liable,  owing  to  having  built  that  store,  to  a fine  of  £50  ; I think  it  was 
Mr.  Le  Capelain  who  told  me  we  were  liable  to  a fine  of  £50,  and  I hunted  up  the  Act  and  found 
it  was  correct.  We  built  the  store  unaware  of  this,  and  if  we  had  kuowu  of  the  Act  we  would  have 
probably  hesitated  about  erecting  the  store;  therefore,  I think  it  would  have  a tendency  with  us  to 
prevent  us  extending  our  premises  and  spending  capital  in  the  extension  of  our  business. 

5105.  Has  any  application  for  permission  to  extend  a tanner’s  business  ever  been  refused, 
to  your  knowledge  ? — I know,  with  regard  to  new  tanneries,  it  has. 

5106.  Permission  has  been  refused  to  them? — Yes. 

5107.  You  know  that  yourself? — Yes. 

5108.  What  was  the  reason  assigned? — That  it  was  in  the  midst  of  population,  and  a peti- 
tion was  got  up  by  the  surrounding  neighbours — just  a few  persons  are  required,  ten,  I think, 
according  to  the  Act,  and  these  would  be  successful  in  having  the  place  stopped  at  its  very  incep- 
tion. I would  also  point  out  that  as  Government  encourage  us  by  the  tariff  and  otherwise,  and 
as  we  are  liberally  treated  by  them,  no  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  business. 

5109.  Further  than  the  control  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances? — I think  he  could  manage 
the  whole  affair  quite  well  enough.  I may  state,  according  to  the  Factories  Act,  the  sanitary 
clauses  there  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

5110.  Then  those  are  not  enforced? — They  are  with  us. 

5111.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  further? — No;  I think  not.  It  would  be  very  hard 
upon  us  that  we  should  be  placed  under  great  restriction  through  the  neglect  of  the  few.  You 
mentioned  an  instance  of  two  or  three  tanneries  being  very  neglectful  in  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  their  premises.  I should  think,  as  to  those,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  the  large  majority  of 
tanners,  who,  as  you  admit,  keep  their  places  very  clean,  that  they  should  be  subject  to  restriction 
through  the  sanitary  neglect  of  those  few. 

The  xoitness  withdrew. 

Thomas  Dunn  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address  ? — 57  Oxford-street,  Collingwood. 

What  are  you  ? — A tanner. 

You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Tanners’  and  Curriers’  Union  of  Victoria? 
Do  you  concur  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  other  members  in  the  trade  present  ? — 
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5112. 

5113. 

5114. 

— Yes. 

5115. 
Yes,  fully. 

Sanitary. 
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continued, 
4th  Sept.  1888. 


Squire  Kennon, 
4th  Sept.  1888. 


Thomas  Dunn, 
4th  Sept.  1888. 
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ThS»«d,nn  51 16-  Do  70U  clesire  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  made  by  them  ? — I would  like  to  say 

4th  sept.  lass,  that  I have  occasion  to  go  to  the  smaller  tanners  once  or  twice  a week,  and  out  of  the  whole  I do 
not  think  there  are  four  that  could  be  placed  on  such  a very  bad  footing  as  you  have  placed  them 
to-day.  Altogether,  there  are  only  eight  small  tanneries  in  Melbourne,  and  the  rest  are  large  ones, 
and  they  have  a way  for  filtering  the  stuff  as  it  goes  out  of  their  vats.  In  many  tanneries  they 
have  tanks,  and  some  of  the  small  tanneries  have  those  also.  They  filter  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  they  have  three,  and  eventually  when  they  run  off  there  is  nothing  but  pure  water. 

5117.  You  think  that  system  is  a good  one  ? — Yes. 

5118.  You  think  it  does  not  make  a nuisance? — It  leaves  some  dirty  refuse  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  but  that  tank  is  cleaned  out  every  six  months,  and  you  would  not  get  two  loads  of 
stuff  out  of  it  in  the  largest  tanneries. 

5119.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  lime  it  ? — There  is  always  a foot  of  lime  put  in  the  tan 
water  and  left  there  for  two  days.  There  is  another  system  one  or  two  of  the  tanneries  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  fortnight,  that  is  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been  in  use  now  for  a month,  and  I find 
it  myself,  where  I have  gone,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  a tannery  to  do  away  with  all 
stench.  I saw  a place  where  there  were  fifty  fresh  hides,  with  one  pint  of  this  stuff,  and  I could 
smell  nothing  but  carbolic.  When  that  was  run  into  the  other  vats  to  filter  there  was  another 
pint  of  this  carbolic  put  in,  and  there  was  no  smell  eventually  when  it  ran  away.  In  other  places 
they  put  lime  at  the  bottom  and  let  it  filter  through.  One  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  centre 
of  Oollingwood  runs  off  five  vats,  and  this  stuff  goes  through  this  filtering  and  runs  down  the 
gutter,  and  there  is  no  more  offensive  smell  from  that  than  from  dirty  water.  That  is  Thompson’s, 
in  Oollingwood.  I have  worked  there,  and  have  helped  to  clean  the  tanks  out,  and  have  lived  in  a 
house  where  the  water  was  running  down  in  front  of  my  nose  all  day,  and  I could  find  no  smell  of 
any  kind. 

5120.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  desire  to  refer  to  ? — I can  only  bear  out  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Kennon  as  to  bate.  I have  seen  it  worked,  and  could  find  no  smell  from  that. 

5121.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  composed  of? — No;  it  is  a patent.  It  is  something  similar 
to  cheese,  only  it  is  whiter.  You  get  it  in  blocks  like  cheese.  It  tastes  something  like  glnecose. 

5122.  It  is  less  objectionable  than  fowl’s  dung  ? — Yes  ; there  is  no  smell  at  all  with  it. 
We  hope  that  you  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  a petition  to  present 
to  Parliament,  and  find  we  cannot  do  so  till  your  report  is  furnished. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next , at  half-past  Two. 


TUESDAY,  1 1th  SEPTEMBER,  1888. 

Present  : 

Professor  H.  B.  Allen  in  the  Chair ; 

Clement  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B., 

A.  P.  Akekurst,  Esq.,  T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Joseph  Brady  sworn  and  examined. 

5123.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  office? — Chief  Engineer  of  the  Harbour  Trust. 

5124.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Commission  that  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties in  the  adequate  drainage  of  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs  has  arisen  from  certain  works 
executed  by  the  Harbour  Trust  on  the  river  bank  ; will  you  kindly  describe  the  nature  of  the  works 
so  executed  between  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs  and  the  river  bank  ? — I do  not  know  the  level 
of  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs.  I should  imagine  it  to  be  probably  about  six  feet  above  low- 
water  mark.  All  the  Harbour  Trust  reclamation  has  been  banked  up  to  about  nine  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  so  it  would  appear  that  our  embankment  would  be  three  feet  above  some  portions  of 
the  South  Melbourne  ground.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs  and  the 
drainage,  about  ten  years  ago  a small  portion  of  it  might  have  gone  into  the  river,  but  the  main 
portion  went  into  shallow  pools,  a sort  of  lagoon  that  existed  between  the  abattoirs  and  the  river 
bank.  The  level  of  the  ground,  the  swamp — rather  the  ti-tree  swamp,  I remember  it  in  1850 — was 
about  two  feet  or  two  feet  six  above  the  level  of  low  water,  but  along  the  river  border  was  a toler- 
ably firm  bank,  with  very  few  openings  in  it,  if  any.  There  might  have  been  a little  overflow  in  it ; 
but  I remember,  over  ten  years  ago,  when  I was  first  appointed  engineer  of  the  Harbour  Trust,  all 
those  pools  were  filled  up  with  the  waste  stuff  from  the  abattoirs,  mostly  blood  and  entrails  of  beasts, 
and  what  was  left  after  the  pigs  were  fed. 

5125.  As  a matter  of  fact,  before  the  Harbour  Trust  commenced  those  works  in  that  situa- 
tion, was  there  a drain  made  between  the  abattoirs  and  the  river  ? — There  was  no  adequate  drain. 
There  might  have  been  a box  covered  drain,  but  I never  saw  it  or  heard  of  it. 

5126.  Have  the  works  which  were  executed  by  the  Harbour  Trust  obstructed  the  outlet  of 
fluid  by  such  drain  ? — Certainly  not.  The  very  first  thing  I was  instructed  to  do  was  to  guard 
against  any  possible  claim  for  obstructing  the  drainage  in  that  place,  and  we  put  in  a stone-paved 
drain,  that  cost  a lot  of  money,  the  full  depth  of  our  land  from  the  border  of  the  river  and  crossing 
'the  line  of  what  is  called  Lorimer-street,  and  into  that  drain  all  the  drains  of  the  abattoirs  ran. 
We  have  banked  the  ground  up  to  Lorimer-street,  so  that  all  the  foul-smelling  offences  that  used 
to  exist  have  ceased  to  exist,  because  they  have  been  filled  in  with  good  dry  earth  and  sand. 


Joseph  Brady, 
11th  Sept.  1888. 
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5127.  Does  this  explanation  apply  also  to  the  Port  Melbourne  abattoirs? — We  have  a dif-  Josc^inBJ(fy' 

ferent  drain  in  for  them.  ^ nth  sept,  i888. 

5128.  Have  similar  provisions  been  made  ? — Yes.  The  drain  now  is  perfect,  if  they  take 
the  trouble  of  flushing  it.  They  do  occasionally  keep  the  drain  clear.  The  Harbour  Trust  labourers 
have  had  to  clear  it  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  after  several  letters  of  protest  they  flush  the  drain 
occasionally  and  keep  it  moderately  clean.  On  Tuesdays,  after  the  boiling  down  process — I do  not 
know  whether  it  obtains  now — the  drain  used  to  be  something  to  remember.  We  have  gratings 
trapped  over  it,  but  the  delivery  is  sufficiently  above  high-water  mark  to  keep  it  perfectly  good,  and 
it  is  paved  the  whole  way  with  stone  set  in  sand  ; good  work  of  its  kind. 

5129.  Are  the  levels  at  the  head  of  those  drains  such  that  all  their  drainage  could  be  con- 
ducted into  it? — They  are  conducted  into  it,  and  they  themselves  flush  the  drain  out  now.  If  they 
could  be  compelled  to  flush  the  drain  out  with  water  the  drain  could  be  kept  perfectly  sweet,  and 
it  is  tolerably  clean  perhaps  twice  in  a month. 

5130. *  If,  therefore,  some  blood  still  reaches  some  depressions  in  the  ground  near  the  abattoirs 
and  off  the  killing  pens,  it  is  really  culpable  negligence  on  their  part? — It  only  shows  they  ought 
to  close  up  those  holes.  The  drain  is  sufficiently  low  at  the  abattoirs  end  to  receive  all  the  drainage 
from  the  slaughtering  yards ; in  fact,  it  does  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  the  place  were  consulted 
at  the  time  we  put  the  drain  in.  We  met  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  did  everything  we  were 
asked  to  do,  and  the  drains  could  not  be  made  better  for  the  purpose.  The  objection  we  have  to  it 
is  the  drainage  of  such  filth  into  the  river,  because  it  completely  destroys  the  berthage  for  the  ships 
alongside  there,  and  renders  it  very  unhealthy.  I know  in  one  place — I could  not  give  you  the 
fact,  because  I did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  nevertheless  I have  spoken  of  it — that  the 
drain  comes  in  from  the  South  Melbourne  side  down  Jolmson-street,  and  delivers  into  the  swinging 
basin ; it  is  a box  drain,  fully  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  delivers  a very  foul  drainage  indeed, 
fully  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  what  is  now  under  discussion. 

5131.  Whence  does  that  come? — From  the  South  Melbourne  side,  along  Jolmson-street,  a 
drain  built  of  red  gum  and  box,  closed  in.  It  looks  very  nice  on  top,  but  the  unfortunate  man  who 
runs  the  ferry  knows  all  about  it  in  the  night,  time. 

5132.  While  the  Harbour  Trust  works  were  in  progress,  were  the  outlets  from  those  two 
abattoirs  obstructed  temporarily  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  were  any  outlets  ; there  were  a lot  of 
indentations  like  little  creeks  running  in  and  out  of  the  broken  banks  through  which  the  drainage 
found  its  way,  but  there  was  no  proper  drainage  at  all. 

5133.  Most  of  this  drainage  stagnated  in  the  low  depressions  in  the  ti-tree,  and  never 
reached  the  river  at  all? — Yes.  There  was  one  defined  drain  that  came  down  from  the  Boundary- 
road. 

5134.  The  operations  of  the  Trust,  in  filling  up  those  depressions,  were  really  a benefit 
rather  than  the  reverse? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  an  excellent  drain  from  the 
South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  and  an  equally  good  one  from  the  Port  Melbourne. 

5135.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  the  offensive  drainage,  especially  at  South 
Melbourne;  is  it  the  failure  to  connect  properly  with  the  Harbour  Trust  channel? — I am  not  aware 
there  is  not  a good  connexion.  I believe  they  have  a perfectly  good  connexion. 

5136.  What  is  the  cause,  then,  of  the  stagnant  drainage  to  be  seen  there  ? — I am  not  aware 
there  is  any.  I was  down  there,  at  the  river-side,  this  forenoon,  and  I have  been  on  the  opposite 
bank,  close  to  the  abattoirs,  'within  ten  days.  My  ordinary  duty  takes  me  down  there  pretty 
frequently. 

5137.  If  the  Commission  saw,  when  they  visited  the  abattoirs,  depressions  containing  water 
very  much  contaminated  with  blood  in  a putrescent  state,  that  must  have  been  through  some  care- 
lessness?— The  depressions  in  the  ground  that  have  existed  from  all  time,  that  have  not  been  filled 
up,  still  exist;  but  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs  is  the  less  offensive  of  the  two.  The  other  one 
is  always  considered  to  be  the  worst;  and  in  that  case  they  have  drains  leading  from  the  slaughter- 
ing yards  into  our  drain,  lined  with  boards;  but  an  overflow  from  that  might  possibly  take  place, 
and  probably  did.  But  the  cure  for  that  would  be  to  have  the  ground  filled  up,  and  limit  the  scope 
of  their  drainage  into  the  paved  channel,  and  not  leave  open  pools  about.  That  is  a thing  that 
could  be  rectified  at  a very  little  expense  and  in  a short  time.  In  the  Port  Melbourne  one,  about 
one-half  of  the  area  of  the  buildings  is  inside  the  boundary  of  the  Harbour  Trust ; but  it  was 
understood  that  the  lessees  should  have  been  displaced  about  two  years  ago,  the  31st  December, 

1886.  It  was  arranged  with  the  Lands  Department  that  we  should  have  possession  of  that  place, 
and  also  of  Scott’s  boiling-down  place,  next  door  to  it.  The  obstruction  has  always  been,  not  the 
South  Melbourne  abattoir,  but  the  Port  Melbourne  one,  as  a portion  of  the  building  actually  stands 
on  Lorimer- street. 

5138.  In  your  opinion,  should  those  wooden  drains  from  the  abattoirs  be  allowed  to  exist? — 

I am  sure  they  ought  not.  Anything  that  admits  of  percolation  must  necessarily  be  bad.  It  should 
be  made  of  concrete  or  some  impervious  material. 

5139.  In  your  opinion,  are  those  buildings,  apart  from  any  other  question  as  to  their  con- 
struction and  material,  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  any  improvements  ? — I do  not  think  so.  As 
to  all  the  buildings  that  they  have  got,  leaving  out  plant  and  machinery,  at  the  South  Melbourne 
abattoir,  I should  think  the  value  for  removal  would  be  very  dear  at  £200. 

5140.  Practically,  they  are  of  no  value? — Practically,  they  are  of  no  value. 

5141.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  to  the  Commission? — No. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Adrien  Charles  Mountain,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  sworn  and  examined. 
a.  c.  Mountain,  5142.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — The  Town-hall,  Melbourne. 

11th sept.’ 1888.  5143.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  office? — City  Surveyor. 

5144.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — About  one  year  and  three-quarters. 

5145.  The  Commission  has  desired  you  to  attend  to-day  in  order  to  give  us  more  information 
with  regard  to  the  alterations  which  the  City  Council  proposes  to  execute  in  the  levels  and  in  the 
buildings  of  the  metropolitan  abattoirs.  Will  you  kindly  state  shortly  what  alterations  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  levels  of  the  land  from  the  Kensington  Hill  to  the  Saltwater  River? — The 
alterations  that  have  been  submitted  by  me  to  the  Council  arc  those  which  will  enable  the  abattoir 
land,  which  is  now  low-lying  and  difficult  to  drain,  to  be  raised  above  the  level  of  flood-water,  and 
also  levelled  off  to  such  an  incline  as  will  admit  of  it  being  readily  drained. 

5146.  Do  you  remember  what  the  incline  is  that  is  proposed? — The  general  longitudinal 
fall  towards  the  river  varies  from  1 in  580  to  1 in  365,  with  an  interval  of  level  ground  about  the 
site  of  the  abattoir  buildings.  Transversely,  however,  there  is  an  average  fall  on  each  side  of  the 
land  towards  the  central  drain  of  about  1 in  340,  which  will  carry  off  the  surface  water. 

5147.  Mr.  FitzGibbon  was  not  able  to  give  exact  information  on  various  points,  and  referred 
us  to  you.  Referring,  then,  to  the  buildings  in  the  abattoirs,  will  you  kindly  state,  in  the  first 
place,  what  buildings  now  existing  it  is  proposed  to  remove  altogether  ? — If  you  permit  me,  I will 
show  you  the  plans. — [ The  witness  -produced  and  explained  the  plans .] — As  to  the  suggested 
improvements  in  those  buildings,  the  drawings  are  in  an  incomplete  state  at  the  present  time. 
Funds  were  not  available  last  year  for  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  delay  thus  caused  being 
used  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  from  other  sources  before  finally  deciding  on 
details.  Hence,  some  of  the  minor  arrangements,  as  hoisting  gear,  trucks,  &c.,  are  not  shown  in 
the  drawings  yet.  The  general  idea  of  the  scheme  will  be  therefore  more  readily  grasped  by 
referring  to  the  block  plan. — [ The  witness  exhibited  ana. I explained  the  same.\ 

5148.  From  your  verbal  statement,  just  made,  I understand  that  the  quadrangular  yards 
now  existing  east  and  west  of  the  ordinary  cattle-killing  places  will  be  removed  ? — By  the  design, 
that  is  the  intention. 

5149.  And  that,  in  the  line  of  these  present  quadrangular  yards,  there  will  be  simply  a series 
of  covered  pens  for  stock  in  that  line  ? — Yes,  in  that  position  there  will  be  covered  pens  leading 
right  and  left  to  the  respective  blocks  of  slaughter-houses  on  each  side. — [ The  witness  further  ex- 
plained on  the  plan .] 

5150.  And  that  east  and  west  again  of  those  yards,  at  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  ordi- 
nary abattoirs  compound,  there  will  be  fresh  killing-places  for  cattle  ? — Yes. 

5151.  So  that  those  large  yards  in  the  centre  will  serve  the  purpose  of  both  the  killing-places 
abutting  on  the  main  entrance  road  now  existing,  and  the  new  killing-places  at  the  ends  of  the 
compound  ? — Precisely. 

5152.  I understand,  further,  that  the  present  five  cattle-killing  places  will  be  removed,  and 
replaced  by  four  cattle-killing  places,  higher  from  floor  to  roof,  and  wider,  but  about  the  same  length, 
on  the  same  site? — Yes;  of  course,  my  proposal  in  carrying  that  out  will  be  to  construct  the  new 
blocks  first,  and,  when  additional  accommodation  is  given,  to  demolish  the  old  buildings  and  erect 
these  of  approved  design. 

5153.  The  new  cattle-killing  places  will  then  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  existing  cattle- 
killing places,  but  higher,  with  louvre  ventilation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  and  with  a louvred 
lantern  above  ?- — Also  louvred  at  the  end. — [ Showing  on  the  plan.'] 

5154.  And  each  will  be  one-fourth  wider  than  the  existing  killing-places  ?— Yes. 

5155.  There  is  a higher  louvre  provided  in  the  end  wall  of  the  killing-places  as  well? — Yes, 
at  each  end  wall. 

5156.  There  is  no  proposal,  I understand,  to  raise  any  part  of  the  drafting  yards  or  killing- 
places  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  further  than  at  present  ? — None. 

5157.  That  is  the  existing  surface? — Yes. 

5158.  I understand,  further,  that  you  propose  considerably  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep- 
killing places,  and  that  the  plan  will  provide  for  an  indefinite  extension  in  the  number  of  such 
killing-places  ? — Yes,  it  will  be  capable  of  expansion  on  either  side. 

5159.  I understand,  further,  that  it  is  not  proposed,  in  any  material  way,  to  alter  the  level  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  abattoirs  now  stand  ? — That  is  correct. 

5160.  I understand,  further,  that  it  is  proposed  that  each  killing-place  shall  have  a hydraulic 
lift,  the  motive  power  for  which  will  be  provided  locally  ?— Yes. 

5161.  And  that  this  lift  will  carry  all  blood  and  offal  on  to  a raised  tramway  by  which  such 
blood  and  offal  will  be  conducted  to  the  desiccating  place  ? — Yes. 

5162.  Is  there  any  further  point  in  connexion  with  the  buildings  themselves,  or  the  levels 
within  the  killing-places  and  the  covered  sheds,  on  which  you  would  like  to  make  any  further  state- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  Commission  ? — No,  I think  there  is  nothing  else.  I understood 
from  Mr.  FitzGibbon  that  he  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  work  would  be  constructed  with  due  regard 
to  sanitation ; that  is  to  say,  the  floors  and  walls  will  be  impervious  to  soakage,  and  will  also  be 
rat-proof,  which  is  a great  consideration  there,  because  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  present 
buildings  is  the  fact  that  the  rats  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  walls,  and  have  increased  the  openings 
in  the  joints,  which  has  allowed  soakage,  more  or  less,  to  penetrate.  I propose  to  have  the  floors 
of  asphalte. 

5163.  Throughout?- — Throughout  the  killing-houses. 

5164.  How  would  you  lay  that  asphalte  in  the  killing-houses,  to  make  it  durable  ? — Pray  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  The  asphalte  that  is  spoken  of  in  Melbourne  is  not  asphalte.  I do  not  mean 
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tar  pavement,  I mean  genuine  asphalte,  either  the  Seyssell  or  Val  de  Travers , or,  indeed,  any  of  the 
natural  rock  asphaltes. 

5165.  Would  you  lay  that  on  concrete  ? — Yes. 

5166.  What  flooring  do  you  propose  to  have  in  the  hanging-rooms  ? — I should  propose  to 
include  the;  hanging-rooms  in  the  asphalted  portion. 

5167.  What  do  you  propose  to  have  the  partition  walls  of? — Brick,  set  in  cement  for  some 
feet  above  the  floor-level  at  all  events. 

5168.  And  covered  with  what  ? — The  walls  might  be  covered  either  with  Keene’s  cement,  or 
glazed  tiles,  or  enamelled  bricks;  either  of  those. 

5169.  Some  impervious  material  ?— Yes. 

5170.  Uo  yon  propose  in  any  way  to  intercept  the  blood-stained  fluid  which  will  pass  from 
the  abattoirs,  even  when  the  thick  blood  and  offal  are  removed  to  the  desiccators  ? — You  mean  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  washing  down  ? 

5171.  Yes  ? — I have  thought  of  that,  and,  no  doubt,  some  method  for  treating  that  will  be 
devised  : but  I have  not  decided  in  what  way  that  will  be  done  yet.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to 

deal  with. 

5172.  You  think  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dealt  with  will  not  put  any  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  ? — I think  not,  because  I have  urged  the  council  to  be  very  stringent  as  to  the  catching 
of  all  blood,  and  placing  it  in  receptacles,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  on  to  the  floor. 

5173.  A comparatively  small  amount  of  water  would  do,  as  compared  with  now,  with 
the  impervious  floors  ? — A very  much  smaller  amount.  They  are  very  reckless  with  the  water 
now. 

5174.  Can  you  tell  us  now,  by  referring  to  the  sections  of  the  land,  what  depth  of  filling 
will  be  placed  over  those  paddocks  in  which  burial  has  been  going  on  ? — I think  the  average  quan- 
tity of  filling  over  the  low-lying  ground  will  be  about  two  feet.  Of  course,  there  will  be  places 
where  it  will  be  greater  than  that,  and  others  where  it  will  be  less. 

5175.  I refer  now  to  the  paddocks  where  the  chief  amount  of  burial  has  been  conducted  ? — 
[ The  witness  referred  to  the  sections. ~] — There  will  be,  in  the  deepest  part,  about  three  feet,  and  it 
tapers  away  to  almost  nothing  in  some  parts  in  the  higher  ground. 

5176.  In  the  lower  paddocks,  between  the  present  site  of  the  abattoirs  and  the  river,  is  there 
any  part  there  in  which  you  propose  to  have  comparatively  uo  filling  at  all  ? — In  the  lower  paddocks, 
between  the  river  and  the  abattoirs  ? 

5177.  Where  burial  is  now  taking  place,  half-way  between  Bennet’s  killing-place  and  the 
abattoirs,  at  the  rear  of  the  abattoirs  going  towards  the  river? — [ The  witness  examined  the  section 
plans.~\ — No,  I should  say  that  would  be  about  where  we  wanted  the  greatest  amount  of  filling ; 
thus  at  the  boundary  fence  at  the  back  of  Bennet’s,  it  would  be  the  easterly  boundary  of  the 
ground,  the  section  there  shows  the  greatest  depth  of  filling.  The  longitudinal  section  there  is 
along  the  fence  beyond  Benuet’s  fence,  and  that  shows  the  greatest  amount  of  filling  of  any  part 
of  the  ground — [explaining  on  the  plan].  There  it  is  heavier  than  any  other  part,  and  will  slope 
with  an  incline  towards  the  drain. 

5178.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  filling  that  will  be  required  in  all  ? 
— Yes  ; I think,  trusting  to  my  memory,  it  was  about  25,000  yards. 

5179.  Have  you  made  any  definite  proposal  as  to  the  place  from  which  this  filling  should 
be  obtained  ? — No  definite  arrangement  has  been  made ; but  I have  spoken  to  the  secretary  and 
engineer  of  the  Harbour  Trust,  and  I apprehend  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  our  procuring  some 
form  of  silt  obtained  in  the  river  or  the  bay.  I think  it  would  be  the  cheapest  way  of  filling  the 
ground. 

5180.  Where  would  you  take  delivery  of  it  ? — In  the  Saltwater  River  ; we  have  a frontage 

there. 
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5181.  Does  the  amount  of  filling  you  have  mentioned  include  the  filling  proposed  to  be 
done  in  Macaulay-road,  with  a view  of  having  a subway  into  the  cattle  yards  ? — Yes ; that  is  shown 
on  the  section,  and  was  all  calculated  in  the  one  quantity.  That  is  simply  to  deal  with  the  local 
grievance  about  the  driving  of  cattle.  To  obviate  that,  I propose  to  raise  the  road,  and  improve  the 
gradient  thereby,  and  let  all  the  passing  of  cattle  from  the  sale-yards  to  the  abattoirs  take  place 
underneath,  and  not  interfere  with  the  public  traffic. 

5182.  It  will  be  an  improvement  to  the  road  ? — Yes. 

5183.  Will  they  be  able  to  kill  a larger  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  than  they  do  now  by 
carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme  ? — Yes. 

5184.  Would  there  be  a much  larger  accommodation  ? — [Inspecting  the  plan. ] — On  these 
plans,  32  killing-places  are  intended  for  cattle,  and  16  for  sheep. 

5185.  How  many  are  there  now  for  cattle  in  the  existing  abattoirs  ? — With  those  two  quad- 
raugular  yards  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  because  they  do  the  work  of  more  than  two  slaughter- 
houses, because  both  beef  and  mutton  houses  are  together. 

5186.  But  the  accommodation  will  be  larger  than  at  present? — I should  say,  altogether, 
there  are  not,  for  beef  and  mutton,  more  than  24  killing-places.  There  will  be  32  for  cattle  only, 
and  16  for  sheep. 

5187.  And  those  numbers  can  be  increased  still  further,  if  necessary  ? — Yes,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  extension. 

5188.  Then  you  can  accommodate  more  butchers  there,  if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

5189.  Would  you  be  able,  without  any  cramping  of  the  room,  to  provide  for  all  the 
slaughtering  of  the  Metropolitan  district  of  Melbourne  ? — 1 do  not  contemplate  that  in  the  present 
proposal ; but,  of  course,  that  could  be  done  by  an  extension  of  that  plan,  I am  confident. 
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5190.  There  is  room  on  the  ground? — Ample  room;  there  are  54  acres  on  the  abattoirs 
property. 

5191.  Is  there  any  further  matter  upon  which  you  would  like  to  make  any  further  statement 
to  the  Commission  ?— I think  not ; I think  the  Commission  is  now  fully  seized  of  all  the  facts. 

5192.  Could  you  state  at  what  height  above  the  low-water  level  the  carcases  of  cattle  and 
sheep  will  be  hung  in  the  new  abattoirs  ; in  other  words,  the  height  of  the  floors  in  the  hanging- 
rooms  above  low-water  level  ? — Certainly  ; not  less  than  9 feet.  The  main  roadway  or  line  at  the 
present  time  varies  from  about  8 feet  to  8 feet  9 inches  above  low-water  level. 

5193.  How  does  the  tide  run  in  the  Saltwater  River  opposite  the  abattoirs  ? — I could  not 
tell  you;  I never  gauged  the  tide. 

5194.  The  hanging-rooms  will  participate  in  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  way  of 
ventilation  ? — It  applies  to  the  hanging-rooms;  in  fact,  it  is  all  considered  as  one  building;  only 
a wooden  partition  separates  the  hanging-rooms  from  the  killing-places. 

5195.  Is  it  not  a disadvantage  having  them  so  low  ? — The  surface  of  the  ground  will  be  on 
the  present  level,  but  the  buildings  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  more  lofty. 

5196.  That  is  the  roof,  but  the  floor  will  be  the  same  height  ? — It  would  be  very  costly  to 
raise  the  killing-places  one  storey,  and  hardly  convenient  in  many  ways.  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  an  economical  way  of  dealing  with  the  abattoirs,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

5197.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  a sectional  plan  ? — I will  do  so. 


Tie  witness  withdrew. 


Joseph  Cohn  sworn  and  examined. 


Joseph  Cohn, 
11th  Sept.  1888. 


5198.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — Kirk’s  Bazaar. 

5199.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Veterinary  surgeon. 

5200.  You  appear  here  to-day,  at  your  own  request,  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  ? 

—Yes. 

5201.  On  what  matter  do  you  wish  to  make  a statement  ? — I saw  the  advertisement,  and  I 
thought  I might  give  some  evidence  about  abattoirs  in  Copenhagen,  the  country  I come  from. 

5202.  Will  yon,  then,  shortly  describe  the  abattoirs  existing  at  Copenhagen  ? — First,  the 
city  has  about  the  same  population  as  Melbourne.  The  cities  on  the  Continent  are  all  very  closely 
built ; they  do  not  take  up  room  as  the  cities  here  do,  and  the  abattoirs  here.  I was  there  only 
for  a week,  in  1871. 

5203.  Have  you  no  more  recent  information  ? — No. 

5204.  Are  you  aware  whether  alterations  have  been  made  ? No;  but  I do  not  believe  there 
have  been  any,  they  were  just  built  at  that  time. 

5205.  How  far  are  they  from  the  centre  of  the  city  ? — About  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

5206.  Half  a mile  ? — I should  fancy  about  half  a mile  to  a mile. 

5207.  Are  there  many  habitations  around  there  ? — Yes;  the  abattoirs  are  opposite  the  central 
railway  station,  and  on  all  sides  it  is  compactly  built  all  round.  On  the  one  side  there  are  gardens 
and  establishments  for  pleasure;  on  the  other  side  it  goes  out  to  the  sea. 

5208.  It  abuts  immediately  on  the  sea? — Yes;  and  the  drainage  is  all  brought  down  there. 

5209.  To  the  sea  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  built  very  compactly,  and  is  all  brick;  and  floors 
with  open  drains. 

5210.  How  are  the  bricks  laid  in  the  floor  ? — I could  not  say;  they  are  square  bricks,  like 

tiles. 

5211.  Are  they  laid  in  cement  ? — They  might  be,  but  I cannot  say. 

5212.  You  do  not  know  the  details  ? — No. 

5213.  What  is  done  with  the  blood  and  the  offal  ?— It  all  goes  to  the  sea  ; it  is  all  pumped 
out;  they  have  machinery  to  pump  it  out. 

5214.  Is  it  treated  in  any  way  before  it  goes  to  the  sea  ? — No,  not  that  I know  of. 

5215.  Are  no  complaints  made  by  persons  residing  near  the  abattoirs?' — No;  there  is  no 
smell  whatever,  you  could  live  inside,  in  fact;  the  veterinary  surgeons  are  in  the  place,  and  I 
stopped  there  the  whole  time;  the  climate  is  not  as  hot  as  here,  of  course. 

5216.  Were  you  ever  down  at  the  place  where  the  blood  and  offal  are  delivered  into  the 
sea  ? — No. 

5217.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  coast;  is  it  a shelving  beach  ? — It  is  very  flat  in  this 
part — very  low;  it  is  a part  of  the  Sound  which  goes  in;  of  course,  it  is  deep  wdien  you  get  far 
out. 

5218.  You  have  never  been  down  to  the  spot  ? — No. 

5219.  Have  you  any  kind  of  fish  that  would  make  a clearance  ? — I suppose  so. 

5220.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  importance  about  the  Copenhagen  abattoirs  that  you 
desire  to  bring  before  the  Commission  ? — No,  I only  wanted  to  state  that  the  abattoirs  were  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  close  to  the  railway  station  and  the  beach. 

5221.  And  that  there  is  no  nuisance  arising  to  people  passing  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  no  one  would  have  the  slightest  idea  they  existed  there. 

5222.  And  this  abattoir’s  killing  goes  on  for  the  whole  of  the  population  ? — Yes,  there  is 
only  the  one  abattoir. 

5223.  And  the  killing  there  is  for  a larger  population  than  the  Melbourne  abattoirs  ? — They 
have  a population  of  about  300,000  inhabitants. 
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5224.  The  Melbourne  abattoir  does  not  supply  all  ? — I know.  Jo“! 

5225.  Is  any  difficulty  found,  practically,  in  Copenhagen  in  supplying  the  different  parts  of  nth  sept,  lass, 
the  city  from  this  one  general  abattoir  ? — I never  heard  of  any. 

5226.  Is  your  experience  such  as  to  enable  you  to  know  whether  there  was  any  practical 

difficulty? I was  only  there  for  a week;  but  the  distances  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other 

were  not  so  great. 

5227.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  speak  on  ?— JNo. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Edmund  Gerald  FitzGibbon  further  examined. 

5228.  The  witness. — I was  asked  to  produce  copies  of  the  Crown  grant  of  the  cattle  market  e.  g.  FitzGibbon 
and  the  abattoir  reserve;  I beg  to  hand  those  in. — [ The  witness  did  so.] — I would  say,  at  the  same  nth  sept.  less, 
time,  what  I did  not  refer  to  when  1 was  last  under  examination.  I have  here  the  conditions  under 

which  certain  persons  are  allowed  to  treat  the  offal  or  residue  of  animals  at  the  slaughter-yards, 
and  I produce  them  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  Commission  the  assurance  that  the  first 
object  in  the  mind  of  the  Corporation  of  Melbourne,  in  dealing  with  the  abattoirs  and  its  surround- 
ings, is  to  avoid  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  nuisance;  I may  go  on  to  say  that  if  any  of  those 
conditions  are  traversed,  and  the  statement  has  gone  forth  that  they  have  been  traversed,  the 
Corporation  are  prepared  to  step  in  immediately  to  prevent  the  creation  or  existence  of  any 
nuisance.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  a body  for  the  purpose  of  prevention  of 
nuisance  and  not  of  creation,  and  thus  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  them  aware  that  there  is  a 
nuisance  existing  within  their  limits  to  cause  them  to  use  their  utmost  energies  for  the  removal  of 
it.  I have  taken  the  opportunity  of  attending,  more  especially,  because  I made  a slight  error  in  the 
last  evidence.  1 stated  that  there  were  three  persons  only  in  occupation;  there  are,  in  fact,  four 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  animal  matter  by  boiling  down  such  into  tallow;  and  there  is  a fifth 
who  is  engaged  in  a very  interesting  and  advantageous  industry,  that  of  treating  the  gut  produce 
of  the  place.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  up  to  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  specimens  of 
that  man’s  work,  which,  I think,  are  highly  creditable  as  exhibits,  a thing  to  be  satisfied  with,  as 
proving  there  is  intelligence  and  industry  to  prevent  waste  and  turn  these  substances  into  a valuable 
material — the  material  I speak  of  is  some  of  the  gut-rope — which  is  specially  manufactured  for 
Mr.  Wolsley's  shearing  machines,  and  a quantity  of  whip-cord,  exceedingly  well  manufactured  for 
all  purposes  to  which  animal  gut  can  be  applied. 

5229.  Have  yon  ever  visited  that  establishment  as  to  the  preparing  places,  as  distinguished 
from  the  manufacturing  places  ? — Frequently 

5230.  Do  not  you  think  the  condition  of  the  room  in  which  the  cleaning  of  the  gut  is  con- 
ducted, practically,  amounts  to  a nuisance,  and  one  of  a rather  nasty  character,  involving  also  the 
passage  of  a large  amount  of  fluid  contaminated  with  the  scrapings  and  contents  of  the  gut  into 
the  river  ? — As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I have  been  at  the  place  frequently.  I am  aware  the 
contents  of  guts  are  washed  into  tubs,  and  the  contents  of  tubs  into  drains,  and  doubtless  they  do 
reach  the  river;  but  it  has  not  suggested  itself  to  anybody  connected  with  the  matter  that  mischief 
was  done  thereby. 

5231.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  contents  of  tens  of  thousands  of  sets  of  intestines  are  taken 
to  the  river  in  this  way  ? — Possibly. 

5232.  Is  that  a thing  that  should  be  permitted — could  not  all  that  matter  be  retained  and 
used  as  manure  ? — No ; I think  it  is  in  too  fluid  a condition  to  retain  it  and  convert  it  into 

manure. 

5233.  Should  it  not  be  precipitated  ? — The  process  of  precipitation  would  be  one  so  expensive 
that  it  would  be  a question  of  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue  such  manufacture;  if 
great  expense  was  incurred  in  that,  it  would  necessitate  the  abolishing  of  the  industry. 

5234.  If  you  were  aware  that  the  contents  of  the  bowels  of  tens  of  thousands  of  animals, 
apart  from  that  industry,  went  into  the  river,  would  you  allow  that  ? — Certainly  not,  if  it  were 
proved  that  it  did  injury  to  the  river,  or  anything  dependent  on  it.  Seeing  that  the  river  is  of  salt 
water,  and  not  potable,  I do  not  look  upon  at  all  with  the  same  consideration  as  I should  if  it  were 
a fresh-water  river,  the  water  of  which  was  capable  of  being  drunk. 

5235.  Put  even  then,  allowing  it  simply  to  be  a drain,  calling  it  a drain  to  the  sea,  would 
you  let  that  matter  go  into  the  drain  ? — I can  see  no  objection  to  use  a drain  to  carry  away  offen- 
sive matter;  I should  imagine  that  was  what  a drain  was  made  for. 

5236.  Do  you  regard  a tidal  river  as  a proper  drain  for  matters  of  this  kind  ? — As  I have 
already  said  if  I conceived  that  it  was  an  improper  thing  so  to  treat  it,  the  treatment  of  it  in  that 
manner  should  be  stopped,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  Corporation  that  appreciable 
injury  in  any  direction  is  done  to  have  it  stopped;  the  Corporation  has  no  interest  whatever  in 
polluting  rivers  ; it  has  no  desire  to  do  so;  its  desire  is  cleanliness  and  purity;  and  as  to  the  con- 
sideration of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  that  does  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Corporation 
at  all  in  this  matter ; in  fact,  the  statement  of  figures  I have  put  before  you  is  a proof  that  the 
Corporation  is  working  the  abattoirs  at  a loss  rather  than  a gain;  it  certainly  has  not  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  the  treatment  of  those  guts  in  the  manner  they  have  been  treated  was  doing  any 
injury  to  the  river;  if  it  be  so,  such  treatment,  together  with  the  other  industries  there,  if  they  be 
offensive,  will  be  stopped  without  hesitation. 

5237.  If  any  great  amount  of  filth  was  deposited  in  the  Saltwater  Kiver,  -would  not  the 
Harbour  Trust  be  likely  to  detect  it  in  dredging  belowr  the  junction  of  the  Saltwater  River? — I 
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E'  G™niiZwd bon  aPPrehend  that  so  practical  a body  as  the  Harbour  Trust  would.  They  do  write  tome  occasionally; 
nth  sept.  1888.  iu  fact  I have  a letter  complaining  of  the  manner  of  cleansing  the  streets  just  now,  and  I apprehend 
that  the  same  body  which  calls  my  attention  to  that  would  call  my  attention  to  injury  being  done 
to  the  Saltwater  River  if  they  had  appreciated  any  such  injury,  and  they  have  not. 

5238.  Is  it  not  a possible  explanation  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  so  bad  that  the  Harbour  Trust  do  not  think  it  worth  while  moving  in  the 
matter? — Ho,  on  the  contrary,  my  acquaintance  with  them  makes  me  think  them  in  this  regard  the 
most  valuable  body  iu  the  colony,  there  was  no  jurisdiction  given  to  the  Corporation  of  Melbourne 
over  the  river,  such  as  had  been  given  to  the  Corporation  of  London  over  the  Thames,  nor  to  any 
other  body  until  the  Harbour  Trust  was  created  ; the  Corporation  of  Melbourne  was  utterly  power- 
less ; there  is  a worthy  member  of  the  Commission  here  present  who,  with  myself,  has  rowed  down 
and  up  the  river.  We  have  nauseated  and  disgusted  ourselves  times  without  number;  we  have  written 
reports  containing  in  them  the  most  plain,  practical,  matter-of-fact  statements  about  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  river  below  and  above  Melbourne,  and  have  endeavoured  with  the  utmost  of  our  power 
to  have  them  done  away  with.  Whilst  my  most  respected  friend,  Hr.  Girdlestone,  was  health 
officer  of  the  city  he  was,  and  before  that  time,  and  since,  I myself  have  been  striving  for  years 
with  all  my  power  and  all  the  power  of  those  working  with  me  in  the  Corporation  of  Melbourne  to 
get  the  River  Yarra  purified,  and  with  that  object  to  get  some  one  governing  body  empowered  to 
exercise  control  over  the  river.  We  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  it  till  the  Harbour  Trust  was 
created;  and  that  body,  in  regard  to  the  lower  river,  applied  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  removing 
offensive  works  ; I will  not  mention  names — there  were  a number  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  had 
works,  some  of  them  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  near  to  the  Gasworks,  and  above  it,  so 
abominable  that  no  words  that  we  could  use  were  sufficient  to  express  our  indignation  at  the 
existence  of  them.  There  were  others  on  the  Emerald  Hill  side  of  the  river  so  disgusting  and  filthy 
that  I,  myself,  have  been  made  stomach-sick  in  walking  through  them,  and  no  steamboat  could 
reach  the  city  by  the  river  without  every  person  on  board  of  it  being  put  into  a state  of  nausea  by 
the  stench  that  came  from  those  works.  All  honour  to  the  Harbour  Trust,  it  set  itself  vigorously 
to  work,  and  has  cleared  the  river  to  that  extent,  so  that  it  is  now  capable  of  being  traversed 
without  such  annoyances,  but  it  is  not  from  any  discharge  of  those  infinitesimal  matters  from  the 
abattoirs  that  any  offence  was  ever  perceptible.  I would  say  this,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  River 
Yarra  and  its  silt,  as  compared  with  the  silt  from  English  rivers,  there  is  this  marked  difference, 
that  the  majority  of  the  English  rivers  have  been  the  receptable  of  drains  and  sewers  for  the  foecal 
discharges  from  the  towns  which  necessarily  polluted  the  river.  By  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
of  Melbourne,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  municipalities  around,  foecal  discharges  are  prevented 
in  the  river;  and,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  silt,  the  best  example  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fore-shore,  and  back  thence  to  the  inhabited  portion  of  South  Melbourne,  is  now  filled  up  to  the 
height  of  some  four  or  five  feet  chiefly  with  it.  So  far  from  beiug  offensive,  it  is  a most  valuable 
material  with  which  many  of  the  great  spaces  now  being  or  about  to  be  built  on  were  filled  up. 

5239.  The  point  that  was  vexing  me  was  this:  I suppose  that  if  anybody  were  deliberately 
to  take  down  a cart-load,  say,  of  stable-manure  and  turn  that  into  the  river,  he  would  be  considered 
to  be  guilty  of  a grave  offence.  How  is  it,  if  that  be  so,  that  a manufacturer  can  turn  the  contents 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  sets  of  bowels  into  the  river  without  its  being  considered  an  offence  ? — 
Because  the  contents  of  those  bowels  are  so  diluted  that  they  pass  into  the  river  without  the  same 
offence  as  would  be  caused  by  the  solid  material.  A cart-load  of  stable-manure  would  float  upon 
the  water  and  be  far  more  offensive ; those  are  diluted  and  pass  into  the  river,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  less  offence. 

5240.  I understood,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  that  gut  factory,  that  they  separated  all  the 
solid  matter,  and  carted  it  away  and  buried  it.  I must  say  I had  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether 
that  was  carried  out,  and  it  appears  to  be  your  own  belief  that  the  greater  part  goes  to  the  river  ? 
— Pardon  me;  as  far  as  the  solid  matter,  the  information  given  you  is  correct.  All  solid  material  is 
taken  away  and  buried  in  the  ground ; and  it  is  only  the  washings,  after  that  solid  matter  has  been 
removed,  that,  so  far  as  I know,  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  river.  And  I would  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  as  to  that  burying,  about  which  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  sensational 
writing  and  talking,  that  I have  been  where  it  has  been  carried  on,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  belongs  to  the  statement  of  a man  wdio  is  upon  his  oath,  and 
I have  been  sworn  before  this  Commission,  that,  so  far  from  any  injury  whatever,  or  any  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  it,  that  that  process  has  been  utterly  inoffensive  to  anybody  at  a distance  of  200 
yards  away  from  it.  I say  200,  for  fear  that,  if  I mentioned  a distance  of  100  yards,  I should  be 
exaggerating.  I have  passed  iu  the  line  of  the  wind  from  the  places  wdiere  those  trenches  have 
been  opened,  and  have  accurately  gauged  how  far  it  was  possible  to  detect  any  odour  arising  from 
any  process  that  was  going  on  there ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  swearing  that,  at  200  yards  from 
where  the  process  has  been  going  on,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  person  to  say  that  there  -was  any 
such  process  then  in  operation.  Furthermore,  in  regard  to  it,  I am  in  a position  to  say,  with  equal 
positiveness,  that  the  process  has  been  all  good  and  no  injury.  I remember  that  ground  from  the 
time  that  it  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  Corporation  of  Melbourne.  It  was  then  land  which 
was  frequently  flooded.  It  was  heavy,  close  packed,  and  dense,  as  such  land  would  probably  be. 
There  grew  upon  it  no  other  vegetation  than  the  swamp  weed;  I have  not  mastered  the  botanical 
name  of  the  weed,  but  it  is  one  I know  very  well  indeed,  for  I have  seen  it  growing  in  swamp 
grounds  over  and  over  again,  and  some  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  I was  down  at  the  abattoirs, 
and  gathered  some  of  it,  and  I think  I have,  perhaps,  a flower  or  two  of  it — [ exhibiting  the  same]. 
A little  yellow  button  weed ; it  grows  usually  in  swamps.  That  weed  covered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ground,  and  was  the  only  vegetation  that  grew,  creeping  close  to  the  ground.  The  effect  of 
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the  process  of  burying  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  animals  has  been  to  open  up  that  sodden  e.  g.  EitxGibbon 

ground,  oxygenate  it,  and  lift  it,  so  that  now  a portion  of  that  land  that  has  been  trenched  is,  1 lithseprim. 

should  say,  from  observation  without  measurement,  at  least  fifteen  inches  higher  than  the  original 

surface,  and  the  portion  of  it  that  has  last  been  sown  with  grass  has  got  as  beautiful  a sward  as 

ever  clothed  any  English  meadow.  The  land  is  improved;  the  appearance  of  the  place  is  improved; 

the  whole  of  the  surroundings  are  improved;  and  when  it  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  the  contents 

of  those  animals’  stomachs  are,  digested,  or  semi-digested  vegetable  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  no 

better  fertilizing  material  could  possibly  be  put  in  the  ground.  That  is  the  process  which  has  been 

going  on,  and  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  language  that  was  intentionally  gross,  talk  of  as 

“ burial  grounds  ” and  so  forth.  The  land  is  very  much  improved  by  the  process  ; but  as  to  the 

solid  matter  from  gut  factory  or  that  produced  at  all  those  places,  no  portion  of  it  goes  into  the 

river,  the  drains  into  the  river  are  grated  and  built  to  stop  the  solid  matter;  and  when  I was 

speaking  of  that  which  escaped  from  the  guts,  I spoke  of  that  after  the  guts  were  washed. 

5241.  The  small  contents  that  pass  into  the  buckets  in  which  the  washing  is  done? — Yes;  I 
would  like  to  return  to  those  conditions,  and  would  merely  as  comment  on  them  say  that  the  Cor- 
poration, of  course,  in  giving  permissive  occupancy,  is  bound  to  guard  itself  against  giving  an  adverse 
possession  to  any  one.  For  that  reason,  the  Council  put  on  the  occupation  of  the  area  given  to  each 
of  those  people  a small  payment  of  an  annual  sum.  It  is  provided  that  they  shall  pay  that  sum 
annually  to  the  Treasurer.  Secondly,  aud  these  are  the  important  conditions,  “ That  the  animal  offal 
and  refuse  resulting  each  day  from  my  business  at  the  abattoirs  as  a butcher,  shall  be  boiled  down 
on  the  same  day.”  That,  I need  scarcely  say,  is  with  the  intention  that  there  should  be  no  decomposi- 
tion. And  that  it,  and  any  other  animal  or  other  matter  which  shall  be  boiled  down  upon  the  said 
premises,  shall  be  so  boiled  down  only  in  air-tight  vats,  of  which  I hereby  undertake  that  I will 
erect  one  forthwith,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  requisite  for  my  business,  if  one  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  City  Council,  insufficient.”  “I” — (the  person  has  to  sign  that  declaration  therefore,  it  is  put 
in  the  first  person.)  “ I,  my  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  and  will,  within  one  calendar 
month  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  cease  and  discontinue  to  use  the  said  land,  and  yield  up  to  the 
said  Council,  its  officers,  servants,  or  appointees,  peaceable  possession  thereof;  and  shall  and  will 
remove  from  the  said  land  and  from  the  said  abattoirs’  reserve  all  such  animals,  offal,  animal  and 
other  refuse,  pens,  structures,  materials,  matters,  and  things  whatsoever.”  That  is  the  set  of  con- 
ditions which  apply  to  butchers  slaughtering  at  the  abattoirs.  There  is  one  man,  named  Quinn, 
who,  though  not  slaughtering  himself,  is  receiving  the  materials  from  others,  who,  not  having- 
premises  within  which  to  dispose  of  those  materials,  employ  him  for  the  purpose,  and  the  conditions 
were  slightly  varied  to  meet  that  particular  case.  Those  are  the  conditions  upon  which  occupation 
has  been  allowed.  And  supposing  that  it  is  clearly  necessary,  in  fact  the  Corporation  already — the 
health  committee  of  the  City  Council  is  the  executive  of  the  Corporation  in  those  particulars — has 
resolved  that  in  so  far  as  those  places  are  objectionable  to  the  eye  aud  deemed  offensive,  they  shall 
be  removed. 

5242.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  speak  on? — -No,  I do  not  know  that  there  is. 

5243.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  places  like  that  gut  factory  to  have  some  similar 
system  of  filtering  ? — Keally  the  City  Council  would,  rather  than  leave  itself  liable  to  the  question 
of  creating  a nuisance  or  the  adoption  of  expedients,  let  it  go  somewhere  else,  and  have  no  trouble; 
but,  of  course,  I think  it  quite  possible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  tubs  where  those 
guts  are,  after  the  solid  matter  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  they  had  been  washed,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  put  in  a precipitating  material,  so  that  only  clarified  water  should  be  allowed  to 
escape,  and  the  solid  material  be  buried  like  the  rest.  I shall  be  very  happy  to  cause  that  to  be 
done  in  the  meantime.  The  old  man  working  there  is  a very  intelligent  working  man,  and  I am 
very  sure  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  such  a 
process,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  reported.  I feel  it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  should  adopt  that  process.  I will  take  care  to  note  that.  One  of  my  reasons  for  coming 
was,  that  having  been  asked  by  you  for  copies  of  the  Crown  grants,  I have  had  copies  made,  and 
brought  them. 

5244.  There  was  one  matter  in  your  evidence  that  I thought  you  might  like  to  check,  and 
that  was  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  floor  of  part  of  the  new  pens  or  killing- 
places  at  the  abattoirs.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Mountain  that  the  floor  will  not  be  raised,  that 
the  apparent  platform  is  simply  part  of  the  foundation  that  was  shown  in  the  plan  ? — He,  of 
course,  will  know  more  of  that  than  I,  and  in  producing  his  plans  I informed  you  they  were  his 
and  that  he  could  speak  with  confidence,  which  I could  not,  with  regard  to  them.  I may  say  this, 
there  is  only  one  object  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  Melbourne,  that  is  to  take  care  that, 
whilst  providing  for  a cheap  and  ample  supply  of  food  for  the  metropolis,  it  shall  adopt  every 
possible  means  that  human  ingenuity  and  skill  can  suggest  for  effecting  these  great  aud  necessary 
objects  in  the  least  offensive  and  best  manner. 

5245.  I understand  the  plans  submitted  by  the  engineer  have  been  approved  by  the  City 
Council  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  gone. 

5246.  And  the  City  Corporation  propose  to  carry  those  out,  very  possibly  commencing  next 
year,  with  the  next  estimates  ? — No,  not  the  next  estimates  ; the  Corporation  will  be  contracting 
a loan.  Its  borrowing  powers  are  more  limited  than  the  borrowing  powers  of  municipalities, 
restricted  to  a five  years’  annual  revenue,  and,  therefore,  having  contracted  one  loan,  it  has  to 
wait  until  the  payments  off  that  loan  have  given  it  a fresh  margin  within  which  to  work.  That 
margin  will  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  relieve  the  Corporation’s  borrowing 
powers,  and  will  enable  it  to  effect  the  improvements  in  the  abattoirs,  and  various  other  matters. 

5247.  In  the  meantime,  you  have  ordered  the  desiccators  ? — The  desiccator  is  nearly  complete. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Sanitary. 
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John  H.  Craig, 
11th  Sept.  1888. 


John  Harkes  Craig  sworn  and  examined. 

5248.  By  the  Commission. — Yon  are  the  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Williamstown  ? — Yes. 

5249.  Iii  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  Williamstown  local  abattoirs  satisfactory? — ■ 
They  are  satisfactory  so  far  that  they  have  been  worked  satisfactorily,  and  still  they  are  unsatis- 
factory; at  the  present  site  the  drainage  flows  into  the  swamp,  and  if  we  had  a site  by  the  Kororoit 
Creek  it  would  be  very  much  better. 

5250.  Is  the  present  system  of  burial  of  blood  and  offal  satisfactory  ? — Perfectly. 

5251.  Have  you  ever  been,  without  notice,  to  the  abattoirs  and  gone  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
burial  place  ? — Yes. 

5252.  Have  you  noticed  any  offensive  smell  ? — None  whatever. 

5253.  Have  complaints  been  made  to  you  of  offence  arising  from  the  management  of  the 
abattoirs  or  from  the  method  of  burying  the  refuse? — We  had  complaints  from  Mr.  Taylor. 

5254.  Not  from  any  other  source?— No. 

5255.  On  the  day  when  the  Commission  visited  the  abattoirs,  there  was  a most  offensive  smell 
strongly  perceptible  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  Gasworks.  That  smell  came  from  the  abattoirs,  and 
there  was  a most  offensive  odour  from  the  pit  in  which  the  offal  had  last  been  buried;  most  offen- 
sive is  a very  slight  term  to  apply  to  it.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  such  a condition  as  that  was 
an  unusual  one? — Very  unusual,  and  the  only  way  I can  account  for  the  smell  was  from  the  vat 
where  the  offal  is  boiled;  and  that  is  condemned  and  to  be  removed  to  a shed  further  off,  away  from 
the  beef  slaughter-house. 

5256.  On  the  day  we  visited,  there  was  a pit  filled  up  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface,  very 
lightly  covered,  so  that  when  I dropped  the  point  of  a pick  into  it  I could  look  at  offal  and  blood, 
and  there  was  a most  filthy  odour  coming  from  it.  Have  you  noticed  that? — No;  I have  tried  a 
pick  and  stick,  and  found  the  depth  of  the  pits  was  five  or  six  feet;  and  I have  tried  some  of  the 
pits  covered  up. 

5257.  You  think  this  was  an  exceptional  case  ? — I think  it  must  have  been. 

5258.  What  improvements  does  your  council  propose  to  make  in  connexion  with  its  abat- 
toir system,  if  any  ? — The  only  improvement  that  we  can  make  is  by  removing  the  boiler  from 
under  the  roof  of  the  beef  slaughter-house  outside.  You  may  have  observed  two  boilers  under  one 
roof  there.  We  contemplate  removing  the  large  one  from  under  the  beef  slaughter-house  to  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side,  away  from  the  meat  after  it  is  killed. 

5259.  Ho  you  propose  to  alter  the  method  of  drainage  in  any  way  ? — We  cannot  do  that. 

5260.  You  are  bound,  on  that  site,  to  let  the  drainage  pass  into  those  lagoons  ? — Yes. 

5261.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  desirable  to  have  pigs  at  the  abattoirs,  and  have  them  fed  with 
blood  coming  from  the  slaughter  places  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is.  But  it  is  advisable  to  have 
pigs  there,  for  the  butcher  to  be  able  to  kill  them.  I think  four  is  the  limited  number  under  the 
present  lease  of  the  abattoirs. 

5262.  Is  that  number,  four,  adhered  to  ? — I believe  it  is.  Sometimes  there  are  two  pigs, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  him.  I went,  yesterday,  to  see  the  state  of  the  place,  unknown  to 
the  lessees,  and  it  was  perfectly  right;  but  there  were  two  extra  pigs  belonging  to  another  butcher. 

5263.  Are  the  sties  for  keeping  the  pigs  satisfactory  ? — They  are.  They  were  clean  yester- 
day morning. 

5264.  Is  the  floor  in  the  sties  of  such  a character  as  to  enable  them  to  he  kept  clean  easily  ? 

— Yes. 

5265.  Are  there  not  deep  interstices  between  the  pitchers  in  the  sties  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
so.  They  are  not  wide  enough  to  allow  drainage  to  go  through. 

5266.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  abattoirs  at  Williamstown  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

5267.  You  think  Williamstown  could  be  supplied  if  there  were  proper  railway  or  cartage 
arrangements  for  conveying  the  meat  from  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs  ? — Certainly. 

5268.  Respecting  the  pigs,  are  you  aware  that  those  pigs  frequently  devour  some  of  that 

blood  that  is  there  ? — Yes.  ^ | 

2569.  And  they  are  kept  there  previously  to  being  killed? — No,  those  pigs  that  are  in  the 
sty  belong  to  the  lessee.  I found  four  pigs  there,  and  they  were  lapping  up  some  of  the  blood,  which 
I believe  is  done  in  pretty  well  every  slaughter-house ; and  they  get  other  food  besides  that. 

5270.  Ho  you  think  it  is  desirable? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

5271.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  abate  the  nuisance  in  connexion  with 
the  abattoirs  by  causing  a drain  to  be  constructed,  not  iuto  the  swamp,  but  round  the  side  of  the 
swamp,  into  the  Kororoit  Creek? — It  could  be  done,  but  it  would  take  money. 

5272.  Would  it  be  very  costly? — I think  it  would.  I cannot  state  what  it  would  cost,  but 
it  would  be  more  than  we  would  be  prepared  to  pay,  considering  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done 
at  the  abattoirs. 

5273.  Hoes  that  establishment  supply  all  Williamstown,  or  do  some  of  the  butchers  get 
their  meat  from  the  Metropolitan  Meatmarket  ? — I think  it  supplies  the  greater  part,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  freezing  works  of  Messrs.  Elworthy.  But  yesterday,  when  I visited  the  place, 
everything  was  clean  and  sweet  and  neat. 

5274.  Has  that  something  to  do  with  the  fact  we  visited  it  lately? — No,  it  shows  the  place 

is  fairly  kept.  It  looked  in  the  average  state  of  cleanliness.  , 

*5275.  Is  there  any  matter  on  which  you  would  like  to  make  a statement? — We  could  do 
with  a better  site,  if  we  could  get  one.  We  have  made  an  application  to  the  Government  to 
receive  a deputation  on  the  subject  of  site.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rifle  Club  Association. 

5276.  You  desire  a piece  near  the  Kororoit  Creek  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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George  Frederick  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 

5277.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  town  of  Williamstown? — Yes. 

5278.  How  long  have  you  acted  in  that  capacity? — Twenty-five  years  next  April. 

5279.  Do  you  concur  in  the  evidence  the  Mayor  of  Williamstown  has  given? — I do, 
thoroughly. 

5280.  In  your  opinion,  then,  any  such  offensive  condition  of  the  abattoirs  as  this  Com- 
mission found  at  its  visit  is  an  exceptional  thing? — I should  like  to  ask  what  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

5281.  It  was  since  the  new  lessee  came;  July  the  5th  was  the  day? — Yes  ; that  would  he  the 
new  man.  The  abattoirs  are  kept  much  better  than  under  the  previous  lessee,  and  it  is  just  possible 
he  was  clearing  up  something  left  by  his  predecessor.  I can  say  that  he  has  had  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  to  contend  with  in  clearing  up  the  abattoirs  from  what  was  left  in  them. 

5282.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  abattoirs  to  be  conducted  on  the  present  site  without 
being  a nuisance? — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

5283.  Could  the  drainage  be  taken  from  the  present  site  to  the  Kororoit  Creek  at  the  cost  of 
any  sum  which  your  council  could  possibly  expend? — No,  it  would  cost  nearly  if  not  quite  a thou- 
sand pounds. 

5284.  Is  that  going  in  a straight  line? — Yes. 

5285.  What  is  the  site  that  the  council  desire  to  obtain  for  the  purposes  of  the  abattoirs  ? — 
One  immediately  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rifle  Butts  Reserve,  close  to  the  Kororoit  Creek,  with  a 
view  of  draining  directly  into  the  sea  ; and  it  is  not  required  by  the  Butts  authorities  at  all.  The 
drainage  would  be  a very  easy  matter  there. 

5286.  The  west  side  of  the  butts? — Yes,  adjoining  the  road  east  of  Mr.  Knight’s  paddock. 
The  road  divides  his  paddock  and  the  piece  we  want. 

5287.  Where  does  the  creek  empty  itself? — Into  the  Bay. 

5288.  Is  it  on  the  western  side  of  the  rifle  butts  ? — Yes,  the  land  is  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  creek. 

5289.  Just  before  you  get  to  the  creek  from  Williamstown  ?— -Yes. 

5290.  Does  the  creek  run  far  before  it  reaches  the  Bay  ? — No. 

5291.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  large  amount  of  meat  is  at  present  taken  to  Williamstown 
for  local  consumption  from  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs,  or  the  Metropolitan  Meatmarket  ? — I have 
not  the  slightest  idea. 

5292.  In  your  opinion,  could  the  town  be  supplied  directly  from  the  Metropolitan  markets  ? 
— I should  think  so.  I do  not  see  any  difficulty. 

5293.  Is  there  any  matter  connected  with  the  abattoirs  or  noxious  trades  about  which  you 
would  like  to  make  a statement  ? — I would  like  to  make  a statement  about  the  drainage,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  The  nuisance  caused  by  the  drainage  into  that  swamp  has  partially  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Freezing  Company  emptied  a large  quantity  of  their  waste  water  into  that 
swamp,  and  there  was  also  a large  quantity  of  water  from  the  construction  of  the  Newport  Gas- 
works. In  fact,  for  months  before  this  drainage  was  turned  into  it,  there  was  no  water  in  the 
swamp  at  all ; and  anything  that  came  from  the  abattoirs  could  be  buried  and  made  as  innocuous 
as  possible. 

5294.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  a distinct  and  very  offensive  odour  round  the  outfall  of 
that  drain  which  leads  from  the  abattoirs  to  the  swamp.  There  is  a little  pit,  and  from  that  the 
foul  drainage  broadens  out  ? — Formerly,  when  it  was  dry,  those  pits  used  to  be  deodorized  and  the 
contents  carted  away ; but  now,  of  course,  the  water  flows  into  them,  and  all  over  the  surface. 

5295.  Must  there  not  be  a very  offensive  smell  there  ? — Oh,  yes,  now,  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

5296.  Can  it  with  any  propriety  be  allowed  to  continue  ? — I should  think  not. 

5297.  Do  you  propose  to  take  steps  to  stop  it  ? — The  council  have  had  under  consideration 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Champion’s,  but  they  consider  it  too  expensive.  They  would  rather  remove  the 
abattoirs  to  the  other  site,  and  they  have  applied  to  the  Government. 

5298.  Do  you  propose  to  take  any  steps  to  intercept  this  drainage  and  precipitate  it  ? — I 
cannot  say.  I am  sure  the  Council  will  do  their  best  to  abate  any  nuisance. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  18TH  SEPTEMBER,  1888. 

Present: 

Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair; 

T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  R.  Reid,  Esq., 

W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B.,  . Professor  D.  Orme  Masson. 

William  Henry  Husband  sworn  and  examined. 

5299.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — 24  Darling-street,  South  Yarra. 

5300.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Solicitor. 

5301.  I understand  you  appear  before  this  Commission  to-day  on  behalf  of  certain  residents 
in  South  Yarra  who  have  signed  a memorial  to  this  Commission? — I do. 


Geo.  F.  Smith, 
11th  Sept.  1888. 


W.  H.  Husband, 
18th  Sept,  1888. 
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W.  H.  Husband, 

continued, 

18th  Sept.  1888.  Was 


5302.  Do  you  desire  that  that  memorial  should  be  put 
read,  as  follows’. — ] 


in  evidence  now?— I do.— [The  same 


“ The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  119  Collins-street-east,  Melbourne. 
t(Q  “13th  September,  1S88. 

% the °L t!°bSS:S’  *°  brff  i?fore  r ; “«»  th»  ™*»<* 

Whitley,  J.  Rankin,  and  a large  number  of  other  gentlemen.”  ~ pien,  miles  F.  Crouch,  David 

in  tb.  .5303‘  ?°7°,a  CTT  iu  fveryfchiQg  stated  in  this  memorial  ? — I do;  and  I say  I have  lived 
t ie  same  sheet  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  specially  during  the  summer  months  the  stench  is 

aftpl  tbo  f'  t ?UthCaT  kvP  Jt  °Ut  by  slluttm=  your  windows,  though  you  want  to  cool  your  rooms 
‘ u the  heat  oi  the  day.  You  must  not  open  the  windows;  you  are  obliged  to  shutvour  windows 

stencl  'all  the*  tighten  A ^ ^ gltS  d°7n  A®  cbim,aeys>  aild  the  bedrooms  are  full  of  this 

stench  all  the  night;  in  fact,  one  member  of  my  family  has  suffered  very  severely  from  nausea 

t P b1,mu-Ug  Where  Jhf e is  110  fresh  air>  aud  'vhere  tbe  atmosphere  is 
th^hilflamtold^1  f hlS  S h 18  dlssemmated  from  the  t0P  t0  the  bottom,  and  goes  further  up 

fi  of  5304;,Are  y0U  aware  what  is  the  particular  part  of  the  process  conducted  at  those  factories 
that  causes  this  nuisance  ? I am  not,  but  there  is  certainly  one  thing  that  is  a perfect  nuisance  to 
ie  neighborhood,  and  that  is  those  pelts,  which  are  almost  always  in  an  offensive  state  and  are 
constantly  being  taken  through  the  streets  just  at  the  back  of  our  houses.  There  are  sheeps’  heads 
and  those  filty  pelts  which  are  taken  down  there,  to  clean  I suppose.  It  is  not  only  the  pelt  but 
s almost  part  of  the  carcass  of  the  sheep,  and  those  are  constantly  being  carted  down  there  I 
am  not  aware  what  the  stench  is,  but  every  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  stench  of  a fellmongery.'  I 
m not  an  expert,  and  I clo  not  know  the  particular  part  of  the  process  which  is  so  unpleasant7' but 

L ve^detrimenW  thealtt  °ne  S°  ^ ‘°  the  eXel"si°“  °f  thoro“8hb  “r  iust 

n ,,  5305/  *n  what  manner  do  you  conceive  the  River  Yarra  is  being  polluted  by  the  operations 

Y,.™6  Tbt nCS  ?_M0«  eTdM?  0a  f Soutb  W side,  the  factories  throw  the  “fuSo  fte 
laira.  The  scum  on  the  Yarra  just  about  the  bridge  is  something  very  offensive;  in  fact  in 
summer,  gentlemen  passing  over  the  Yarra  must  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  by ’the 

nothing  ESS”  the  StenCh  tlmt  C°meS  int°  the  trains’  The  Yarra  afc  thi«  Point  is 

fl  a v 53°6'  5'an  yoasa/  that.any  perceptible  part  of  the  smell  there  is  traceable  to  this  scum  on 
the  Yarra,  or  to  any  discharge  into  the  Yarra  ?-That  I cannot  distinguish,  but  it  must  be  o7ZZ 
f Sr  S sent  lut0  the  Yarra  from  those  places,  because  at  other  places  just  below  and  above 
ere  no  sensible  smell.  It  is  only  about  100  yards  below  that,  and  about  the  place  of  the 
fellmongery,  that  you  notice  the  great  stench.  P 

5307.  Within  your  own  experience,  is  there  any  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the 
river  opposite  those  factories  from  the  appearance  above  aud  below  ?— A great  deal;  the  scum  on 
the  Yarra  apparently,  for  some  depth,  is  most  offensive,  and  that  scum  is  constantly  beino-  driven 
against  the  banks,  and  there  it  stays  for  a considerable  time.  } ° 

m „ ,5f08-  Have  y°u  such  knowledge  as  to  say  whether  those  trades  could  be  conducted  in  the 

present  locality  without  causing  offence  ?— No,  I have  no  expert  knowledge,  but  an  attempt  to 
modify  the  unpleasantness  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  by  the  locaf  board  of  health1  and 
always  unsuccessfully.  It  seemed  just  as  bad  very  shortly  after  the  attempt  to  put  it  down  as 

M 53?9‘  J3*1  meidioned  the  particular  place  you  complain  of  there,  or  is  it  generally  ?— No 
&cflhlflm0DgerieS’  °ne  °n  °De  SidG  °f  thG  Yarra’  the  South  Yarra  side,and  one7  on  the 

5310.  Are  they  near  one  another  ? — Just  opposite, 
the  railway  bridge.01086  t0  ^ railway  bridoe  ?— Yes,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  ; they  are  near 

ji-i  53\2,  Wliat  is  th.e  distance  from  the  nearest  of  those  places  to  your  residence  ? — I should 
think,  as  the  crow  flies,  it  would  be  about  300  or  400  yards. 

• mo[1.5J13-  -Aad  thl  otj1f  gentlemen  that  have  signed  that  memorial,  do  they  all  live  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ?-Yes ; all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

, \3  , J-  -Nam®s  are  not,  of  much  value,  if  we  do  not  know  what  position  they  are  in?— They 
v ill  be  better  able  to  give  evidence  of  that  themselves.  I understand  t here  is  evidence  in  the  room 
to  prove  that  they  are  immediately  around. 

South  y!!,5;  ^S-Vtate-ia  thf  memorial,  onlJ  that  they  are  residents  of  the  district  of 
t oufh  Yaira  . I think  I can  tell  the  chairman  that  many  of  the  names  that  are  here  are  those  of 
people  m the  street  where  I live,  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  place. 

„ • Aw'AAl  sPeak  from  actual  experience  in  your  own  house  ?— Yes.  I have  inveighed 

against  that  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
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5317.  How  often  have  you  applied  to  the  local  board  ? — It  has  been  done,  with  no  success,  w.  h.  Husband, 

I think,  three  times.  _ xsthTepTfsss. 

5318.  During  what  period  ? — During  the  last  three  years. 

5319.  Once  a year? — Yes. 

5320.  And  each  time  has  it  been  attended  with  benefit? — Not  the  slightest. 

5321.  Has  the  failure  been  due  to  the  local  board  failing  to  take  any  proceedings? — 

I cannot  say,  but  Dr.  Bage  will  be  able  to  speak  of  that.  The  inspector  of  the  local  board  stated 
that  it  was  not  injurious  to  health  at  all.  I believe  he  is  a medical  man,  and  I was  astonished  at 
it.  In  answer  to  that,  it  certainly  never  has  been  abated.  I have  been  resident  there  for  ten 
years,  and  it  never  has  been  abated,  especially  on  the  occasions  when  it  has  been  brought  before 
the  local  board,  when  it  was  said  the  inconvenience  would  be  abated.  It  never  has  been  abated. 

It  is  not  every  day,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  for  a week  together,  that  the  nuisance  is  created,  but 
it  is  continuous.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  any  right  to  speak  as  to  the  people  in  the  petition. 

I notice  that  we  have  said  that  we  have  just  as  much  right  to  fresh  air  as  they  have  to  make  the 
nuisance.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  those  fellmongeries — I believe  that  is  a question 
that  might  have  to  be  reported  on  by  you,  the  question  of  compensation.  Those  properties  are 
enormously  enhanced  in  value  by  the  filling  up  with  residences  ; they  will  get  an  increased  value 
for  the  laud.  There  will  not  be  any  loss  to  them,  because  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their  land 
will  be  enormous.  Richmond  is  coming  down  close  to  them,  and  so  on  my  side  of  the  Yarra.  I 
mention  that  as  the  question  of  compensation  might  arise,  but  after  being  a nuisance  to  the 
inhabitants  for  so  many  years  I do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to  any  compensation. 

5322.  Is  there  any  other  matter  on  which  you  desire  to  make  a statement  to  the  Commis- 
sion ? — I do  not  think  I could  say  any  more. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  Charles  Bage  sworn  aud  examined. 

5323.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — 145  Toorak-road,  South  Yarra.  Dr.  c.  Bage- 

5324.  Are  you  a doctor  of  medicine? — Yes.  isth  sept.  isss. 

5325.  Your  name  appears  among  the  signatures  of  this  memorial  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mission?— Yes. 

5326.  Do  you  concur  in  everything  stated  in  this  memorial  ?—\ Readinq  the  same  over 1 — 

Yes,  I do.  * 1 

5327.  Are  you  the  health  officer  of  the  district? — No. 

5328.  Do  you  desire,  in  any  way,  to  supplement  the  statements  here  made?— I would  like 
to  say,  speaking  about  the  proceedings  that  have  been  already  taken  to  alleviate  the  nuisance,  that 
in  April,  1886,  there  were  several  close  days,  and  the  smell  was  occasionally  unbearable;  then,  for 
the  first  time,  I became  convinced  that  it  was  injurious  to  health.  I found  that  in  the  course  of 
personal  experience. 

5329.  In  what  way  ?— It  made  me  sick  one  day.  I had  for  a long  time  looked  upon  it  as  a 
nuisance;  then  I thought  I could  safely  say  it  was  injurious  to  health.  Before  that,  I was  uncer- 
tarn  whether  I could  exactly  say  so.  I wrote  to  the  Ceutral  Board  of  Health  about  it,  and  had 
a prompt  reply,  saying  that  the  proper  course  was  to  send  a complaint  to  the  local  board  of  health, 
and  that  if  two  medical^  men,  or  ten  ratepayers,  or  the  health  officer  of  the  district,  made  a com- 
plaint to  the  local  board  of  health,  that  board  would  have  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  So  a letter 
was  drawn  up;  it  was  signed  by  myself,  two  other  medical  men,  and,  I think,  about  30  ratepayers — 
the  letter  was  sent  to  the  local  board  of  health;  it  was  not  stated  what  tannery  was  complained  of 
but  proceedings  were  taken  against  McFarland  and  Dale,  tanners  and  fellmongers,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  When  the  case  came  up,  about  the  1st  of  July,  1886,  in  the  Prahran  police  court, 

Dr.  Fetherston,  health  officer,  Dr.  McMillan,  Dr.  Lempriere,  and  I were  in  attendance  ready  to 
give  evidence ; and  when  Dr.  McMillan  was  put  in  the  box  other  witnesses  were  ordered  out  of 
court,  so  I did  not  know  any  more  of  the  proceedings,  except  from  what  I heard  after.  I heard 
that  it  was  elicited  that  the  health  officer  had  made  a recommendation  that  the  owners  of  those 
tanneries  should  be  ordered  to  use  some  disinfecting  process,  and  that  this  order  had  not  been 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  city  inspector— that  is  another  name  for  the  inspector  of  nuisances— that 
is  what  1 heard  afterwards.  The  case  was  therefore  postponed  for  a month  to  give  the  city  inspector 
time  to  convey  those  orders,  and  I believe  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  if  they  were  carried  out 
ami  the  nuisance  abated  there  would  be  no  further  case.  A month  elapsed,  and  the  case  did  not 
come  up  again. 

0330.  Was  the  nuisance  abated?— The  nuisance  never  entirely  ceased;  it  was  lessened,  but 
it  soon  reverted  then  to  its  usual  condition ; just  before  the  bringing  of  the  action  the  nuisance 
tiad  been  very  much  more  than  usual.  On  April  2nd,  1886,  a very  close,  cloudy,  warm  day,  with 
very  light  north  wind,  the  odour  was  so  strong  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  at  various  points  half- 
a-mile  away  from  the  tannery. 

l iv  k.^an  y°u  say  wbether,  on  those  occasions  when  the  nuisance  was  ver\r  great,  the 
additional  offence  was  due  to  some  change  in  the  method  adopted,  or  due  simply  to  climatic  con- 
ditxons.— Our  noticing  it  was  probably  due  to  the  method  adopted,  and  it  was,  I should  say, 
aggravated  by  climatic  conditions.  I do  not  know  anything  of  the  methods  adopted. 

5332.  Was  any  other  process  at  law  instituted  for  the  suppression  of  this  nuisance?— I do 
not  know  of  any  other. 
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Dr.  c.  Bage,  5333.  If  this  nuisance  is  so  great,  why  have  not  other  attempts  been  made  to  secure  a. 

18th  Sept  1888.  remedy  through  the  existing  means  ?— For  some  little  time  after  that  last  prosecution  we  considered 
that  the  law  had  broken  down. 

5334.  What  law  had  broken  down  ? — I do  not  know  exactly  what  the  indictment  was,  but 
they  could  not  indict  them  as  a nuisance,  it  seemed. 

5335.  Why  ? — I do  not  know.  We  went  there,  and  we  found  that  our  evidence  was  not 
wanted;  we  were  prepared  to  say  that  the  place  was  a nuisance,  but  we  were  not  wanted  to  give 
evidence.  In  my  own  experience,  the  nuisance  is  occasional ; it  is  not  constant.  01  course,  the 
wind  does  not  always  blow  from  the  right  direction.  I believe  sometimes  with  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  tanneries  the  smell  is  not  particularly  noticeable,  and  on  some  days  the  odours  seem  to 
hang  about  the  earth  more  persistently  than  on  others. 

5336.  Can  you  say  whether  the  factories  could  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  cause  any  smell  at 
all  ? — No,  I could  not  say. 

5337.  Are  you  aware  that  any  inhabitant  in  a district  has  a right,  if  the  local  board  will 
not  proceed  against  offenders,  to  take  action  directly  before  any  court  ot  justices  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  law  on  that  subject.  I know  we  have  some  further  remedy,  should  the  local 
board  fail  to  act,  but  I do  not  know  how  far  the  failure  of  the  local  board  in  its  action  would  give 
us  a right  to  use  it. 

5338.  And  also  that  you  could  appeal  to  the  Central  Board,  who  could  order  the  local 
board  to  do  its  duty,  and,  failing  that,  do  the  duty  at  the  expense  of  the  board? — Yes,  I was  told 
that  by  the  Central  Board,  and  then  the  question  arose— did  the  local  board  do  its  duty  in  that 
particular  prosecution?  I could  not  say  myself,  for  I never  saw  any  description  of  the  case,  and 
at  the  time  I was  ordered  out  of  court. 

5339.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  power  conferred  by  the  present  law  should  be  fully 
tested  before  coming  before  this  Commission,  ostensibly  with  a view  to  get  an  alteration  of  the 
law  ? — I certainly  considered  for  some  time  that  the  power  had  been  fully  tested,  and  that  the 
prosecution  had  broken  down.  I know  that  the  local  board  did  what  they  could  in  the  matter. 

5340.  They  could  withdraw  the  licence  from  those  factories  altogether  ? — I was  not  aware  of 
that.  No  evidence  was  received  in  the  police  court  that  the  business  was  distinctly  injurious  to 
health,  and  I understood  it  was  quite  useless  to  go  to  the  police  court  to  say  it  was  a nuisance 
unless  I could  say  it  was  injurious  to  health ; hence  my  inaction  till  I knew  ot  a case.  Being 
myself  sickened  by  the  smell — that  was  before  the  action  in  court — was  what  prompted  my  letter 
to  the  Central  Board;  then  the  answer  of  the  Central  Board  prompted  me  to  write  another  letter, 
and  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  ratepayers,  and  from  that  the  action  arose. 

5341.  Are  you  aware,  in  your  own  experience,  whether  this  matter  has  been  brought  before 
the  local  board  on  any  other  occasion  ? — No,  I am  not  aware. 

5342.  Have  you  any  definite  suggestion  to  make  to  this  Commission  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  such  alleged  nuisances  should  be  dealt  with  ?- — I am  not  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law 
in  the  matter.  I believe  there  is  an  Act  that  bears  on  it,  the  Ybarra  River  Pollution  Act,  passed 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  I believe  it  gave  a definite  time  at  the  expiration  of  which  all  fellmongeries 
and  other  nuisances  were  to  disappear  from  the  River  Yarra.  I only  heard  ot  it  about  a week  ago, 
and  had  not  time  to  acquaint  myself  with  that  Act. 

5343.  Did  you  go  to  this  place,  and  see  what  this  nuisance  arose  from? — Yes;  I went  down 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  place  and  looked  for  sheeps’  heads. 

5344.  Did  you  ascertain  when  you  went  there  what  the  nuisance  arose  from?  No;  I was 
never  inside  the  tanneries.  I do  not  think  the  strong  odour  is  from  the  washing  of  wool.  I have 
noticed  that  the  pelts  on  their  way  to  the  tanneries  are  sometimes  disagreeable  as  they  go  through 
the  streets. 

5345.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  other  fellmongeries  on  the  river  ? — No.^ 

5346.  You  were  speaking  of  tanneries,  fellmongeries,  and  wool-washing  places?  Yes. 

5347.  Are  you  speaking  of  any  particular  places? — Only  the  ones  I have  noticed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Y&rrft 

5348.  Which  are  they? — I was  not  aware  till  I heard  the  other  evidence  that  there  were  two, 
but  as  you  approach  the  river  by  the  railway  from  South  Yarra  on  the  east  you  will  see  a long  low 

• shed,  and  a wooden  building  beyond  it ; they  put  the  wool  out  to  dry  on  the  hill  side,  and  hang 
skins  on  the  fences. 

5349.  That  is  close  to  the  railway  on  the  right  hand  side  ? — Yes  ; then  a little  further  on 
there  is  a brick  building.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  same  grounds. 

5350.  Are  you  referring  also  to  the  tannery  ? — Tanning  goes  on  at  the  same  place  in  the 
same  collection  of  buildings. 

5351.  You  refer  to  the  place  in  the  corner  of  the  railway,  bounded  by  the  railway  and  the 
river? — Yes,  and  on  the  east  by  the  hill.  I believe  several  sorts  of  operations  are  conducted 
there  ; I do  not  know  whether  by  one  or  more  firms.  On  the  day  when  it  attracted  my  attention 
so  much,  I actually  localized  the  smell  to  those  particular  places — that  is  to  say,  I went  right 
round  them.  I crossed  the  river  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  smell  did  not  come  from  the  north 
side,  but  distinctly  from  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

5352.  And  your  residence  is  close  to  there? — Yes,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  as  the  crow  fles. 

5353.  Have  you  smelt  this  disagreeable  smell  you  speak  of  in  the  houses  of  your  patients? — 
Yes,  and  in  my  own  house. 

5354.  At  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile?— Yes,  and  at  a greater  distance  than  that. 

5355.  And  do  your  patients  suffer  inconvenience  in  consequence? — Yres,  many  of  them 
complained. 
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5356.  Do  you  consider  it  in  any  way  deprived  them  of  fresh  air? — I think  it  tainted  the  air 
they  were  breathing. 

5357.  Was  the  air  pure?— I do  not  consider  that  air  that  so  smells  is  pure.  It  had  a dis- 
agreeable odour,  that  showed  necessarily  that  it  was  impure.  I should  qualify  a statement  in  the 
memorial  by  saying  that  it  is  not  a constant  nuisance,  and  that  sometimes  the  windows  are  left 
open,  notwithstanding  the  tallowy  odour.  There  are  two  degrees;  a tallowy  odour  is  the  more 
frequent,  being  a great  inconvenience  to  some  people,  and  much  less  to  others.  I do  not  like  it, 
but  as  it  is  merely  a tallowy  odour.  I can  put  up  with  it ; but  sometimes  there  is  a smell  of 
decomposition  in  the  air.  That  is  much  more  noticeable  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  such 
that  odours  are  carried  further  without  being  dissipated.  The  odour  of  decomposition  is  noticeable 
by  any  one  passing  up  the  river  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  south. 

5358.  Do  you  know  where  the  drainage  of  this  place  goes  to? — 1 believe  it  all  goes  into  the 
river.  I do  not  know  any  other  way.  The  natural  drainage  all  goes  into  the  river.  A great  part 
of  the  drainage  of  Hawksburn  and  South  Yarra  goes  into  the  river  there. 

5359.  Is  there  any  matter  on  which  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement? — You  do 
not  wish  to  hear  complaints  of  other  nuisances  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5360.  Anything  regarding  the  meat  trade  and  noxious  trades  ? — It  perhaps  has  some  bear- 
ing on  that.  There  is  another  nuisance  in  the  same  locality;  a little  further  down  the  river,  about 
300  or  400  yards,  a foul  drain  used,  about  a year  ago,  to  run  into  the  Yarra  from  Richmond,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  drain  there  was  this  disagreeable  odour.  I thought  at  the 
time  of  the  tannery  prosecution,  the  defence  might  be  that  the  Richmond  drain  was  the  cause  ot 
the  nuisance. 

5361.  You  have  satisfied  yourself  that,  both  from  this  drain  and  from  the  tanneries,  distinct 
offence  arises  ? — What  I know  of  the  drain  is  about  a year  back.  I have  not  been  on  that  side  of 
the  river  for  a year. 

5362.  You  satisfied  yourself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  tanneries,  that  offence  did 
arise  from  them  independently  of  this  drain? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


James  Richardson  Willing  sworn  and  examined. 

5363.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — 139  Church-street,  Richmond. 

5364.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— Since  I arrived  in  Melbourne  I have  engaged  in  no  busi- 
ness at  all. 

5365.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  colony? — Three  weeks. 

5366.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — From  the  United  States  of  America,  State  of  Maryland, 
City  of  Baltimore. 

5367.  You  desire,  I believe,  to  give  evidence  touching  the  meat  trade  in  the  United  States? 

—Yes. 

5368.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  that  matter  ? — So  far  as  the  slaughtering  business 
is  concerned,  for  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore.  I have  had  the  honour  of  serving 
in  the  Legislature  there  in  1880  and  1884. 

5369.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve  ? — As  a member  of  the  Legislature  in  Baltimore  City; 
I want  to  speak  plainly  about  that.  Iu  1884  we  passed  a law  there  on  account  of  cattle  that  were 
coming  into  the  city  that  were  butchered  before  they  came  there,  the  meat  being  very  inferior  ; we 
passed  a law  that  all  meat  should  be  killed  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  or  within  one  mile  of  the 
city  limits.  Since  that  time  I have  been  in  New  York,  and  travelled. 

5370.  Has  that  law  been  altered  iu  Baltimore  since  that  time  ? — I do  not  think  it  has, 
because  it  was  passed  at  that  time  ou  account  of  the  inferior  meat  being  killed  outside  coming  into 
the  city. 

5371.  From  what  place  did  the  dead  meat  come  to  the  city  ? — No  particular  place. 

5372.  Where  did  the  bulk  of  it  come  from  ? — That  I am  not  prepared  to  answer,  but  I want 
to  say  this,  that  the  meats  that  were  killed  and  were  coming  into  the  city  were  of  such  inferior 
quality  that  the  city  authorities  though  that  it  was  improper,  and  the  result  was  that  they  passed 
a law  that  all  meat  should  be  killed  within  one  mile  of  the  city  limits. 

5373.  Can  you  give  any  details  to  show  where  the  meat  came  from  that  was  inferior  ? — 
Well,  now,  I was  not  there.  I was  not  engaged  in  that  business  to  inquire  where  it  came  from, 
but  I know  it  was  shipped  from  somewhere,  and  it  was  so  inferior  that  the  people  objected  to  it. 

5374.  Are  you  aware  that  the  trade  in  dead  meat  from  Chicago  towards  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  five  years? — No,  I am  not.  I do  not  think 
it  lias  either ; it  might  in  certain  cities.  Take  Boston  and  those  places  where  they  cannot  grow 
cattle  at  all,  they  have  no  advantage  of  pastures ; perhaps  it  might  be  when  you  go  further  east ; 
so  far  as  Baltimore  and  New  York  city,  I do  not  think  it. 

5375.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge,  as  to  New  York  city,  that  there  has  not  been  an 
increase  from  Chicago? — I think  not. 

5376.  Suppose  we  have  a return  from  the  United  States  Council  that  it  has,  can  you  deny 
that? — So  far  as  the  United  States  Council,  that  does  not  apply  at  all  ; you  have  to  refer  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  New  York  city. 

5377.  I refer  to  a document  from  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  United  States? — That  is 
not  always  correct ; in  order  to  get  a correct  statement  you  have  to  refer  to  persons  appointed  by 
the  authorities  of  New  York  city.  You  people  here  take  the  agricultural  statistics,  but  they  are 
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not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and,  though  you  might  think  you  are  right  in  relying  on  them,  you 
will  find  out  by  examination  that  you  are  quite  wrong.  New  York  city  is  this  way — there  are  a 
great  many  people  think  they  do  not  have  the  finest  meat  in  the  world,  but  they  do,  and  they  pay 
lor  it.  There  are  people  that  never  pay  less  than  40  cents,  that  is  Is.  8d.  a lb.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
pays  his  cook  10,000  dollars  a year. 

5378.  It  is  reported  to  us  that  for  a term  of  years,  up  to  1885-6,  the  number  of  cattle  that 
passed  in  a live  state  from  Chicago  to  New  York  greatly  diminished,  and  that  there  was  a very 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  dead  meat  carried  from  Chicago  to  New  York — are  you  prepared  to 
say  that  such  statement  is  inaccurate? — Now  you  gentlemen  here  figure  that  New  York  is  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States. 

5379.  I can  refer  to  other  cities  ? — Baltimore  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  United  States,  and  so 
far  as  the  good  meat  is  concerned  in  New  York  city,  they  are  slaughtered  at  the  abattoirs  in  New 
York  city,  and  that  in  Fulton  National  Market.  That  is  where  all  the  good  meat  is  served  to  the 
aristocracy  ; those  people  pay  for  it  regardless  of  the  price. 

5380.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  where  this  meat  in  the  best  market  for  the  wealthy 
families  is  obtained  ? — Yes  ; it  is  slaughtered  within  five  miles  of  the  city. 

5381.  Where  is  it  grown? — I cannot  say. 

5382.  Is  it  American  grown  beef? — It  is  beef  that  is  shipped  there  as  live  cattle — American; 
not  shipped  as  foreign,  because  we  cannot  ship  foreign.  But  those  people  are  good  butchers  ; they 
serve  the  best  people ; they  have  their  own  paddocks,  and  buy  those  cattle,  and  put  them  on  a farm, 
and  they  are  brought  from  the  farms  as  every  man  calls  for  them. 

5383.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  New  York? — Twelve  months.  I served  in  the  legislature 
of  Maryland  in  1884. 

5384.  Did  you  frequently  visit  those  abattoirs  in  New  York? — Yes.  You  can  go  to 

Portland,  Oregon,  that  is  the  extreme  west  of  the  United  States,  and  ask  the  butchers  there,  the 
men  engaged  there ; they  buy  the  cattle,  and  put  them  on  their  own  farms. 

5385.  They  pasture  them  before  killing,  and  get  a higher  price? — And  they  ship  them  to 
New  York  city  before  they  kill  them,  and  the  poorest  they  kill  for  local  consumption.  In  New 
York  city  there  are  people  that  pay  40  cents  a lb.;  now,  the  only  object  of  people  that  have 
engaged  in  that  business  is  to  get  an  outlet  for  the  inferior  beef,  and  it  is  sold  very  low,  because  of 
the  high  price  for  the  other. 

5386.  Then  in  America  the  rich  feed  the  poor? — They  do,  and  I think  they  do  the  same 

here. 

5387.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mode  of  conducting  abattoirs  ? — Yes,  I know  something 
about  Baltimore  City  abattoirs;  we  there  compel  all  cattle  to  be  sent  to  one  general  abattoir  to  be 
slaughtered,  but  first  they  pass  an  inspection  by  what  we  call  a live-stock  inspector,  to  see  that 
they  are  in  a proper  condition  to  be  slaughtered;  after  that  they  pass  the  dead-meat  inspector, 
who,  if  he  thinks  the  meat  is  not  in  a proper  condition  to  be  served  to  people,  condemns  it,  and 
then  he  pours  kerosene  over  it  all,  and  so  condemns  it,  because  after  he  passed  away  it  might  be 
used.  He  has  a man  with  kerosene  to  make  it  unfit  for  use. 

5388.  What  do  they  do  with  it  then? — They  can  boil  it  down,  but  so  far  as  being  eaten  it 
is  useless. 

5389.  How  are  the  inspectors  appointed  for  the  live-stock  and  dead-meat  market  ? — By  the 
Government. 

5390.  Have  you  read  any  articles  in  the  local  papers  describing  the  method  of  killing  in 
America  ? — Not  at  all.  I am  only  prepared  to  verify  what  I state  before  you. 

5391.  If  you  had  read  those  articles  you  could  say  whether  they  were  correct  ? — I have  not 
read  them. 

5392.  You  have  seen  the  killing  places  in  Chicago? — Yes. 

5393.  Do  you  think  they  are  well  conducted  ? — I do  not.  I have  seen  cattle  driven  out  of 
the  cars  that  could  scarcely  stand  to  be  killed. 

5394.  They  were  in  a bad  state  of  health  ? — I think  so.  I think  you  would  say  that  any 
cattle  that  could  hardly  stand  to  be  driven  off  the  cars  were  not  healthy. 

5395.  Would  those  inspectors  you  refer  to  see  those  cattle  were  not  fit  to  be  killed  and  con- 
demn them  ? — I am  not  referring  to  the  inspector  of  Chicago.  You  understand,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requires  that  every  State  shall  make  a law  complying  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Take  the  city  of  Baltimore;  we  had,  at  the  last  census,  420,000  inhabitants, 
now  it  is  600,000;  the  State  of  Maryland  has  to  make  her  laws  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  Baltimore  has  to  make  her  laws  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of  Mary- 
land, and  if  they  want  a loan  we  have  to  pass  an  Act  called  an  Enabling  Act. 

5396.  What  area  does  the  city  of  Baltimore  occupy?— Five  miles  square. 

5397.  I understand  that  their  killing  operations  are  conducted  at  one  central  abattoir  ? — 

Yes. 

5398.  And  no  private  abattoirs  are  allowed? — No. 

5399.  About  one  mile  from  the  limits  of  the  city  ? — Yes. 

5400.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  inconvenience  arises  from  the  confining  of  trade 
to  the  one  abattoir  for  so  large  a city? — That  might  be;  I cannot  say  about  that,  because  if  you 
take  a butcher  that  has  been  engaged  in  the  business,  who,  perhaps  has  his  owrn  private  arrange- 
ments for  killing,  he  might  make  an  objection.  Naturally  he  would;  but,  as  a rule,  I think,  it  is  a 
general  convenience  to  the  city;  I mean  the  general  interests  of  the  city.  People  with  their  killing 
and  cooling  arrangements  might  object,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  abattoir  is  the  best. 
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5401.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  private  butchers  have  a chance  of  slaughtering  on 

their  own  account  ? — No,  they  are  not  allowed;  that  is  where  I say  the  objection  arises  to  that,  the  isth  sept, lm 
butchers  with  their  own  private  places  fitted  up  object;  but  the  people  as  a whole  think  that  it  is  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  people  to  have  a general  abattoir. 

5402.  Are  you  familiar  witli  the  abattoirs  here,  the  little  time  you  have  been  here  ? — No. 

5403.  Do  you  think,  from  the  mode  of  conducting  abattoirs  in  America,  we  have  much  to 
learn — are  they  well  conducted? — I think  this  much,  that  the  inspector  is  much  more  competent  to 
judge  when  he  sees  cattle  on  the  hoof,  in  a live  state,  than  when  the  meat  is  killed.  I do  not  know, 
of  course,  but  I think  that  you  or  I,  if  we  were  inspectors  and  saw  cattle  on  the  hoof,  we  should 
be  more  competent  judges  of  the  condition  than  to  see  the  quarters  of  beef  after  it  is  killed. 

5404.  What  was  the  reason  this  State  passed  this  law  to  have  the  abattoirs  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  city  ? — Because  there  were  meats  coming  into  the  city  that  were  considered 
unfit  for  use,  and  the  labouring  class  of  people  did  not  look  at  quality  but  at  price;  and  if  they 
went  to  one  shop  where  the  price  was  less  than  another,  while  the  shop  that  was  charging  more  was 
the  cheapest  meat  as  regards  health,  they  did  not  look  at  that,  and  in  consequence  of  that  we  said 
we  should  have  to  protect  them,  and  make  some  provision  against  such  things  being  done.  The  only 
way  was  to  see  that  the  meat  was  to  be  slaughtered  within  five  miles  of  the  city. 

5405.  Was  it  found  that  the  meat  slaughtered  beyond  five  miles  of  the  city  was  not  so 
good? — That  was  why  they  passed  the  law,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  passed  it  at  all. 

5406.  Was  it  from  the  driving  of  the  cattle  or  bringing  the  carcases  of  the  cattle  a long 
distance? — No,  it  was  just  this — that  the  carcases  of  the  cattle  that  were  killed  a long  distance 
were  placed  in  those  shops  for  sale,  and  they  were  in  an  unfit  condition  to  be  sold  to  the  public,  the 
consequence  was  that  the  State  passed  that  law  I speak  of.  Now,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  in 
the  States  a man  goes  out  into  the  western  countries  and  buys  a herd  of  cattle,  may  be  of  10,000 
or  20,000;  out  of  that  20,000  there  may  be  5,000  that  are  inferior  cattle,  useless,  unfit,  unhealthy 
for  people  to  consume,  and  he  brings  them  into  the  slaughter-house  and  kills  the  whole  of  them; 
it  is  exposed  in  the  market,  and  there  comes  along  a labouring  man  who  needs  to  be  protected,  and 
he  will  ask  him  3d.  a pound  for  beef,  the  next  man  will  ask  6d.  or  5d.  or  4d.  As  a result,  the 
poor  labouring  man  says,  “ I can  get  this  for  3d.;”  he  does  not  know  of  the  quality,  and  does  not 
know  of  the  injury  to  health,  and  buys  that  at  3d.  a pound. 

5407.  Why  cannot  the  inspector  of  the  dead-meat  market  condemn  those? — Because  the 
inspector  of  the  live  market  knows  more  about  the  condition  of  the  meat  than  the  inspector  of  the 
dead  meat. 

5408.  The  man  who  actually  sees  the  meat  ? — -Yes;  suppose  I am  in  the  butchering  business. 

I have  in  my  stock-ranch  a certain  cattle;  he  is  in  fine  health  to-day,  in  a week  from  now  he  may 
have  the  pleuro-pneumonia ; but  the  disease  has  not  affected  his  condition.  I go  to  work  as  a business 
man,  and  slaughter  him  then  and  there — why?  because  his  dead  meat  shows  up  well  to  the  market, 
but  I know  in  my  own  mind,  as  a butcher,  that  that  animal  is  not  in  a healthy  state;  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  keep  it  till  you  and  every  one  else  knows  it.  You  take  your  inspector  of  dead  meat,  and  he 
looks  at  that,  and  he  says  “ It  is  pretty  fair  meat,”  and  sees  no  reason  not  to  use  it;  but  if  the  same 
cattle  was  brought  alive  he  would  say  11  No,  you  cannot  kill  that,  because  it  is  not  in  proper  con- 
dition.” You  know  such  things  are  the  case. 

5409.  The  whole  thing  comes  to  this,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  meat  ought  to  be  inspected 
whilst  it  is  alive  ? — Yes. 

5410.  And  the  consequence  is  that  those  States  insist  on  its  being  brought  in  alive? — That 

is  quite  right. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

William  Henry  Proliasky,  sworn  and  examined. 

5411.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Port  Melbourne  ? — Yes.  w.  h.  Prohasky, 

5412.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  that  district  ? — About  eight  years.  isthsept.  im 

5413.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  Port  Melbourne  abattoirs  ? — Yes,  fairly  well, 
by  repeated  visits. 

5414.  Do  you  think  the  present  condition  of  them  is  satisfactory  ? — With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, I think  very  satisfactory. 

5415.  What  are  the  exceptions  ? — The  exception  I should  say  particularly  is  as  to  the 
drainage  from  the  abattoirs. 

5416.  What  is  the  defect  in  connexion  with  the  drainage  ? — It  arises  principally  from  some 
land  that  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Harbour  Trust,  adjoining  the  abattoirs.  Formerly 
we  had  about  six  acres.  Now  we  have  only  about  two  and  a half  acres.  The  remaining  three 
acres  and  a half  have  been  taken  by  the  Harbour  Trust.  The  drainage,  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  somewhat  stationary,  has  been  blocked  by  the  Harbour  Trust. 

5417.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  the  operations  of  the  Harbour  Trust  have 
introduced  any  new  difficulties  as  to  drainage  of  the  abattoirs  ? — Yes.  Formerly  we  had  a 
very  clear  drainage  of  it  into  the  river;  but  since  the  Harbour  Trust  have  commenced  operations 
near  the  abattoirs,  they  have  constructed  a drain  which  fails  to  carry  it  away  from  the  abattoirs  in 
any  way  satisfactorily. 

5418.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  drains  near  the  abattoirs  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

5419.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  building  of  the  abattoirs  fit  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

5420.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  general  levels  of  the  land,  independently  of  the  operations  of 
the  Harbour  Trust,  such  as  to  fit  the  site  to  be  the  site  of  an  abattoir  ? — Yes.  Prior  to  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Harbour  Trust,  no  complaint  was  ever  made  by  the  health 
officer  of  the  district  as  to  the  drainage  or  other  sanitary  arrangements. 

5421.  What  is  the  tenure  under  which  the  present  holder  of  the  abattoirs  holds? — The 
present  holder  of  the  abattoirs  holds  them  from  the  council  under  a three  years’  tenure,  as  a lease. 
We  hold  them,  of  course,  under  ground  lease  of  occupancy  from  the  Board  of  Laud  and  Works. 
We  let  on  public  contract,  and  the  present  contract  is  £100  a year  for  the  right  to  use  them. 

5422.  Do  you  think  the  way  he  conducts  operations  within  the  abattoirs  is  satisfactory  ? — 
Quite  so,  to  the  general  public  of  Port  Melbourne,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  gather. 

5423.  Do  you  speak  from  your  own  experience? — From  that,  and  from  the  butchers,  and 
those  who  have  business  at  the  abattoirs. 

5424.  Do  you  think  that  the  district  of  Port  Melbourne  could  he  supplied  wholly  from 
the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs  and  the  Metropolitan  Meatmarket,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  ? — I think  they  could  he  supplied  without  very  great  difficulty,  although  I consider  the 
local  abattoirs  is  a great  convenience  to  local  butchers.  Of  course,  they  could  be  supplied  by  the 
metropolitan  abattoirs  without  very  great  difficulty. 

5425.  In  your  opinion,  supposing  that  the  convenience  of  the  butchers  renders  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  abattoir  for  the  district  south  of  the  river,  would  it  be  better  to  have  one 
large  abattoir,  meeting  the  requirements  of  several  districts,  or  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
having  several  abattoirs,  one  in  each  municipality  ? — The  opinion  expressed  in  conference  of  the 
various  municipalities  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yarra,  including  our  own,  is  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a south  suburban  abattoir,  at  which  the  municipalities  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  could  be 
supplied  from  one  abattoir. 

5426.  In  the  opinion  of  your  council,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  large  southern  abat- 
toir than  to  do  away  with  the  whole  system  of  abattoirs  ? — That  is  the  present  expressed  opinion 
of  the  council,  as  far  as  I know  it. 

5427.  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ?— I do. 

5428.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  mention? — Nothing,  except  to  say  that  I 
think  that  some  supervision  should  be  exercised  by  the  Government  or  the  Central  Board  of  Health 
by  which  meat  could  be  inspected  before  it  went  out.  I consider  that  the  dead  meat  can  be  better 
inspected  than  live  meat  as  to  whether  it  is  fit. 

5429.  Have  you  had  experience  that  leads  you  to  speak  confidently  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I think  that  inspectors  ought  to  be  appointed  to  inpect  those  bodies  before  they  go  out  for 
human  consumption. 

5430.  Would  the  various  municipalities  south  of  the  river,  if  one  central  abattoir  were 
approved,  join  in  appointing  an  inspector  ? — I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  I think  our 
council  have  recommended  to  Mr.  Dow  that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  all  meat 
before  it  leaves  the  abattoir. 

5431.  Would  it  be  better  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  local  council  or  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  ? — I think  he  should  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  and  apart  from 
local  interests  altogether. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Edward  Clark  sworn  and  examined. 

5432.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address  ? — Town  Hall,  Port  Melbourne. 

5433.  You  are  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough  of  Port  Melbourne? — Yes. 

5434.  How  long  have  you  acted  in  that  capacity? — Twenty-eight  years. 

5435.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  Mayor  of  Port  Melbourne? — Yes. 

5436.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  stated? — Yes. 

5437.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  the  statements  which  he  has  made,  either  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  Port  Melbourne  abattoirs,  or  concerning  the  policy  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed, in  regard  to  the  meat  trade  of  the  southern  metropolitan  districts? — No,  I have  no  opinion 
to  express  on  the  subject.  I have  facts,  if  the  Commission  wishes  to  know  them.  There  is  the 
question  of  the  drainage  for  one  thing  in  connexion  with  the  abattoirs.  Before  this  building  was 
erected,  a drain  had  been  cut  by  the  council  for  the  drainage  of  the  flat  running  past  the  land 
where  the  abattoirs  now  stand,  and  when  the  Government  were  filling  up  land  they  obliterated  our 
drain,  causing  a considerable  inconvenience  to  the  locality,  and  the  Harbour  Trust  have  since  that 
time  also  interfered  with  that  drain.  The  consequence  is  that  the  drainage  from  the  abattoirs  is 
not  so  free  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  created,  not  by  -the  municipality,  but  by  the 
Government  and  the  Harbour  Trust. 

5438.  Where  does  it  flow  into? — Into  the  river. 

5439.  Will  you  describe  the  drain  that  leads  from  the  abattoirs  down  to  the  river,  in  part 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  municipality  ? — It  is  an  open  drain  that  runs  at  the  back  of  the 
ground,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  of  red-gum  timber. 

5440.  Is  it  straight,  or  has  it  bends  in  it? — That  I could  not  say. 

5441.  Is  there  a sufficient  fall  in  that  wooden  drain  to  carry  off  the  blood  rapidly? — As  far 
as  I know  there  is. 

5442.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  by  personal  examination  whether  that  drain  frequently 
overflows  ?— I have  not  seen  the  drain  for  a long  time  past,  therefore  I cannot  say. 

5443.  Does  that  drain  pass  through  a pig-yard? — No.  It  is  right  at  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises, right  away. 
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5444.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  drain  does  not  pass  through  a yard  where  pigs  are 
habitually  kept? — The  drain  I speak  of  is  outside  the  fence. 

5445.  I refer  to  the  main  drain  from  the  abattoirs  that  leads  to  the  river  ? — There  is  the 
drainage  from  the  abattoirs.  I have  a plan  that  will  show  the  position  of  the  abattoir  itself — 

[ exhibiting  and  explaining  a plan] . 

5446.  My  question  was  whether  you  were  able  to  state  whether  that  drain,  the  main  drain 
from  the  abattoirs,  conveying  blood  to  the  river,  passed  through  the  yard  in  which  pigs  were  kept? 
— Not  that  I know  of. 

5447.  Pigs  are  kept  at  your  abattoirs  ? — They  used  to  be. 

5448.  Are  they  not  now  ? — I am  not  aware.  I have  not  been  down  there  for  a long  time. 

5449.  Have  people  permission  to  keep  them  ? — In  that  direction,  yes.  There  is  a bye-law 
in  the  borough  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  swine  except  within  certain  limits,  and  this  area  where 
the  abattoirs  stands  is  within  the  limits  in  which  people  may  keep  pigs. 

5450.  But  the  corporation  could  prohibit  the  keeping  of  pigs  at  the  abattoirs  if  they  thought 
proper  ?— Yes. 

5451.  Are  there  any  gratings  in  the  drains  leading  from  the  abattoirs,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
thick  blood  passing  to  the  river? — That  I could  not  say.  The  inspector  of  nuisances  could  say 

that. 

5452.  Do  you  think  the  flooring  within  the  killing-house  is  satisfactory? — The  last  time  I 
saw  it  it  was.  It  was  well  washed  and  grouted,  and  the  matter  was  flowing  down  freely  then.  It 
was  a long  time  ago. 

5453.  It  was  noted  by  the  Commission  that  there  were  some  crevices  five  inches  deep 
between  the  pitchers — have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  contradict  that  statement  ? — No. 

5454.  Can  you  say,  from  your  own  observation,  whether  there  is  a sufficient  fall  in  the  sheep- 
killing place  towards  the  outlet  drain  ? — I have  always  been  given  to  understand  so,  but  I could 
not  state  so  of  my  own  knowledge. 

5455.  Have  you  any  pits  at  the  abattoirs  for  the  collection  of  the  crude  blood?— I could 
not  say. 

5456.  Have  you  visited  the  boiling-down  place  close  to  the  abattoirs  ? — I have  not  been  in 
that  direction  for  the  last  two  years. 

5457.  Could  you  state  whether  the  condition  of  that  boiling-down  place  is  distinctly  offen- 
sive ? — My  recollection  of  it  was  that  it  was  not  very  pleasant. 

5458.  Why  should  not  that  condition  of  tilings  be  remedied? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it.  If  we  get  a report  from  the  inspector  of  nuisances  the  local  board  of  health  immediately  acts 
on  that,  and  if  there  was  any  complaint  the  local  board  of  health  would  immediately  deal  with  it. 

5459.  The  inspector  of  nuisances  is  your  own  servant  ? — Yes,  he  is  paid  by  the  council. 

5460.  We  noticed  in  our  visit  that  the  floor  was  earth,  with  blood  thick  in  it,  and  an 
offensive  boiling-down  smell  in  the  place  ? — That  is  possible. 

5461.  Do  you  think  the  slaughter-yards  are  satisfactory  in  connexion  with  the  abattoirs? 
— I could  not  say. 

5462.  Is  there  any  shelter  for  the  animals  ? — I could  not  say. 

5463.  Is  there  any  drain  leading  from  the  yards  in  which  cattle  are  kept  ? — Not  according 
to  this  plan.  I could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

5464.  We  noted  on  our  visit  that  pigs  were  wandering  over  the  whole  place,  and  feeding  on 
the  blood  and  offal  lying  about.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  is  the  habitual  condition  of 
things  ?— Some  years  ago  there  was  a report  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
for  a long  time  past  that  that  had  been  remedied.  We  have  had  no  report  to  that  effect. 

5465.  Is  it  the  inspector  of  nuisances  that  gives  you  to  understand  it  has  been  remedied,  or 
general  hearsay  ? — The  report  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  and  the  report  from  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
inspector  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health.  We  have  a report  of  his,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
place  was  satisfactory — one  of  his  latest  reports. 

5466.  We  noticed  that  the  closets  were  in  a filthy  condition — excreta  and  paper  above  the 
level  of  the  seat,  and  no  earth  used  ? — That  is  inexcusable.  We  have  a system  as  to  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  there  should  be  no  abuse  of  that  sort  existing.  It  is  merely'  for  the  keeper  of  the 
abattoirs  to  send  an  order  to  the  contractor,  and  he  would  attend  to  the  whole  thing. 

5467.  What  is  the  revenue  total  you  derive? — £100  a year. 

5468.  What  fees  does  this  man  get  for  killing  sheep,  or  cattle,  or  pigs,  in  the  gross?— I do 
not  know.  We  do  not  interfere  with  his  business. 

5469.  Are  there  regular  periodical  inspections  made? — The  inspector  of  nuisances  and  the 
health  officer  go  down  there  occasionally,  but  at  no  stated  period. 

54 '0.  Is  there  no  rule  that  those  premises  shall  be  inspected  at  least  so  many  times  in  the 
year  ?— No.  J 

5471.  Did  the  council  erect  the  premises  and  lease  them?— Yes,  we  have  spent  over  £2,000, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  balance,  upon  those  abattoirs. 

-tv  o ^iere  practically  no  supervision? — Except  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and 

Dr.  Smytlie. 

^473.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statements  to  the  Commission  touching  the  matter 
of  abattoirs  or  noxious  trades  ?— This  idea  of  a southern  abattoir  has  been  discussed  in  conference 
between  the  councils  of  St.  Kilda  and  Emerald  Hill  and  Sandridge,  and  after  some  time  St. 
Kilda  dropped  out  of  it,  and  then  it  was  left  simply  to  South  Melbourne  and  Port  Melbourne,  and 
fv-trr-iv  Ve  )een  mac^e  1°  induce  the  Government  to  set  apart  a large  area  of  land  in  the  Bend  near 
the  Williamstown  ferry  across  the  Yarra,  but  the  Williamstown  people  have  opposed  it. 


Edward  Clark, 

continued, 
18th  Sept.  1888 
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Edward  Clark., 
continued, 
18th  Sept.  1888. 


O.  F.  W.  Palmer, 
18th  Sept.  1888. 


5474.  Do  you  think  that  serious  inconvenience  would  arise  to  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Mel- 
bourne if  the  local  abattoirs  were  abolished  ?— -The  chief  inconvenience  would  be  to  the  butchers, 
many  of  whom  are  interested  in  supplying  the  ships.  On  the  occasion  of  a deputation  to  Mr.  Dow, 
a number  of  shipping  butchers  attended,  and  they  all  stated  the  inconvenience  they  would  be  put 
to  if  the  abattoirs  were  taken  away  irom  the  locality  altogether.  In  many  instances,  they  have  to 
attend  in  the  early  morning,  at  two  or  three  o’clock,  to  supply  meat  to  the  ships,  and  if  the  local 
abattoirs  were  abolished  they  would  suffer  serious  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  ships. 

5475.  Is  there  any  further  matter  ? — Nothing  else. 

The  witness  withdrew . 

Octavius  Frederick  William  Palmer  sworn  and  examined. 

5476.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address  ? — Warrnambool. 

5477.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A grazier. 

5478.  You  are  at  present,  I believe,  about  to  commence,  or  have  commenced,  operations  for 
the  slaughtering  of  stock  in  the  country  ? — We  are  trying  to  organize  a business  of  that  sort,  and 
intend  to  put  up  abattoirs  in  different  portions  of  the  colony. 

5479.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  which  you  meet  with  in  the  attempt  to  establish  this 
industry  ? — We  have  not  met  with  any  at  present.  Of  course,  we  have  not  brought  any  meat  to  the 
market  yet. 

5480.  Have  you,  in  any  one  particular  site,  made  progress  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
work  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  so  in  two — Terang  and  Wangaratta. 

5481.  Do  you  propose' to  carry  on  your  operations  during  the  whole  year  ? — I think  the 
whole  year;  we  hope  so. 

5482.  How  do  you  propose  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  and  storage  of  meat? — We  are 
putting  up  a chill  chamber  in  Melbourne,  near  the  railway,  and  a depot  for  the  disposal  of  meat, 
and  a chill  chamber  also  in  case  of  hot  weather.  Of  course,  it  is  a new  business,  and  we  will  have 
to  learn  as  we  go  along  to  a certain  extent.  It  is  a new  business  so  far  as  sending  meat  from  the 
country  districts  into  town  is  concerned,  but  I have  very  little  doubt  of  success  myself. 

5483.  Have  your  negotiations  with  the  Railway  department  been  satisfactory  ? — Exceedingly 
so.  I must  say  the  Railway  Commissioners  have  done  all  we  have  asked  them. 

5484.  Are  your  arrangements  such  that  you  will  be  able  to  transfer  the  meat  from  the 
slaughtering-places,  through  the  traiu,  to  your  depot  in  town  with  the  minimum  of  handling  ? — I 
think  so;  totally  different  from  what  they  now  get.  I hope  so. 

5485.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  main  lines  on  which  the  business  will  be  conducted  ? 
— No;  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  on  'the  North-Eastern  line,  and  then  we  would  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  supply  of  cattle  in  the  other  districts.  If  we  find  them  at  a high  price  in  one  dis- 
trict we  will  move  our  whole  men  and  appliances,  all  except  the  abattoirs,  to  another  district,  and 
then  kill  there. 

5486.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  you  could  not  get  a constant  supply  of  stock  at  low 
prices  in  any  one  district  would  prevent  success  from  being  obtained  ? — Of  course,  there  are  fat  cattle 
in  all  districts,  and  we  want  to  guard  against  such  a thing  as  baying  up  all  the  fat  cattle  in  the 
district,  which  might  happen,  so  as  to  close  us  up.  We  also  want  to  guard  against  seasons. 
Sometimes  there  is  a drought  in  some  places  and  sometimes  in  others.  Now  there  is  a drought  at 
Wangaratta,  and  in  our  district  there  is  any  amount  of  rain. 

5487.  Would  the  fact  of  having  to  keep  several  different  establishments  going  be  prohibitive 
to  the  success  of  your  undertaking  ? — I do  not  think  so,  nor  would  any  one  establishment  be  closed 
unless  we  desired  to.  There  might  be  two  or  three  months  when  we  might  close  it. 

5488.  Do  you  propose  to  have  extensive  pasture  lands? — We  have  already  bought  1,000 
acres  and  500  acres  in  two  places,  and  also  secured  the  right  of  leasing  land  to  put  cattle  on. 

5489.  Have  you  determined  on  any  system  of  resting  cattle  before  killing  ? We  have 
studied  that  to  a great  extent.  Some  years  ago  I was  occupied  in  this  matter.  My  brother  and 
myself  owned  a station  in  the  north-east,  and  came  to  a dead-lock  with  all  the  butchers.  We  started 
a butchering  establishment  for  four  or  five  years. 

5490.  Why  did  you  cease  that  time?— Some  of  the  butchers  bought  us  out;  they  were  brought 
to  terms.  They  would  not  give  us  terms  that  we  thought  fair  for  our  cattle,  and  we  started  an  estab- 
lishment at  Yackandandah. 

5491.  Were  your  operations  satisfactory? — Of  course,  we  soon  killed  all  our  own  cattle,  and 
bought  largely  from  our  neighbours. 

5492.  What  outlet  have  you  there? — The  diggings  of  Bncldand  and  Yackandandah,  and  not 
the  metropolitan  market  at  all. 

5493.  Subsequently  to  that,  what  have  you  done? — I made  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method 
of  killing  cattle — under  what  circumstances  they  were  most  advantageously  killed  for  consumption — 
and  I found  that  they  ought  not  to  fast  more  than  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  at  the  very 
longest;  after  that  time  they  got  feverish  for  the  want  of  food,  and  that  altered  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  There  is  not  the  same  sap,  the  technical  term,  juice  or  gravy,  when  the  beast  becomes 
feverish;  it  alters  the  consistency  of  it,  injures  the  meat  to  a great  extent,  so  that  it  is  not 
palatable.  The  gravy  is  totally  different  in  a beast  killed  in  the  early  stage,  before  it  becomes  feverish 
and  after  it  becomes  excited,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  meat  is  so  bad  in  town  compared  to  what 
it  is  in  the  country  districts. 
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5494.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  feverish  condition? — Starvation  and  excitement.  In  o.  f.  w.  Palmer, 
several  instances  on  the  station,  when  we  were  short  of  meat,  we  ran  a beast  in;  galloped  it  a few  i8ths£pti888. 
miles,  and  killed  him  rig-lit  off,  and  he  would  not  be  fit  to  eat  hardly. 

5495.  What  is  your  usual  manner  of  killing? — Let  them  stand  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in 
the  yard  before  killing,  and  drive  them  in  as  quietly  as  driving  a cow. 

5496.  Would  you  be  able  to  kill  cattle  in  the  same  condition  of  quietness  for  the  Metropolitan 
Market? — Yes,  perhaps  not  quite  so  perfectly.  Of  course,  the  method  of  putting  cattle  into  the 
abattoirs  is  wrong  in  Melbourne  and  Glebe  Island,  poking  them  with  a pithing  iron  and  sticks, 
whereas  with  the  very  least  thought  they  could  construct  yards  so  that  they  could  put  them  in  as 
easily  as  riding  a horse  across  the  street. 

5497.  You  think  you  will  be  able  to  attain  that? — Yes,  I have  studied  the  matter  a good  deal, 
and  know  I could  do  it.  I could  show  them  the  way  here,  totally  different.  Glebe  Island  is  worse 
than  here. 

5498.  Your  yards  would  be  differently  constructed? — Yes,  I have  seen  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour  putting  cattle  in. 

5499.  Have  you  begun  business  at  Wangaratta  or  Terang? — No,  we  are  getting  the 
machinery  in  now. 

5500.  You  propose  to  have  chill  rooms  up  there? — I am  not  quite  sure  about  that,  because 
I fancy,  unless  it  is  properly  chilled,  it  is  injurious  for  meat  to  be  confined  in  compressed  air.  They 
bring  it  in  in  Sydney,  a man  named  Richards,  iu  open  trucks. 

5501.  lie  has  only  30  miles  to  bring  it? — I thought  it  was  45,  but  the  climate  is  very  different 
from  this. 

5502.  Have  the  Railway  Commissioners  promised  to  provide  trucks  of  a proper  sort? — They 
have  a truck  under  construction  now,  which  I think  will  suit.  The  Commissioners  are  meeting  us 
in  every  way. 

5503.  You  expect  to  get  your  meat  down  to  Melbourne  in  summer  by  railway  without 
chilling? — I think  so,  if  we  can  set  it,  not  chill  it.  It  is  objectionable  to  chill  it,  it  goes  bad  so 
soon. 

5504.  You  mean  not  to  freeze  it? — I mean  to  get  it  set.  I do  not  know  what  the  method 
will  be. 

5505.  In  New  South  Wales  the  evidence  was  that  on  flat  country  yon  could  not  bring  meat  in 
in  summer  more  than  50  miles? — Very  likely  not.  I was  there  when  the  weather  was  muggy,  and 
still  they  were  bringing  it  in. 

5506.  Do  you  mean  to  sell  through  the  meat  market? — No;  have  a separate  business  of 
our  own. 

5507.  You  propose  to  conduct  it  something  on  the  liue  of  Richards,  in  Sydney  ? — Yes.  I 
think  it  is  most  detrimental  to  beef,  as  it  is  here,  handling  it  so  much.  I know  nothing  about  the 
sanitary  matters ; my  brother  has  been  boiling  down  and  bone  crushing,  and  has  his  own  ideas 
about  the  matter. 

5508.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty,  from  a commercial  staud-point,  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  hides  and  matters  of  that  kind  ? — Not  in  the  slightest ; I have  had  any  amount  of 
applications  to  take  all  hides  and  tallow  from  us. 

5509.  The  cost  of  having  all  your  cooperage  done  up  the  country,  the  cost  of  having  salt 
sent  up,  will  that  materially  incommode  yon? — I think  we  can  meet  that  by  the  number  of  cattle 
we  can  put  in  a truck,  sixteen,  with  a certain  number  of  sheep,  whereas  they  only  carry  about  nine 
beasts  now. 

5510.  You  think  the  extra  carriage  with  the  dead  meat  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  cost 
of  carrying  all  your  extra  materials — salt,  and  casks,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

551 1 . Are  you  making  provision  for  desiccating  blood  and  so  on,  so  as  not  to  be  a nuisance  ? 

— We  will  take  precautions  to  use  the  offal  in  a way  that  will  not  affect  the  meat  or  be  a nuisance 
to  the  district ; for  oirr  own  interests  we  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a nuisance. 

5512.  The  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Company  make  a considerable  profit  out  of  their  system 
of  desiccating? — Yes,  I think  we  know  in  what  way  best  to  utilize  it.  We  have  our  own  idea  on 
it ; but  I think  the  great  profit  will  be  the  superior  quality  of  the  meat,  which  the  public  will 
appreciate. 

5513.  You  spoke  of  the  method  here  of  getting  the  beasts  into  the  abattoirs — was  that  in  the 
city  abattoirs? — Yes. 

5514.  I understand  yon  considered  that  that  process  of  forcing  the  beasts  and  so  on  was 
not  the  right  one? — Yes  ; butchers  are  not  the  most  gentle  people  in  the  world. 

5515.  You  consider  that  actually  interferes  with  the  quality  of  the  meat? — Yes. 

5516.  It  puts  the  beast  in  a state  of  fever? — Yes,  and,  independently  of  that,  it  is  the  starva- 
tion before  that ; standing  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer  is  very  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  At  Wangaratta,  we  have  trees  around  the  yards,  which  the  cattle  will  be  able  to  stand  under 
for  the  few  hours  we  want  them  to  fast  before  killing. 

5517.  Does  not  Melbourne  supply  the  best  meat  that  we  have  anywhere? — I think  if  you 
came  down  to  the  west,  and  ate  a steak  at  Camperdown,  or  a roast  at  Terang,  yon  would  alter  your 
opinion. 

5518.  Does  not  it  possess  the  reputation  of  that? — It  does  from  certain  pastures — from 
Gippsland  and  from  the  west  there  is  very  fine  meat — but  I must  say  the  cattle  I saw  Mr.  Richards 
kill  when  I was  up  there  were  as  fine  as  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  did  not  set  as  it  ought,  because 
it  was  very  muggy  weather. 
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5519.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  people  of  Sydney  think  the  Melbourne  meat 
isth sept.  1888.  infinitely  superior? — No,  because  I know  that  New  South  Wales  suffers  from  climatic  causes,  but 

I know  that  the  western  district  meat,  Black’s,  Manifold’s,  Simpson’s,  and  Kilmany  Park  and 
Tyson’s  at  Gippsland,  cannot  be  beaten. 

5520.  I have  eaten  meat  at  Warrnambool  and  other  places,  and  did  not  discover  that  it  was 
better  than  the  Melbourne? — You  must  be  very  fortunate  iu  your  butcher.  I think  they  lose  sight 
of  one  thing  in  reference  to  cattle  brought  to  Melbourne.  I saw  Copenhagen  abattoirs  quoted  as 
not  being  the  least  objectionable,  and  the  meat  being  good,  but  there  the  cattle  are  all  stall  fed. 
Here  they  are  wild,  and  never  handled  till  they  are  branded  and  put  in  the  cattle  yard.  The  well- 
bred  cattle  are  wilder  than  scrubbers,  and  they  soon  get  excited,  and  the  excitement  and  starvation 
and  sun  is  what  damages  the  men  . 

5521.  Do  you  think  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  country  districts  are  properly  conducted? 
— A few  of  them  want  looking  after — not  on  sanitary  grounds. 

5522.  I mean  from  the  stand -point  of  exciting  the  beasts? — No;  of  course,  there  are  not 
the  number  that  are  killed  in  the  abattoirs  in  Melbourne;  at  the  same  time  the  abattoirs  might  be 
so  constructed  that  they  could  get  the  cattle  into  the  slaughter-rooms  with  a minimum  of  trouble 
to  what  they  do  now.  I could  go  down  and  give  them  a plan  that  would  put  them  in  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

5523.  As  to  meat  killed  in  Melbourne  and  meat  killed  iu  the  country,  is  it  not  a fact  that 
meat  in  Melbourne  is  hung  considerably  longer  ? — Still,  if  the  meat  was  brought  from  the  country 
districts,  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  Jiang  it.  It  is  more  the  beast  being  excited  that  injures 
the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  butchers,  perhaps,  do  not  think  of  it,  and  people  in  Melbourne  who 
are  not  practically  acquainted  with  it  cannot  think  of  it,  but  of  course  I have  seen  a good  deal  of 
it,  and  know  the  reason. 

5524.  Do  yon  propose  to  liave  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  meat  from  your  killing- 
places  to  the  cars,  and  from  the  cars  to  your  town  depot,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  Darling  Harbour  ? — No ; on  the  same  plan  as  Richards’s,  and  getting  waggons  constructed 
exactly  on  his  plan.  The  railway  brings  our  meat  right  into  our  depot,  so  there  •will  be  no 
no  handling  at  all,  only  from  the  depot  to  the  shops. 

5525.  And  that  you  liave  imported  special  meat  vans  for  ? — Yes.  I do  not  know  what  the 
business  may  develop  into.  I think  what  ought  to  be  done  would  be  for  the  butchers  to  buy  cattle 
in  the  country  districts,  and  get  them  slaughtered  by  us  or  any  one  that  has  a slaughtering 
establishment. 

5526.  Would  such  a system,  with  a large  number  of  buying  places,  give  satisfaction  to  the 
sellers  of  cattle  ? — Yes,  I think  most  of  the  settlers  are  iu  favour  of  it,  because  they  know  the 
way  their  cattle  are  knocked  about,  and  the  loss  must  come  on  the  producers  when  there  is  damage 
in  the  truck.  I have  known,  out  of  30  brought  dowii  in  the  trucks,  one  lost  in  each  truck  ; that 
was  £30;  that  was  unusual.  I saw  three  store  cattle  killed  the  other  day. 

5527.  Iu  your  own  experience,  have  the  losses  been  very  great  ? — They  are  considerable  to 
settlers,  and  of  course  bruised  meat  is  very  bad,  but  that  is  not  so  much  as  its  unfitness  for  con- 
sumption when  it  is  feverish. 

5528.  It  is  not  the  actual  bruising  so  much  as  the  feverish  condition  from  the  knocking 
about  and  the  excitement  ? — Yes. 

5529.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  in  informing  the  Commission  at  anytime  as  to  this 
plan  of  getting  beasts  into  the  slaughter-yards  ? — I would  do  it  with  pleasure.  If  they  are  going 
to  put  up  improvements  at  the  abattoirs,  I will  give  my  ideas  as  a practical  man.  It  is  perfectly 
immaterial  to  us  whether  they  move  the  abattoirs  or  not. 

5530.  Is  your  plan  of  bringing  the  cattle  into  the  yards  anything  like  that  adopted  by 
Richards  Brothers  ? — I do  not  think  his  plan  is  perfect.  He  says  himself  that  his  business  has 
increased,  so  that  he  has  added  from  time  to  time,  and  he  would  like  to  pull  down  and  re-construct, 
but  I must  say  his  cattle  die  very  quietly,  and  bright  in  colour. 

5531.  His  principle  is  simply  to  have  the  drive  narrowing  towards  his  killing  place? — Yes. 

5532.  Is  yours  on  that  principle? — Yes,  with  some  modifications.  If  you  have  noticed  the 
abattoirs  in  Melbourne,  they  are  on  a broad  basis — [ The  witness  illustrated  by  a sketch].  I wonder 
how  they  have  carried  on  so  long  that  way.  The  cattle  will  not  go  in.  I have  seen  them  let  eight 
into  an  enclosure  and  let  four  out,  and  the  four  go  over  the  bodies  of  those  dropped  by  the  pithing 
iron,  and  the  four  object  to  it  very  much  when  again  driven  in. 

5533.  As  to  the  mode  of  slaughtering — do  you  think  pithing  is  better  than  shooting  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you;  I think  there  is  very  little  difference.  A man  that  is  an  expert  at  pithing  will 
never  make  a mistake. 

5534.  They  shoot  them  at  Auburn,  New  South  Wales? — I did  not  know  that.  We  always 
shoot  them  on  the  station.  Skilled  men  will  quite  easily  get  all  the  blood  out.  We  have  always 
found  it  easy  enough. 

5535.  Do  I understand  that  you  do  not  intend  to  use  any  chilling  process  with  this  meat? 
— I cannot  tell  you;  we  have  got  to  learn  as  we  run. 

5536.  I understood  yon  to  say  you  waited  till  the  meat  was  set? — Yes. 

5537.  And  you  objected  to  the  chilling  because  the  meat  went  bad  ? — Yes,  soon  after 
thawing. 

5538.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  chilling  down  to  40°,  as  contrasted  with  freezing? — 
No ; but  I should  say  that  40°  would  be  much  better  than  freezing.  Often,  on  the  Murray,  the 
thermometer  would  be  down  to  40°,  and  it  did  not  injure  the  meat  at  all;  but  I mean  meat  in  chill- 
rooms,  32°  or  35°  when  taken  out,  goes  bad  very  soon. 
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5539.  Are  the  so-called  chill-rooms  here  really  freezing  clown  below  32°  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  o.  f.  w.  Palmer, 

continued, 

Bennett  s,  which  is  almost  frozen.  ;i8thsept.  1888 

5540.  We  have  been  told,  in  evidence,  that  meat  which  has  been  chilled — that  is,  not  frozen, 
but  chilled  at  40°  for  24  hours — may  then  be  exposed  for  two  or  three  days  in  hot  weather  without 
showing  signs  of  going  bad  ? — I think  that  is  quite  possible.  I only  speak  from  limited  knowledge 
of  that.  All  this"  winter  we  would  not  have  had  the  least  trouble  in  bringing  the  meat  down.  I 
think  for  eight  months  in  the  year  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  bring  meat  from  the  main  centres  without 
any  artificial  process — from  Gfippsland,  from  the  west,  and  north-east,  Wangaratta. 

5541.  You  spoke  just  now  of  moving  your  staff  when  meat  became  scarce  in  one  district  ? 

—Yes. 

5542.  You  would  keep  up  several  establishments? — We  would  keep  the  establishments 
ready  for  killing.  Suppose  I had  1,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  west — Terang — I could  add 
another  1,000  to  those  and  commence  at  Wangaratta.  It  would  be  no  trouble  to  take  the  men 
up  by  rail. 

5543.  Would  it  not  entail  a loss  keeping  the  places  without  work  going  on? — It  would 
only  need  a caretaker. 

5544.  And  you  would  have  a considerable  quantity  of  land  at  each  place  ? — We  would  take 
care  we  did  not  lose  on  that.  I cannot  speak  of  the  exact  details ; there  would  be  a very  small 
amount  of  money  lying  idle  for  that. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Thomas  McLeod  Palmer  sworn  and  examined. 

5545.  By  the  Commission. — What  are  you  ? — I am  a grazier,  residing  near  Warrnambool.  T M.Paimer, 

5546.  On  what  particular  subject  do  you  desire  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  ? — 18th  s’ept.  isss. 
My  experience  as  to  the  refuse  from  the  boiling-down  establishments  or  the  slaughter-yard  being 
injurious  to  health.  It  is  simply  my  experience. 

5547.  Will  you  state  your  experience? — I have  been  extensively  engaged,  besides  grazing 
in  a boiling-down  establishment  for  20  years.  I was  the  first  to  start  the  boiling-down  in  1868, 
when  the  price  of  sheep  came  down.  Since  that  time  I have  put  through  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep,  and  have  constantly  had  a bone-crushing  place  ever  since,  buying  all  the  bones 
I could  and  grinding  them  up  for  my  own  use.  I am  a very  extensive  employer  of  labour,  and 
most  of  my  men  live  within  half-a-mile  of  the  boiling-down  establishment.  The  effluvium  is 
certainly  frequently  unpleasant,  but  I think  it  is  not  injurious.  The  man  who  manages  my 
boiling-down  establishment  has  reared  a family  of  seven  children  there,  and  there  are  not  more 
healthy  or  strong  children  on  the  whole  establishment  than  they.  They  have  grown  up  within  50 
yards  of  the  boiling-down  place. 

5548.  What  distance  is  the  boiling-down  place  from  the  nearest  abattoirs  ? — About  half-a- 
mile,  I should  think.  But  I have  my  own  slaughter-house  for  sheep. 

5549.  How  far  is  that  away  from  where  your  boiling-down  is  conducted  ? — Close  by,  in  my 
own  private  slaughter-yard.  It  is  half-a-mile  away. 

5550.  Is  your  boiling-down  place  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5551.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Any  amount. 

5552.  And  are  the  carcases  you  boil  down  fresh  or  putrid  ? — Generally  fresh. 

5553.  Did  you  sometimes  boil  down  carcases  that  were  tainted  or  putrid? — I did  sometimes. 

5554.  Without  producing  any  effluvium  ? — Of  course  the  effluvium  was  unpleasant. 

5555.  Still  under  those  circumstances,  there  was  no  actual  injury  to  health  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

5556.  Iu  what  kind  of  vats  do  you  boil  ? — Iron  closed  vats. 

5557.  Have  you  any  steam-pipe  leading  down  under  the  furnace  ? — A steam  boiler.  The 
steam-pipe  went  down  through  the  top  of  the  vat.  Then  the  steam  comes  out  through  the  bottom 
as  in  ordinary  boiling-down  establishments.  I have  two  vats. 

5558.  In  some  of  the  vats,  the  steam  which  escapes  is  taken  down  underneath  the  furnace  ? — 

No,  the  steam  that  escaped  would  fly  off  at  the  safety-valve  only;  and  in  blowing  off  the  steam  I 
just  open  the  safety-valve  and  the  whole  of  the  steam  goes  out. 

5559.  And  when  you  empty  the  vats,  is  there  much  effluvium  then  ? — You  could  not  avoid 
a certain  amount,  more  especially  from  the  gravy  which  flows  from  the  vat. 

5560.  Were  there  any  other  families  besides  this  one  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — 

Not  within  half-a-mile.  I live  myself  within  half-a-mile  of  it. 

5561.  Have  you  never  found  that  people  coming  to  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  that  kind  of  atmosphere,  suffered  at  first  ? — They  would  say  it  wras  very  unpleasant,  but 
I never  knew  any  of  them  suffer  from  it. 

5562.  Not  even  loss  of  appetite  ? — Not  a bit.  1 thiuk  it  rather  improves  it,  or  perhaps  they 
smell  the  sea-breeze. 

5563.  Have  you  any  way  of  treating  the  gravy  that  comes  away  from  the  vats  ? — Put  it  on 
the  land  at  once,  and  it  used  to  smell  most  unpleasantly  for  a bit,  but  when  the  rain  came  it  soon 
went.  I put  it  on  ploughed  ground,  if  not  on  ordinary  pasture,  to  improve  it.  At  first  it  would 
burn  up  the  grass,  but  in  the  course  of  a month  or  two  the  burnt  appearance  wrould  disappear,  and 
grass  much  improved. 

5564.  What  did  you  do  with  the  blood  ? — Either  bury  it,  or  feed  store  pigs  on  it. 

5565.  Do  you  think  the  pigs  were  injured  by  feeding  on  the  blood? — Not  in  the  slightest, 
as  far  as  the  growing,  but  I would  not  like  to  kill  them  that  way.  They  would  be  put  in  sties  and 
fattened  on  hard  food  for  two  or  three  months — peas  and  barley. 
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5566.  You  think  it  is  not  injurious  for  them  to  he  fed  for  a time  on  blood? — On  the  con- 
trary, it  improves  them. 

5567.  You  did  not  let  them  have  it  when  fattening  them? — No;  all  grain  and  whey.  I have 
a very  large  dairy — the  largest  in  Victoria.  From  that  I get  an  immense  amount  of  whey.  That, 
mixed  with  the  meal,  fattens  them  very  well. 

5568.  How  far  is  the  dairy  from  the  boiling-down  establishment? — About  half-a-mile. 

5569.  Is  it  there  you  make  your  well-known  cheese? — Yes. 

5570.  You  get  a higher  price  for  it  than  any  other  cheese  here? — I get  the  highest  price  of 
any  one  in  the  colonies,  both  here  and  Adelaide.  This  I attribute,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
amount  of  bone-dust  I use  on  the  pasture,  making  the  pasture  so  rich;  and,  in  laying  it  down,  I mix 
bone-dust  with  the  seed  and  harrow  it  in  together. 

5571.  What  number  of  stock  do  you  kill? — Not  any  now. 

5572.  When  you  were  in  operation — what  numbers? — I have  done  3,000  sheep  a week;  but 
it  was  pretty  hard  work. 

5573.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  fattening  of  pigs  for  pork? — Yes;  fattened 
thousands. 

5574.  Would  you  tell  us  whether  meat  is  injurious  to  them,  or  what  is  the  objection  to  giving 
them  meat? — I think  it  makes  the  bacon  soft;  not  the  same  firmness  and  hardness  in  it.  That  is 
what  the  bacon-curers  complain  of. 

5575.  Does  it  affect  the  colour? — I never  tried  it.  I do  not  know.  I have  fed  them  onlv 
on  it  when  they  were  young.  I do  not  think  it  makes  good  pork.  The  butchers  complain  of  it. 
The  cooks  say  it  frys  away  in  the  pan;  nothing  but  fat  left,  so  I have  heard.  We  are  always  very 
careful. 

5576.  You  have  an  objection  to  it;  it  has  some  effect? — Yes,  it  has  the  effect  on  me  that 
the  bacon-curers  will  not  buy  it,  and  they  can  tell  it  when  they  see  the  pigs  in  the  yards. 

5577.  Are  there  any  further  matters  you  would  like  to  make  a statement  on — on  the  subject 
of  the  meat  trade  ? — I think  my  brother  went  into  that  so  fully  that  I have  nothing  to  add,  except 
as  to  the  experience  of  taking  salt  to  Warrnambool.  1 think  the  hides  could  be  sent  down  without 
salting.  As  to  cooperage,  I have  had  great  experience  of  that,  and  that  can  be  done  just  as  cheaply 
in  the  country  as  in  the  towns.  There  is  another  matter  also — ten  years  ago  I was  the  first  to  start 
killing  meat  in  the  country  districts  for  Melbourne  ; it  was  in  Gippsland.  I am  now  part  owner  of 
a property  there,  and  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  we  received 
here.  I may  state  that  we  had  not  been  bringing  the  meat  into  Melbourne  above  six  weeks  before 
the  country-killed  meat  began  to  be  inquired  for,  in  consequence  of  its  superiority ; but  many  of 
the  butchers  here,  of  course,  objected  to  it.  The  man  who  was  selling  for  us  was  rather  under  the 
thumb  of  the  butchers,  and  had  to  do  as  they  told  him.  When  my  meat  came  in  there,  they  would 
club  together,  put  in  three  or  four  carcases  of  beef,  and  sell  it  below  what  I could.  If  it  was  £1  a 
hundred,  they  would  say,  “ Sell  that  at  14s.,”  and  so  shut  me  up  ; and  I was  not  near  the  railway ; 
I had  to  cart  it  a long  way. 

5578.  Had  you  had  a chilling-room  they  could  not  have  put  this  pressure  on  ? — That  is  what 
we  think.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  rock  we  split  on  before. 

5579.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  what  your  brother  has  said  on  the  subject  ? — I do. 

5580.  Your  killing  in  the  country — how  would  that  injure  the  butchers  here? — Because  they 
prefer  the  cattle  coming  here,  and  passing  through  their  hands  ; and  my  meat  was  absolutely  better 
than  they  could  supply.  The  injury  to  the  beast  commences  24  hours  after  it  has  left  the  pasture 
by  losing  the  sap,  and  the  nourishment  goes,  and  it  gets  hard  and  dies  fiery  red. 

5581.  I cannot  see,  if  the  butchers  bought  your  meat — Do  they  get  the  cattle  cheaper  than 
they  did  your  meat  ? — It  was  the  wholesale  butchers.  The  retail  butchers  would  buy  my  meat. 
The  former  would  oppose  it. 

5582.  It  was  a case  of  trade  opposition  ? — Yes. 

5583.  It  was  the  salesmen  more  than  the  butchers  ? — No,  the  salesman  was  compelled  to 
do  what  the  wholesale  men  told  him  to  do,  because  they  were  the  larger  men.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  old  days.  The  Railway  Commissioners  meet  us  in  every  possible  way  now. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next , at  half-past  Tivo  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  25th  SEPTEMBER,  1888. 


Present: 


Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair; 


Clement  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E., 
Robert  Reid,  Esq., 

A.  P.  Akehurst,  Esq., 


The  Hon.  J.  Campbell, 

Professor  D.  Orme  Masson, 

T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S 


William  John  Ritchie  Simpson  sworn  and  examined. 

5584.  By  the  Commission. — What  are  your  professional  qualifications  ? — I am  a Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  Diplomat  of  Public  Health  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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5585.  You  are  the  health  officer  of  the  City  of  Calcutta  ? — Yes. 

5586.  How  long-  have  you  Held  that  appointment  ? — Two  years  and  a half. 

5587.  What  experience  in  health  matters  did  you  have  prior  to  your  appointment  as  health 
officer  of  the  City  of  Calcutta?- — I was  medical  officer  of  health  for  Aberdeen  for  five  years.  During 
that  time,  I acted  as  a temporary  inspector  for  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England  for  some 
two  months.  That  was  during  the  scare  that  had  arisen  about  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
cholera.  Cholera  was  present  in  France  at  the  time. 

5588.  Subsequently,  I believe,  you  proceeded  to  Egypt  ? — Before  that  time,  I had  proceeded 
to  Egypt,  where  cholera  was  prevailing,  and  made  some  investigations  there,  which  were  reported 
to  the  Government,  and  put  in  the  Parliamentary  papers. 

5589.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  health  officer  of  Calcutta  ? — I was  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation. 

5590.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Corporation  at  Calcutta  ? — The  Corporation  consists  of  the 
chairman  and  60  members. 

5591.  Of  those,  I believe,  about  one  in  four  are  Europeans? — About  that. 

5592.  Is  that  City  Corporation  of  Calcutta  practical! v the  board  of  health  for  the  district  ? 

—Yes. 

5593.  Are  there  any  superior  boards  of  health  in  India  above  the  city  boards  ? — Our  sanitary 
administration  in  India  is  in  a transitional  state.  Within  the  last  few  months,  there  have  been 
formed  provincial  boards  of  health.  India  is  divided  into  certain  presidencies — three  presidencies. 
Each  of  those  is  divided  into  certain  provinces,  and  for  each  province  a provincial  board  of  health 
has  been  recently  appointed.  This  board  of  health  consists  of  the  sanitary  officer,  who  is  a medical 
man,  the  sanitary  engineer,  and  a civilian  who  has  had  experience  in  administrative  work.  All 
questions  relating  to  health  matters  will  be  referred  to  them.  If  any  new  scheme  is  carried  out 
by  the  local  bodies  in  India,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Central  Board  for  their  approval. 

5594.  Which  member  will  be  chairman  of  such  superior  board  of  health  ? — The  civilian,  who 
is  an  experienced  administrative  officer. 

5595.  What  rank  in  the  service  will  such  civilian  hold  ?— A high  rank,  either  as  a magis- 
trate or  a commissioner  of  one  of  the  districts.  Those  are  the  two  highest  appointments,  until 
you  get  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  a province.  There  are  nine  commissioners  in  the  province 

of  Bengal. 

5596.  Then  I understand  the  chairman  will  be  the  officer  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
Governor  of  the  district  ?— That  is  so. 

5597.  Is  any  provision  made  for  legal  assistance  of  those  superior  boards? — The  civilian  is 
usually  a man  who  knows  the  law ; but  he  will  have  his  assistant  for  reference.  He  will  be  able 
to  refer  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown. 

5598.  Y hat  is  the  standing  in  India  of  the  sanitary  commissioner? — He  has  a high  rank. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  usually  that  of  Deputy  Surgeon-general  in  the  army. 

5599.  Is  it  proposed  to  have  any  distinct  legal  relations  between  the  superior  boards  of 
health  and  the  city  councils?— Yes,  the  provincial  board  of  health  is  all-powerful.  It  will  be 
able  to  control  and  direct  the  local  councils.  If  the  local  councils  do  not  carry  out  measures  that 
are  recommended,  those  measures  will  be  carried  out  for  them,  and  the  expense  charged  to  the 
local  councils. 

5600.  Is  there  any  other  point  touching  the  constitution  of  those  superior  boards  of  health 
that  might  be  of  value  to  us  in  our  considerations? — The  reason  that- those  provincial  boards  of 
health  were  appointed  was  simply  because  the  local  councils  would  not  act  in  sanitary  matters;  and 
the  previous  arrangement  was  only  advising  them  to  carry  out  certain  arrangements,  and  they 
might  leave  them  or  do  them;  but  now  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  the  provincial  board  of 
health  higher  powers  of  control. 

5601.  How  long  has  this  provincial  board  of  health  been  in  existence? — An  order  for  its 
formation  came  out  in  July  last. 

5602.  Was  it  then  formed? — It  has  been  formed,  I believe,  since  I left  India. 

5603.  It  is  something  quite  new? — Yes;  they  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  anything 
valuable  done  excepting  in  the  larger  towns,  and  even  there  there  was  great  difficulty.  In 
Calcutta,  for  instance,  there  had  to  be  a Government  inquiry  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
as  late  as  1884. 

5604.  Then  this  new  board  accounts  for  the  transitional  state  you  spoke  of? — Yes;  it  has 
only  recently  been  inaugurated. 

5605.  Y ill  you  next  tell  us,  shortly,  the  nature  of  the  abattoir  arrangements  in  Calcutta? — 
Calcutta  has  one  abattoir,  some  three  miles  away  from  the  town. 

5606.  From  the  city  limits  ?— Yes,  from  the  boundary  of  the  town.  To  this  abattoir  all  the 
cattle  or  sheep  and  goats  (mostly  goats  and  sheep  are  killed  in  India)  are  taken  as  live  stock,  and 
they  are  there  slaughtered  under  the  superintendence  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  under  the 
municipality.  There  they  are  marked  by  him  as  the  different  classes  of  meat,  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  metropolitan  market,  where  the  meat  is  sold;  tli£  metropolitan  market  is,  of  course,  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  the  town  council. 

560/.  In  that  market,  I suppose,  the  several  classes  of  meat  are  kept  strictly  apart? — As 
fai  as  possible.  They  are  intended  to  be  kept  apart.  I am  afraid  they  are  not  always  kept  apart. 

In  the  retail  places  of  business,  is  it  customary  for  some  sign  to  be  put  up  iudicatin 
the  class  of  meat  which  is  there  sold? — There  are  very  few  of  those,  and  the  custom  is  not  t 
mark  the  meat. 
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w.j.r.  Simpson  5609.  So  that  the  retail  buyer  has  to  judge  for  himself  what  class  of  meat  he  is  buying. 

25th  septf 1888.  Do  the  retail  buyers  buy  in  the  market? — Mostly  in  the  market,  where  it  is  marked;  but  there  are 
a few  places  outside  the  market  where  it  is  not  marked;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  take  place 
in  the  market. 

5610.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  of  the  live  stock  prior  to  slaughtering? — Yes,  the 
superintendent  of  the  slaughter-houses  has  to  inspect  all  the  animals  that  are  brought  to  the 
market;  and  he  also,  with  the  assistance  of  another  man,  sees  them  slaughtered,  and  if  he  sees  any- 
thing wrong,  he  seizes  it  at  once  and  has  it  destroyed.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  he  refers  the  matter  to 
the  health  officer. 

5611.  Is  there  any  systematic  examination  of  all  carcases  after  killing,  or  are  only  those 
carcases  examined  which  are  indicated  as  suspicious  by  an  examination  of  the  live  stock  ? — There 
is  a cursory  examination  of  all  stock,  but  the  chief  examination  is  at  the  time  of  slaughtering. 

5612.  Is  your  staff  large  enough  to  provide  even  for  a cursory  examination  of  all  classes  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  the  superintendent  and  his  assistant. 

5613.  What  sort  of  site  are  the  abattoirs  built  on  ? — They  are  built  away  from  any  houses. 
The  site  of  Calcutta  consists  of  alluvial  soil.  The  abattoirs  are  well  constructed,  well  ventilated, 
with  plenty  of  room,  and  well  drained.  They  are  well  paved  and  the  drainage  runs  immediately, 
about  10  feet  from  the  abattoirs,  into  a large  sewer  which  carries  it  away  to  a small  creek  into  which 
the  sewer  runs,  this  creek  going  into  the  sunderbunds,  where  no  one  lives,  and  finally  reaching  a 
large  river  that  goes  into  the  sea.  All  the  blood  and  washings  run  into  the  drains  at  once.  The 
offal  is  taken  away  immediately  in  a truck  which  is  on  a railway,  and  taken  some  three  miles  off, 
where  it  is  given  over  to  a man  who  boils  it  up.  I might  say  they  have  a very  large  supply  of 
water  to  those  abattoirs.  A special  supply  which  keeps  them  clean  and  sweet. 

5614.  By  whom  was  the  establishment  built  ? — It  was  built  by  the  municipality  under  a 
very  strong  chairman,  Sir  Stewart  Hogg,  and  he  was  very  thorough  in  his  work,  and  put  up  a very 
good  building. 

5615.  It  is  a municipal  establishment  exclusively  ? — Yes. 

5616.  I believe  the  chairman  of  the  municipality  has  a very  large  personal  power  ? — He  is 
practically  the  municipality.  There  are  three  executive  officers — the  chairman,  the  health  officer, 
and  the  engineer.  They  have  the  whole  working  of  the  municipality. 

5617.  Without  going  into  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  house  refuse  at  Calcutta,  which 
I understand  is  not  satisfactory,  what  is  the  system  yon  propose  to  adopt  in  future  ? — I am  consi- 
dering the  question  of  burning  the  house  refuse.  I have  been  in  communication  with  Fryer  for  his 
destructor.  I have  seen  the  destructor  in  working  order  at  Warringdon,  and  was  very  pleased  with 
it — with  what  I saw  there;  and,  having  read  his  papers,  and  knowing  it  has  been  introduced  in  Lon- 
don and  Leeds  and  other  places,  I have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  the  municipality  of 
Calcutta. 

5618.  Since  your  arrival  here,  I believe,  you  have  paid  a rapid  visit  to  the  gathering  grounds 
of  our  water  supply  ? — Yes,  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday.  On  Friday  afternoon  I went  up  to 
see  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir,  and  on  Saturday  I rode  up  the  Australian  Alps,  and  saw  the  Wallaby 
Creek  and  the  Silver  Creek,  and  saw  the  water  being  brought  down  there.  I must  say  I was 
extremely  satisfied  with  the  whole  arrangements.  The  forest  land  there,  some  64,000  acres  of  land, 
I understand,  is  completely  safe  from  any  form  of  pollution,  and  I saw  nothing  that  I could  in  any 
way  say  was  unsafe.  The-  only  thing  that  I noticed  was  at  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir  itself ; there 
is  a piece  of  land  there  owned  by  a Mr.  Burr  ; Burr’s  farm,  I think  it  is  called.  It  is  laid  out.  It 
comes  right  down  to  within  three  chains  of  the  reservoir,  slopes  down  towards  the  reservoir,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  used  for  vineyards;  but  I believe,  and  I understand,  that  it  is  sold,  and  possibly 
may  be  laid  out.  Well,  if  this  was  laid  out  with  houses,  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  possibly 
avoided  that  there  should  be  pollution  into  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir.  Even  apart  from  the  laying 
out  of  it,  if  Mr.  Burr  manured  that  field,  I think  there  would  be  danger  of  organic  contamination. 
Otherwise,  the  reservoir  and  the  whole  gathering  ground  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  safe  as  one  could 
very  well  wish. 

5619.  In  your  opinion,  should  analyses  of  the  drinking  water  of  Melbourne  be  performed 
regularly  ? — I think  they  should.  I think  it  should  be  done,  if  not  weekly,  at  least  once  a month, 
because  it  would  be  an  index,  for,  if  there  was  any  addition  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  on  analysis, 
you  would  be  able  at  once,  by  careful  inspection,  to  see  what  had  occurred — see  where  the  pollution 
had  occurred;  but  without  the  analysis  you  are  working  in  the  dark.  Yon  are  supposing  it  is  all 
right,  without  having  any  index  to  go  by. 

5620.  What  is  the  character  of  the  analysis  you  would  propose  ? — I think  Wanklyn’s  is  the 
best.  The  London  waters  are  analysed  by  the  Frankland  process  as  well. 

5621.  Yon  think  the  Wanklyn  would  be  sufficient? — Yes. 

5622.  Would  that  admit  of  the  detection  of  microscopical  living  organisms  ? — I mean  for 
chemical  purposes. 

5623.  Should  a biological  examination  be  made  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  need  experience  before 
any  safe  deduction  could  be  made  upon  it. 

5624.  Could  any  such  biological  examination  be  well  made  by  any  inspector  who  was  not 
habitually  controlling  a bacterial  laboratory? — No. 

5625.  Among  the  native  animals  that  exist  here,  there  is  a great  prevalence  of  what  is 
generally  called  hydatids.  Would  not  that  indicate  the  necesssity  for  the  examination  of  water, 
to  see  if  any  of  the  small  objects  areiu  it  ? — Yes  ; that  would  be  microscopical  examination.  That 
is  what  is  usually  done  in  analyses.  There  is  the  chemical,  the  microscopical,  and  the  biological. 
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5626.  Whence  is  the  water  supply  of  Calcutta  derived? — From  the  Hooghly,  about  20  miles  w.j.r. Simpson 

from  Calcutta.  It  is  oue  of  the  purest  waters  in  the  world.  25thsept.ei88s. 

5627.  What  precautions  are  taken  in  regard  to  analyses  ? — The  analyses  there  are  simply 
microscopical  and  chemical  at  the  present  time,  the  reason  being  that  it  was  only  just  before  I came 
that  the  bacterial  laboratory  had  been  put  up.  Dr.  Koch  visited  India  on  his  inquiry  into  cholera, 
and  lie  examined  the  waters  of  the  Hooghly,  and  pronounced  them  extremely  satisfactory — found 
very  few  bacteria  in  them. 

5628.  Does  not  a portion  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges  that  flows  past  Benares  get  contami- 
nated ? — It  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Hooghly  used  to  be  one  of  the  worst  rivers.  Benares 
is  1,000  miles  away  from  Calcutta. 

5629.  I suppose  there  would  be  the  pollution  from  the  dead  bodies,  but  the  volume  of  water 
is  so  great  that,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  Hooghly,  it  is  purified? — Yes;  at  one  time  the  Hooghly 
was  polluted  in  the  same  way.  It  had  all  the  night-soil  and  refuse  thrown  into  it,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  Hindoos.  It  was  the  custom  to  burn  the  bodies  slightly,  and  throw  them  into  the  river;  but 
those  practices  have  been  stopped,  and,  since  the  night-soil  and  the  bodies  being  thrown  in  was 
stopped,  we  have  had  much  less  prevalence  of  cholera  among  the  river  population. 

5630.  Then,  I presume,  the  experience  in  Calcutta  goes  to  show  that  the  river,  in  the  course 
of  a certain  distance,  purifies  itself? — Yes,  in  long  rivers  of  that  large  body;  but  a river  like  the 
Yarra,  I am  afraid,  would  never  purify  itself. 

5631.  Were  any  experiments  made  as  to  the  time  it  takes  for  the  purification  of  a river? — 

Not  in  Calcutta,  but  I believe  it  was  done  on  the  Seine,  in  Paris.  I think  it  was  found  that  within 
20  miles  it  purified  itself. 

5632.  Have  you  made  inspection  of  the  pipes  in  the  reticulated  area  of  Calcutta — the  ser- 
vice-pipe in  the  water  supply  ? — Yes. 

5633.  Have  you  found  much  trouble  as  to  the  choking  in  the  pipes  through  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter ? — No;  we  have  a process  of  filtration  before  the  water  comes  into  the 
reticulation  area.  We  have  at  present  twelve,  and  there  will  be  sixteen,  large  filter-beds  through 
which  the  water  passes.  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble,  our  only  trouble  is  we  have  not 
had  a sufficient  supply. 

5634.  What  are  the  filter-beds  made  of? — Coarse  brick  and  coarse  sand,  and  finer  sand  on 
the  surface  ; a form  of  algm  or  slime  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  fine  sand,  and  this  is  scraped  off 
once  a month. 

5635.  Do  you  think  such  filter-beds  should  be  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  Melbourne 
supply? — That  is  a question  I am  hardly  able  to  answer,  excepting  that  it  struck  me  that  your 
grids,  the  grids  that  are  intended  to  stop  any  vegetable  matter,  are  far  too  open.  Now  in  Glas- 
gow, where  they  do  not  use  filtration,  they  bring  the  water  from  Loch  Katrine  by  a tunnel,  and 
then  into  a large  reservoir  for  settling.  At  the  end  of  this  reservoir  they  have  a very  fine  network 
of  copper,  I think,  I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  material,  but  it  is  very  fine  network;  and  they  find 
that  quite  sufficient  to  stop  all  those  vegetable  matters  which  are  likely  to  decompose  in  the  pipes. 

5636.  Have  you  examined  the  condition  of  any  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  Melbourne  district  ? 

— Yes;  I examined  a number  of  them  this  morning,  and  found  them  in  an  extremely  unsatis- 
factory condition.  I inquired  into  the  water  supply,  and  found  that  it  was  right  enough.  They 
were  supplied  from  the  Yan  Yean ; that  is,  in  the  Northcote  district.  That  was  the  only  district 
I was  able  to  visit;  but  the  arrangements  of  the  farmyards  as  to  drainage,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  cowsheds  as  to  drainage — there  was  no  drainage  at  all ; the  whole  place  was  in  one  seething  mass 
of  filth.  I visited  several  places,  and  I found  the  same  thing.  I noticed  also  that  none  of  them 
have  dairies,  separate  rooms  where  they  could  keep  the  milk  away  from  the  cowsheds  or  away 
from  near  the  manure  heap.  They  all  seemed  to  say — “ Oh  ! we  send  the  milk  immediately  into 
Melbourne,  and  do  not  require  it.” 

5637.  In  those  places  you  visited,  you  noticed  there  was  no  place  where  the  milk  could 
be  kept  away  from  contamination? — Yes.  I understood  from  the  inspector  whom  I went  with 
that  all  the  farmer  had  to  do  was  to  get  registered,  and  that  he  did  not  require  to  send  in  an 
application  to  have  his  place  licensed.  Now,  in  other  places,  the  cow-man  has  to  send  in  an 
application  to  have  his  place  licensed ; then  an  inspector  goes  out  and  ascertains  whether  the 
drainage  and  water  supply  and  the  general  arrangements  are  sanitary.  If  so,  then  he  reports  that 
fact  to  the  local  authority,  and  a licence  is  then  given  ; but  if  the  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory, 
the  licence  is  withheld  until  those  arrangements  are  made.  And  I think  that  ought  to  be  done  in 
Melbourne,  because — I do  not  know  what  it  is  in  Australia,  but  I know  what  it  is  in  Europe,  and 
also  in  India — that  much  typhoid  fever  comes  through  the  milk  into  towns.  You  may  keep  your 
town  in  a satisfactory  condition,  and  yet,  if  you  are  having  typhoid  fever  sent  in,  and  drinking 
contaminated  milk,  you  may  be  in  as  good  a sanitary  condition  as  you  can  be,  but  there  you  have 
the  danger.  That  was  specially  marked  in  Glasgow,  which  does  not  dispose  of  its  sewage  very 
well.  It  has  very  fair  sewerage  throughout  the  town,  but  yet  many  epidemics  have  been  traced 
to  the  farms  outside  supplying  milk  into  Glasgow ; and  the  same  with  a vast  number  of  towns. 

A great  many  cases  have  been  known. 

5638.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  the  better  administration 
of  dairy  farms  in  and  around  Melbourne  ?— The  difficulty  would  be  to  know  under  whose  authority 
to  put  them;  at  the  present  time,  I understand,  you  have  a number  of  municipalities  all  round 
Melbourne;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  those  municipalities  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been 
wards  of  one  large  town,  with  a large  municipality,  which  would  have  the  control  of  all  sanitary 
matters.  If  you  have  it  in  that  way,  of  course,  the  control  of  the  dairies  that  supply  the  milk  to 
the  city  of  Melbourne  would  be  under  the  large  municipality. 
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w-  j^,Spson  5639.  That  means,  practically,  that  you  would  put  the  health  administration  of  our  municipal 

25th sept.  1888.  districts  under  the  control  of  a metropolitan  municipal  board? — Yes;  I do  not  see  how  you  can 
well  do  otherwise,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drainage ; but  I think  all  health  matters — water 
supply,  drainage,  building  regulations,  the  supply  of  meat,  the  supply  of  milk — should  be  under 
one  authority,  and  that  authority,  whether  you  call  it  municipal  authority  or  not,  should  be  a 
central  authority — a single  authority.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  most  towns,  that  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  any  good  can  be  got.  We  find  that,  in  the  towns  in  England,  they  are 
constantly  trying  to  absorb  all  the  little  municipalities  around  them,  to  avoid  this  crippling  of 
administration. 

5640.  It  is  found  then  that,  where  you  have  a number  of  little  bodies  around  some  larger 
bodies,  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  smaller  bodies  is  a check  to  general  advancement  ? — A great 
check  to  general  advancement.  The  larger  the  body,  the  larger  in  all  probability  will  be  the  ' 
measures  that  are  taken  for  sanitary  matters. 

5641.  I understand,  also,  that  with  a larger  body  there  will  be  less  risk  of  personal  interest 
having  weight  in  the  administration  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  noticeable;  and  then  it  would  be  cheaper. 

At  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  a town  clerk  for  one  place,  a surveyor  for  the  same,  j 
and  so  on.  The  administration  of  each  individual  suburb  costs  a very  large  sum  of  money,  whereas,  ij 
if  they  were  all  put  together,  you  could  have  a large  staff  of  officers  at  a cheaper  rate.  I do  not  3 
mean  the  salaries  cheaper,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  less.  Great  difficulty,  in  London, 
has  been  found  in  the  vestry  system,  and  it  is  urged  that  all  these  matters  will  be  tackled  by  the  ! 
central  authority.  In  Calcutta,  we  have  full  control;  we  are  taking  in  the  suburbs;  we  found  that 
the  municipalities  around  did  nothing. 

5642.  AVliat  population  do  you  now  deal  with  in  Calcutta? — At  present,  we  only  deal  with 
450,000,  but  when  we  take  in  the  suburbs  we  shall  deal  with  about  800,000. 

5643.  Is  it  thought  that  any  difficulty  will  arise  in  controlling  all  the  health  administration 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  by  one  authority? — None  whatever.  When  the  suburbs  are  put  in,  the  I 
total  number  of  members  in  the  municipality  will  be  75,  but, practically,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  three  * 
men. 

5644.  You  spoke  of  controlling  the  milk  and  meat  supply — would  you  include  other  articles 
of  food? — Those  are  the  more  prominent;  but  I would  include  the  food  supply  generally. 

5645.  As  to  house  refuse,  you  include  that? — Yes,  what  they  put  out  in  a bucket. 

5646.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  sewerage — what  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  system 
prevailing  in  Melbourne? — It  may  seem  rather  invidious,  my  condemning  the  various  things  you 
have  put  forward,  but,  of  course,  when  I condemn,  there  are  many  things  I admire  in  Melbourne,  I 
as  to  the  streets  and  so  on.  In  regard  to  sewerage,  I think  that  it  is  a very  bad  system  that  you 
have.  I visited  North  Carlton  yesterday  with  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  health  officer,  and  we  went  into 

a number  of  by-streets,  little  lanes,  and  saw  the  surface  drainage  coming  down,  perhaps,  some-  1 
times,  over  150  yards  in  distance  ; well,  the  houses  at  the  top  of  the  hill  are  right  enough,  the 
healthiness  of  those  is  very  fair,  but  as  we  got  down  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  towards  the  I 
foot,  avc  found  the  houses  were  damp  ; there  is  scarcely  a house  that  is  dry,  and  one  woman  drew 
our  attention,  and  asked  us  to  go  into  one  of  the  houses ; she  showed  us  some  boots  that  she  had 
cleaned  just  two  or  three  days  before,  they  were  covered  with  mildew;  the  walls  also  were  damp,  and 
her  husband  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  a case  of  typhoid  fever  had  been  taken  away  some 
little  time  before;  now  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  system  that  you  get  the  increase  of  the  sub- 
soil water,  where  you  get  a rise  in  the  sub-soil  water,  and  that,  by-aud-by,  as  in  South  Melbourne, 
will  become  a very  serious  matter;  you  get  an  accumulation  of  filth,  and  it  canuot  get  away. 
South  Melbourne,  I understand  (I  was  looking  at  the  map),  is  only  about  seven  feet  above  the  • 
level  of  the  sea;  this  sub-soil  water  will  continually  rise,  and  it  is  from  that,  it  is  well-known,  that 
all  kinds  of  diseases  arise,  more  especially  malaria  and  typhoid.  I do  not  think  it  is  a matter  of 
simply  the  removal  of  excreta;  it  is  also  a matter  of  removal  of  sewage  water.  I visited  other 
parts  of  the  town,  and  found  it  quite  stagnant ; it  did  not  flow  properly,  if  it  did  flow,  in  many 
places  ; very  often  the  channels  were  broken,  and  you  get  soakage  into  the  soil.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  ultimately  become  a very  serious  matter  for  Melbourne. 

5647.  Did  you  examine  the  general  condition  of  the  channels — the  general  construction  of 
the  channels  in  Melbourne  ? —Yes  ; they  are  made  of  bluestone  pitchers,  which  are  often  not 
cemented,  not  sufficiently  cemented.  Of  course,  in  many  places,  sinkages  have  taken  place,  and  the 
result  is  stagnant  pools;  now  in  the  broad  streets  that  is  right  enough,  in  Bourke-street  and 
Collin s-street  and  all  those,  the  drainage  system  there  looks  very  well  indeed  at  the  higher  parts 
of  it;  but  then,  as  yon  get  lower  down,  I understand,  a large  number  of  the  houses  are  damp,  and 
that  is  what  we  get  in  other  places.  I remember,  in  Aberdeen,  we  had  a sewerage  system  right 
enough  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  town  excepting  one  portion,  and  that  one  portion  had  drains 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  in  Melbourne  ; the  result  was,  that  the  houses  were  damp, 
and  that  the  people  there  suffered  from  peculiar  febrile  disease  ; it  was  half  typhoid  and  half  not 
typhoid,  they  hardly  knew  what  it  was  ; but  it  was  distinctly  typhoidal. 

5648.  There  is  just  that  same  fever  prevailing  iu  Melbourne? — I used  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
epidemic  of  typhoid  coming  into  Aberdeen  on  the  higher  grounds,  where  it  was  well  drained  : but 
in  the  damp  district  it  was  always  there  ; as  sues  as  the  autumnal  season  came  on,  we  had  this 
peculiar  fever  there. 

5649.  Did  that  fever  kill? — It  did  sometimes,  but  there  there  was  a large  number  ill  with- 
out dying;  I dare  say  about  one  in  twenty-five  or  so  died — about  4 per  cent. 

5650.  Did  you  ever  get  a post  mortem  ? — I did  not  perform  any. 

5551.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  being  made  iu  any  case? — No,  I do  not  think  there  was. 
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5652.  I ask,  because  that  fever  is  prevalent  in  Melbourne,  and  I have  not  beard  of  death  w-  J^'J^pson 
from  it,  but  it  is  certainly  a source  of  great  weakness  ? — It  was  in  a fishing  village,  and  they  will  55th  sept.  isss. 
not  allow  j postmortems;  there  was  a great  prejudice  against  postmortems  among  the  fishing 
population.  The  fever  seems  to  last  about  three  weeks  or  so,  and  sometimes  six  weeks.  I made 
inquiries  as  to  whether  this  same  fever  was  here  immediately  I saw  the  condition  of  the  back 

yards  of  the  houses  here.  1 might  say  that,  in  many  of  the  back  yards  I visited  this  morning,  I 
saw  no  drainage  at  all;  it  simply  soaked  into  the  ground.  The  slop  waters  ran  into  the  yard, 
and  there  soaked  down. 

5653.  What  was  the  result  of  your  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  fever? — I could  not  get  any 
definite  result;  the  only  information  I got  was  from  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  he  said,  “ Oh  yes,  it  is 
prevalent  all  over  the  place.”  We  visited  a number  of  houses  where  Dr.  Jamieson  said  typhoid  had 
been  reported  to  him,  and  we  found  those  same  conditions.  We  found  a row  of  houses  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  three  streams  of  surface  water  came  down  upon  them,  soiled  water,  and 
it  simply  soaked  into  the  ground  and  into  the  houses,  and  went  up  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

5654.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  fields  in  the  suburbs  that  have  been  newly  built  on? — I 
cannot  say  I have.  T noticed  some  in  passing.  I noticed,  especially  in  going  out  to  Armadale, 
that  a number  of  houses  had  been  put  up  all  in  a row,  and  there  were  the  pan  closets  immediately 
behind  in  the  back  yard,  and  then  behind  there  was  a sort  of  ditch  which  seemed  to  be  stagnant,  and, 
so  far  as  I could  see  from  the  conformation  of  the  ground  there,  all  surface  drainage  must  go  down 
into  this  ditch,  and  thus  lie  stagnant,  and  must  ferment  and  putrefy.  I do  not  know  what  it  is  in 
the  summer  time,  but  I should  think  that  it  was  extremely  objectionable. 

5655.  You  did  not  accurately  examine  the  condition  of  things  there  ? — No. 

5656.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  night-soil  in  Melbourne  ? 

All  I can  say  is,  it  is  an  attempt  at  the  pan-closet  system. 

5657.  Why  do  you  say  an  attempt  at  the  pan-closet  system  ? — Because  it  is  about  the 
crudest  I have  noticed. 

5658.  What  should  the  pan  system  be  if  properly  carried  out  ?—  The  pan  system,  if  properly 
carried  out,  should  be,  that  one  scavenger  comes  along  ; there  is  a special  kind  of  pan  put  into  the 
closet ; this  should  be  removed  daily,  and  another  pan,  a clean  pan,  put  in  its  place.  At  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  any  kind  of  pan  is  used,  and  it  is  simply  emptied,  so  that  an  unclean 
pan  is  put  back.  I could  easily  imagine  that,  when  the  temperature  and  humidity  are  pretty  high, 
the  smell  from  those  must  be  very  objectionable.  I have  noticed  it  myself.  At  the  establishment 
where  I lodged  when  1 arrived  here,  I found  that  all  the  passages  were  simply  reeking  with  odours. 

I left;  I could  not  stay  there. 

5659.  In  your  opinion,  suppose  that  pans  that  have  been  just  cmpted  are  occasionally  shifted 
from  one  house  to  another,  would  great  risk  occur  of  transfer  of  disease  from  one  house  to  the 
other? — I should  say  so,  if  there  is  infection  about. 

5660.  With  typhoid  fever  in  a house,  would  great  risk  be  run  in  that  way  ? — I believe  so. 

5661.  You  spoke,  a little  while  ago,  of  the  necessity  of  having  clean  pans.  What  do  yon 
mean  by  pans  being  cleaned;  do  you  mean  simply  washed  ? — Simply  they  are  taken  away  to  the 
depot  and  washed,  and  some  disinfectant  is  used  in  the  water  ; they  are  dried,  and  then  brought 
back. 

5662.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  places  around  Melbourne  where  night-soil  is  deposited  ? 

— No,  I have  not  seen  that.  I was  not  aware  there  was  any  night-soil  deposited.  I should  be 
sorry  to  think  so.  I am  afraid  I should  form  a very  bad  opinion  of  such  a system.  I understood 
it  was  all  taken  away  to  a farm  a long  way  out,  and  used  for  gardening  purposes. 

5663.  So  it  is,  eventually.  You  have  not  visited  any  of  those  farms  or  trenching  places  ? — 

No. 

5664.  You  did  not  go  to  St.  Kilda,  did  you  ? — I went  there;  but  that  was  before  I got 
information  with  regard  to  hygienic  a.ppliances,  and  it  was  on  a Sunday,  and  I was  only  there  a 
couple  of  hours. 

5665.  The  pan  system  in  Melbourne  is  not  what  is  carried  out  at  St.  Kilda.  They  have  a 
double  pan  system  there  with  closed  lids  ? — That  is  a more  satisfactory  system. 

5666.  It  is  about  as  bad  in  Melbourne  as  it  could  possibly  be  done  ? — Yes. 

5667.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted,  personally,  with  the  management  of  sewage  farms 
in  other  places  ? — I have  not  seen  very  many.  We  have  a small  one  at  Aberdeen.  I also  saw  the 
one  at  Southampton,  and  I saw  the  one  in  Paris;  but,  further  than  that,  I have  not  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  them. 

5668.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  a nuisance  necessarily  attaches  itself  to 
the  management  of  sewage  farms  ? — None  whatever,  if  they  are  properly  managed.  The  great 
danger  is  for  a superintendent  to  go  and  over-soak  his  soil,  not  to  give  it  sufficient  rest.  Then,  of 
course,  it  becomes  a nuisance. 

5669.  In  your  opinion,  would  more  nuisance  arise  from  the  creation  of  a well  managed 
sewage  farm  some  miles  out  of  Melbourne  than  would  now  arise  from  our  system  of  either  trench- 
ing or  ploughing  in  night-soil  in  various  places  some  miles  from  the  city? — No;  the  sewage  farm 
near  Paris  is  not  far  from  the  city,  and  there  are  houses  within  half-a-mile  of  it,  and  I am  sure  yow 
may  walk  over  the  whole  of  that  farm  and  not  know  it  is  a special  kind  of  farm  at  all;  you  woulfl 
think  it  was  simply  irrigated  by  ordinary  water. 

5670.  Are  yon  aware  whether  their  system  is  broad  irrigation  or  downward  filtration  ? — 

They  have  both  there. 

5671.  Are  they  both  used  systematically,  or  is  the  down  filtration  just  used  in  emergency  ? 

— I am  not  quite  certain. 
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W'  c'o«/i«i"jpS0I!  5672.  You  said  the  pan  system  here  was  a very  crude  form.  I did  not  quite  understand 

25th  sept.  1888.  whether,  supposing  it  to  he  improved,  you  would  still  consider  it  unsatisfactory.  I mean,  do  you 
' consider  the  pan  system,  however  carried  out,  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  disposing  of  night-soil  ? 
— For  a large  population,  with  plenty  of  water,  I think  it  is  unsatisfactory.  There  are  some  towns 
so  situated  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  and  they  must  have  the  pan  system;  then  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  had;  but,  for  a city  like  Melbourne,  I form  the  opinion  that  the  water  system  is 
the  best. 

5673.  You  consider  it  would  be  right  to  carry  out  the  water  system  in  spite  of  the  possible 
large  expense  and  engineering  difficulties  ? — I think  the  pan  system  is  an  expensive  system,  and  it 
must  ultimately  become,  if  you  carry  it  out  properly,  a very  expensive  system,  and  not  so  satis- 
factory as  the  water-closet  system. 

5674.  If  the  pan  system  is  retained,  what  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  matter 
from  the  pans  ? — At  the  present  time,  I believe,  you  trench  it. 

5675.  I believe  it  is  partly  trenched  in,  and  partly  put  on  the  surface  and  ploughed  in? — I am 
advocating  in  India  (perhaps  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  there)  the  converting  of  it  into 
poudrette,  in  order  to  first  get  rid  of  any  contagious  element  that  may  be  in  the  excreta,  and  then 
selling  it  to  farmers. 

5676.  Do  you  use  Farmer’s  desiccators,  or  some  similar  form  of  desiccator? — I amjustiutlie 
state  of  advocating  something.  I think  I should  use  Fryer’s  desiccators.  I have  seen  them  at  work, 
and  they  seem  very  satisfactory. 

5677.  Where  ? — At  W arringdon. 

5678.  Are  they  used  for  ordinary  fiecal  sewage  as  well  as  for  house  sewage? — Yes. 

5679.  Have  you  seen  Farmer’s  at  work? — No,  I have  seen  his  advertisements  and  the  dia- 
grams, but  I do  not  know  Farmer’s  at  all ; in  fact,  I think  it  has  just  come  under  notice  recently, 
it  is  not  a very  old  invention. 

5680.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  an  idea  of  drying  the  f feces  into  poudrette  in  Calcutta? — I 
wish  to  do  so.  My  reason  is  this,  that  there  are  trenching  grounds,  but  we  have  what  we  call  the 
rainy  season,  and  those  trenching  grounds  then  become  a great  nuisance.  Of  course,  if  you  have  a 
dry  light  soil,  and  not  much  rain,  the  nuisance  is  not  very  great. 

5681.  But  what  would  you  do  with  the  fluid  sewage,  the  urine? — You  evaporate  that.  You 
can  evaporate  it  either  in  boilers,  desiccators,  or  in  Farmer’s  desiccators,  92  per  cent. 

5682.  That  is  only  the  urine  that  comes  in  the  pans;  but  what  do  you  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  urine,  the  house  slops  ? — That  is  why  I say,  if  you  have  the  pan  system  here,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  your  insanitary  conditions,  you  must  have  the  drainage  system. 

5683.  How  do  you  intend  to  do  in  Calcutta — do  you  intend  to  have  a drainage  system,  there  ? 
— We  have  a very  large  area  in  Calcutta  with  no  drains  at  all.  There  is  Calcutta  proper,  which  is 
drained,  and  the  excreta  is  collected  in  the  pan  system,  and  there  and  then  thrown  into  certain 
depots.  W e have  some  eighteen  depots  in  the  town.  Excreta  is  taken  in  those  pans  and  thrown 
into  the  depots,  which  are  connected  with  the  sewers,  and  so  it  gets  into  the  sewerage  system ; but 
for  the  suburbs,  which  we  are  taking  in  at  the  present  time,  all  the  excreta  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  trenched.  What  I want  to  introduce,  until  we  get  proper  water-system  drainage,  is  the 
poudrette,  using  it  instead  of  burying  it. 

5684.  Even  in  Calcutta,  you  regard  the  poudrette  as  simply  a transition  stage? — Yes. 

5685.  The  water  method  being  final? — Yes. 

5686.  But  what  becomes  of  your  house  slops ; at  present,  you  have  no  drains  ? — I would 
not  like  you  to  take  tlie  suburbs  of  Calcutta  as  a model  for  any  place. 

5687.  But  what  do  you  do? — It  just  soaks  into  the  soil,  somewhat  like  your  own. 

5688.  How  do  the  sweepers  do  there? — Those  are  the  people  who  are  the  scavengers.  They 
have  those  little  pans,  and  rather  a dirty  system  they  use  there.  They  do  not  change  the  pans,  but 
they  have  little  porcelain  gumlahs,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose.  Then  they  have  a large  bucket 
with  a cover,  and  they  take  those  gumlahs  and  empty  their  contents  into  the  bucket,  wash  the  gum- 
lah,  and  then  put  it  back  again,  and,  after  they  have  got  their  bucket  full,  they  cover  it  over,  put 
it  on  their  head,  and  carry  it  away  to  the  depot.  This  is  all  done  between  five  and  nine  in  the 
morning 

5689.  The  difference  is,  that  you  have  labour  so  cheap,  so  that  they  keep  on  every  day? — Yes. 
We  have  an  immense  number.  For  this  population  of  450,000,  we  have  over  1,300  of  those  work- 
ing sweepers.  We  only  pay  them  seven  rupees  a month. 

5690.  That  is  about  nine  shillings  a month  ? — Yes. 

5691.  Of  course,  the  conditions  are  all  so  completely  different.  You  do  it  there  by  the 
hand  system  ? — Yes. 

5692.  The  next  question  is,  that  allowing  that  the  district  boards  of  health  are  formed,  in 
whose  hands  do  you  think  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  health  for  the  city  should  rest  ? — 
With  district  boards,  in  India. 

5693.  I am  not  sure  whether  you  understand  the  question.  When  the  principal  boards  in 
India  are  formed,  should  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  health  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporations  or  be  transferred  to  the  district  boards  ? — I think  that,  for  the  large  towns,  the 
appointments  of  the  officer  of  health  should  lie  in  the  local  board,  but  that  he  should  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  local  board. 

5694.  How  would  you  protect  him  ? — I would  protect  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  discharged 
without  the  consent  of  the  central  board. 

5695.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  districts,  how  would  you  provide  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  health  officers.  The  conditions,  I believe,  in  Victoria  are  so  different  from  what 
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one  has  in  England.  There  they  tried  to  combine  a number  of  the  local  authorities,  and  give  one  w.J.naayim 
health  officer  for  seven  or  eight  districts.  . 25th  sn*- 12SS- 

5696.  Of  course,  I recognize  that  the  conditions  are  different;  but  the  problem  we  have  is, 
that  we  have  a number  of  small  municipalities  here,  each  of  which  may  appoint  its  own  health 
officer,  and  may  not  allow  more  than  £10  per  year  as  salary  ? — 1 That  is  a very  bad  system. 

5697.  Can  any  good  come  with  such  a system  ? — No.  I advised,  in  Scotland,  while  I was 
there,  that  Scotland  should  be  divided  into  certain  urban  and  certain  local  districts,  and  that  the 
health  officers  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  for  each,  and  should  be  fully  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  I think  that  is  a very  bad  system  you  have  at  the  present  time.  The 
best  thing  would  be  to  join  a number  of  small  districts  together  and  appoint  a health  officer. 

5698.  Now,  the  strong  tendency  is  to  split  up  on  every  possible  occasion  instead  of  joining, 
the  tendency  is  the  other  way  from  what  you  advocate  ? — Could  you  not  divide  it  into  sanitary 
districts  ? 

5699.  Failing  some  opportunity  to  unite  the  local  boards  together  in  action  of  this  kind, 
do  you  think  it  is  advisable  that  the  colony  should  be  divided  by  the  Government  into  sanitary 
districts,  each  with  its  own  inspector  ? — Yes,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is  what  I advocated 
some  time  ago  for  the  Local  Government  Bill  coming  into  force.  In  fact,  you  will  notice  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  England,  in  this  Bill  that  has  just  come  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
does  that.  It  divides  the  country  into  certain  districts,  into  councils  supervised  by  that  council, 
and  each  of  those  councils  will  have  a sanitary  officer  as  its  adviser,  and  they  will  have  control  over 
the  local  boards  of  England. 

5700.  Yon  see  England  is  divided  into  counties  in  a very  marked  way,  and  those  boundaries 
are  kept  up.  We  have  nothing  of  that  sort? — It  would  be  all  the  easier  to  make  the  sanitary 
districts  then,  because  there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  opposition.  People  say  we  must  have  our 
county  districts.  We  must  have  it  divided  according  to  the  counties.  Then  you  get  one  small 
county  next  to  a large  county,  and  perhaps  one  watershed  in  a different  county,  and  so  on,  whereas 
in  Victoria  you  have  no  counties,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  provide  it. 

5701.  If  we  were  proceeding  to  divide  Victoria  into  sanitary  districts,  each  under  the  super- 
vision of  a sanitary  officer,  should  the  larger  towns  and  cities  in  a district  be  excluded  from  his 
operations  or  included  in  the  sphere  of  his  work  ? — It  would  depend  so  much  on  the  size  of  the 
town.  For  Greater  Melbourne,  of  course,  the  health  officer  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
iu  regard  to  the  extra-metropolitan  districts.  For  such  a town  as  Ballarat,  where  I have  been, 
he  could  very  well  have  a wide  area  round  it— I believe  there  is  Creswick  not  far,  and  one  man 
could  look  after  the  whole  of  that  circle. 

5702.  You  would  make  the  whole  colony  into  districts  round  the  chief  towns,  or  make  a special 
circle? — Yes;  that  is  what  is  done  in  India  for  vaccination,  what  we  call  a vaccination  circle — the 
whole  province  is  divided  into  large  circles,  and  there  is  a deputy  vaccinator  in  each  of  them  who 
looks  after  the  particular  circle ; he  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  vaccinator,  who  is  the 
sanitary  officer — that  is  the  old  system. 

5703.  You  were  speaking  as  to  the  freedom  of  action  of  health  officers  and  sanitary 
inspectors,  you  have  no  doubt  the  health  officers  might  be  appointed  by  municipal  authorities  ? — 

Yes,  so  that  they  might  select  their  man;  but  I think  that  the  man  should  be  qualified  in  sanitary 
matters ; he  should  hold  a public  health  diploma. 

5704.  Is  it  advisable  that  the  health  officer  should  be  paid  by  and  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities— under  their  direction,  that  he  should  be  completely  their  officer? — It  has  not 
acted  well  in  England ; in  the  very  large  towns  it  has  acted  fairly  well,  but  in  other  places  the 
health  officer  has  always  come  to  grief ; and  it  would  be  better  if  he  was  fully  under  the  Govern- 
ment as  regards  the  control  and  under  a central  authority. 

5705.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  distinctions  between  certain  places,  say — this  is  a large 
city  and  can  appoint  its  health  officer ; this  is  a small  one,  and  cannot  appoint  its  own  health 
officer? — In  a large  town  like  Melbourne,  that  is  if  all  the  municipalities  were  included  in 
Melbourne,  I think  they  could  be  very  well  allowed  to  appoint  their  own  officer,  and  treat  him 
fairly. 

5706.  Would  not  that  reasoning  apply  to  any  large  sanitary  district  constituted  ? — I do  not 
think  so,  because  you  get  such  a mixture  of  interests ; iu  Melbourne  there  is  one  predominant 
interest. 

5707.  In  Melbourne  and  suburbs  yon  think  it  could  be  done  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  smaller  dis- 
tricts, because  there  are  so  many  different  interests  bearing  on  the  local  inspector.  If  he  does  his 
duty,  it  means  lie  is  very  uncomfortable. 

5708.  Would  you  include  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  under  the  same  kind  of  appointment  ? 

—I  think  so. 

5709.  What  is  your  idea  about  a health  officer  being  in  practice? — I think,  for  a large  town, 
that  he  should  not  be  in  practice;  but  I do  think  he  should  be  allowed  consulting  practice  or  hospital 
appointment  with  consulting  practice,  because  he  is  apt,  if  he  has  not  that,  to  get  into  grooves  and 
fall  back;  but  I do  not  think  he  should  be  allowed  private  practice — only  consulting  practice. 

5710.  You  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  independence  of  the  health  officer  and  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  should  be  maintained  ? — I do.  There  is  no  fear  of  it  in  large  towns,  but  in  the  smaller 
towns  he  is  not  independent,  and  cannot  possibly  be. 

5711.  And,  consequently,  cannot  do  his  duty? — No. 

5712.  You  spoke  as  to  the  necessity  of  health  officers  being  qualified  ; would  it  be  a gain  to 
this  colony  if  a public  health  course  were  instituted  in  the  University? — I do  think  so.  Public 
health  matters  are  becoming  more  prominent  daily.  A medical  man  should  certainly  have  an 
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w.j.K.simpson  opportnuity  of  studying  them.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  study,  it  is  so  seldom  that  one 
«*h°scpt.fi888.  gets  anything  on  public  health.  I know  for  myself,  when  I was  a full-fledged  M.D.,  I thought  I 
knew  everything,  but  I know  perfectly  well  I knew  nothing  about  public  health.  It  was  only 
after  I studied  the  subject  that  I got  some  knowledge  on  it.  I think  there  should  be  a regular 
course. 

5713.  With  a special  degree  ? — With  a special  degree.  Or,  as  they  have  at  home,  a 
diplomat  of  sanitary  science  or  B.  Sc.  in  sanitary  science.  They  have  it  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  in 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow. 

5714.  Would  it  not  simplify  matters  if  this  colony  was  divided  into  large  couuties,  such  as 
they  propose  in  the  electorates  at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  population.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  that  it  should  be  divided  in  the  same  kind  of  way  into  large  areas  of  population,  and  that 
the  health  officers,  regularly  educated  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  sanitary  matters,  should  be 
appointed  to  an  area  containing  a certain  number  of  people,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  money,  and 
be  not  under  the  control  of  any  local  board  whatever? — It  would  be  a preferable  way,  according  to 
the  population.  I believe  you  have  some  places  where  there  is  an  immense  area  with  very  small 
population.  I cannot  put  into  my  mind  the  size  of  Victoria. 

5715.  At  present,  the  colony  is  being  divided  into  single  electorates.  This  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  health  system  ? — It  would  be  very  convenient. 

5716.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  division  of  the  colony  based  on  electoral  representation, 
and  with  respect  to  getting  an  equal  number  of  voters,  could  be  used  as  a basis  of  division  for  sani- 
tary matters  ? — Not  on  the  electoral  basis. 

5717.  You  would  have  to  pay  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  square  mile,  aud 
other  matters  ? — Yes,  not  on  purely  an  electoral  basis. 

5718.  Could  you  split  up  the  colony  and  the  metropolitan  area  on  the  same  principle  fox- 
health  districts  ?—  I think  it  is  too  much  split  up  already.  I would  put  it  under  one  central  health 
department. 

5719.  With  a superior  officer  over  that  department  ? — Yes. 

5720.  And  necessary  assistants  below  him  ? — Yes.  Just  now,  I thought  you  meant  merely 
dividing  the  country  into  certain  areas ; but  the  electoral  system,  I am  afraid,  woxxld  rather  go  against 
sanitary  matters. 

5721.  I merely  allude  to  the  division  of  the  colony  according  to  population? — I think  the 
colony  should  be  divided  into  sanitary  districts. 

5722.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  let  the  health  officers  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  centi'al  authority,  and  give  them  such  an  area  as  would  occupy  the  whole  of  their  time, 
and  to  let  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  private  practice,  and  would  it  not  be  more  efficient? — It 
would  be  more  efficient;  I cannot  say  about  cheapness. 

5723.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a sanitary  system  that  is  effective  and  cheap  ? — I 
am  afraid  not. 

5724.  By  cheapness,  I mean  relatively  to  value? — Just  so;  of  course,  I am  not  in  a position 
to  compare  monetary  values  here. 

5725.  Is  there  any  other  matter  yon  would  like  to  speak  of? — There  is  one  point.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  Melbourne  authorities  have  a disinfecting  plant;  if  not,  I think  they  ought  to 
have. 

5726.  There  is  a sanitary  station  at  Point  Nepean,  and  a sanatorium  at  Williamstown? — 
Which  the  Melbourne  authorities  use? 

5727.  The  buildings  at  Williamstown  belong  to  the  metropolitan  municipalities;  the  things 
ax-e  sent  from  Melbourne  and  disinfected? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

5728.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  safe  for  a large  part  of  the  population  of  Melbourne  to  use  for 
drinking  water  rain  water  collected  from  the  roofs  and  not  filtered  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  healthy. 
I hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  safe. 

5729.  I wish  to  use  the  general  term.  Is  it  advisable  that  such  water  should  be  used? — I do 
not  think  so.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  storing.  You  get  your  storage  tanks  very  often 
polluted.  Very  often  the  overflow  pipes  of  those  storage  tanks  are  connected  with  some  foul  drain, 
so  that  often  you  get  your  water  pollxxted  inside  the  tank,  and  very  often  you  get  it  polluted  before 
it  gets  into  the  tank,  from  what  is  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

5730.  Birds’  dung  and  those  kinds  of  things? — Yes. 

5731.  Is  it  possible  that  roof  water  might  be  just  as  dangerous  as  a bad  water  supply  of  the 
ordinary  kind? — No,  I think  not. 

5732.  In  any  thorough  investigation  of  water  supply  matters,  would  it  be  right  and  neces- 
sary to  institute  an  analysis  of  samples  from  rain  tanks  in  various  parts  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
Yan  Yean  water? — I think  so,  for  comparative  purposes. 

5733.  You  think  the  pi-actice  of  storing  water  in  underground  tanks  slionld  not  be  per- 
rnitted  ? — I think  not.  Of  course,  there  are  many  places  where  they  depend  on  the  rain  water 
solely,  and  not  much  harm  is  done  ; but  in  a large  town  it  is  preferable,  where  you  can  get  water, 
not  to  depend  on  the  rain. 

5734.  Is  there  any  further  matter  you  would  like  to  speak  about? — I thought,  perhaps,  you 
would  have  liked  to  ask  about  the  sub-soil  waters,  and  as  regards  what  has  been  done  in  other  towns, 
the  effect  of  drainage  in  other  towns,  but,  perhaps,  you  have  that  in  books  ? 

5735.  Yes,  we  have;  but  have  you  any  personal  information  of  your  own  that  you  cau  state 
shortly? — I think  I gave  that  about  Aberdeen,  the  reduction  of  the  phthisis  rate.  In  Aberdeen, 
when  the  drainage  system  was  introduced,  there  was  a considerable  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  and  from  typhoid  fever. 
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5736.  Was  it  clearly  shown  that  such  reduction  in  the  death  rate  coincided  proportionately  w,Jc^;J^ps01‘ 
with  the  falling  of  the  level  of  sub-soil  water? — It  was  shown  side  by  side  with  the  progress  of  the  25th  sept.  isss. 
drainage  system  that  the  death-rate  decreased. 

5737.  Did  the  establishment  of  the  drainage  system  produce  this  good  effect  simply  by 
carrying  off  the  ordinary  sewage  of  various  kinds,  or  by  draining  the  sub-soil  ? — Doing  both. 

5738.  Was  any  special  provision  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  sub-soil,  or  did  the  sub-soil 
water  find  its  way  simply  along  the  pipe  ? — The  latter,  there  was  no  special  provision. 

5739.  Should  such  special  provision  be  introduced  with  any  new  system,  or  should  the  pipes 
be  trusted  ? — I think  the  pipes  are  sufficient  to  carry  it  off.  It  always  finds  its  way  into  the  pipes, 
and  by  the  sides. 

5740.  Is  there  any  other  point? — There  is  one  point  which  might  be  of  interest.  Calcutta 
proper  pari  passu  with  the  underground  drainage  has  had  its  death-rate  from  fevers  decreasing. 

The  subsoil  water  has  in  the  operations  been  considerably  lowered ; the  suburbs  which  have  not 
been  drained  have  more  than  double  the  death-rate  from  fevers  that  the  town  proper  has.  I should 
like  to  add  that  in  examining  me  on  the  conditions  which  contribute  to  make  Melbourne  unhealthy, 
and  which,  if  not  remedied,  are  likely  to  render  it  still  more  unhealthy,  no  opportunity  has  been 
offered  me  of  expressing  my  feelings  of  pleasure  in  visiting  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  a city,  and 
I trust  I shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  under-estimating  the  very  many  excellent  things  that 
belong  to  Melbourne. 

5741.  The  Chairman  stated  that  Dr.  Simpson  had  prolonged  his  stay  in  Melbourne  chiefly 
to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  he  desired  to  express  the  general  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mission that  they  were  very  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  attendance,  and  for  his  valuable 
evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

William  James  Iveeble  sworn  and  examined. 

5742.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — Clifton  Hill.  w.j.  Keebie. 

5743.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Builder.  25th  sept.  isss. 

5744.  How  long  have  you  been  a resident  in  that  district? — A lit, tie  over  seven  years. 

5745.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  in  those  years  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  that 
district? — Yes,  considerable. 

5746.  Will  you  state  the  principal  matters  which  have  attracted  your  attention? — Some 
seven  years  back,  circumstances  brought  me  over  to  the  district  of  Clifton  Hill;  unknown  to  myself, 
there  was  in  that  locality  an  abattoir  and  a boiling-down  establishment.  I do  not  propose  to 
speak  particularly  of  those,  except  as  they  refer  to  me  as  a ratepayer.  I complained  at  the  time  to 
the  local  board  of  health  in  regard  to  the  nuisances  arising  from  those  places,  and,  I must  say 
with  very  great  regret,  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Finding  that  there  was  no  satisfaction  in 
appealing  to  the  local  board,  I appealed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Crown;  and  through  him  those 
abattoirs  were  removed.  Then,  thinking  that  the  removal  of  the  abattoirs  would  be  the  means  of 
removing  the  source  of  nuisance  arising  from  the  boiling-down  place,  I was  much  satisfied  with  the 
result;  but  circumstances  proved  that  I was  not  to  be  so  pleased  as  I expected,  for  from  that  time 
up  to  the  present  there  is  scarcely  any  diminution  in  the  smells  arising  therefrom.  What  I wish 
to  refer  to  particularly  is  the  dilatoriness  of  the  local  board  of  health  in  their  non-action  in  regard 
to  the  complaints  of  the  ratepayers,  and  particularly  the  Board  of  Health  Act,  which  I think 
should  be  amended  or  altered,  and  the  experiences  I have  gained  as  to  the  working  of  the  Health 
Act  during  the  time  I have  been  agitating  along  with  other  ratepayers. 

5747.  In  what  way  was  the  local  board  of  health  dilatory? — By  not  recognising  the 
continual  complaints.  The  records  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  central  authorities  for  two  or 
three  years  will  prove  it. 

5748.  I gather  that  appeal  was  made  to  the  central  authorities? — Yes,  on  more  than  one 
occasion ; and  once  only  did  the  central  authorities  take  notice  so  far  as  to  assist  the  ratepayers  to 
carry  out  the  objects  they  sought ; that  was  some  two  years  or  eighteen  months  back. 

5749.  What  action  was  taken? — Under  the  93rd  section  of  the  Health  Act,  in  the  local 

court. 

5750.  With  what  result? — The  result,  that  the  defendant  was  fined;  but  there  was  no 
cessation  in  the  nuisance  worth  noticing. 

5751.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  renew  prosecution? — Yes,  once  successfully  and  once 
unsuccessfully. 

5752.  Was  the  non-success  due  to  the  prosecution  failing? — It  was  due  more  to  the  defence 
and  the  defendant’s  lawyer ; not  so  much  from  the  want  of  evidence,  but  the  want  of  the  rate- 
payers having  sufficient  legal  assistance  to  carry  them  through.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  that 
the  proprietor,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  is  willing  or  anxious  to  move,  provided  he  can  be 
compensated;  but  the  local  authorities  will  neither  compensate  him  nor  take  any  action  in  regard 
to  suppressing  the  nuisance;  and  as  the  matter  stands,  now,  neither  the  local  nor  the  central 
authorities  concern  themselves  very  seriously  in  the  matter  at  all. 

5753.  How  do  you  know  that,  as  to  the  central  authorities? — Because  they  have  been 
continually  written  to  in  the  matter,  and  have  always  referred  us  to  the  local  authorities;  and  the 
local  authorities  almost  always  decline  to  take  action. . 

5754.  Have  the  local  authorities  cause,  within  your  own  knowledge,  for  refusing  to  take 
action,  in  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  law  itself  preventing  them  from  getting  a successful 
issue? — I think  they  have  never  seriously  looked  into  the  matter  at  all.  For  my  own  part,  the 
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opinion  I have  formed  of  the  local  authorities  is  very  poor.  I should  like  to  point  out  my  idea  of 
the  working  of  the  Health  Act,  the  direction  in  which  I think  it  ought  to  he  amended,  and  the 
authority  that  should  have  control  of  all  health  matters.  I do  not  wish  to  make  personal  charges 
against  any  particular  local  authority;  1 only  cited  that  as  an  instance. 

5755.  Your  evidence,  so  far,  is  that  there  lias  been  a nuisance  in  your  vicinity  ? — Yes. 

5756.  And  that  you  and  other  ratepayers  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  the  nuisance  removed 
by  the  local  hoard  of  health  and  the  Central  Board  of  Health — that  action  had  been  taken  and 
prosecutions  instituted,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  successful;  and  still  the  nuisance  exists? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  substance. 

5757.  Have  you  any  definite  suggestions  to  make,  shortly,  as  to  the  better  regulation  of  health 
matters  in  respect  to  nuisances?- — My  suggestion  is  that  the  whole  control  of  health  matters  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  local  authorities  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a general  body,  with  an 
inspector  and  health  officers  under  their  control,  and  entirely  apart  and  separate  from  the  local 
authorities  in  whose  districts  they  may  be  appointed  to  act. 

5758.  Separate  from  the  councils  ? — Yes;  entirely  separate. 

5759.  You  would  remove  all  health  matters  from  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes;  the  present 
way  things  are  carried  on,  it  is  impossible,  even  though  councils  may  be  willing,  to  carry  out  the 
Health  Act  in  its  integrity,  they  cannot  do  so  under  the  present  circumstances. 

5760.  You  said  just  now  you  could  not  get  rid  of  the  nuisance — is  that  the  way? — No. 

5761.  How  would  you? — I think  that  the  167th  clause  of  the  present  Health  Act,  if  it  -was 
put  in  working  operation,  would  close  the  establishment,  not  remove  it;  and,  of  course,  that 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  would  apply  to  all  others  that  deserved  the  same  treatment; 
that  is  to  say  the  local  authorities  have  the  discretionary  power  of  appeal  to  a higher  court  to  close 
an  establishment  on  sufficient  evidence  being  presented.  The  Local  Board  have  never  taken 
advantage  of  that,  neither  has  the  Central  Board. 

5762.  You  think,  if  the  local  authorities  took  advantage  of  this  clause,  they  can  shut  the 
place  up  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

5763.  As  a matter  of  fact,  those  powers  are  not  used  ? — Not  used. 

5764.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  desire  to  make  ? — I think  that  is  principally  what 
I desire  to  say.  I might  state  on  this  point  that  I could  myself,  at  the  time  that  the  agitation  against 
this  particular  establishment  was  going  on,  and  could  now,  bring  evidence  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
back ; and  I think  the  evidence  for  ten  or  twelve  years  would  satisfy  any  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  closing  any  similar  establishment. 

5765.  Your  general  contention  is  that  the  local  hoards  have  powers  which  they  do  not 
use  ? — Yes. 

5766.  And  you  advise  that  those  health  powers  he  taken  away  from  the  local  hoards 
and  transferred  to  a central  board,  who  should  have  officers  under  them  responsible  to  them  only? — 
That  is  it  exactly. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 


TUESDAY,  2nd  OCTOBER,  1888. 
Present : 


Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair; 


A.  P.  Akehurst,  Esq.,  T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 

W.  McCrea,  Esq.  M.B.,  Professor  D.  Orme  Masson. 

The  Hon.  James  Campbell, 


■James  Jamieson  sworn  and  examined. 

5767.  By  the  Commission.— Yon  are  a Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  of  the 
Glasgow  University? — I am. 

5768.  And  health  officer  of  the  city  of  Melbourne  ? — Yes. 

5769.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ?— About  three  years. 

5770.  Ha,ve  you  frequently  visited  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs?— Yes,  I visited  them  before 

I was  appointed,  and  have  visited  them  on  several  occasions  since.  _ \ 

5771.  In  your  opinion,  can  abattoirs  erected  on  the  present  site  be  considered  suitable  for 

the  purposes  of  Melbourne  ? — I think  they  can.  . 

5772.  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  ventilation  can  he  attained  in  the  low-lying  site  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saltwater  River? — Ventilation  of  the  buildings? 

5773.  To  have  a sufficient  current  of  wind  passing  between  and  through  the  buildings? — I 
think  so. 

5774.  Currents  of  air  between  and  through  the  buildings? — I think  so. 

5775.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  abattoirs  were  transferred  to  higher  ground, 
more  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds? — I think  they  might  be  in  a better  situation. 

5776.  Do  you  think  that  any  levelling  operations  of  the  ground  between  the  Saltwater 
River  and  the  Kensington  Hill  opposite  the  abattoirs  would,  without  incurring  prohibitive  cost, 
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render  the  draina-e  of  the  abattoirs  satisfactory,  no  marked  alterations  being  made  in  the  levels  of 

fte  gCnd  on  Sch  the  beddings  are  now  erected?-!  am  not  snre  that  know  exactly  wha  yon  -a*- 

,Ii  I could  not,  of  course,  say  that  raising  the  ground  between  the  Kensington  Hill  and  the 

abattoirs  would  afford  proper  drainage  from  the  abattoirs  to  the  uvei . , 

5777.  I will  put  it  another  way— in  your  opinion,  can  sufficient  drainage  of  the  abattoir.' 
site  the  actual  site  occupied  by  the  buildings,  be  provided  without  complete  alteration  of  the 
levels  on  which  the  abattoirs  buildings  are  erected?— I think  they  could  be  drained  into  the  rner 

as  they^no^d  ti^t  effective  drainage  could  be  provided  within  the  abattoirs  compound  itself 
with  the  same  general  levels?— I think  there  is  sufficient  fall  to  convey  water;  so  far  as  I could 

see  there  was  a rapid  flow  of  water  in  the  drain  at  present  provided. 

See’  5779  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  fall  in  the  drains  now  existing  within  the 
buildings  and  between  them?- -Well,  barely,  within  the  buildings  In  the 

is  a fall  in  two  directions  from  the  same  roadway,  and  there  can  be  hardly,  under  those  cncum- 

stances^a^ve  y^  ^ think  that  the  past  method  of  dealing  with  blood  and  refuse— burying  it  in 
trenches  in  the  adjacent  paddocks— has  involved  any  serious  danger  to  the  health  of  the  people 

dwelhng^around?  I do^not^^  ^ blood-stained  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the 

abattoirs  into  the Saltwater  River,  or  should  all  effluent  water  be  clarified  before  being  allowed  to 
Saige into  tL  river?-I  shotl.l  say  it  is  desirable;  but  it  could  hardly  be  app bed  to  one 
institution  alone,  if  all  kinds  of  foul  water  are  still  allowed  to  flow  into  that  river  and  the  adjacent 

nVer‘  5782.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a right?— No;  and  again,  as  to  blood  stains,  I would  say 

it  miffht  depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  staining.  , , 

5783.  Taking  the  fluid  as  it  now  flows  into  the  Saltwater  River,  doyouthmk 

too  deeply  stained  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  river  without  being  clarified  ?— I do  not  think  that 

it  is  desirable  that  so  much  blood  should  go  in  as  goes  in  now. 

5784.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  present  state  of  the  noxious  trades  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saltwater  River  constitute  a decided  nuisance  ?— Am  I only  to  speak  of  those  within  the  city 

Melbourne^  ^ gpoke  generaHy  0f  all,  in  Melbourne  and  elsewhere? — Some  of  those  are  an  unmis- 

tokeaU8 yae.To6 you  think  any  of  those  within  the  city  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  constitute  a 
decided  nuisance  ?— There  are  some  works  attached  to  the  abattoirs  at  present  that,  m my  opinion, 
are  a nuisance— that  is  the  boiling-down  establishments  that  are  an  appendage  to  the  abattoirs, 

being  t0  the  glue  factories  and  gut  factories  as  well  as  to  the  boiling-down 

places?— There  is  a gut  factory  in  addition  to  the  boiling-down  places.  I visited  the  gut  factoiy 

a few  davs  ago,  and  it  is  not  at  present  well  managed.  . . . «.  m 

5788.  Is  it  a fact  that  a large  amount  of  fluid  containing  organic  matter  passes  no 

it  into  tli o Saltwater  JEtiver.^ — It  is  tlie  case  at  present. 

5789.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  flooring  is  very  dilapidated,  so  that  the  ground  becomes 

soaked  with  fluid  mixed  witli  organic  matter?— The  flooring  is  not  good.  # . 

5790.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Saltwater  River,  especially  in  summer,  is  pc 

vaded  by  a most  obnoxious  odour? — I would  not  like  to  say. that,  not  residing  in  it.  ,,, 

5791.  Have  you  frequently  noticed  an  obnoxious  odour  pervading  the  valley?— 1 have  lelt 

it,  but  not  to  a great  extent,  and  not  to  be  felt  at  any  distance  off.  I would  like  to  say 

specifically,  that  I have  tried  to  discover  a smell  from  the  abattoirs  and  those  places,  at  a 

distance  less  than  that  from  the  nearest  dwelling-house,  and  could  not  find  that  there  was  any. 

5792.  From  the  abattoirs? — Yes.  . Ti  cu 

5793.  I refer  generally  to  odours  from  the  establishments  in  that  district.  1 nave  lelt 
a very  offensive  smell  at  a considerable  distance,  but  not  since  I took  particular  notice  as  to 

liow  far 

°W  5794.  Suppose  this  particular  class  of  odours  does  prevail  largely,  especially  m the  summer, 
through  that  valley;  would  that  fact  mean  that  meat  could  not  be  properly  lmng  in  such  an 
atmosphere  ? — I suppose  offensive  odours  would  be  worse  for  meat  than  a perfectly  pure  atmo 

sphere.  I must  admit  that  must  be  the  case.  . , . „ 

5795.  Iu  your  opinion,  then,  should  such  offensive  odours  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  a 

place  where  stock  are  killed  for  the  bulk  of  the  metropolis,  and  where  meat  is  hung  subse- 
quent to  killing? — It  should  be  to  as  small  an  extent  as  possible.  , , 

5796.  Would  you  recommend  either  that  the  abattoirs  be  shifted  or  the  noxious  trades 
be  removed  from  that  vicinity  ?— The  noxious  trades,  as  being  the  cause  of  offence,  ought  to 
be  made  to  move;  and  I may  say  further,  as  to  that  point,  that  the  Health  Committee  has 
rightly  taken  steps  for  the  removal  of  those  noxious  trades  that  are  located  within  its  jurisdiction. 

& 5797.  All  of  those  ? — Yes,  all  those  that  are  built  on  the  abattoir  ground. 

5798.  In  your  opinion,  are  those  odours  that  come  from  the  various  noxious  trades— lell- 

mongeries,  boiling-down  establishments,  bone  mills,  and  so  forth  distinctly  and  dnect  \ mjunous 
to  health  ? — I have  no  evidence  on  the  point  that  they  are.  _ , 

5799.  In  your  opinion,  does  indirect  injury  to  health  certainly  occur,  when  the  atmosp  lere 

is  tainted  with  those  smells  ? — It  readily  may. 
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. ,5800-  As  a matter  fact,  must  it  of  necessity  ?—  If  the  offence  is  great  enough,  direct  or 

indirect  injury  must  occur,  if  it  is  so  great  and  continuous. 

,,  5801.  If  it  caused  the  closing  of  windows,  it  would  cause  injury  to  health  ? — I should  sav 

that  must  be;  i have  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is.  J 

5802.  You  do  not  know  from  your  own  experience  whether  people  are  driven  to  keep  their 
houses  unduly  shut  up  in  summer  time,  in  the  close  weather  ? — I do  not  know  at  all.  On  anv 
occasions  I have  tried  to  discover  how  far  the  smell  spread,  I have  not  found  it  diffused  to  a 
distance  equal  to  that  at  which  any  dwelling-house  stands  from  the  abattoirs.  That  is,  standing 
back  a distance  equal  to  that  or  less  than  that  of  any  dwelling-house,  I could  not  find  a smell 

particular  heed  V6n  Wlth  ^ bl°wing  that  way?~ 1 can  sPeak  only  since  I have  been  paying 

• -a  i 5804.  Did  you  experience  it  when  the  wind  was  blowing  it  in  a particular  direction  9 — I 
visited  the  abattoirs  last  Friday,  on  a hot-wind  day,  and  could  not  feel  the  smell  of  the  abattoir 
works  at  a distance  less  than  that  to  the  nearest  dwelling-house. 

5805.  Was  that  to  leeward  ? — I went  to  leeward,  so  as  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  wind  from 
t licit  place. 

5806  Generally  in  your  opinion,  do  you  think  it  is  expedient  that  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs 
should  be  retained  on  their  present  site,  with  the  alterations  which  have  been  suggested  by  theCitv 
Council,  or  should  they  be  transferred  to  some  higher  ground  with  greater  slope  in  the  same  area 
or  removed  to  some  other  district  more  suitable  in  regard  to  exposure  and  slope  ?— That  is  a diffi- 
cult question;  but,  if  I were  to  speak  from  a purely  sanitary  point  of  view,  I would  say  I would 
wish  to  have  every  trade  of  the  kind  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  if  I spoke 
simply  ii om  my  wish  as  the  health  officer^  all  those  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

5807.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a practical  standpoint,  as  you°must  also,  what  is  then 
your  recommendation  t— Then  comes  the  question  of  social  and  other  pecuniary  matters,  that  I do 
not  think  my  opinion  is  any  particular  value  upon.  I think  the  abattoirs  might  be  retained 
where  they  are,  with  improvements  such  as  are  being  made,  so  that  no  injury  need  result  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  district  is  inhabited  now. 

5808.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  think  it  is  yet  desirable  that  the  abattoirs  should  be  trans- 

ferred to  some  more  suitable  site,  where  there  would  be  greater  facilities  for  drainage  and  Greater 
freedom  of  ventilation  ?— Things  being  equal,  if  a better  site  could  be  got,  I would  say  remove  it 
to  a better  site.  J 


5809.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  inspection  of  meat  in  the  abattoirs  as  now  practised 
is  sufficient  ? — I think  it  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

. , 5810.  Do  y°u,  recommend  any  change  in  that  system  of  inspection  at  the  abattoirs  ? — I think 

the  officers  now  do  the  work  sufficiently  well. 

5811.  Have  you  made  yourself  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  suburban  abattoirs  ? I 

have  visited  some  of  them,  but  not  recently.  I visited  some  of  them  in  connexion  with  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  1884-5. 

. 5812.  What  opinion  were  you  led  to  form  by  your  own  investigations  as  to  the  propriety  of 
retaining  these  suburban  abattoirs  in  their  present  condition  ?— Those  I saw  were  bad  ' 

5813.  You  did  not  see  all  of  them  ?— No. 

5814.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  pigs  within  abattoirs  ? — It  is  not  desirable. 

5815‘  tbey  goi-ng  t0  be  moved  with  the  other  noxious  things  ?— They  are  to  be  moved. 

All  those  establishments,  including  the  pig-feeding  and  boiling-down,  are  to  be  removed. 

581.6.  _ Have  you  given  the  attention  that  you  mentioned  to  the  question  of  the  smells  arising 
from  that  neighbourhood.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  offensive  smell  from  the  abattoirs  did 
not  extend,  m your  opinion,  to  as  great  a distance  as  any  house.  Have  you  noticed  at  any  time 
from  the  racecourse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grandstand,  a very  offensive  smell  ? — I have  tried5 
to  discover  the  same  much  nearer  than  the  racecourse,  and  did  not  succeed.  I do  not  think  I have 
ever  been  on  the  racecourse. 

T . , ^81.7‘  the  high  ground,  where  the  stand  is,  there  is  sometimes  a bad  smell  distinctly  ? — 

1 think  1 have  felt  such  a smell  at  the  road  there. 

5818.  From  what  establishment,  in  your  judgment,  did  that  proceed  ?— It  came  either  from 
those  boiling-down  places  on  the  abattoir  site,  the  places  that  are  to  be  removed,  or  from  the  other 
side  ol  the  river  altogether. 

5819.  You  could  not  distinguish  ? — No. 

5820.  Have  you  ever  been  there  during  the  emptying  of  some  of  those  boiling-down  vats  ? — 

1 have  ne\er  seen  the  actual  emptying  take  place.  I have  seen  the  stuff  lying  on  the  floor. 

5821.  That  was  after  it  had  been  taken  out  and  had  got  cool  ? — Yes. 

58 22.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  the  way  in  which 
le  meat  leaves  the  abattoirs,  as  to  its  protection  from  dust  and  dirt  in  the  process  of  carriage  ? — I 

have  seen  the  carts  on  the  road,  and  they  are  not  all  very  perfectly  shielded. 

, 5823.  Does  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  inspector’s  duty  ? — There  is  a by-law  providing 

that  they  should  be  covered,  but  not  that  they  should  be  actually  enclosed,  so  as  to  be  actually 
covered  from  sight.  There  is  no  by-law  that  they  shall  be  enclosed  in  any  close  van  or  cart. 

5824.  There  is  no  by-law  to  compel  the  persons  removing  meat  from  the  abattoirs  tcf  protect 
it  from  the  dust  in  the  summer  ? — There  is  nothing  to  compel  them,  more  than  to  have  something 
in  the  nature  of  sheets  hanging  round  about  the  waggon. 

5825.  I understood  you  there  were  only  covers  ? — Sheets  hanging  down  enclosing  it ; but 
not  actually  close.  They  may  be  blown  about. 
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5826.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  who  are,  in  a measure,  under  your  control,  I believe, 
to  see  that  those  precautions  are  observed  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of  meat  ? — I think  they  are 
always  observed. 

5827.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  I say,  is  it  their  duty  to  see  that  it  is  done  ; 
is  it  the  duty  of  the  inspector? — This  is  a new  point  raised,  as  to  whether  meat  is  protected  in 
transitu  to  the  city? 

5828.  Yes.  You  say  you  are  satisfied,  generally,  with  the  system  of  inspection.  I want  to 
know  is  it  a part  of  his  duty  to  see,  when  the  meat  starts,  if  it  is  fairly  protected  from  the  sun  and 
dust  ? — I understand  it  to  be  part  of  his  duty  ; but  I could  not  say  whether  it  is  specifically  laid 
down.  I think  it  is  regularly  done.  The  protection  may  not  be  perfect,  but  curtains  are  certainly 
hung  down  over  it. 

5829.  You  see,  sometimes  the  wind  that  carries  the  dust  carries  away  the  curtains  ?— - 
Possibly.  I have  not  seen  it. 

5830.  I do  not  say  it  is  a bit  worse  there  than  at  any  other  abattoirs.  In  fact,  I think  it  is 

much  better;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  precautions  are  very  lax  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  if 

all  persons  conveying  meats  were  compelled  to  do  it  in  close  vans,  such  as  Bennet  and  some  others 
provide. 

5831.  There  is  one  other  thing,  whether,  in  your  judgment,  there  is  anv  necessity  for  some  of 
the  trades  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  abattoirs  to  be  there ; whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  close  to  the  abattoirs — some  of  the  noxious  trades  that  receive  the  pro- 
ducts ? — There  is  a clear  advantage  in  having  them  there. 

5832.  But  as  to  the  necessity  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a question 
of  money  just. 

5833.  We  were  told  by  more  than  one  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  trade  at  all  if  he  were 

at  a distance  from  the  abattoirs  ? — He  might  not  be  able  to  make  it  pay.  I think  they  mi°'ht  be 

removed.  Those  on  the  city  grounds  will  have  to  go. 

5834.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  question  of  the  dead-meat  supply  from  the  country?— 
No,  I have  not. 

5835.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  generally  as  to  the  subjects  we  have  questioned 
you  about;  if  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them  ? — With  reference  to  the  smaller  slaughter-houses 
I remember  being  struck  with  this  fact,  which  apparently  came  out  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  made 
by  the  Tuberculosis  Board,  that  as  soon  as  strict  precautions  were  taken  at  the  City  Abattoirs  to 
stop  diseased  and  ill-conditioned  meat  being  killed  there,  they  simply  found  their  way  to  other 
abattoirs,  where  the  precautions  were  less. 

5836.  And  business  at  those  places  increased  ? — Yes. 

. 5837.  How  should  such  tendency  be  checked  ?— Merely,  I think,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
abattoirs,  so  that  every  particular  place  could  be  better  supervised. 

5838.  Have  you  any  other  recommendation  to  make  in  connexion  with  this  subject  ? I do 

not  know  particularly.  I am  unwilling  to  speak  of  any  defects  under  the  supervision  of  officers 
connected  with  other  municipalities. 

5839.  If  you  make  any  recommendations  in  general  terms  that  would  not  apply  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  main  points  that  struck  me  as  being  very  necessary,  that,  if  the  meat  supply  is  to  be 
properly  supervised,  there  must  be  more  centralization  than  there  has  been  hitherto. 

. 5840.  In  your  opinion,  would  such  sufficient  centralization  be  obtained  if  there  were  one 
abattoir,  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs,  for  the  northern  districts,  and  one  in  a central  position  for  the 
southern  districts? — I think  there  might  be  two,  for  convenience.  The  question  is,  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  more  than  two. 

5841.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  an  arrangement,  one  northern  and  one  southern 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  metropolis  ? — I think  it  ought;  though,  of  course,  the  present 
City  Abattoirs  could  be  extended,  I dare  say,  to  supply  the  whole  metropolis. 

5842.  Is  there  any  other  recommendation  you  would  like  to  make  ? — I have  no  particular 
recommendations  to  make,  except  to  refer  to  the  fact  (which  is  probably  known  to  the  Commission) 
that  great  improvements  are  in  course  of  being  made  at  the  City  Abattoirs,  that  a great  deal  of 
material  that  is  now  buried  will  be  carbonized  at  an  early  day. 

5843.  Yes,  we  have  a statement  from  the  city  surveyor  and  the  town  clerk  as  to  changes  it 
is  proposed  to  make;  and  an  important  point,  on  which  I desired  you  to  supplement  the  evidence 
was  tire  matter  I put  to  you  as  to  whether  the  levels  in  the  abattoir  compound  itself  should  be 
changed?— I think  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  level  could  be  raised  a little,  if  possible. 

5844.  That  would  entail  raising  the  whole  level  right  up  to  the  Kensington  Hill?— Yes;  and 
it  has  been  mooted  in  the  Health  Committee  of  the  City  Council  to  have  almost  a complete  set  of 
new  buildings  at  the  abattoirs. 

5845.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  their  being  put  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  have  chosen 
the  lowest  place?  That  was,  I suppose,  with  the  idea  of  being  near  the  river,  to  get  an  easy  dis- 
charge— in  the  early  days.  But  if  they  could  be  put  higher  it  would  be  better.  But  there  would  be 
this  disadvantage,  that  it  would  be  brought  nearer  to  inhabited  dwellings. 

5846.  Suppose  the  abattoirs  were  properly  supervised,  is  it  a great  disadvantage  that  they 
s louid  be  near  human  habitations? — I think  I would  prefer  being  half-a-mile  away  from  them 
rather  than  five  yards.  But,  things  being  always  equal,  the  further  away  from  human  habitations  the 
better.  ^ But  greatly  improved  abattoirs  nearer  the  human  habitations  might  be  better. 

5847.  \ou  do  not  regard  it  as  a sine  qua  non  that  they  should  be  far  from  houses? — Not 
absolutely.  As  to  the  burial  system  that  goes  on  at  present,  I think  it  will  be  an  improvement 
when  blood  and  organs  are  destroyed  instead  of  being  buried ; but  I do  not  see  that  any  great 
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JaT,i“:iron’  disadvantage  could  accrue  from  burying  the  great  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  paunches  and 
2nd  Oct.  1888.  stomachs  of  the  animals.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  raise  the  level  with  vegetable  matter. 
I do  not  see  what  harm  could  result  from  that. 

5848.  Yon  refer  to  green  food  in  process  of  digestion? — Yes  ; I think  there  is  actual  gain 
instead  of  loss  to  use  that  to  gradually  raise  the  level  of  the  swampy  ground  adjacent  to  the 
abattoir  ground.  I examined  it  at  my  last  visit,  carefully — some  of  the  places  where  that  burying 
had  been  going  on — and  the  level  ha  ; been  distinctly  raised  in  some  of  those  places  a foot  or  twenty 
inches.  I got  a man  to  dig  where  the  place  had  not  been  opened  for  eight  months,  and  there  was  a 
crust  of  eight  inches  quite  dry  and  hard  before  we  came  down  on  any  trace  of  what  had  been  buried 
at  all. 

5849.  When  you  came  down  on  what  had  been  buried,  wbat  did  you  find? — Still  remains  of 
this  vegetable  matter. 

5850.  Did  you  see  the  blackening  of  the  soil  ? — I saw  some  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 
The  greater  part  of  what  was  traceable  was  vegetable  matter. 

5851.  Was  there  any  smell  ? — Very  little  there. 

5852.  Did  you  see  anything  beyond  vegetable  matter  ? — I saw  black  mixed  with  the  vege- 
table— black  parts. 

5853.  Bones?— No  bones.  I do  not  think  any  bones  were  put  there;  it  was  partly  decom- 
posed blood  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acting  on  the  iron.  The  only  smell  that  could  be  discovered 
in  digging  into  that  was  if  a portion  was  lifted  and  actually  smelt.  There  was  not  immediately 
an  odour  when  the  crust  was  broken. 

5854.  What  was  the  smell  then,  sulphuretted  or  ammoniacal  ? — Not  ammoniacal,  a 
sulphuretted  smell;  and  even  on  the  place  where  it  had  been  buried  about  three  months  before  there 
was  a clear  impermeable  crust  over  anything  that  had  been  buried.  There  it  was  less  of  the 
nature  of  mould  earth,  and  more  of  a sandy  silt  material,  which,  apparently,  constituted  the  soil; 
so  my  experience  was  that  places  that  had  been  wrought,  even  with  the  burying  of  that  material, 
and  had  their  level  raised,  were  greatly  improved,  compared  with  those  that  are  just  undergoing  the 
process  now. 

5855.  If  it  is  proposed  to  continue  raising  that  level  of  the  place  near  the  river,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  raise  at  once  the  level  of  the  ground  where  the  buildings  are  placed  ? — The  raising 
the  level  is  very  slow.  Probably  one  burying  over  the  surface  might  not  raise  it  three  or  four 
inches. 

5856.  Is  there  any  other  matter  on  which  you  would  like  to  speak.  Another  opportunity 
will  be  given  you  as  to  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city  ? — As  to  noxious  trades,  what  do  you 
include  ? 

5857.  Practically,  we  include  all  of  them? — The  more  properly  noxious  trades  I have  had 
occasion  to  look  to  are  the  marine  stores  and  the  flock  mills. 

5858.  Before  you  go  from  the  abattoirs,  will  you  tell  me,  with  the  modern  improvements 
we  have,  whether  abattoirs  could  be  conducted  in  a populous  community  without  any  offence  what- 
ever ? — I cannot  see  any  difficulty  in  doing  it,  with  proper  appliances. 

5859.  You  think  that  the  killing  of  beasts,  and  all  connected  with  it,  could  be  conducted 
in  a very  populous  community  without  offence  ? — I believe  it  could  be  done  without  offence. 

5860.  As  to  marine  stores  ?— There  are  three  or  four  of  them  in  the  city.  They  have  not 
been  very  well  conducted  up  to  recently  ; that  is,  they  are  conducted  in  miserable  buildings,  and 
not  always  well  drained;  but,  at  my  suggestion,  notice  has  been  given  to  all  of  them  that  they  must 
make  great  improvements  in  the  way  of  1 laving  good  buildings — that  are  watertight,  at  any  rate 
— with  floors  that  are  watertight,  or  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

5861.  Should  such  regulations  be  made  generally  throughout  the  metropolis  ? — I think  so; 
because  it  would  serve  no  purpose  for  the  City  Corporation  to  make  such  strict  regulations,  and  just 
send  them  somewhere  else;  so  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on,  but  be  regularly  inspected.  Only 
necessary  improvements  are  ordered  from  unwillingness  to  drive  them  away  where  there  would  be 
less  supervision ; but  notice  bas  been  given  that  they  must  improve  the  places  to  a very  material 
extent  if  they,  are  to  be  licensed. 

5862.  In  your  opinion,  can  any  further  steps  be  taken  to  secure  additional  improvement  in 
their  management  ? — It  is  difficult  to  make  them  altogether  free  from  offence.  They  gather  rags 
and  bones,  and  those  picked  up  in  right-of-ways  and  back  yards  must  get  offensive  if  such  establish- 
ments are  to  be  allowed  at  all. 

5863.  You  have  noticed  an  offence  from  those  bones  and  rags  ? — I have  noticed  an  unplea- 
sant smell  from  them;  but  I think  that  could  be  minimized  greatly  if  the  places  had  smooth  water- 
tight floors  all  over,  asphalte  or  other,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  make  those;  and  if  no  rain 
got  in  from  above  as  now.  I suppose  the  tradition  in  those  places  is  that  they  carry  on  such  a 
miserable  trade  that  it  is  consonant  with  propriety  that  they  should  do  it  in  miserable  buildings. 

5864.  Will  it  be  possible  to  break  up  the  trade  now  done  by  marine  stores,  so  that  all 
decomposed  or  organic  matter  should  be  removed  to  some  bone  mill,  or  other  place  with  desiccating 
machines  ? — I should  be  glad  to  see  the  places  abolished  altogether. 

5865.  Could  such  abolition  be  effected  without  causing  a nuisance  greater  than  now  arises  ? 
— It  would  not  be  easily  done  in  this  municipality. 

5866.  You  think  the  organization  is  not  good  enough  to  admit  of  the  summary  disposal  of 
the  various  waste  matters  ? — I do  not  think  that  can  be  done  very  soon.  I should  like  to  see  it. 

5867.  Would  it  be  wise  to  do  away  with  those  marine  stores;  do  not  they  buy  rubbish  that 
would  be  concentrated  on  one  spot  ? — They  are  useful  in  that  way  now,  because  the  scavengeriug 
arrangements  all  ovep  the  metropolis  are  hardly  sufficient.  If  those  were  sufficient,  then  it  would 
be  less  necessary. 
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5868.  There  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  compel  people  to  take  those  things  away  ? — Only  James  Jamieson, 

by  the  inspector  of  nuisances  seeing  it  and  reporting  on  it.  2ndoct.ui8e8. 

5869.  How  can  the  inspector  do  that  every  day  ?— It  cannot  be  done  without  great  expense. 

5870.  Then  those  rag  and  bone  men  are  doing  some  good  in  scavengering  for  their  own  pur- 
poses ?— Collecting  the  bones  and  rubbish  into  one  spot,  instead  of  leaving  it  all  over  the  city — 
dirty  rags  and  bones. 

5871.  They  take  the  dirt  that  pays,  but  do  not  take  all;  they  leave  a lot  of  dirt  behind,  there- 
fore they  select.  Is  it  not  so? — Yes. 

5872.  Select  and  bring  to  the  yards  certain  stinking  matters,  and  leave  behind  a greater 
stink  than  they  brought  ? — They  will  not  take  anything  that  would  not  sell,  but  it  is  better  that 
some  should  be  taken  than  all  left. 

5873.  Should  not  the  city  scavenger  take  all  ? — He  does  not  clear  the  yards,  unfortunately. 

5874.  Are  not  people  compelled  by  law  to  put  all  the  dirt  of  their  yards  into  a pan  for  the 
scavenger  to  take  away? — If  the  yard  gets  so  full  that  the  inspector  considers  it  a nuisance,  then 
the  person  is  liable  to  be  summoned  into  the  police  court,  but  not  until  it  is  so  dirty  that  he  can 
declare  it  a nuisance,  and  get  leave  from  the  health  committee  to  summon  the  person  into  court. 

5875.  Do  you  insist  on  your  inspector  bringing  those  matters  before  the  health  committee 
before  a prosecution  is  instituted  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  inspector.  A person  of  that  grade  should  not  be  entrusted  with  that  power. 

5876.  Does  not  the  law  say  he  shall  institute  proceedings  against  any  person  guilty  of  any 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  local  board  ? — I know  it  is  not  done,  and  I question  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  it. 

5877.  Is  it  usual  for  the  City  Corporation  to  summons  householders  for  dirty  yards? — The 
ordinary  procedure  is,  that  the  inspector  finding  anything  offensive  orders  its  removal,  and  if  that 
is  done  without  delay  the  matter  ends. 

5878.  Suppose  it  is  not  done? — If  a person  is  contumacious,  he  is  summoned;  but  I do  not 
presume  that  a person  is  often  contumacious  when  he  gets  direct  orders. 

5879.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a citizen  being  summoned  for  having  a dirty  yard  by  the  direct 
order  of  the  City  Council  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  I know  of  a case.  I know  orders  are  habitually 
made  for  improvement. 

5880.  Did  yon  ever,  in  the  course  of  going  round,  see  any  dirty  yards? — Frequently. 

5881.  There  is  in  the  Health  Act,  section  26,  “Every  inspector  of  any  local  board  shall  and 
is  hereby  empowered,  without  an  express  order  or  direction  of  such  local  board,  to  take  proceedings 
against  any  person  offending  against  any  by-law  made  by  such  local  board.”  I understand  that 
that  is  not  carried  out  ? — I do  not  think  any  corporation  would  willingly  give  such  power  to  an 
inspector  of  nuisances. 

5882.  He  has  the  power  ? — But  he  might  not  think  proper  to  exercise  it.  The  point  seems 
to  me  that  the  persou  gets  specific  orders  to  make  improvement,  and  it  is  done. 

5883.  Or  it  is  not  done? — Something  will  be  done. 

5884.  In  section  134,  which  provides  for  the  cleansing  of  private  premises,  it  is  stated  that — 

“ He  shall,  under  the  authority  of  this  section,  and  without  obtaining  an  order  from  such  local 
board,  give  a notice,  signed  by  himself,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  same  belongs,  or  to  the  occupier 
of  the  premises,”  and  neglect  to  comply  with  that  order  makes  a person  liable  to  penalty? — The 
inspector  does  give  the  notices  in  his  own  name. 

5885.  But  he  does  not  institute  prosecutions  in  accordance  with  the  Act  ? — I do  not  think 
the  inspector  of  any  municipality  would  take  that  on  himself.  I do  not  think  any  municipality 
would  allow  a subordinate  officer  to  draw  it,  possibly,  into  serious  responsibilities. 

5886.  There  is  a clause  in  the  Act  which  frees  everybody  from  any  responsibility  of  action 
taken  bona  fide  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ? — Bond  fide  is  just  a doubtful  thing;  if  an  inspector  in- 
volves his  municipality  in  expenses  it  might  be  very  well  bond  fide,  but  they  could  not  very  well 
allow  it  to  go  on. 

5887.  These  sections  of  the  Act  are  practically  inoperative  as  far  as  prosecutions  by  the 
inspector  are  concerned? — Yes.  So  far  as  I know,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  never,  of  his  own 
option,  institutes  a prosecution  in  a case  of  that  kind. 

5888.  How  long  would  it  take  him  to  get  the  authority  to  commence  this  prosecution  ? — 

He  inspects,  and  serves  the  notice  generally  ordering  the  removal.  If  that  is  done,  the  matter 
ends.  On  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit,  if  necessary,  after  the  notice  is  served,  he  would  report  to 
the  health  committee,  and  instructions  would  be  given  to  prosecute. 

5889.  How  long  would  that  take  after  his  reporting,  in  order  to  get  instructions  ? — It  would 
take  a week;  the  committee  meets  once  a week. 

5890.  Is  not  that  a circumlocution  ? — Perhaps  it  is;  but,  as  a rule,  the  question  of  removing 
from  the  yard  is  simply  a question  of  sweeping  it  up  and  taking  it  away  with  a barrow. 

5891.  It  is  likely  to  remain  so,  if  the  householders  know  they  can  disobey  the  law  ? — I do 
not  know  that  they  do  know  that. 

5892.  As  to  the  flock  factories,  what  is  your  recommendation  ? — I think  flock  factories  are 
almost  doomed.  There  is  a steady  diminution  in  the  amount  of  flock  made  in  Victoria.  There  is 
a new  downy  material  being  introduced  now  from  Queensland,  I think;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
flock  for  bedding  material  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  I think  will  soon  come  practically  to  an  end; 
but  I would  be  glad  if  some  general  recommendation  could  be  made  for  the  proper  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  those  works. 

5893.  There  should  be  some  established  method  of  doing  it  which  should  be  followed? — Yes, 
and  under  orders  from  a central  authority.  It  would  be  vain  for  any  one  municipality  to  give  such 
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orders.  The  effect  would  be  that  the  trade  subject  to  those  orders  would  just  shift  to  another 
municipality.  I think  all  questions  such  as  the  disinfection  of  rags  should  be  Government  questions 
and  not  local. 

5894.  And  all  orders  made  about  them  should  be  centrally  made  and  be  universally  binding? 

—Yes. 

5895.  Do  you  consider  flock  an  injurious  trade,  as  now  carried  on,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwelling-houses? — It  may  be  easily  hurtful.  Speaking  for  myself,  I would  not  like  to  live  close  to 
one  of  those  places. 

5896.  The  rags  are  collected  and  have  to  be  sorted  out? — Yes. 

5897.  Each  one  picked  ? — Yes  ; cotton  and  linen  rags  laid  on  one  side,  and  woollen  on  the 

other. 

5898.  Have  you  noticed  the  people  doing  this  work? — Yes,  I have  seen  some  of  it ; but  it  is 
not  a great  trade.  I have  seen  one  man  in  a place,  never  more  than  one  or  two  at  a time. 

5899.  Is  this  picking  over  rags  injurious  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  so  much  as  the 
tearing  up. 

5900.  They  are  not  clean  rags? — No,  some  may  be  tailor’s  clippings,  the  rest  are  picked  up 
out  of  all  sorts  of  right-of-ways. 

5901.  They  might  be  the  clothes  of  people  who  died  of  fever? — Yes. 

5902.  They  are  jacked  up  and  sorted  in  the  establishment? — Yes. 

5903.  Then  they  are  torn  to  pieces?— Yes,  the  woollen  ones. 

5904.  Are  they  subjected  to  any  kind  of  cleansing  whatever? — There  is  one  place  that  has 
started  a kind  of  boiler  lately,  I do  not  think  there  are  more. 

5905.  They  do  not  clean  them  the  same  as  in  paper  making? — No,  not  the  woollen.  1 
suppose  they  send  the  linen  rags  straight  to  the  paper-making  places.  The  great  trouble  is  with 
the  woollen  rags,  which,  if  not  used  for  flock  or  shoddy,  would  be  valueless. 

5906.  Is  there  any  other  matter  cognate  to  these  questions  concerning  which  you  would 
like  to  make  a recommendation? — Those  are  the  only  places  that  strike  me  as  being,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  noxious.  A butcher’s  trade  may  be  noxious  through  neglect ; but,  strictly  and 
necessarily,  those  others  are  noxious  trades. 

5907.  Have  you  made  examination  into  the  mode  in  which  hides  are  dealt  with,  in  the 
interval  between  their  being  sent  away  for  tanning  or  other  treatment  and  their  coming  from  the 
abattoirs  ? — I have  visited  some  of  those  places  where  objection  was  taken  to  them,  but  not  for 
making  general  supervision,  it  was  for  checking  the  nuisance  in  a particular  place. 

5908.  Should  raw  hides  be  brought  to  town  for  sale  at  the  large  warehouses  ? — It  would  be 
better  if  they  could  be  kept  outside  the  city. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Robert  Robertson  sworn  and  examined. 

5909.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  Prahran? — Yes. 

5910.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post? — I suppose  ten  years.  I have  been  with  the 
council  seventeen  years. 

5911.  What  other  offices  do  you  hold  from  the  council? — Inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  I assist  the  surveyor  in  his  duties  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  buildings  and  so  forth — the 
numbering  of  the  city,  and  the  supervision  of  the  night  cleansing. 

5912.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  administration  of  any  other  duties  beyond  those  ? — No. 

5913.  Have  you  any  assistance  in  your  duties  ? — Yes,  I have  a youth  in  my  office  to  assist 
me  in  the  clerical  work. 

5914.  Do  you  adopt  any  system  of  inspection  ? — Yes. 

5915.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  system? — I go  round  in  the  different  suburbs  as  often  as.  I 
can  during  the  week,  and  of  course  I have,  in  a large  city  like  Prahran,  a lot  of  complaints  coming 
in  to  me  daily  which  require  attention  ; and  they  take  a good  deal  of  my  time  inspecting  the  places  ; 
and  where  I meet  with  bad  drainage,  which  is  principally  the  thing  I have  to  deal  with,  I bring  the 
matter  before  the  board  in  its  capacity  as  the  local  board  of  health,  and  get  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  draining  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  premises. 

5916.  Have  you  any  definite  instructions  from  the  local  board  of  health  in  addition  to 
by-laws  ? — No  special  directions.  Where  I recommend  a drain  to  be  put  down  in  a property,  I 
always  recommend  an  open  drain. 

5917.  Have  you  any  direct  instructions  for  your  own  guidance? — No;  I generally  report 
fully  on  the  matter,  and  the  board,  as  a rule,  concurs  with  my  suggestions. 

5918.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  administering  the  portion  of  the  Health  Act 
relating  to  unwholesome  food  ? — No,  I cannot  say  I have. 

5919.  Have  you  had  to  institute  many  prosecutions  ? — Not  lately.  I had  some  time  since, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  milk  business.  We  met  with  one  or  two  very  bad  samples,  and 
the  parties  were  brought  before  the  bench  and  heavily  fined  for  adulteration;  but  the  last  three  or 
four  times  the  analysis  has  given  a very  favorable  report. 

5920.  Have  any  by-laws  been  adopted  to  control  the  dairies  in  your  city? — Yes;  we  compel 
all  who  sell  milk  to  register  once  a year  according  to  the  Act. 

5921.  Are  the  premises  inspected? — Yes,  before  the  licence  is  given — twice  a year,  by  a 

by-law. 

5922.  Is  the  condition  of  the  dairy  premises  in  your  district  satisfactory  ? — Generally  so. 
There  may  be  some  improvements  needed;  and  when  they  do  occur  we  refuse  the  licence  when  the 
premises  are  not  considered  satisfactory. 
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5923.  Have  licences  been  refused  ? — Yes. 

5924.  You  have  inspected  them  twice  a year  Im- 
properly whitewashed. 

5925.  Are  they  inspected  oftener  than  that  ?— Oh  yes,  oftener  than  that. 

5926.  Once  a month  ?— Not  systematically;  they  are  inspected  in  the  course  of  the 
inspector  s round  from  place  to  place. 

5927.  How  often,  in  the  course  of  a year,  would  you  say  ? — I could  not  say  that. 

5928.  Is  it  the  rule  in  the  dairies  of  your  city  to  have  special  places  for  the  storage  of  milk 

as  distinguished  from  the  places  where  the  cattle  are  kept  ?— No,  there  is  no  special  roonv  and  that 
is  a provision  that  I think  we  ought  by  some  means  to  enforce.  Most  of  the  milk  is  obtained  and 
got  from  the  railway  station,  and  it  is  then  taken  round  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city  by  milk 
men ; there  is  very  little  kept  on  the  premises ; but  I think  on  all  premises  where  milk  is  kent 
proper  dairies  should  be  constructed.  ^ 

5929.  Would  it  not  be  simple  to  have  a by-law  to  that  effect  ?— Most  of  those  places  are  not 

owned  by  the  people  who  occupy  them,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  tenants  to  do  anythin?  for 
property  belonging  to  other  persons.  6 

5930.  How  then  do  you  think  the  defect  should  be  remedied?— That  is  a difficult  question  to 

answer.  n 

5931.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make?-I  think  it  should  be  enforced;  and,  if  not  done 
by  the  parties  who  sell  the  milk,  I think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  milk. 

_ 5932.  Have  you  instituted  many  prosecutions  against  butchers  for  having  unwholesome  food 
in  their  possession? — Y e have  not  lately  had  occasion  to  do  that.  We  have  done  it.  The  time 
Mr.  ( .ash more  was  inspector  for  the  Central  Board,  he  and  myself  caused  several  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted,  not  only  in  Prahran  but  in  other  suburbs,  because  he  took  me  with  him  round  to  enable 
me  to  see  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong*  as  to  the  meat  question. 

°933.  Were  those  prosecutions,  as  a rule,  successful? — Very  successful. 

5934.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  words  “knowingly  sells”? — It  was 
raised,  out  L do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  we  failed  to  get  a conviction. 

wm6  the  Penalties  recovered  such  as  to  encourage  you  to  prosecute  in  future  ?— Yes. 

5J66-  W ill  you  kindly  state  what  action  you  take  when  your  attention  is  drawn  to  a case  of 
infectious  disease  ?— Most  times  I communicate  with  the  health  officer,  and  visit  the  places  and  if 
necessary,  cause  the  bedding  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  bedrooms  to  be  destroyed.  The  local 
councils  pay  the  costs ; we  have  had  to  do  that  in  two  or  three  cases  the  last  twelve  months. 

5937.  Have  you  ever  been  checked  for  ordering  too  great  destruction,  and  involving  the 
municipality  in  too  great  cost?— No;  we  generally  arrange  with  the  parties  before  the  destruction 
and  get  them  to  sign  a paper  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  have  the  things  destroyed  on  the 
council  paying  the  amount  agreed  on. 

— Non^whateveT6  ^ f°Und  &Dy  difficulty  in  makinS'  fully  satisfactory  inspection  of  premises? 

. . 5939>  Do  y°l\  think,  it  is  possible,  under  existing  conditions,  to  obtain  the  necessary 

isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease? — We  have  been  successful,  because  any  cases,  say  of 
typhoid  coming  before  us  we  have  sent  to  the  Alfred  Hospital,  and  have  paid  the  hospital  authori- 
ties for  the  attention  given  to  the  patient. 

5940.  Have  you  found  any  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  nuisances  ?— No, 
not  as  a rule. . I find  the  1 rahran  people,  as  a rule,  are  tolerably  law-abiding  people.  Sometimes*, 
°f  cour1se’lt  18  vei7  necessary  to  give  notices,  according  to  the  136th  section  of  the  Act,  as  to  the 
remov  al  °i  nuisances  and  dirty  yards.  The  notices  are  given,  and  are  invariably  complied  with  • 
we  very  seldom  have  to  prosecute.  J L 

, , .d94b  InTs,uc1h  a case>  do  you  prosecute  on  your  own  motion,  or  do  you  apply  to  your  board 

to  do  it.  iNo  ; I take  the  action.  The  Act  gives  us  power  to  prosecute  direct. 

Have  you  found  much  trouble  in  your  city  as  to  the  nuisances  arising  from  the  im- 
proper disposal  of  nigh  -soil  ?-That  is  the  difficulty  of  the  day.  Of  course,  the  corporation  enters 
into  a contract  (it  has  done  so  for  years)  to  cleanse  closet-pans  at  a certain  rate. 

5943.  How  are  they  cleansed? — Once  a week,  those  undertaken  by  the  contractor;  but,  it 
being  a voluntary  matter,  some  are  done  by  private  contract  and  others  by  public  contract;  and 
otheis  dispose  of  it  in  their  grounds,  where  they  have  large  grounds  and  can  put  it  away. 

should  be  done  ^ ^ enf°rCe  ^ payment  of  any  rate  in  this  respect  ?— No;  it  is  a matter  that 

» of  5,945‘  e!erybody  Yes,  because  the  difficulty  is  this— you  see  we  have  a great  number 
of  streets  m the  city;  a contractor  s nightman  has  to  go  to  No.  1,  No.  15,  No.  30,  and  so  on ; if  that 

: 0r  beCOna?S  1DJnred  in  any  way  or  is  incapacitated  from  doing  his  work,  it  is  a 
lhciilt  matter  to  put  another  man  to  pick  up  that  man’s  work,  hence  those  places  become  neglected, 

no  difficultyUndated  Wlth  COmplamts>  wkereas  if  it  was  done  from  house  to  house  there  would  be 

x f94d\  If  a householder  in  Prahran  has  been  in  the  habit  of  having  his  pan  emptied  by 

Snhn^rl  i?  !ailS  « pay  lus  fee  porTthat  operation,  what  happens  ?— The  work  is  practically  dis- 
continued; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I may  say  that  we  never  discontinue  this  work  till  we  give  the 
householder  notice.  I send  a notice  as  to  what  it  will  cost  and  ’so  on. 

i , 594 ‘ ' 14  I]ie r^york  is  not  done,  it  must  lead  to  a very  bad  state  of  affairs;  and  what  then  is 
lone  by  yourself  ?— They  may  go  and  engage  other  people. 

5948.  Suppose  they  did  not  ?— That  is  a matter  for  us  to  find  out.  I may  say,  since  this 
aresent  contract  has  closed,  I have  had  notices  from  persons  to  sav,  “ Never  mind,  we  will  employ 
some  other  person.  1 J 
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5949.  In  those  cases,  where  there  may  be  some  fair  ground  to  suppose  that  people  are 
neglecting  it,  do  you  take  action  ?— Yes;  hut  in  most  of  the  cases  we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  places. 

5950.  Have  you  a double  system  of  pans  such  as  prevails  in  St.  Hilda  ? — No,  that  is  a 
system  I would  he  very  pleased  to  recommend.  I think  the  emptying  of  those  pans  night  after 
night,  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with  effluvia,  is  injurious,  and  should  he  abolished. 

5951.  What  is  your  present  contract  price  ?—  16s.  per  annum;  the  contractor’s  price  is  15s., 
and  the  council  charge  Is.  for  the  working. 

5952.  For  £1  you  could  have  the  double-pan  system  ? — We  might  even  get  it  done  for  less. 

5953.  After  once  the  special  pans  are  provided,  it  would  not  cost  so  much  more? — No; 
I did  recommend  it  to  our  council. 

5954.  Have  you  ever  been  present  whilst  the  carts  are  emptying  from  a large  building, 
where  there  are  several  pans  ? — -No,  I cannot  say.  I think  the  most  we  empty  from  one  place  is 
two  pans.  The  coffee  palaces  have  the  largest  number  of  pans. 

5955.  Have  you  ever  been  present  when  they  are  being  emptied  ? — No.  I know  pretty  well 
what  the  nuisance  is.  I have  smelt  it. 

5956.  Do  you  receive  any  notice  from  the  nightmen  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  going  to 
dispose  of  the  night-soil  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

5957.  You  do  not  require  them  to  inform  you  of  that  ? — No,  there  is  no  regulation  of  the 
council  demanding  such  a request  as  that. 

5958.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  by-laws  of  that  kind,  and  to  require  the  nightman  to 
produce  a receipt,  practically,  for  His  night-soil  ? — Yes,  any  laws  or  regulations  that  would  bring 
the  nightmen  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  or  local  board  would  be  a good  thing. 

5959.  There  is  nothing  to  check  them  ? — No;  we  do  not  know  where  the  loads  go  to.  Only 
the  other  day,  we  had  four  or  five  loads  tipped  down  in  our  roads. 

5960.  Is  that  a frequent  occurrence  ? — It  has  been,  the  last  few  months. 

5961.  What  is  the  difficulty  to  punish  them  ? — To  get  at  them;  we  have  had  two  men  out, 
besides  the  police  in  plain  clothes,  to  see  if  we  can  catch  them. 

5962.  You  must  catch  them  in  the  act  ? — Yes.  I may  tell  the  Commission  that  I made  it 

my  business  to  get  the  man  who  was  cleaning  up  stuff  on  College-lawn  lately  to  pick  out  some  paper 
with  some  writing  on;  and  I found  some  that  came  from  South  Melbourne  and  Eichmond,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions. 

5963.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  those  carts  locked  up  when  they  leave  Prahran,  and 
not  opened  till  they  come  to  the  depot  ? — Yes,  if  we  had  duplicate  keys.  I do  not  see  anything 
to  prevent  it. 

5964.  Would  it  stop  the  nuisance? — It  should  do;  because  a man  could  not  discharge  the 
contents  of  his  cart  till  he  got  to  the  depot,  unless  he  had  a corresponding  key. 

5965.  If  a man  had  to  discharge  at  the  depot,  could  not  you  make  him  get  a receipt? — 
Yes.  Still,  the  man  at  the  depot  might  be  bought. 

5966.  How  would  you  lock  the  cart  up  ? — Make  appliances  for  it. 

5967.  Would  you  be  secure  unless  you  had  an  inspector  constantly  following  the  cart? — 
Some  one  would  be  made  responsible. 

5963.  Then  you  have  no  inspection  of  the  places  where  the  night-soil  is  disposed? — No;  I 
may  say  that  the  contractor  for  our  work,  who  lives  at  Bay-street,  Brighton,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  land  that  he  can  put  the  night-soil  on. 

5969.  What  does  lie  do  with  it? — Ploughs  it  in  his  ground.  Trenches  are  ploughed  out, 
and  it  is  run  in  the  trenches  and  harrowed  in. 

5970.  Not  simply  covered  over  with  soil? — No:  ploughed  out  first.  Then,  as  to  the  subject 
of  keeping  cows;  I think,  myself,  so  far  as  keeping  them  in  small  yards  in  the  city  is  concerned, 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed.  I would  not  allow  any,  except  they  had  an  acre  of  ground. 

5971.  Have  you  seen  many  yards  in  which  ducks  and  fowls  are  kept  loose  about  the  yards? 
— Yes;  I often  have  to  give  notice  about  that.  They  are  a nuisance  wherever  they  are  kept, 
especially  in  small  yards. 

5972.  Does  the  drainage  of  your  city  discharge  in  one  direction  or  many? — It  discharges  in 
two  principal  directions;  first,  into  the  Yarra,  northwards,  and  then  it  passes  along  the  St.  Hilda 
road  from  Union-street,  westward,  and  I think  it  goes  into  the  lagoon. 

5973.  Where  are  the  chief  outlets  towards  the  Yarra? — Near  the  tannery  at  the  bottom  of 
Yarra-street. 

5974.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  or  the  same  side? — On  the  east  side  of  the  railway 

bridge. 

5975.  Where  are  the  other  outlets  ? — That  is  the  only  one  to  the  Yarra;  that  takes  the 
most  of  the  drainage.  There  is  a little  drainage  at  Toorak  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Yarra 
apart  from  that;  but  I think  that  is  a very  small  matter;  by  the  Grange-road  and  Williams- 
road,  but  the  road  is  not  formed  yet.  There  would  he  a little  drainage  going  into  the  swamp  at 
Como,  and  there  is  an  overflow  from  the  Como  Swamp  into  the  Yarra. 

5976.  Is  there  any  one  channel  leading  away  westwards,  towards  the  lagoon? — We  only  go 
as  far  as  St.  Kilda-road.  We  have  lately  completed  a large  sewer  in  that  direction  in  conjunction 
with  the  St.  Hilda  council. 

5977.  Where  does  that  discharge? — Into  the  lagoon. 

5978.  Where  abouts? — Near  the  St.  Hilda  end,  of  course. 

5979.  What  lagoon  do  you  refer  to? — The  Albert  Park  Lagoon. 

5980.  Do  you  know  how  many  sewers  discharge  into  that? — No;  I know  a good  deal  of  the 
St.  Hilda  drainage  goes  into  it. 
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5981.  Is  there  any  from  the  direction  of  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School? — Yes, 
probably  that  goes  that  way;  and  there  is  a large  watershed  comes  down  there  too. 

5982.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  in  your  street  drainage  from  want  of  proper  fall  ? — No; 
we  cannot  complain,  as  a rule,  of  our  drainage  in  the  city. 

5983.  You  do  not  have  much  water  lying  semi-stagnant? — No. 

5984.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  with  the  splitting  up  of  paddocks  into  building  lots  and 
building  on  small  sites? — No;  we  get  the  roads  formed  when  we  find  the  nuisances  arising  from 
the  inhabitants.  We  cannot  anticipate  the  nuisances. 

5985.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  building 
operations  of  that  kind  until  provision  is  made  for  the  drainage.  Drainage  of  the  land  apart  from 
building  ? — Yes. 

5986.  Yes;  to  have  drains  into  which  houses  can  discharge  their  foul  water ? — If  the  water 
is  foul  and  offensive,  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health,  I presume  the  Act  gives  us  power  to  do 
that  now. 

5987.  What  is  the  water  that  conies  now  ? — Glothes-washing,  and  baths,  and  so  on. 

5988.  Where  does  the  bulk  of  the  urine  go  ? — That  is  put  out  with  the  general  water — bed- 
room water  they  call  it.  It  is  diluted,  but  it  comes  into  the  channel. 

5989.  You  have  the  bedroom  water,  bath  water,  clothes-washing  water? — Yes. 

5990.  Do  not  they  sink  into  the  soil  round  those  places  for  some  considerable  time? — We 
lo  not  permit  that,  because  we  insist  on  a properly  formed  channel  being  made  to  carry  it  away. 

5991.  Are  you  able  to  insist  on  such  provision  being  made? — Yes;  that  is  my  work 
principally. 

5992.  Do  you  find  that  houses  arc  so  put  up  that  you  have  to  drain  the  premises  through 
ither  premises? — That  seldom  occurs  in  our  city.  Now  and  then  we  have  to  arrange  for  a drain 
Logo  through  private  property;  but  that  is  no  practical  difficulty  with  us. 

5993.  Is  there  any  instauce  of  a main  drain  carried  under  a house?— We  do  not  permit  that. 

5994.  Is  not  there  a house  in  the  Toorak-road  built  over  a drain,  in  that  low-lying  part? — 
fes,  and  the  council  had  advice  about  that;  they  were  told  they  had  not  authority  to  prevent  it. 

5995.  Is  not  it  the  property  of  the  council? — -No,  we  do  not  hold  the  fee  of  the  land 
Iirough  which  the  drainage  runs. 

5996.  Do  you  know  of  any  drain  going  under  a dwelling-house  in  your  district ; you  said 
mu  did  not  permit  it,  but  do  you  know  where  there  is  such  an  instance? — Yes;  in  many  instances 
properties  cannot  be  drained  in  any  other  way,  except  under  floors  into  streets.  They  have  no 
pack  entrances,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  the  drainage  to  the  rear,  they  must  get  the 
Irainage  to  the  front;  but,  in  anjt  such  cases  of  late,  we  insist  on  the  iron  pipes  being  laid  down, 
nstead  of  terra  cotta. 

5997.  Those  are  what  are  now  put  down  ? — Yes. 

5998.  Did  you  have  the  older  ones  taken  up? — Yes,  in  cases  where  we  have  had  to  interfere 
vith  the  drainage.  There  are  many  of  the  sort  in  Chapel-street,  where  the  drainage  goes  under 
Tie  floors  of  the  houses  ; but,  in  addition,  there  are  mauy  places  specially,  more  particularly 
vhen  the  weather  is  wet.  We  find  a good  deal  of  water  very  often  under  the  floors  of  those 
Iwellings;  and  I invariably  get  an  order  from  the  local  board  of  health  to  make  examination,  so  as 
;o  satisfy  us  that  there  is  water ; and  when  we  discover  that,  I report  to  the  board,  and  recommend 
fiem  to  have  this  surface-soil  drained  with  agricultural  drain  pipes  and  French  drains,  covered 
pver  with  metal,  and  connected  to  our  present  sewers.  The  plan  is  prepared — I prepared  it 
nyself,  approved  by  the  council — by  which  those  properties  are  drained.  In  all  cases  the  council 
nsist  on  a small  pit  being  put  down  outside  the  buildings,  upon  the  footpath,  and  properly 
;rapped,  to  prevent  any  gas  returning  to  the  dwellings;  and,  of  course,  the  flag  at  any  time  can  be 
ifted  up  to  see  the  state  of  those  things. 

5999.  You  said  you  would  inspect  and  see  whether  there  was  any  water  under  those 

Iwellings? — Yes.  , ,■  /' 

6000.  Suppose  you  found  damp  soil  or  mud,  would  you  report  that  ? — I would;  and  not  only 
fiat,  but  I would  recommend  what  to  do  with  it — that  the  surface-soil  under  the  floor  should 
)e  drained. 

6001.  You  say  you  protect  the  houses  from  any  reflux  of  sewer  gas  by  traps;  have  you  any 
system  of  ventilation  of  the  sewers? — Yes,  at  certain  distances  there  are  air  gratings  put  in  over 
fiem. 

6002.  Opening  straight  on  the  surface  ? — Yes,  no  shafts. 

6003.  As  to  that  house  on  the  Toorak-road  standing  immediately  over  the  drain,  you  say 
fie  council  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter ; is  there  no  provision  made  for  preventing  such  an 
)ccurrence  as  that  of  the  erection  of  a house  right  over  a sewer  ? — I think  not,  according  to  our 
solicitor’s  opinion. 

6004.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  some  such  provision  should  be  made  ? — I think  so.  Under  no 
sircumstances  should  any  houses  be  built  over  sewers. 

6005.  Are  there  any  cess-pits  remaining  in  yonr  city  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is  one  in 
ixistence. 

6006.  You  have  the  silt  pits  for  the  sewers  ? — That  is  in  the  sewers  to  catch  the  silt. 

6007.  Have  all  the  cess-pits  been  abolished  ? — If  there  is  any  in  existence  it  is  unknown  to 
ne  just  now.  I think  I may  say,  but  I would  not  be  too  positive,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  under- 
ground cess-pit,  for  the  reception  of  night-soil  in  the  city.  I may  mention  that  the  board  appointed 
firee  or  four  additional  inspectors;  and  they  made  a house  to  house  inspection;  and  they  brought 
ip.full  reports  weekly  as  to  the  state  of  the  cess-pits  and  the  sanitary  conditions  generally;  and 
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wherever  a cess-pit  existed  the  inspector  reported,  and  orders  were  given  for  its  being  abolished;  and 
none  are  in  existence  now. 

6008.  Did  much  contamination  of  the  subsoil  arise  from  those  cesspits? — I think  so,  in  some 
instances,  especially  where  the  tubs  were  used.  In  many  places  they  put  down,  formerly,  barrels, 
and  did  not  properly  ping  them  at  the  back  with  pulverised  clay  to  keep  the  water  from  penetrat- 
ing into  the  soil. 

6009.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  subsoil,  through  building  operations, 
largely  of  late  ? — In  many  instances.  Yesterday  we  were  making  an  alteration  to  a building  in 
Chapel-street,  and  I found  the  men  ladling  out  water;  and  I gave  orders  to  have  the  subsoil 
drained. 

6010.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  subsoil  in  your  district? — In  many  places  it  is  wet, 
more  particularly  where  the  gravel  seams  run  across;  the  strata  acts  as  a filter. 

6011.  Is  it  foul? — No,  I do  not  think  so,  simply  wet. 

6012.  You  do  not  now  see  any  great  evidence  of  sewage  contamination  of  the  subsoil? — No; 
we  are  anxious  to  keep  the  premises  as  dry  as  possible.  Last  week  I closed  two  houses  because  of 
the  bad  drainage  under  the  floors. 

6013.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  the  tannery  or  fellmongery  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Yarra? — Not  lately;  not  any  complaint  from  there  this  last  nine  or  twelve  months. 

6014.  Do  you  frequently  visit  that? — Occasionally. 

6015.  We  had  a deputation  last  week  that  came  and  complained  very  strongly  indeed  ? — 
They  have  never  complained  to  the  local  board  about  that. 

6016.  They  said  they  had?— Not  lately;  there  have  been  no  complaints  lately. 

6017.  They  said  they  had  complained,  and  this  nuisance  was  existing  now  at  the  present 
moment? — What  I say  is  true,  that  there  have  been  no  complaints  made  to  us  as  to  that  tannery 
for  at  least  nine  months.  That,  as  a rule,  is  clean,  generally  speaking.  Now  and  then  I have  gone 
down,  and  have  found  the  skins  and  dirty  washings  about  the  place. 

6018.  Did  you  smell  an  offensive  smell? — Yes,  and  there  always  will  he  in  those  places. 

6019.  What  causes  it? — It  is  the  treatment  of  the  hides,  I suppose. 

6020.  Do  you  know  that  hides  can  be  cured  perfectly  well  without  any  smell  whatever? — 
Yes.  I have  been  down  with  the  health  officer,  and  he  smelt  it;  and  he  considered  that  the  smell 
was  of  no  account,  and  could  not  affect  any  one. 

6021.  Was  this  complaint  more  than  nine  months  ago? — I do  not  think  any  has  been  made 
for  the  last  nine  months. 

6022.  But  before  nine  months  ? — There  were  one  or  two  complaints  made  then,  and  the 
health  officer  and  myself  went  down.  We  did  take  the  case  into  court,  I think,  on  one  occasion; 
and  they  promised  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  do  the  best  they  could  to  lessen  the  nuisance;  and  we 
have  not  had  any  complaints  since. 

6023.  Is  it  advisable  to  have  trades  such  a,s  those,  associated  with  strong  offensive  odours, 
associated  with  the  place? — No;  I think  they  should  he  further  away,  especially  as  the  neighbour- 
hood is  thickly  populated. 

6024.  You  think  they  are  an  annoyance? — I think  so. 

6025.  Do  people  have  to  close  their  windows? — I have  heard  so. 

6026.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to  mention  ? — I think  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

John  Penhalluriack  sworn  and  examined. 

6027.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address  ? — Bay-street,  Brighton. 

6028.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Butcher. 

6029.  Where  do  you  buy  your  meat  at  present  ? — I buy  most  of  it  alive,  at  Newmarket. 

6030.  Where  do  you  have  it  killed  ? — I kill  the  beef  at  St.  Kilda. 

6031.  And  the  mutton  ? — The  small  things  on  the  premises. 

6032.  Would  your  trade  be  seriously  inconvenienced  if  you  had  to  get  your  beef  killed  at 
the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs  ? — Certainly. 

6033.  Do  you  think  any  arrangements  could  he  made,  with  the  railway  or  otherwise,  by 
which  those  difficulties  would  be  removed,  and  thus  have  your  beef  killed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Abattoirs  ? — I would  not  like  to  see  it. 

6034.  You  would  be  afraid  of  that  ?— Yes. 

6035.  No  matter  what  arrangements  were  made  ? — I cannot  see  how  it  could  be  done ; from 
what  I know,  that  even  now,  in  very  hot  weather,  they  start  to  kill  late  on  Friday  night,  and  the 
stuff  is  rushed  into  this  place  at  the  market,  and  by  the  time  you  get  it  home  it  is  never  set,  it  is 
alive  all  the  time;  and  I have  seen  it  stinking  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  ; it  never  had  time 
to  set. 

6036.  At  what  time  is  your  beef  transferred  from  the  St.  Kilda  Abattoirs  to  your  premises  ? 
— Generally  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

6037.  How  long  does  it  take  to  transfer  it  to  your  premises  from  the  abattoirs  ? — Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

6038.  How  long  would  it  take  from  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs  ? — It  would  take  a pretty 
good  hour  to  come  out — an  hour  and  a half  with  a load. 

6039.  I think  you  said  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  St.  Kilda  ? — Yes;  and  they  do  not 
push  themselves  there  ; I daresay  I could  do  it  a good  deal  quicker  from  there ; it  is  about  a mile 
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6040.  You  could  bring  the  loaded  cart  from  the  St.  Kilda  Abattoirs  to  your  place  in  half- 
an-hour  ? — Yes  ; and  then  you  see  it  is  taken  from  the  abattoirs  to  the  market,  and  loaded  first, 
and  then  unloaded  and  double-banked ; so  it  never  does  get  cold  in  summer  unless  it  happens  to 
come  a cold  day. 

6041.  Where  do  you  keep  your  cattle  after  purchase  and  before  slaughter  ? — In  the  yard 
part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  in  the  paddock  next  the  abattoirs. 

6042.  Do  you  think  those  paddocks  are  satisfactory  ? — They  are  not  very  good  feed  ; there 
is  not  much  eating.  In  fact,  cattle  will  not  eat  very  well  even  if  it  was  there — they  are  strange. 

6043.  And  the  smell  puts  them  off? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I have  seen  cattle  put  into  a 
real  good  paddock,  and  they  would  not  touch  it  till  they  were  almost  starved. 

6044.  From  the  standpoint  of  your  own  business,  would  it  be  better  if  there  were  one 
central  larger  abattoir  to  serve  all  the  districts  south  of  the  Yarra  ? — For  my  part,  I think  you 
should  have  as  many  slaughter-houses  as  you  can,  so  that  you  could  know  then  which  was  the  dirty 
one,  and  they  would  be  easy  to  keep  clean.  Where  there  is  such  a big  place  they  have  never  time 
to  clean  it,  and  it  has  never  time  to  get  cooled.  With  a little  slaughter-house,  it  is  done,  and 
everything  is  away ; half  of  the  stuff  goes  away  half-an-hour  after  it  is  killed ; in  fact,  the  slaughter- 
house is  the  sweetest  place  on  the  premises.  In  Ballarat — in  Bridge-street— a very  large  business 
is  there;  and  every  bit  of  the  killing  is  done  there ; and  there  is  never  a word,  never  a smell  nor  a 
sniff. 

6045.  Then  the  killing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  in  your  opinion,  could  be  conducted  in  connexion 
with  the  different  butchers’  establishments  without  nuisances  ?— Yes,  but  not  everywhere.  Where 
any  one  had  room  to  do  their  killing,  they  could  do  it  very  well,  and  keep  it  clean.  It  would  not 
make  half  as  much  smell  as  the  sausage-house  of  a coolcshop.  I know  when  we  clean  our  sausage- 
house  you  have  to  wash  it  down  with  hot  water,  and  it  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  slaughter- 
house ; that  is  my  opinion  of  that. 

6046.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  I gather  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  gather  together  all  the 
killing  of  the  southern  municipalities  ? — No. 

6047.  No  matter  how  good  the  establishment  ? — No.  I think  it  would  make  it  much  dearer 
too. 

6048.  Would  it  make  it  more  difficult  to  inspect,  if  it  were  all  gathered  in  one  establishment  ? 

— No,  of  course  it  would  not;  but  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  inspecting;  there  is  the  policeman 
that  walks  up  and  down  the  street.  The  sergeant  at  Ballarat  used  to  do  all  the  Ballarat  inspecting; 
he  was  round  nearly  every  day — three  or  four  times  a month. 

6049.  Have  you  seen  many  of  the  abattoirs  round  Melbourne? — Yes,  I have  seen  them  all. 

6050.  Are  they  kept  as  they  ought  to  be? — Yes,  they  are  kept  as  they  should  be. 

6051.  Are  they  properly  inspected  ? — I should  think  they  were;  I have  never  seen  them  bad. 

I have  always  been  in  when  they  have  been  at  work. 

6052.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  abattoirs  better  ? — I have  never  seen  any  others. 

6053.  Are  you  quite  fit  to  judge  ? — I have  been  at  butchering  a long  time. 

6054.  Have  you  seen  many  of  them  ? — Yes,  all  of  them;  but  they  were  working  always  when 
I saw  them. 

6055.  Were  they  satisfactory  places  ? — I think  so;  if  yon  went  into  a place  when  a woman 
was  washing  it  out,  it  would  look  different  from  when  it  has  been  tidied  up;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
a slaughter-house. 

6056.  Is  there  any  statement  you  would  like  to  make  ? — No. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


TUESDAY,  9th  OCTOBER,  1888. 


Present : 


Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair  ; 

W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B., 

T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 

A.  P.  Akeliurst,  Esq., 


Robert  Reid,  Esq., 

Clement  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E. 


John  Fullerton  sworn  and  examined. 


Yes. 


6057. 


By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  the  City  of  Melbourne  ? — 


John  Fullerton, 
9th  Oct.  1888. 


6058.  When  were  you  appointed? — In  May,  1867. 

6059.  What  other  offices  do  you  hold  under  the  corporation? — None. 

6060.  Have  you  any  assistants  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties? — Yes,  two. 

6061.  What  duties  do  they  perform? — They  assist  me  in  the  insjiection  of  the  city  as  to 
sanitary  matters. 

6062.  What  system  of  inspection  do  you  adopt  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties? — The  system 
is  this — the  city  is  divided  into  six  parts  for  cleansing  night  pans,  and  each  morning  there  is  a 
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Johc"Jwrton’  return  ma(*e  by  the  contractor,  and  all  places  where  there  are  defective  pans,  or  places  that  are 
9th  oct.“i888.  neglected,  either  myself  or  my  assistants  visit  early,  and  give  notice  to  have  them  replaced.  By 
that  means  we  go  over  the  city  once,  and  perhaps  twice,  a week. 

6063.  Have  you  any  system  of  inspection  as  to  nuisances  as  distinguished  from  defective 
pans  ? — Yes. 

6064.  Do  you  regularly  iuspect  all  the  parts  of  the  city? — Yes,  we  are  employed  every  day 
in  the  week,  when  not  doing  that  duty,  going  from  yard  to  yard,  seeing  whether  the  yards  are 
cleaned,  whether  there  is  defective  drainage,  cow  sheds  requiring  pitching,  and  so  on. 

6065.  Have  you  any  special  instructions? — Only  the  by-laws  and  the  Health  Act. 

6066.  Will  you  state  in  one  department  after  another  the  chief  difficulties  you  find  in  the 
effective  discharge  of  your  work.  First  of  all,  what  difficulty,  if  any,  in  regard  to  prosecutions  for 
the  having  in  store  or  the  passing  into  consumption  of  unwholesome  food? — There  is  one  difficulty 
in  that  matter,  in  respect  to  purchasing  articles  for  analysis.  In  some  cases  the  owner  has  been 
summoned  and  fined  ; in  other  cases  the  servant  has  been  summoned  and  fined.  My  view  of  the 
matter  is  this,  that  the  law  should  define  who  is  the  responsible  party — to  my  mind  the  owner,  the 
master,  should  be  made  so.  For  instance,  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  adulterated  milk ; we  got 
some,  and  subjected  it  to  analysis;  the  summons  is  issued,  the  man  has  cleared  out,  the  case  falls  to 
the  ground.  In  one  case,  the  owner  was  summoned;  the  man  cleared  out — he  was  away  for  months; 
the  Corporation  offered  a reward  of  £5;  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  court.  The  owner  was 
fined  £20,  and  ten  guineas  costs.  He  appealed.  Before  the  appeal  came  on,  I served  a subpoena  to 
the  young  man  who  supplied  the  milk,  and  when  the  General  Sessions  came  on  he  was  gone  again  ; 
and  there  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  case,  only  he  failed  in  some  grounds  of  the 
appeal,  and  the  appeal  went  against  him.  They  always  send  the  drivers  away,  and  the  case  falls 
to  the  ground;  that  is  respecting  the  33rd  section  of  the  Act.  My  view  is  that  it  should  be  defined 
— the  owner. 

6067.  Do  you  find  any  real  difficulty  arise  out  of  the  presence  of  the  word  “ knowingly”  in 
the  Act  in  those  sections  ? — No. 

6068.  You  find  that  if  you  can  get  hold  of  the  person  who  sold  the  unwholesome  stuff,  you 
can  institute  a successful  prosecution? — Yes,  we  can.  In  some  cases  the  owner  has  been  fined,  in 
other  cases  the  Bench  has  decided  to  take  the  vendor — the  seller  of  the  milk. 

6069.  What  is  the  general  state  of  the  dairies  within  the  city  boundaries  ? — The  dairies 
within  the  city  boundaries  are  in  pretty  fair  condition;  that  is  more  particularly  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Evans  ; however,  we  look  after  them  also.  There  is  one  dairy  that  I had  to  complain 
of,  and  the  case  is  coming  off  on  Thursday. 

6070.  You  say  the  general  condition  of  the  dairies  is  that  they  are  fairly  clean  ? — Yes.  The 
dairies  are  registered,  and  Mr.  Evans  looks  after  that,  and  takes  the  supervision  of  them. 

6071.  Have  you  inspected  them  yourself  repeatedly  ? — Yes. 

6072.  Are  the  yards  in  which  the  cattle  are  collected  kept  in  a reasonably  clean  condition  ? 

—Yes. 

6073.  Are  there  any  special  dairy  rooms  for  the  storage  of  milk  ? — Only  where  they  are 
large  vendors  of  milk.  Where  they  are  small,  there  are  not;  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  milk  kept. 
It  is  taken  out  aud  distributed. 

6074.  For  the  purposes  of  dairies  within  the  city,  should  there  be  special  stores  for  the  keeping 
of  milk  ? — I think  there  ought  where  there  is  milk  kept.  In  some  cases  they  have  a room  for  it. 

6075.  Do  you  think  that  the  presence  of  those  store-rooms  is  likely  to  lead  to  evil,  in  the 
fact  that  the  milk  is  kept  in  the  house  ? — In  some  places  the  milk  may  be  kept  in  the  house, 
but  it  is  only  for  a very  short  time. 

6076.  I mean,  if  there  is  a dairy  room,  would  there  not  be  a greater  risk  of  selling  stale  milk 
than  if  all  the  milk  is  sent  out  compulsorily  at  once  to  the  consumer  ? — I hardly  know  how  to 
answer  the  question.  It  is  this  way — vendors  of  milk  bring  it  in,  and  if  it  is  not  distributed  they 
scald  it.  It  is  put  in  a copper  inside  another  copper  with  water  boiling  down  round  it,  and  it  is 
preserved. 

6077.  Aud  you  think  there  is  no  objection  to  the  distribution  of  milk  treated  in  that  fashion? 
— No,  1 never  heard  of  any  injurious  result. 

6078.  You  think  in  all  city  dairies  there  should  be  dairy  rooms  ? — Yes  ; where  there  are  five, 
or  ten,  or  twenty  carts  employed.  Mostly  the  milk  is  brought  from  the  farms,  and  then  put  in  the 
carts  and  distributed. 

6079.  Does  the  administration  of  the  portion  of  the  Health  Act  as  to  Infectious  Diseases 
come  under  your  province? — Anything  under  the  Health  Act  the  health  officer  refers  to  me,  as 
well  as  going  himself. 

6080.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  that  direction  ? — No.  People  generally  are  willing  to 
obey  any  instructions  given. 

6081.  In  a case  of  typhoid,  what  do  you  do? — Instruct  them  as  to  what  disinfectauts  to  use, 
and  keep  them  from  mixing  with  others,  aud  see  that  the  drains  and  privies  are  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

6082.  Do  you  think  you  can  secure  anything  like  effective  disinfection  of  the  privies  ? — Yes. 
Some  months  ago  we  issued  circulars  to  every  householder,  giving  instructions  how  that  is  to  be 
done,  and  employed  men  specially  for  the  purpose.  Something  like  16,000  circulars  were 
distributed. 

6083.  Was  the  result  satisfactory?—!  find  in  some  places,  not  all,  disinfectauts  are  used; 
and  another  thing  I used  with  effect  is  the  ashes  from  the  wood  fire  put  in  the  pans ; it  dries 
up  and  keeps  down  all  smell.  If  all  householders  were  to  use  that,  little  other  disinfectant  would 
be  necessary. 
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6084.  Would  not  the  bulk  interfere  with  the  use  of  that? — It  absorbs  the  moisture ; the 
liquid  matter  is  absorbed  with  the  ashes. 

6085.  I mean  the  pan  would  not  hold  the  ashes  of  the  householder  for  a week  ? — There  may  he 
more  than  one  pan.  I know  in  my  house,  with  six  in  the  family,  all  the  ashes  arc  regularly  put  into 

the  pan  daily. 

6086.  Then  your  opinion  is,  I gather,  that  the  system  now  prevailing  in  the  city  for  the 
disinfection  of  the  closets  in  houses  where  typhoid  has  occurred  is  fairly  satisfactory  ? — Fairly 
satisfactory.  I think  I never  met  with  a case  where  any  one  objected  to  obey  the  instructions 

given. 

6087.  Do  they  carry  them  out  ? — They  have,  so  far  as  we  could  judge.  We  go  back  and  find 
those  disinfectants  have  been  used. 

6088.  You  have  visited  those  houses  sufficiently  to  form  an  opinion  that  generally  those 
disinfectants  are  used  ?— Yes,  that  such  orders  are  carried  out.  Even  when  the  small-pox  was 
here  they  were  very  willing  to  do  what  was  required. 

6089.  Is  your  attention  called  to  any  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  poorer 
tenements? — They  are  generally  sent  to  the  health  officer,  and  if  he  does  not  go  himself  lie 
acquaints  me. 

6090.  Judging  from  the  number  you  visit  yourself,  do  you  think  that  you  have  any  large 
proportion  reported  of  the  total  number  of  cases  in  poorer  tenements  ? — I visited  a good  many, 
but  I could  not  say  I visited  the  larger  portion.  The  health  officer  sometimes  goes  himself,  and 
in  a good  many  cases  I have  gone,  or  my  assistants  will  go. 

6091.  I do  not  mean  do  you  visit  a large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  are  reported  to  you, 
but  do  you  get  to  know  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  so  as  to  visit  them  ? — I cannot  answer 
for  those.  I can  only  answer  for  those  that  come  to  our  knowledge. 

6092.  You  have  not  looked  into  that  question  ? — No,  only  what  is  reported  to  us;  and  when 
they  are  reported  we  take  the  necessary  steps  and  visit  them. 

6093.  Still  you  can  form  an  idea;  clo  you  ever  hear  of  any  that  are  not  reported  to  you? — 
I may  hear  afterwards  that  typhoid  fever  has  been  there. 

6094.  Do  you  hear  of  many  of  those? — Not  many;  just  a case  now  and  then. 

6095.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  deaths  very  frequently  occur  from  typhoid  fever 
without  your  having  any  knowledge  coming  to  you  that  they  have  typhoid  fever  ? — A case  may 
occur.  I do  not  think  they  are  very  frequent. 

6096.  What  difficulties  do  you  find  in  administering  the  law  as  to  nuisances — as  to  stables 
and  yards  ? — None. 

6097.  You  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  good  order  ? — No.  As  to  yards  being  dirty 
— if  a yard  is  out  of  order  we  give  a verbal  order,  and  we  go  back,  and  in  the  meantime  they  get  it 
cleaned.  The  refuse  is  removed  three  times  a week,  and  there  is  scarcely  a case  where  they  neglect 
it.  They  must  be  very  careless  people  indeed. 

6098.  Then  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  are  sufficient  for  that? — Yes;  the  Police 
Offences  Statute  enables  us  to  deal  with  private  yards  more  readily  than  the  Health  Act. 

6099.  I mean,  there  is  sufficient  law  to  enable  you  to  keep  yards  clean? — Most  decidedly. 

6100.  Turning  to  the  system  of  dealing  with  nightsoil,  of  course  the  nightsoil  of  Melbourne 
is  dealt  with  on  the  single  pan  system? — Yes. 

6101.  How  often  are  the  pans  cleansed? — All  once  a week,  some  twice  a week,  and  in  a 
few  instances  three  times  a week. 

6102.  Under  what  circumstances  are  the  cleansings  twice  a week  or  thrice? — By  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place  paying  a fee  for  it.  If  it  is  done  once  a week  there  is  no  charge;  if  it  is  more 
than  that  there  is  a charge. 

6103.  Is  the  emptying  twice  a week  or  thrice  done  in  a large  number  of  private  tenements? 
— Generally  business  places,  or  large  families,  where  they  want  them  emptied  twice  a week. 

6104.  Will  you  state  tvhat  general  regulations  there  are  concerning  the  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  nightsoil  ? — By  the  regulations  the  city  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  each  part  is  emptied 
once  a week,  and,  as  I stated,  those  who  require  it  more  it  is  charged  extra. 

6105.  Within  what  hours  is  the  emptying  allowed  ? — The  general  hour  is  after  eleven  o’clock. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  Carlton,  beyond  Princes-street,  they  were  permitted  to  commence  after 
ten  o’clock,  as  the  contractors  complained  of  the  distance  to  carry  the  matter  to  get  through  the 
other  municipalities  in  time  to  dispose  of  it,  and  the  same  is  done  in  the  case  of  a portion  of  West 
Melbourne.  They  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  city  before  three  in  the  morning. 

6106.  Should  such  regulations  in  regard  to  time  be  continued? — My  own  opinion  is  that 
eleven  o’clock  is  early  enough,  but  in  those  out-lying  places  they  have  a long  way  to  cart,  and  when 
they  go  to  Brighton  they  cannot  get  out  in  time  to  clear  themselves,  and  they  are  summoned  if 
they  are  over  time. 

6107.  Would  serious  inconvenience  result  if  the  rules  were  altered  to  make  the  earliest  hour 
to  empty  twelve  instead  of  eleven  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  great  inconvenience;  they  could 
never  get  out  of  the  city  in  time. 

6108.  That,  of  course,  is  assuming  they  are  carried  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  locali- 
ties as  now? — Yes.  If  they  have  to  take  it  to  the  farmers  as  they  do  now,  they  have  to  go  some- 
times twelve  miles  out  of  town. 

6109.  When  the  night  carts  come  to  any  premises,  I understand  the  pans  are  just  carried 
out  and  tilted  into  the  cart  ? — The  general  rule  is,  the  man  in  the  cart  carries  a pan  of  his  own,  takes 
that  into  the  yard  and  empties  the  householder's  pan  into  his  own,  and  puts  the  householder’s  one 
back,  and  brings  his  own  back,  and  so  saves  the  double  journey.  Where  they  get  into  rights-of-way 
that  is  altered,  but  where  he  has  to  carry  it  out  he  uses  his  own  pan. 
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6110.  There  is  no  process  of  cleansing  the  pans  whatever  ? — No. 

6111.  In  those  rights-of-way,  is  there  a liability  that  a pan  would  be  taken  from  one  house 
and  emptied  and  put  in  another  house  ?— It  might,  as  an  accident,  but  not  as  a rule. 

6112.  It  is  not  a common  occurence? — No,  only  a solitary  case. 

6113.  Do  those  solitary  cases  come  frequently  ? — No,  not  frequently. 

6114.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  bulk  of  the  nightsoil  is  now  being  deposited? — I cannot 
tell  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I am  told  it  goes  out  Brighton  and  Caulfield  way. 

6115.  Sometimes  on  the  roads  ? — I do  not  think  from  the  city  contractor.  With  all  respect, 
I think  I am  pretty  sharp,  and  do  not  think  he  does.  They  have  a system  this  way.  Each  carter 
has  a ticket,  and  he  must  take  that  to  the  farm  wherever  he  is  taking  that,  and  get  a ticket  back  to 
say  it  is  delivered  there,  for  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  that. 

6116.  Are  the  tickets  registered  ?• — The  contractor  keeps  all  those. 

6117.  You  do  not  check  them  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  contractor 
checks  them,  because  each  load  is  so  much  money  to  him. 

6118.  Is  it  the  custom  for  the  people  taking  the  nightsoil  to  pay  for  it  ? — Most  decidedly,  as 

a rule. 

6119.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing,  perhaps,  on  some 
more  thorough  basis,  this  system  of  registering  receipts  for  the  different  loads  of  nightsoil  ? — 
That  could  be  done.  I have  it  from  the  contractor’s  manager  that  they  must  bring  the  ticket  back 
the  next  morning,  and  if  they  do  not  they  have  to  account  for  it. 

6120.  Would  there  be  difficulty  in  making  such  regulations  that  nightsoil  would  be  de- 
livered at  each  receiving  place  in  such  quantities  as  would  allow  its  being  ploughed  in  daily,  instead 
of  every  few  days  ? — That  would  be  a matter  for  the  contractor ; he  has  full  control ; it  is  liis  pro- 
perty, and  he  disposes  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  he  can. 

6121.  But  could  not  some  condition  be  inserted  in  the  contract  to  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  deliver  in  certain  quantities,  say  in  quantities  of  20  loads ; not  bringing  it  up  in  small  loads, 
to  lie  about  till  it  was  ready  to  plough  in  ? — I understand  they  must  plough  it  in  before  a certain 
hour  in  the  morning.  The  suburban  municipality,  I believe,  have  a regulation  that  it  must  be 
ploughed  in  before  the  hour  of  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

6122.  Have  you  visited  these  nightsoil  receiving  places  ? — No,  they  are  out  of  my  boundary 
altogether. 

6123.  I understand,  in  a right-of-way  where  there  are  several  houses,  the  contractor  would 
take  his  own  pan,  and  would  empty  each  pan  from  each  house  into  his  own  pan  ? — Not  in  a right- 
of-way. 

6124.  There  are  no  disinfectants  used  by  the  nightmen? — No. 

6125.  Then  his  cart  is  open  all  the  time  ? — His  cart  is  open  all  the  time  while  he  is  pouring 
the  stuff  in.  He  is  bound  to  keep  the  trap  shut  while  he  is  moving  from  place  to  place.  I fine 
him  a pound  if  he  keeps  it  open  in  the  street. 

6126.  While  he  is  in  a right-of-way  it  is  open? — Yes. 

6127.  If  he  has  a dozen  closets  to  empty  it  would  be  open  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

6128.  The  nightsoil  is  poured  from  the  pans  into  his  pan  ? — The  pan  the  man  uses  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  others. 

6129.  It  has  to  hold  the  contents  of  several  pans? — Certainly  not;  one  at  a time. 

6130.  He  takes  the  pan  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  where  does  he  empty  it? — Into 
his  own  pan. 

6131.  And  where  does  he  take  that? — Into  his  own  cart. 

6132.  Why  not  take  the  pan  from  the  house  to  the  cart  ?— It  saves  him  a journey.  Say  he 
is  50  or  100  yards  from  the  cart,  it  saves  him  the  double  journey,  and  saves  a citizen’s  pan  from 
being  injured  on  the  cart. 

6133.  Then  he  empties  his  own  pan  every  time  ? — Yes.  When  he  is  in  a right-of-way  he 
may  not  use  his  own  pan  at  all.  If  the  cart  is  there,  he  will  take  each  separate  pan  and  empty 
it  into  the  cart. 

6134.  Do  you  notice  an  offensive  smell  at  the  time  ? — Of  course.  I have  not  been  out  for 
some  time,  but  no  doubt  it  is  while  he  is  emptying  it  in. 

6135.  And  if  there  are  some  dozen  pans,  how  long  would  it  tak.e  to  empty  them? — Not 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes. 

6136.  The  stuff  is  slopped  out  from  one  pan  into  another,  and  then  into  the  cart  ? — No, 
not  if  he  is  in  the  right-of-way ; it  then  goes  direct  into  the  cart. 

6137.  As  to  street  drainage,  are  there  many  places  in  Melbourne  now  where  the  surface 
water  has  to  be  run  into  large  catch-pits,  and  then  carried  off  by  pipes — for  example,  in  the  little 
lanes  running  back  south  from  Little  Collins-street,  at  the  east  end  ? — There  are  no  catch-pits  there 
now;  there  were  some  time  ago  at  the  back  of  Collins-street,  but  they  have  been  abolished. 
They  are  level  with  the  outlet  drain  long  since,  so  that  it  goes  clear  away. 

6138.  How  do  those  drains  pass  from  those  pits  in  those  little  rights-of-way  ? — There  were 
only  those  two  going  under  the  houses  into  Collins-street.  There  are  other  places  where  they  go 
from  the  rights-of-way  into  streets  under  houses. 

6139.  Are  there  many  of  that  kind  ? — Two  or  three  in  Elizabeth-street;  one  near  the  corner 
of  Collins-street,  out  of  a right-of-way  off  the  London  Tavern;  another  between  Lonsdale-street  and 
Little  Lonsdale-street,  also  running  into  Elizabeth-street.  I might  think  of  more. 

6140.  There  is  one  at  the  back  of  Denis  Brothers,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  from  Little  Collins- 
street — it  runs  under  Denis  Brothers  into  Bourke-street.  There  is  also  a drain  under  the  premises  33 
Bourke-street,from  a righ t-of-way  leading  off  Little  Bourke-street.  There  are  a few  places,  and  those 
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trains  are  being  put  in  with  iron  pipes;  the  one  in  Elizabeth-street  is  between  Lonsdale  and  Little 
Lonsdale  streets — that  has  an  iron  pipe,  and,  I think,  the  one  in  Elizabeth-street  I spoke  of — but 
;t  is  in  the  City  Surveyor’s  department  that  those  things  are  done;  but  all  drains  now  under  houses 
ire  iron  pipes  with  leaded  joints. 

6141.  What  is  the  source  of  that  bad  smell  that  you  always  get  at  the  corner  of  the  Town 
Hall? — My  opinion  is  there  is  an  open  hole  into  the  sewer,  and  the  sewer  gas  comes  up  the  grating. 

6142.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  smell  been  a new  thing  since  the  , deep  sewers  were  put 
lown  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  1 think  it  is  the  sewer  gas  with  the  current  from  the  river,  and 
it  is  an  open  space  it  comes  up. 

6143.  Where,  exactly,  is  the  opening? — On  the  north-east  corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston 
streets.  It  is  near  the  corner  opposite  the  City  Surveyor’s  office. 

6144.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  remedy  that  smell  ? — I do  not  know.  The  place  just 
iow  is  covered  with  hoarding.  That  is  about  the  worst  grating  I know  in  the  city. 

6145.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  as  to  the  management  of  wet  cellars? — No.  Some  years 

igo  I got  the  greater  portion  of  those  cellars  asphalted,  and  that  is  a great  means  of  keeping  them 
right.  When  the  present  Health  Act  was  about  to  be  passed,  I suggested  that  those  cellars 
should  be  pumped  dry  and  cleaned  daily,  and  that  was  done,  and  that  Act  gives  the  power. 

6146.  Are  a great  part  of  the  smells  in  some  of  the  large  streets  from  those  cellars  ? — It 
may  be ; sometimes  we  have  had  great  trouble  with  some  of  them.  In  some  cases  the  drainage 
ff  the  house  goes  into  the  cellar,  and  is  pumped  out  with  the  cellar  water. 

6147.  Have  you  prosecuted  in  those  cases? — Yes  ; it  is  under  the  bye-laws. 

6148.  Does  the  Health  Act  work  satisfactorily  for  that? — I do  not  know  of  its  being  in  the 
Health  Act. 

6149.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cellars  at  the  corner  of  Bourke  and  Swanston  streets, 
between  the  Albion  and  deal’s  place.  In  Bourke-street,  beyond  the  cornel’,  and  two  or  three  doors 
up  Swanston-street  ? — The  one  at  the  corner  of  Swanston  and  Bourke  streets  is  drained  into  the 
sewer  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  and  so  also  is  the  Royal  Mail — that  is  drained  into  the 
sewer.  Those  two  cellars  were  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  times  gone  by,  but  they  are  drained  into 
the  sewer  now. 

6150.  The  Health  Act  provides  for  the  asphalting  of  cellars? — Yes,  I take  some  credit  to 
myself  for  having  that  done.  There  is  no  reason  for  making  an  offence  with  stinking  water.  It 
may  be  pumped  regularly  every  day,  and  not  be  offensive  under  certaiu  circumstances. 

6151.  Where  are  the  chief  discharges  from  the  drains  into  the  Yarra — where  are  the  chief 
upenings? — Opposite  King-street  is  one,  and  the  principal  one. 

6152.  And  there  are  others  opposite  Elizabeth  and  Swanston  streets? — Yes,  the  one  in 
Swanston-street  is  near  the  Prince’s-bridge,  and  there  is  one  opposite  Market-street. 

6153.  Have  you  visited  those  outlets? — Sometimes.  Those  are  under  the  control  of  the 

City  Surveyor’s  department.  They  are  not  under  my  control. 

6154.  Where  does  the  drainage  go  to  the  west  of  Latrobe-street,  that  used  to  go  into  the 
swamp  across  the  railway  to  the  west  end  of  Latrobe-street? — I think  it  goes  on  the  street  now. 

6155.  Does  it  go  into  the  swamp? — I think  it  is  carried  by  a straight  channel  down  by 
Dudley-street,  and  goes  into  the  swamp  idtimately. 

6156.  Have  you  noticed  much  nuisance  arising  at  the  outfall? — The  drain  goes  from 
Spencer-street  under  the  railway,  and  so  the  drainage  from  the  railway  to  the  swamp  was  very 
offensive  at  one  time. 

6157.  What  about  now? — I have  not  been  to  the  swamp  lately. 

6158.  When  you  visited  the  outfall  drain  last? — It  was  very  foul.  I suggested  that  it 
should  be  a pitched  channel  across  the  swamp  to  carry  the  drainage  into  the  river. 

6159.  Have  you  frequently  been  present  when  the  catch-pits  in  the  main  sewers  in  the  large 
streets  have  been  cleansed  out? — I have  seen  them  being  emptied  out,  principally  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city — East  Melbourne.  I have  not  seen  the  cleansing  at  night  in  Elizabeth-street; 
that  is  under  the  control  of  the  Surveyor.  The  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  those  catch-pits  are  in 
his  department. 

6160.  Have  you  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing  the  subsoil  of  the  city  in  the  excavation 
of  the  city  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

6161.  Is  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  satisfactory? — Much  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

6162.  It  was  very  foul  in  the  old  days  ? — Yes. 

6163.  And  you  have  noticed  a distinct  improvement? — Yes. 

6164.  Since  the  earth  closets  were  introduced? — Since  the  cesspits  were  done  away  with, 
and  filled  up,  the  subsoil  is  quite  different. 

6165.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  entirely  satisfactory  even  now? — Where  old  buildings  have 
been  it  is  hardly  satisfactory ; but  I have  been  pleased  to  see  that  many  places,  when  opened  up, 
are  better  than  I expected.  In  Collins-street,  where  they  are  excavating,  near  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales ; some  years  ago  I got  that  filled  up — where  there  was  a fruit  shop — and  there  was 
water  under  the  floor,  and  when  it  was  excavated  just  now  it  was  much  cleaner  than  I expected. 

6166.  When  nuisances  arise,  and  sufficient  remedy  does  not  come  on  your  own  immediate 
recommendation,  do  you  institute  proceedings  yourself  or  report  to  the  Board  ? — In  ordinary 
nuisances,  such  as  dirty  yards,  and  pumping  the  water,  and  so  on,  I take  out  summonses  myself, 
without  referring  to  them.  Any  case  where  an  order  has  been  served  on  any  individual  to  make 
drains  or  rights-of-way,  if  they  do  not  comply  that  is  reported  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and 
they  order  the  prosecutions — that  is  then  out  of  my  hands — but  where  it  is  dirty  yards  or  offensive 
water,  I take  proceedings  without  reference  to  any  one. 

Sanitary. 
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Richard  Speight 
Oth  Oct.  1888. 


6167.  As  to  dairies — the  large  dairies,  you  said,  should  have  rooms  to  keep  the  milk  in?— 

Yes. 

G168.  Are  those  rooms  in  the  dwelling  house  ?— They  are  adjoining. 

6169.  They  are  not  inside  ? — There  is  Baker’s,  he  has  the  largest,  that  is  outside  ; and  there 
is  Savage’s,  that  has  a room  adjoining  the  dwelling-house — not  in  the  place. 

6170.  Baker’s  is  closely  built  round? — I mean  sleeping  apartments;  and  the  stables  are 
near  ; but  the  place  is  kept  very  clean. 

6171.  Are  those  dairy  rooms  generally  immediately  adjacent  to  the  cow-sheds  ? — Baker  has 
no  cows  at  all ; he  has  stables  and  cows  at  the  farm ; and  the  same  with  Savage — they  are  only 
distributors  of  milk.  It  is  only  the  smaller  people  that  have  cows. 

6172.  And  in  those  smaller  places  there  are  no  dairy  rooms? — No;  just  a small  place  for 
keeping  the  dishes.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  milk  kept ; as  soon  as  the  cow  is  milked,  the  milk 
is  taken  out  and  distributed. 

6173.  Are  there  any  cows  fed  on  the  West  Melbourne  Swamp? — I think  there  are  a few 

still. 

6174.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  cows  milked? — I have. 

6175.  Did  you  notice  anything  about  them? — Only  that  the  cows’  udders  were  dirty. 

6176.  Where  had  the  cows  been  ? — In  the  swamp. 

6177.  Did  you  see  anything  done  to  them  before  they  were  milked? — They  were  generally 
washed. 

6178.  Do  you  think  they  are  always  washed  ? — That  I could  not  answer. 

6179.  Did  you  ever  see  any  unwashed  ones  milked  ? — I cannot,  at  this  moment,  bring  to  my 
recollection  any  case  of  that. 

6180.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  evil  results  as  to  health  from  the  milk  from  those  cows  ? — 
No  ; I have  got  the  milk  from  those  cows,  and  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Girdlestone,  and  he  could  speak 
of  the  result. 

6181.  Is  there  any  matter  yon  would  like  to  make  a statement  upon  ? — No  ; the  only  ques- 
tion was  that  in  the  Health  Act  as  to  adulteration ; that  is  the  only  thing  I wished  to  speak 
specially  about,  and  you  have  opened  that  up  specially. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Richard  Speight  sworn  and  examined. 

, 6182.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 

for  Victoria  ? — Yes. 

6183.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Nearly  five  years. 

6184.  What  has  been  your  previous  experience  in  railway  management  ? — From  a boy.  I 
have  been  40  years  in  the  companies. 

6185.  What  services  were  you  connected  with  ? — All  the  branches  of  the  railway  service. 

6186.  Did  you  become  conversant  with  any  large  branch  of  the  London  meat  trade,  either 
live  stock  or  dead  meat  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  railway  transit  is  concerned. 

6187.  Were  you  able,  from  your  experience,  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  advance 
of  the  live-stock  trade,  and  the  dead-meat  trade  towards  London  ? — I think  the  practice  as  to  meat 
in  London  is,  they  kill  up  in  the  country  districts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  they  send 
what  we  call  the  prime  cuts  to  London— not  the  whole  carcase — they  merely  send  a portion,  such  as 
the  surloins,  and  the  ribs,  and  the  portions  that  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market 
The  quantity  of  dead  meat  carried  to  London  compared  with  the  live  stock  sent  to  be  slaughtered 
there,  I should  think,  would  be  between  one-third  and  one-fourth. 

6188.  Did  you  find  that  the  proportion  of  dead  meat  so  carried  tended  to  increase  during 
the  latter  part  of  your  experience  at  home  ? — It  was  always  a growing  quantity. 

6189.  Turning,  then,  to  the  conditions  here,  will  you  kindly  state  what  are  the  rates  of  freight 
now  charged  for  the  carrying  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  in  Victoria  ? — As  to  all  live  stock,  we 
charge  per  truck  per  mile  up  to  100  miles  9d.  per  truck  per  mile,  above  100  miles  we  charge  3d. 
per  truck  per  mile  till  we  get  to  150,  and  after  that  we  charge  an  all  round  rate  of  7d.  per  mile 
per  truck.  That  refers  to  both  sheep  and  cattle. 

6190.  Are  any  rebates  made  iu  connexion  with  the  carriage  of  live  stock  ? — Not  in  connexion 
with  the  carriage  of  fat  stock,  but  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  store  stock  to  the  feeding  farms 
we  do  knock  off  one-third  of  the  rate  when  the  trucks  are  laden  with  store  stock  going  down,  and 
we  are  able  to  bring  a load  back  of  fat  stock  to  the  city ; and  upon  off  days — those  are  the  days  when 
the  Melbourne  markets  are  not  running — in  order  that  w'e  may  make  the  most  of  our  trucks,  and 
give  an  inducement  to  the  dealer  to  use  the  off  days,  we  give  him  a rebate  of  20  per  cent,  from  the 
rates  I have  just  mentioned  to  you. 

6191.  What,  then,  are  the  rates  of  freight  for  the  carriage  of  dead  meat? — Our  rates  at  the 
present  time  are  5d.  per  ton  per  mile,  but  we  practically  carry  no  dead  meat.  There  is  a disposition 
just  now  to  start  this  country  slaughtering  business.  Palmer  Brothers  are  erecting  a place  just 
beyond  Terang  in  the  Western  district,  and  they  have  established  also  a depot  near  Wangaratta;  they 
have  not  yet  commenced  real  business,  but  it  is  their  intention  to  kill  iu  those  localities,  and  supply 
the  Melbourne  market. 

6192.  Do  you  propose  to  modify  the  tariff? — If  the  trade  becomes  a trade,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  some  regard  to  the  cost  of  conveyance,  and  assimilate  it  to  the  cost  of  conveying  live  stock. 
At  present  it  is  no  trade  at  all. 
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6193.  Under  the  present  rate,  the  tariff  would  press  rather  hardly,  woiffd  it  i no , o 1 '4s. 

Who  dealt  in  dead  meat  ?—  I do  not  think  any  business  could  be  done  at  the  rate  ot  5d  a 
2s  Id.  a ton  per  mile-flat  is  against  the  average  of  7d.  per  mile  for  live  stock  so  if  a trade  sp,an= 

np'we  shonhl  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  a rate  that  wonld  meet  the  necessities  ot  the  ease. 

P 6194.  Would  yon  wait  till  the  trade  sprang  up  ?— It  is  no  use  putting  a rate  in  y 
if  there^not^theJrafflc^o^OT  ^ proposals  were  made,  you  would  make  an  arrangement?— 

Certainly^  ^ ft,rnbh  us,  at  your  leisure  with  statistics  as  to  the  number  ot 'stock  carried, 

during  ^ntres^rom  which  ^ey^come— ^^^ain^me^^M^mtion  was  to 

places  that  are  comparatively  of  no  great  importance.  , t -i i iinVp  it  made 

6198.  Are  those  statistics  prepared  ?— Yes  ; I could  give  them  now  lmt  I ‘ „ 

out  in  a form  that  will  give  you  the  information  perhaps  clearer  than  it  i ^.bl2J54 
revenue  from  the  carriage  of  live  stock,  which  includes  sheep,  for  the  last  year  was  il64,uuu, 
some  25  stations  sent  the  bulk  of  that  traffic,  and  from  Echuca,  Demliqum,  Wodonga,  and  V 
gnnyah,  there  was  about  one-third  of  the  stock  came  from  those  places.  I mentuni  those  p acesjs 
being  border  towns  of  Victoria.  I call  Deniliqum  a border  town,  because  practically  it  is  the  same 
thing — the  port  for  Riverina. 


[ The  following  return  ivas  subsequently  supplied:—] 
VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


Revenue  from  Live  Stock  Traffic  for  Year  ending  30th  June,  1888,  £134,483. 


Particulars  are  given  below  of  forwardings  from  Principal  Stations 


Station. 


Sandhurst 
Rochester 
Echuca 
Deniliquin 
Reran  g 
Geelong 
Ballarat 
Ondit 

Camperdown 

Dunkeld 

Seymour 

Benalla 

Wangaratta 

Wodonga 

Yea ... , 

Tatura 

St.  James 

Yarrawonga 

Wahgunyah 

Danclenong 

Sale 

Heyfield 

Mafia 


Calves. 


29 

21 

4 

20 

444 

111 

209 

154 

389 

200 

57 

327 

247 

91 

11 

62 

41 

386 

287 

88 

577 


Cattle. 


1,260 

1,512 

3,990 

20,753 

3,123 

1,682 

1,638 

882 

1,817 

296 

628 

5,351 

2,897 

29,975 

1,434 

152 

156 

637 

6,052 

822 

4,800 

1,809 

4,579 


Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Revenue. 

£ 

s. 

cl. 

954 

25,893 

1,272 

4 

6 

703 

21,202 

1,056 

13 

0 

2,069 

65,191 

4,130 

15 

6 

66 

305,639 

20,254 

9 

6 

824 

63,521 

3,921 

18 

6 

3,703 

8,543 

721 

10 

6 

288 

15,502 

1,935 

9 

4 

656 

33,351 

1,521 

0 

7 

131 

47,410 

2,959 

2 

1 

28,226 

1,123 

6 

6 

371 

2,360 

242 

16 

8 

820 

14,059 

3,806 

2 

o 

1,182 

13,719 

1,990 

5 

7 

3,343 

50,759 

19,544 

17 

7 

1,956 

11,972 

923 

18 

9 

2,670 

13,505 

750 

13 

0 

14 

9,580 

415 

14 

0 

918 

24,917 

1,520 

8 

7 

94,597 

6,9S5 

15 

0 

1,553 

3,150 

344 

2 

0 

3,687 

21,532 

3,122 

10 

8 

'785 

1,942 

926 

8 

4 

954 

11,738 

2,675 

19 

0 

P.  P.  LABERTOUCHE,  Secretary. 


6199.  Then  you  have  as  well  the  cattle  trucked  at  Wodonga;  what  proportion  came  fiom 

Victoria,  not  across  the  border? — You  may  take  it  that  all  of  that  came  across  the  border  ; very 
little  is  collected  at  Wodonga  from  the  north-eastern  district.  The  traffic  from  those  places  you 
may  take  as  practically  coming  from  the  back  country.  . 

6200.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  time  that  a stock  tram  takes  to  come  from 
Wodonga  to  Melbourne  ?— They  run  about  20  miles  an  hour— eight  to  nine  hours. 

6201.  Is  that  a general  rule,  as  to  stock  trains?— Yes.  . 

6202.  That  does  not  include  stoppages  and  shunting? — Yes,  it  does.  Most  ot  this  stock  is 
conveyed  by  special  train.  It  leaves  the  previous  evening,  and  is  in  the  market  very  early  the 
next  morning,  ready  to  catch  what  they  call  the  height  of  the  market. 

6203  Some  time  ago  the  stock  agents  of  Melbourne  gave  evidence,  and  furnished  statistics, 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  killed  in  transit,  but  on  cross-examination  it 
appeared  that  the  figures  given  by  them  dealt  only  with  those  that  were  found  killed  at  the  Me  - 
bourne  depots.  Are  many  cattle  and  sheep,  as  a matter  of  fact,  removed  dead  or  dying  at  inter- 
mediate stopping  places  ? — No.  . -i  • i 

6204.  Are  removals  chiefly  at  Melbourne? -Yes.  If  a beast  gets  weak,  and  is  down  m 

transit,  they  get  it  away  if  they  can,  but  it  is  the  exception.  _ T . , 

6205.  Are  any  registers  kept  of  the  number  of  stock  killed  in  transit  ? I had  occasion 
some  time  ago,  when  I saw  the  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about  the  humanitarian  view  ol  the 
question,  to  go  into  that,  and  records  were  got  from  the  office,  and  I found  that  taking  into  accoun 
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™tinueds  ’ j;  ie  amount  of  business  done  the  casualties  were  very  small.  Of  course,  I am  expected  to  defend 
Oct.  1888.  the  railways,  and  you  must  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth;  hut  in  many  cases  those1  casualties  were 
not  the  result  of  the  railway  traffic,  hut  the  result  of  fatigue  that  the  animals  had  undergone 
before  they  came  into  the  railways.  There  is  the  cattle  traffic  from  Queensland,  and  when  they 
get  to  A 1 bury  they  are  in  a delicate  state,  and  we  get  them  at  the  fag  end  of  the  journey,  and  if 

1CT  S°  wrong,  or  are  down,  it  is  the  result  of  what  they  have  undergone  before  they  reach  us. 

o~oo.  Is  any  noteworthy  portion  of  stock  received  at  Echuca  and  Wodonga  unfit  for  the 
rest  ot  the  journey  t— There  is  a recent  experience  in  the  stock  from  Queensland.  I have  seen 
cattle  m that  state  up  there,  and  I found  it  was  the  result  of  the  long  journey  they  had  iuider°-0ne 
before.  With  that  exception,  I say  “No.”  ° 

T ti  • iJ 62°7‘  t?01!1-1  the  cat.tle  untit  t0  come  down  be  weeded  out  without  any  great  difficulty  ?— 
1 think  so.  It  this  long-distance  traffic  is  to  continue,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some  one  not 
connected  with  the  railway  department,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  stock,  to  keep  a supervision  over 
it  to  say  whether  a beast  is  fit  to  go  on  the  journey  or  not. 

6208.  Just  mark  the  beasts  not  fit  for  the  journey  ?— Yes. 

, 1621°09’  gave  you  ever  visited  the  Newmarket  siding  at  the  time  when  the  stock  would  be 

nntrucked  ? — No. 

at  f 210'  You  canuot  say,  then,  whether  any  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  seem  severely  injured  ’ 

JN  ot  trom  personal  knowledge.  From  inquiry,  I am  able  to  say  it  is  not  so  ; but  if  you  would  like 
to  have  some  one  from  the  department  who  has  a personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  stock  comes  I will  be  very  glad  to  send  him.  I do  not  tend  to  a personal  knowledge  as  to  the 
arrival  ot  the  cattle  in  the  market  at  Melbourne,  but  I know  from  my  own  inquiry  that  the  o-eneral 
condition  is  satisfactory.  ° 

6211.  Would  there  be  any  prohibitive  difficulty  in  the  way  of  running  cattle  trains  at  a 
considerably  high  rate  of  speed?— You  see,  if  you  take  eight  or  nine  hours  to  come  from  Wodonga 
it  is  practically  30  miles  an  hour  when  running,  because  there  are  the  stoppages,  and  the  horses 

a ung  water,  and  coal,  and  changing  the  horses.  Those  trains  run  certainly  not  less  than  30 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  quite  fast  enough,  considering  the  grades  and  the  condition  of  the  railways 

6212.  And  fast  enough  for  the  cattle  themselves? — Certainly. 

6213.  Could  the  amount  of  shunting  be  reduced? — It  is  the  minimum  now.  As  I say,  the 
bulk  ot  the  stock  that  is  brought  into  Melbourne  is  run  by  special  stock  trains,  and  every  vehicle 
is  supplied  with  one  of  those  screw-couplings,  and  each  vehicle  is  screwed  up  so  close  to  the  next 
vehicle  that  rebound  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  Practically,  there  is  no  shunting.  In  the  sin  Me 
trucks,  with  the  stock  that  come  down,  you  cannot  tie  them  up  in  the  same  way;  they  have  to  take 
their  place  in  an  ordinary  train,  and  there  is  occasionally  a rebound  which  causes  a movement  that 
may  not  always  be  pleasant  to  the  stock. 

6214..  As  to  the  complaints  in  the  papers,  have  they  to  do  with  the  single  conrpartments? — 
My  observation  of  the  complaints  in  the  papers  is,  after  they  are  investigated,  that  other  causes 
lan  l ail  way  causes  account  for  the  condition  of  the  stock.  Our  customers  are  never  unwilling  to 
complain  if  they  have  anything  to  complain  about.  If  a consignee  or  consignor  find  his  property 
m jacl  condition,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  come  to  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  who  is  at  fault 
ancl  very  often  it  is  found  that  we  are  not  ; but  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  business  done’ 
and  comparing  my  experience  at  home  with  my  experience  here,  I sav  we  are  comparatively  free 
trom  any  charges  of  neglect  or  want  of  arrangements. 

6215.  Have  you  made  such  inquiries  as  to  satisfy  yourself  whether  the  regulations  with 

regard  to  the  tight  coupling  of  the  stock  trains  are  habitually  observed  ? — Yes  they  are,  I know 
and  we  had  the  congratulations  of  the  stock  and  station  agents  at  the  result  of  the  adoption  of 
those  screw-couplings.  1 

6216.  How  long  have  they  been  in  use? — About  three  years. 

6217.  With  regard  to  the  present  stock  traffic,  as  apart  from  any  changes  of  a large  charac- 
ter that  may  be  made  in  future — would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  or  cost  in  taking  a siding  into 
the  cattle  yards.— We  got  out  an  estimate  some  time  ago.  It  would  cost  about  £10,000  to 
pu  a siding  m the  Newmarket  yards.  At  the  present  time  the  unloading  yards  are  on  the 
•c  ®!nin°ton  '^anch,  and  practically  that  is  the  siding  for  all  cattle-market  purposes.  The  cattle 
it  they  were  landed  in  the  cattle  market  by  a siding,  would  have  to  be  walked  to  the  different  pens 
where  they  are  required  to  be  put  in,  and  there  is  nothing  but  a road  between  the  discharging 
sidings  ot  the  railway  and  the  general  cattle  yards. 

6218.  But,  if  the  cattle  yards  are  retained  on  their  present  site,  cattle  could  be  delivered  at 
once,  without  meeting  pedestrians  ? — It  could  be  done.  The  question  as  to  convenience  is  another 
thing  altogether.  My  own  view  is  that  the  present  arrangement  is  as  good  as  any,  apart  from  the 
risk  any  person  may  incur  in  walking  down  the  thoroughfare;  but  I never  heard  of  any  one 
coming  to  grief  over  it,  and  any  siding  could  not  he  worked  so  conveniently  for  the  traffic  as  the 
present  arrangement  of  this  branch  with  the  traffic  is  now  dealt  with,  but  it  is  feasible,  and  that 
has  cost  us  £10,000. 

i 6219.  Then,  turning  again  to  the  dead-meat  trade,  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a 
tiuck  that  will  hold  ten  head  of  cattle  would  suffice  to  carry  about  fourteen  carcases.  Is  that  about 
correct  ? — I should  think  it  would  be  about  that. 

6220  Then,  if  the  rates  for  freight  for  live  stock  and  dead  meat  were  both  at  per  truck 
there  would  be  considerable  advantage  in  favour  of  the  dead  meat  traffic?— We  should  have  to  fit 
in  our  rate  for  the  dead  meat  to  be  fair,  comparatively,  with  what  we  charge  for  the  live  stock  Of 
course  we  have  to  perform  services  with  the  dead  traffic  that  have  not  to  be  performed  with  the 
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other,  and  charges  in  respect  to  that  would  have  to  be  made;  but,  looked  at  from  a purely  Richard  Speight, 
commercial  point  of  view,  as  to  whether  dead  meat  could  compete  with  the  live  stock  in  the  gthoct.“i888. 
Melbourne  market,  the  question  of  railway  rate  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

You  need  not  consider  the  railway  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  point. 

6221.  Is  there  any  necessity  to  perform  those  extra  services? — Yes,  the  dead  meat  will 
not  move;  it  has  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  into  the  sheds,  and  taken  away  by  the  consignees,  just 
the  same  as  general  merchandize. 

6222.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  have  a siding  at  the  killing-place,  and  let  the  killer  load 
the  trucks? — It  depends.  The  Palmers  are  establishing  places  on  such  a large  scale  as  to  justify 
sidings  being  put  in,  but  it  is  not  everybody  that  can  do  that;  and  wherever  the  business  is  big 
enough  for  a siding  and  the  site  is  suitable,  we  should  do  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Palmers,  put  sidings  on  terms  satisfactory  to  them. 

6223.  Then  they  will  put  the  meat  in  themselves? — Yes;  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
Melbourne  it  lias  to  be  discharged  into  the  general  warehouses  or  into  some  suitable  depot,  where 
it  can  be  stored  or  kept  till  the  market  can  take  it  off. 

6224.  Suppose  the  trade  does  assume  large  dimensions,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Railway 
department  to  provide  a central  receiving  store  ? — I think  so. 

6225.  You  think  trouble  would  arise  if  there  were  separate  receiving  places  or  some 
receiving  places  under  municipal  control? — I think  that,  with  so  many  centres,  this  may  arise — the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  market  may  not  be  favorable  to-day,  and  unless  yon  can  keep  it  till 
to-morrow  the  property  may  be  wasted,  and  therefore,  if  the  thing  is  to  be,  I suppose  provision 
must  be  made  for  this  storage  in  Melbourne,  and  there  is  no  more  convenient  place  than  a railway 
depot  where  it  is  discharged ; and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  make  provision  for  it  as  soon  as  we  see 
evidence  that  there  is  the  traffic. 

6226.  Such  facilities  would,  I suppose,  include  chilling-rooms,  for  the  summer  trade? — We 
have  to  get  our  experience  of  that,  as  to  whether  chilling-rooms  are  the  best.  We  are  trying  to 
find  out;  we  are  giving  some  study  and  inquiry  to  the  subject  now,  and  I fancy  we  shall  have  to 
go  by  degrees  till  we  know  the  best.  Whatever  is  requisite,  whether  it  is  a chilling  or  a cooling 
room  without  artificial  aids,  we  shall  have  to  provide  what  is  requisite,  and  the  question  of 
expense  will  not  prevent  us  doing  so. 

6227.  Have  you  determined  what  form  of  car  you  would  use  for  the  transit  of  dead-meat  in 
a large  trade  ? — There  is  a dead-meat  trade  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I sent  over  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  carrying  it  out,  and  the  class  of  car  they  carried  it  in,  and  I found 
that  the  thing  that  suited  them  best  was  one  with  louvres — plenty  of  ventilation;  no  cooled  air,  but 
simply  ventilation,  and  to  keep  the  dust  away  from  the  meat;  but  they  did  not  carry  the  meat  very 
long  distances. 

6228.  Riverstone  was  only  30  miles  away  ? — Just  so.  We  are  building  some,  what  we  call 
refrigerating,  cars ; they  are  not  that,  because  they  have  no  refrigerating  apparatus,  but  are  so 
constructed  that  they  can  keep  cool  the  longest.  My  belief  is  that  the  car  for  carrying  this  dead 
meat  (and  Mr.  Palmer  agrees  with  me)  is  the  car  that  gives  the  best  ventilation,  and  keeps  the 
dust  out  of  the  car.  The  practice  will  be  this:  They  will  kill  the  meat  to-day,  say,  and  probably 
put  it  on  to  our  trucks  this  afternoon,  and  it  will  be  in  Melbourne  the  next  morning.  It  is  travel- 
ling during  the  night ; that  will  be  the  practical  operation  of  the  trade. 

6229.  In  examining  Mr.  Richards,  at  Riverstone,  he  gave  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  New  South  Wales  to  cover  long  distances  of  over  50  miles  without  some  cooling 
arrangements  ? — I think  we  could  manage  that  better  here ; our  climate  is  more  favourable.  I do 
not,  in  fact,  see  any  difficulty  in  running  a truck  for  150  or  180  miles.  The  trouble,  of  course,  is 
in  the  hot  weather;  just  now  it  does  not  matter. 

6230.  In  the  Orange  and  Bourke  trade,  in  New  South  Wales,  they  stop  in  the  summer  ? — 

I dare  say  that  is  so,  but  it  is  a question  of  going  step  by  step,  and  if  we  find  that  one  sort  of  car 
is  not  suitable  we  shall  have  to  adopt  another,  but  at  present  we  are  in  a state  of  learning  as  to 
what  is  the  best  truck  to  adopt,  and  we  are  getting  information  as  to  that. 

6231.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  modifying  the  cars  to  make  the  ventilated  cars  like 
the  Tiffany  ice  trucks  in  the  States  ? — Our  trouble  is  about  the  ice.  I went  into  a calculation  the 
other  day,  just  a rough-and-ready  one,  and  found  that  it  would  cost  as  much  in  ice  as  we  would 
get  for  the  carriage  of  the  meat ; and  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  the  meat,  because  if  we  had  to 
charge  for  the  ice  as  well  as  the  carriage  it  would  place  it  at  a disadvantage  with  the  live-stock 
carriage. 

6232.  There  was  a calculation  made  in  New  South  Wales,  by  live-stock  firms,  that  for  200 
miles  with  icing,  it  would  cost  50s.  a car  ? — That  is  3d.  a truck  a mile,  and  we  charge  7d.  for  live 
stock,  so  that  half  of  it  goes  in  ice  at  once  you  see. 

6233.  In  your  opinion,  the  cost  of  icing  would  be  prohibitive  ? — I think  if  we  can  find  a 
cheaper  and  equally  as  good  a way  of  carrying  the  meat  in  good  condition  without  the  ice  it  is 
better  to  try  that  first,  because,  if  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  ice,  the  cost  will  be  such  that  it  will 
retard  the  development  of  the  industry. 

6234.  Have  you  thought  of  charging  the  cars  with  cooled  air  from  stationary  engines  ? — 

Not  at  present.  We  had  a notion  that  we  might  do  something  with  the  air  of  the  Westinghouse 
brake.  We  thought  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other  means  than  the  ordinary  venti- 
lated vehicle,  we  might  utilize  the  air  in  the  Westinghouse  brake,  but  it  is  at  the  stage  of  consideration, 
so  that  I cannot  tell  you  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not. 

6235.  As  to  the  amount  of  handling  of  meat  that  is  required,  would  it  not  be  well  if  there 
were  some  kind  of  direction  given  to  persons  about  to  start  killing  up  country  that  would  guide 
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RiCconf<Sght’  them  as  to  the  height  that  they  should  have  their  running  gear,  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
9th  oct.  1888.  handling  in  the  transport  of  meat,  as  thdy  are  establishing  in  the  Sydney  meat  market,  having  all 
the  bearings  on  which  the  meat  is  hung  in  the  trucks  on  the  same  level  in  the  running  cars  as  the 
bearings  in  the  markets  ? — I should  say  that  would  come  as  a matter  of  course,  and  I should  say 
that  Mr.  Palmer,  in  building  his  slaughtering  places,  will  so  arrange  them  that  when  the  truck  goes 
inside  it  will  be  pretty  well  where  the  meat  is  hanging,  but  those  are  points  that  would  naturally 
receive  attention  and  be  met. 

6236.  So  often  little  things  in  a new  industry  go  wrong,  and  the  cost  of  putting  them  right 
puts  the  industry  back  ? — I- quite  can  see  this,  that  if  people  have  to  be  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  constantly  it  would  send  the  business  to  the  wall;  but  we  consider  all  those  things  in  the 
way  we  are  now  doing,  and  agree  what  is  the  best  thing  to  make  the  thing  a success.  We  do  not 
look  upon  this  dead-meat  business  as  competing  with  the  live  stock,  but  as  a section  of  thp  business 
of  the  country  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  any  other  business.  It  may  tread  on  some 
one’s  toes,  but  we  have  to  encourage  it  if  it  reqxrires  it. 

6237.  If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  remove  the  abattoirs  and  cattle-yards  from  their  present 
position  to  get  them  thoroughly  outside  the  inhabited  metropolitan  district,  could  you  suggest  any 
place  which  would  be  suitable  from  a railway  standpoint  for  the  concentration  of  the  live-stock 
trade? — I think  there  are  suitable  sites  that  are  capable  of  being  selected,  and  that  would  afford 
more  room  for  the  future  development  than  where  the  accommodation  now  is;  but,  of  course,  I know 
what  the  view  of  the  stock  and  station  agents  on  the  subject  is.  They  have  a fear  that  the  further 
they  go  out  there  will  be  a duplication  of  markets,  and,  as  they  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  one  time, 
there  would  be  a duplication  of  agents.  Of  course,  I do  not  like  to  mention  localities,  because  it 
might  give  a point  to  a place  that  I should  not  be  justified  in  doing;  but,  as  a practical  thing,  it  is 
quite  feasible  to  find  a pi  ice  with  plenty  of  spare  room  about  it,  and  away  from  habitations,  and 
sufficient  for  future  extension,  and  having  plenty  of  facilities  for  getting  to  and  fro,  and  concentrating 
all  the  live  stock  in  one  place.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  done. 

6238.  Is  there  a place  not  too  low-lying? — Yes,  and  favorable  for  drainage. 

6239.  And  with  a fair  passage  of  wind? — Yes.  I do  not  want  to  mention  any  name;  but  if 
we  were  told  to  find  a site,  we  could  find  one  that  would  have  those  requisites. 

6240.  I notice  the  cars  used  in  the  States  are  about  twice  as  large  as  the  cars  here? — Yes. 

6241.  Is  there  any  advantage  here? — They  began  in  the  States  with  railways  made  on  a 
rough  sleeper,  and  they  had  to  make  the  rolling-stock  to  run  over  that  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and 
they  adopted  the  bogey  pattern  of  truck.  The  advantage  of  the  bogey  truck  is  where  you  have  a 
big  traffic ; but,  if  not,  you  have  to  carry  dead  weight  without  its  being  paid  for. 

6242.  You  said  just  now  that  meat  might  be  carried  180  miles? — Yes. 

6243.  If  Mr.  Palmer  got  his  killing  establishment,  and  he  killed  on  one  day,  the  meat  would 
come  here  the  next  morning.  Do  not  you  think  meat  would  get  bad  in  that  time  in  the  hot 
weather  ? — I do  not  think  so,  not  with  a properly  ventilated  truck,  and  it  is  travelling  during  the 
night. 

6244.  Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  meat  would  be  killed  in  the  day  time? — Yes, 
they  would  kill  in  the  morning,  and  begin  to  load  up  after  dinner,  between  two  and  four  or  three 
and  five.  They  would  have  to  fit  in  in  that  way,  and  then  it  would  be  travelling  all  the  night. 

6245.  That  would  be  pretty  well  eighteen  hours  before  it  came  into  the  market  from  the 
time  it  was  killed? — Yes. 

6246.  They  find  at  Orange  that  they  cannot  carry  meat  in  the  sumer  time,  and  that  is  about 
150  miles  from  Sydney? — I do  not  think  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  are  like  those 
at  all  here.  I think  meat  would  go  quicker  there  than  here.  I know  I go  quicker  when  I am  in 
Sydney  than  here. 

6247.  But  you  are  not  dead  meat  by  any  means? — I feel  the  difference. 

6248.  Orange  is  a cool  place? — But  when  you  get  within  80  or  90  miles  of  Sydney  you  get 
it  warmer.  We  none  of  us  can  tell  how  far  this  will  be  a success,  and  with  the  immense  facilities 
there  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  favorable  climate  that  they  have  for  carjdng  that  sort  of  traffic — 
as,  I tell  you,  there  is  not  one-third,  at  the  outside,  that  goes  to  London  dead — so  that  with  all  those 
favorable  conditions  I do  not  think  you  can  make  the  proportions  greater  in  favour  of  dead  meat 
here  than  it  is  at  home.  You  will  never  obliterate  the  live-stock  trade. 

6249.  The  most  untoward  aspect  of  the  question  is  this : — The  Richards’,  when  they  begin 
to  kill  in  the  evening,  are  able  to  get  their  killing  finished  by  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  can 
get  meat  into  Sydney  by  a special  train,  but  when  they  had  not  a good  effective  train  service  they 
just  used  ordinary  cars,  and  the  meat  used  to  go  bad? — Yes,  we  are  quite  alive  to  this,  that  we 
will  have  to  work  this  dead  meat  with  almost  passenger  expedition. 

6250.  That  is  clearly  understood? — Yes. 

6251.  You  could  do  that  with  a very  small  increased  cost? — We  shall  fix  our  rate  with  some 
relation  to  what  we  charge  for  the  live  beast,  considering  the  services  we  render  and  the  special 
provisions  we  have  to  make,  and  we  know  there  is  a limit. 

6252.  So  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned,  you  could  take  live  stock  or  dead  stock  at  pretty 
well  the  same  price  ? — I do  not  say  that.  There  is  a lot  of  refuse  comes  by  the  live  stock  which 
pays  the  same  rate  ; it  will  be  something  over.  If  you  take  the  live  stock  truck,  2s.  6d.  per  truck 
per  mile  against  7d.,  that  is  the  present  difference,  but  the  chances  are  instead  of  it  being  2s.  6d. 
it  may  be  something  between  7d.  and  1 s. 

6253.  Mr.  Palmer  told  us  that  they  could  put  a greater  amount  of  dead  meat  into  the  trucks 
than  live  ? — Yes,  then  they  can  afford  to  pay  more  per  truck.  I would  not  undertake  to  carry  the 
dead  meat  at  the  same  rate  as  the  live  stock. 
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6254.  Would  not  the  extra  cost  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  the  detri-  Richard  Speight, 
ment  to  stock  by  injuries  in  transmit? — I have  just  been  contending  that  they  do  not  receive  much  athoctasss. 
injury  in  transit. 

6255.  We  have  noticed  a good  many  animals  damaged  in  railways? — You  have  noticed 
statements. 

6256.  Meat  we  have  seen  hanging  has  been  more  or  less  injured  that  has  come  alive? — They 
get  a great  deal  of  knocking  about  before  they  commence  the  railway  journey,  and  many  are  in  a 
semi-wild  state,  and  violence  is  used  by  people  in  getting  them  in,  and  it  is  then  the  damage  is  done. 

6257.  That  would  be  saved  ? — Yes,  that  goes  without  saying,  that  a beast  killed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  journey,  and  hung  in  the  trucks,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  injury  that  the  live 
beast  would  be. 

6258.  I suppose  your  experience  would  lead  to  your  saying  that  any  excessive  handling  in 
the  dead-meat  trade  is  simply  rubbish  ? — There  is  nothing  in  that.  The  bulk  of  the  meat  that  is 
carried  at  home  is  wrapped  in  cloths,  and  put  in  meat  hampers.  Seven-eights  of  the  London  meat 
is  carried  that  way,  but  that  is  all  the  choice  pieces.  They  have  in  the  English  and  Scotch  towns 
a community  to  consume  the  inferior  portions  of  the  beast.  You  would  not  have  that  advantage 
in  those  country  places  where  you  established  slaughtering  depot — you  would  have  no  local  centres 
— whatever  you  kill  you  must  send  to  your  market.  In  the  British  market,  you  have  this  local  con- 
sumption assisting  in  your  supplying  the  metropolis.  You  get  some  one  to  buy  the  inferior  portions 
on  the  spot. 

6259.  Are  the  inferior  butchers  in  London  chiefly  dependent  on  the  local  killers  in  London  ? 

— Yes. 

6260.  As  a fact,  nothing  but  good  meat  is  sent  dead  to  London  ? — The  very  best. 

6261.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  that  ? — I think  it  is  they  find  the  best  market;  it  is 
a mere  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

6262.  And  apart  from  London,  picking  out  the  best  meat,  it  finds  it  best  to  kill  for  itself  ? 

— Yes,  two-thirds  they  kill  for  themselves,  and  three-fourths  of  the  other  third  is  the  choice  pieces. 

6263.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  you  could  state  on  this  subject  that  would  help  us  ? 

— All  I wish  to  say  is  this — That  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  those  up-country  slaughtering 
places  is  concerned,  I see  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  railway  transit  part  of  the  question ; and  as 
far  as  we,  the  Railway  Commissioners,  are  concerned,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  afford  every  facility 
in  the  matter  of  rates  or  in  the  matter  of  convenient  cars  for  the  transit  and  proper  reception  rooms 
when  it  arrives  at  the  station  to  encourage  and  develop  the  trade.  That  is  our  intention,  and  I do 
not  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out;  but  as  to  whether  you  can  altogether  supply 
Melbourne  with  dead  meat,  and  have  no  live  stock,  I do  not  think  you  will  ever  manage  that. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Joseph  Miller  sworn  and  examined. 

Joseph  Miller, 

6264.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  address? — (c/o  G.  G.  Brown  & Co.,)  32  Collins-  0th 0ct- 1888* 
street  west. 

6265.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a sanitarian  and  commission  agent. 

6266.  By  sanitarian,  do  you  mean  you  do  sanitary  work  ? — A little,  not  on  a great  scale. 

6267.  You  have  made  a request  to  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — 

Yes. 

6268.  You  have  prepared  your  evidence  in  the  form  of  a written  statement  ? — Yes — \_reading 
the  same , as  follows: — ] 

“I  have  been  interested  in  the  management  of  abattoirs  since  boyhood.  For  many  years  in  my  native  town  of 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  I made  use  of  the  blood  and  refuse  of  two  butchers'  slaughter-houses  in  the  town  for  manure. 

In  order  to  make  the  removal  of  these  matters  inoffensive,  I invented  the  following  efficient  disinfecting  compound : — 

Desiccated  spent  tanners’ bark  * ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  112  lbs. 

Portland  cement  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  28  ,, 

Chloride  of  zinc  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

Decomposed  sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ,, 

These  slaughter-houses  were  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  in  close  proximity  to  dwelling-houses,  but  never  caused  the 
slightest  nuisance,  because  they  were  kept  scrupulously  clean,  were  well-drained  and  ventilated,  and  the  above  disinfectant 
was  freely  used.  The  floors  were  paved  with  brick,  with  a good  fall  to  the  drainage -pits.  I think  abattoirs  should  be 
constructed  on  a good  sound  foundation,  and  every  stone  or  brick  of  the  floor  laid  in  cement  of  the  best  quality,  or  in 
asphalt.  The  buildings  should  be  above  the  grass-line,  but  should  have  apartments  below  this  for  the  reception  of  refuse. 

They  should  be  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  and  flushing  apparatus.  If  properly  constructed  it  is  immaterial  how  near 
abattoirs  are  to  a city.  I possess  the  plans  and  specifications  of  a furnace  for  fat-boiling  pans  which  consumes  its  own 
sinoke  and  the  ill  odours  from  the  fat.  It  was  devised  by  my  father,  in  1794,  and  was  in  use  in  the  heart  of  the  town.”  f 

6269.  Is  there  any  further  matter  you  desire  to  state  to  us  ? — No,  I think  not. 

6270.  Has  it  never  been  patented  ?— No;  my  father  could  not  go  to  that  expense,  and  he 
died  before  anything  of  that  kind  was  attempted,  and  I have  never  introduced  it  in  this  country; 
and  I think  of  taking  out  a patent  for  it  in  all  the  colonies.  X The  idea  is,  that  it  consumes  all  the 
smell  and  all  the  nasty  odour  that  you  notice  in  going  past  Footscray  in  the  trains,  and  which  is 
so  abominable  to  ladies. 

6271.  That  consumes  the  smoke  entirely? — Very  nearly  so.  It  is  what  you  may  term  a 
good  old  system  of  consuming  smoke  and  the  steam  from  boiling-down  vats. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


» In  Victoria,  lignite  ground  into  powder  would  be  good  as  it  would  take  up  the  free  ammonia  quicker  and  retain  it. 
t Also  used  in  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Bedford,  London,  and  Birmingham,  &c. 

} i would  prefer  to  negotiate  for  it  with  the  Government,  as  I am  too  poor  to  take  out  a patent  for  some  time  to  come. 
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F.  J.  Gomm, 
23rd  Oct.  1888. 


TUESDAY,  23kd  OCTOBER,  1888. 

Present : 

Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair ; 

W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B.,  T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 

A.  P.  Akehnrst,  Esq.,  P.M.,  R.  Reid,  Esq. 

C.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Frederick  James  Gomm  sworn  and  examined. 

6272.  By  the  Commission. — You  are  the  town  clerk  of  Footscray  ?— Yes. 

6273.  In  February  last,  I believe  a deputation,  in  which  the  borough  of  Footscray  was 
represented,  waited  upon  the  Premier  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  noxious  trades  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Footscray  ? — It  was  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

6274.  They  suggested  that  if  the  Government  could  see  no  way  of  taking  immediate  action 
for  the  removal  of  those  trades,  a Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  ? 
—Yes. 

6275.  What  is  your  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  metropolitan 
abattoirs  as  affecting  Footscray  ? — They  pollute  the  river  to  a very  great  extent,  and  so  cause  a 
nuisance.  The  abattoirs  are  not  within  our  boundary. 

6276.  Do  you  attribute  any  offence  to  the  present  condition  of  the  abattoirs  as  affecting  the 
ratepayers  of  Footscray,  apart  from  the  pollution  of  the  river  ? — I could  not  say. 

6277.  In  your  opinion,  should  such  pollution  of  the  river  be  prevented  by  the  complete 
removal  of  the  abattoirs  to  some  other  site,  or  could  it  be  prevented  by  some  less  drastic  measure  ? 
— The  pollution  of  the  river  should  be  prevented  ; there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

6278.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  officially  as  to  whether  removal  of  the  abattoirs 
is  necessary  ? — I know  nothing  about  the  abattoirs. 

6279.  Turning  to  the  noxious  trades  in  Footscray  itself,  what  are  the  chief  trades  to  the 
presence  of  which  in  Footscray  objection  is  taken  ? — The  bone-mills  and  slaughter-houses.  There 
are  two  bone-mills  on  the  Saltwater  River,  and  there  are  two  private  slaughter-houses;  they  are  a 
very  great  nuisance. 

6280.  Is  objection  taken  to  any  of  the  other  trades  ? — No,  I have  not  heard  an  objection 
to  any  of  the  other  trades.  There  are  tanneries,  fellmongeries,  sugar  works,  and  other  works,  but 
the  principal  objection  is  taken  to  the  bone-mills  and  slaughter-houses,  because  they  pollute  the 
river  to  a very  great  extent. 

6281.  Do  you  object  to  the  presence  of  bone-mills  on  any  other  ground  ? — Yes,  they  are 
a nuisance  to  the  place  and  to  the  residents.  Whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  north-east, 
or  east,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  doors  and  windows  open.  They  are  very  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  that  portion  of  the  town  lying  between  the  Williamstown  Railway  and  the  river. 

6282.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  the  presence  of  these  trades  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  ? — I could  not  say. 

6283.  Have  any  cases  of  ill-health  distinctly  traceable  to  them  been  brought  under  your 
notice  ? — I could  not  say.  The  health  officer  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  that  matter  than  I am. 

6284.  He  has  not  complained  to  you  ? — Not  on  that  point.  He  has  often  complained  to 
the  council  of  the  nuisance,  and  advised  that  strict  measures  should  be  taken  to  abate  the 
nuisance. 

6285.  Taking,  in  the  first  place,  the  manure  works  and  bone-mills  in  Footscray,  do  you 
think  that  their  present  offensive  condition,  to  which  you  have  referred,  could  be  in  a large  degree 
removed  by  a more  stringent  supervision  ? — I think  so. 

6286.  Why,  then,  is  this  partial  remedy  not  applied? — I do  not  know.  The  local  board  of 
health  have  taken  steps  on  more  than  one  occasion  against  the  proprietors — against  both  the  bone- 
mills— and  have  obtained  convictions  against  them,  but  these  proceedings  are  very  expensive,  and 
they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  spend  much  more  of  the  ratepayers’  money  in  such  a manner.  It  is  an 
expensive  mode,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Saltwater  River ; the  Yarra 
Pollution  Act  does  not  protect  the  tributaries.  I may  say  we  are  now  framing  a bye-law  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Saltwater  River  within  our  boundaries.  Mr.  Hodges  is  settling  the 
bye-law,  but,  owing  to  technical  difficulties,  it  is  not  yet  ready. 

6287.  Take  an  explicit  case — could  not  your  council  stoj)  such  an  offence  as  arises  at 
Cuming,  Smith,  and  Co.’s  from  those  large  accumulations  of  refuse  that  have  evidently  been 
gathering  together  for  many  months?— I have  not  heard  of  any  large  accumulations.  No  formal 
complaint  has  been  made  to  the  council  against  that  particular  establishment. 

6288.  Have  you  visited  that  place  lately?— I have  not. 

6289.  I may  inform  you  there  are  accumulations  of  refuse  there,  that  in  a very  crude  fashion 
were  undergoing  the  process  of  drying,  and  when  those  accumulations  are  sjn-ead  out  in  the  open  a 
very  nasty  odour  arises? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I know  a very  strong  smell  arises  from  the  bone- 
mills,  but  the  part  of  the  town  where  I am  residing  would  not  be  affected  by  the  smell  from  Cuming, 
Smith,  and  Co.’s ; so  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

6290.  Are  you  aware  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  import  new  machinery  to  remedy  this 
evil  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  evil.  I know  they  have  imported  machinery. 

I was  under  the  impression  it  was  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

6291.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  at  Ilallenstein’s  tannery  ? — No,  I have 
heard  no  complaint. 
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6292.  You  have  not  visited  it  to  see  ? — No,  I have  not. 

6293.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  some  of  the  smaller  factories  in  Footscray, 
such  as  Kepert’s  little  tanning  place  ? — No.  If  I had  received  information  as  to  what  questions 
you  would  desire  information  upon,  I would  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  information  upon  these 
matters.  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these  places.  The  health  officer  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  do  that. 

6294.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  at  Kepert’s  little  place  there  are  accumulations 
of  waste  matter  that  have  been  accumulating  for  months  ? — I should  be  rather  surprised  to  hear 
that.  No  complaint  has  been  lodged  with  the  council  or  the  local  board  of  health  in  connexion 

with  the  matter. 

6295.  Does  your  inspector  wait  until  a complaint  is  lodged.  Is  it  not  part  of  his  duty  to  look 
round  for  himself? — Yes. 

6296.  He  surely  could  have  seen  what  we  saw  the  other  day,  if  he  opened  his  eyes  ? — 
I cannot  say  as  to  that.  He  has  not  reported  to  the  council. 

6297.  The  point  I am  coming  to  is  this — if  your  board  of  health  exercised  its  powers,  and 
put  slight  pressure  on  these  larger  establishments,  could  not  these  grounds  of  offence  be  removed  to 
a large  extent  ? — We  have  spent  a great  deal  of  money;  we  have  taken  very  expensive  proceedings 
against  Cockbill,  and  Blyth,  Irvine,  and  Binney.  The  local  board  have  spent  as  much  money  as 
they  were  justified  in  spending  out  of  the  revenue. 

6298.  Did  your  prosecutions  fail  ? — No,  we  obtained  convictions  in  both  cases. 

6299.  Then  how  did  you  suffer  expense  ? — You  cannot  take  legal  proceedings  without 
expense.  The  costs  you  recover  do  not  fully  recoup  you  for  your  outlay.  You  are  bound  to  lose 
money. 

6300.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  these  proceedings  have  deterred  the  council  from 
instituting  proceedings  unless  the  cases  were  very  glaring  ? — Yes. 

6301.  In  your  opinion,  then,  could  a remedy  be  found  for  any  of  the  existing  offences,  by 
more  stringent  regulations  of  the  trades  in  their  present  site  ? — Yes.  At  least,  when  I say  that,  it 
transpired  in  court  during  the  hearing  of  those  cases  that  I have  referred  to  that  they  could  erect 
certain  machinery  that  would  almost  render  the  establishments  innocuous,  or  to  a very  great  extent. 
In  fact,  they  promised  to  do  so  at  the  time. 

6302.  Has  their  attention  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  erecting  that  machinery 
since  the  prosecution  ? — Their  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  it  by  me.  I believe  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  has  visited  the  place,  and  remonstrated  with  them,  but  for  that  I must  refer  you  to  him. 

6303.  Supposing,  then,  it  were  determined  that  these  noxious  trades  should  be  removed, 
would  your  council  entertain  objection  to  their  being  grouped  together  on  Coode  Island  ? — I cannot 
say;  the  matter  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  council  in  that  light;  but  I think  objection  would 
be  made.  At  the  time  that  deputation  waited  upon  the  Minister,  it  was  suggested  that  a site  should 
be  set  apart  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Point  Cook,  I believe,  with  a branch  line  from  the 
Geelong  railway. 

6304.  On  Crown  lands  ? — I do  not  know  if  there  are  any  Crown  lands  there  or  not. 

6305.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  to  report  to  the  council  such  cases  as 
have  been  referred  to  here  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6306.  If  it  was,  then  what  is  the  reason  he  did  not  ? — I cannot  say  ; it  is  the  first  I have 
heard  of  it.  He  has  not  reported  it. 

6307.  One  place  was  in  such  a state  that  one  could  hardly  pass  along  the  path  in  an  ordinary 
way  without  observing  it,  to  say  nothing  of  going  in  to  look.  It  would  attract  the  attention  of  any 
ordinary  passer-by  ? — I may  mention  that  the  inspector  called  the  attention  of  the  local  board  the 
other  day  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  at  Michaelis,  Hallenstein’s,  if  you  refer  to  that. 

6308.  I refer  to  the  fact  that  very  crude  methods  of  drying  things  are  adopted — frame- 
works put  all  over  the  ground,  and  the  fleshings  put  out  upon  them  in  a way  that  is  unsightly,  if 
not  offensive.  There  was  a want  of  care — old  bundles  of  hair  had  been  allowed  to  remain  for 
years,  when  they  could  easily  have  been  removed  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

6309.  I do  not  say  there  is  anything  frightfully  offensive  about  Hallensteiu’s,  but  there 
was  a want  of  thoroughness  in  dealing  with  those  matters.  The  point  that  impressed  itself  upon 
the  members  of  the  Commission  was,  that  with  a little  pressure  from  the  local  board  a great  deal  of 
this  trouble  could  be  removed  ? — The  local  board  are  most  willing  to  assist  in  the  abatement  of 
these  nuisances. 

6310.  With  regard  to  the  private  abattoirs  on  the  banks  of  the  Saltwater  River,  should  they 
be  retained  ? — No;  I think  they  ought  not  to  be  retained. 

6311.  What  hinders  their  removal  ? — They  are  on  private  property — they  are  vested 

interests. 

6312.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 
Our  solicitors  say  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  cancel  a licence  when  once  issued.  These  licences  have 
been  in  existence  for  years.  When  they  were  granted,  the  place  was  not  so  thickly  populated,  and 
they  were  not  so  great  a nuisance  as  they  are  now.  I am  speaking  of  the  slaughter-houses  now. 

6313.  If  you  think  their  existence  is  really  injurious,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  local  board  to 
refuse  the  issue  of  the  licence  ? — In  one  instance  we  refused  to  issue  a licence,  and  were  compelled 
to  issue  it.  They  took  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  held  that,  unless  we  could  prove 
anything  against  the  character  of  the  person  or  the  situation  of  the  place,  we  could  not  refuse  to 
issue  it,  and  we  had  to  do  so. 

6314.  Could  you  not  make  such  regulations,  requiring  proper  appliances,  proper  drains,  and 
proper  general  management  of  these  private  abattoirs,  that  they  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
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discontinue  operations  there? — We  have  done  that  in  a great  many  cases.  We  have  taken  pro- 
ceedings several  times  against  the  lessee  of  one  of  those  houses — Charles  Alexander,  of  Collingwood 
notoriety.  He  has  always  managed  to  gain  the  day  through  some  quibble  or  legal  flaw.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  deal  with  him  properly. 

0315.  You  have  not  been  able  to  show  he  has  been  the  cause  of  an  avoidable  nuisance? — 
No;  the  greatest  nuisance  is  the  pollution  of  the  river.  We  cannot  deal  -with  that,  on  account  of 
the  Yarra  Pollution  Act  not  dealing  with  the  tributaries.  I am  quoting  Messrs.  Gillott,  Croker, 
and  Snowden’s  opinion. 

6316.  Then  what  general  recommendation  would  you  make  to  this  Commission  for  the  more 
effective  suppression  of  nuisances  ? — That  is  rather  a difficult  question  to  answer.  The  general  opinion 
down  there  is  that  special  legislation  is  required — that  Parliament  should  take  steps  in  the  matter. 
We  are,  to  a great  extent,  powerless. 

6317.  With  a view  to  their  removal? — Their  entire  removal. 

6318.  In  what  way  do  the  abattoirs  pollute  the  river  ? — They  run  the  garbage  into  the  river. 

6319.  What  do  you  call  garbage  ? — The  blood  and  offal. 

6320.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  private  abattoirs  ? — Yes. 

6321.  I mean  the  Melbourne  abattoirs  ? — I do  not  know  anything  of  that.  They  do  pollute 
the  river,  but  that  is  not  within  our  district.  Our  health  officer  has  never  reported  upon  that;  it 
is  outside  our  boundary. 

6322.  You  say  the  Melbourne  abattoirs  pollute  the  river.  How  do  they  do  it  ? — The  drainage. 

I cannot  say  what  it  is  from  personal  knowledge. 

6323.  Have  you  noticed  the  pollution  yourself? — No,  I have  not. 

6324.  Are  these  establishments — the  slaughter-houses  and  the  others — in  the  hands  of  private 
persons  or  licensees  ? — The  licensees  are  in  some  instances  the  tenants.  The  land  is  not  Crown  land; 
it  belongs  to  private  persons. 

6325.  Then,  if  your  suggestion  that  they  should  be  removed  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
compensation  ? — Those  vested  interests  would  have  to  be  considered,  certainly. 

6326.  Those  people  went  to  Footscray  to  establish  those  industries  at  a time  when  Footscray 
was  as  distant  from  Melbourne  as  Point  Cook  is  now? — Yes,  just  so;  the  population  was  not 
so  large. 

6327.  The  population  has  grown  round  these  noxious  trades  all  the  time — they  have  put  up 
with  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  and  progress  has  been  made? — 
Not  so  much  in  this  quarter  of  the  town. 

6328.  It  would  be  a hardship  to  compel  those  people  to  move  without  granting  compensa- 
tion?— Yes.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair. 

6329.  Is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Footscray  against  the  continuance  of 
these  trades  ? — Yes,  a very  strong  feeling. 

6330.  Has  the  subject  of  compensation  been  considered  by  the  municipal  authorities? — 
No,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  entertain  that. 

6331.  In  the  Municipal  Act  the  authority  is  given  to  a municipal  council  to  compensate 
persons  who  have  to  move? — Yes,  but  our  revenue  would  not  permit  that. 

6332.  And  you  want  to  come  on  the  country  ? — The  country  is  in  a better  position  to  frame 
and  enforce  a law  dealing  with  the  matter. 

6333.  If  these  trades  are  a nuisance  to  the  Footscray  people,  it  is  the  Footscray  people  who  ' 
ought  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  them? — We  consider  it  is  a public  matter,  not  a local  one.  The 
main  lines  of  railway  pass  these  bone-mills,  and  people  travelling  to  all  parts  of  the  country  suffer 
this  nuisance. 

6334.  The  Local  Government  Act  appears  to  consider  it  is  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to 
correct  any  nuisance  in  its  boundaries ; and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  shift  any  of  those  establish- 
ments, it  is  for  the  rates  of  the  municipality  to  pay  the  compensation? — It  would  exhaust  all  our 
rates  for  years  to  come. 

6335.  You  are  aware  of  that  clause  ? — I am  aware  of  that  clause. 

6336.  That  reasonable  compensation  is  to  be  paid  and  given  by  the  municipality? — We  have 
never  considered  the  matter  in  that  light  at  all.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  do  so. 

6337.  Do  you  think,  if  instead  of  giving  compensation  an  order  could  be  issued  that  after 
a certain  date  the  nuisance  is  to  cease  it  would  have  any  effect  ? — We  have  issued  such  orders,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  them ; they  still  exist. 

6338.  Do  these  people  have  to  get  a licence  from  the  council  ? — Yes. 

6339.  Could  you  not  suspend  the  licence  if  they  do  not  carry  on  in  a proper  manner  ? — Yes, 
we  might  try  that  course. 

6340.  If  there  are  these  fearful  odours,  should  not  the  people  of  Footscray  do  the  best  they 
could  before  looking  to  Parliament  ? — We  have  done  the  best  we  can.  We  have  spent  a good  deal 
of  money  in  litigation  from  time  to  time.  There  is  another  thing — the  nuisance  is  not  altogether 
local.  The  Harbour  Trust  have  prevented  the  nuisance  within  their  boundaries,  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  within  our  boundaries  ; but  the  nuisance  exists  above  us  also — in  Essendon  and 
Flemington — therefore  it  is  a general  nuisance. 

6341.  The  more  general  it  is  the  more  necessity  for  a borough  like  Footscray  to  set  the  law 
in  operation  as  far  as  it  can  ? — We  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

6342.  In  the  case  where  the  Supreme  Court  compelled  you  to  issue  the  licence,  was  it 
represented  that  the  establishment  was  a nuisance  ? — Yes,  it  was  represented  that  that  was  why 
we  did  not  issue  it.  It  was  held  that  all  we  had  to  do  with  was  the  character  of  the  licensee  and 
position  of  the  establishment. 
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6343.  That  applies  to  slaughtering  licences  ?— Only  to  slaughtering  licences. 

6344.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  your  issuing  an  edict  with  regard  to  noxious  trades,  that  83rd  Oct.  1888. 
after  a certain  date  they  must  cease  to  be  a nuisance,  and  if  they  continued  to  be  a nuisance  after 

that  date  withdraw  their  licence  ? — I do  not  know  if  we  have  that  power.  . 

6345.  The  noxious  trades  have  not  a licence  strictly.  They  pay  registrations  fees  t—  ikat 


IS  Jill 

6346  If  a man  gets  a licence,  and  continues  to  pay  his  fee,  I do  not  know  if  the  borough 
have  power  to  cancel  it  ?— No,  we  have  not.  The  remedy  was  suggested  that  we  should  prosecute 
and  prosecute  until  it  became  too  hot  for  them,  but  that  is  rather  an  expensive  process  ; moie  so 

than  we  could  afford.  . , , , , . , , 

6347  No  doubt,  it  is  very  discouraging  work.  In  a great  many  cases  the  magistrates 

will  fine  a man  20s.,  and  give  the  council  20s.  costs,  and  they  have  been  put  to  the  expense  of  ten 
guineas  for  bringing  a solicitor  out  from  town,  and  witnesses  ?— Yes,  we  have  paid  ten  guineas  lor 
a medical  certificate.  • 

6348.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  council  had  that  power  to  withhold  a 
licence? — Yes;  I think  so. 

6349.  If  people  had  power  to  appeal  to  the  Central  Board,  they  could  very  quickly  set  some 

of  those  places  in  order  ?— Yes.  . , , , . ..  ...  . 0 ^ , i 

6350.  You  said  the  garbage  from  the  private  abattoirs  went  into  the  river  i— Garbage  and 


Offal 

6351.  What  does  the  offal  consist  of? — That  I could  not  say;  I have  not  inquired  into  that. 

Onr  health  officer  could  satisfy  you  about  that.  . 

6352.  What  is  it  you  mean  by  garbage  and  offal  ? — Some  portions  ol  the  animals  are 
washed  down  through  the  drain  into  the  river.  These  drains  are  supposed  to  have  catches  to  stop 
the  flow  into  the  river,  and  they  do  lower  these  catches  when  anybody  is  about;  but  when  his  back 
is  turned  the  catches  are  raised,  and  the  whole  is  swept  into  the  river. 

6353.  That  is  something  beyond  the  blood  ? — Yes,  paunches. 

6354.  Intestines  ? — I do  not  know  myself.  I am  speaking  of  what  the  health  officer  lias 

informed  me  from  time  to  time.  m „ Tr  . , , T . , , ,, 

6355.  You  have  had  formal  reports  to  that  effect  ? — les.  At  any  rate,  I have  had  verbal 

reports,  if  not  written  ones. 

6356.  Does  your  inspector  act  under  any  specific  directions,  other  than  the  bye-laws  ? — JNo. 
6357!  Has  he  any  directions  from  the  council  as  to  what  he  should  do,  or  should  not  do,  as 

to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  carry  out  his  work— as  to  reporting,  or  keeping  a note-book  ?— 
He  reports  fortnightly,  and  in  a glaring  case  he  reports  at  once,  and  gets  instructions  to  act.  In 
certain  cases,  he  has  power  to  act  without  special  authority,  and  he  takes  steps;  we  instruct  him  to 
do  so. 

6358.  And  he  does  do  it  ?— He  does  do  it. 

6359.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  to  the  Commission  on  this  matter  r I 
do  not  think  I can  give  you  any  further  information. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


TUESDAY,  20th  NOVEMBER,  1888. 


Present: 

A.  P.  Akehurst,  Esq., 

Professor  D.  Orme  Masson, 

C.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E., 


in  the  Chair; 

W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B. 


Richard  W.  Kitchen  sworn  and  examined. 

6360.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  at  present  an  estate  agent,  R^KaAen, 

and  have  been  for  years.  My  profession  is  civil  engineer.  _ 

6361.  You  appear  here  to-day  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  the  noxious  trades  of  I ootscray  t 

—Yes. 

6362.  You  have  offered  to  give  some  evidence  ? — Yes. 

6363.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say?— Will  you  ask  me  some  questions 
on  the  subject? 

6364.  What  is  your  acquaintance  with  them? — Thirty-eight  years. 

6365.  You  have  been  resident  where? — Melbourne  and  suburbs. 

6366.  Have  you  lived  in  Footscray  ? — I have  lived  there  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

6367.  Can  you  say  whether,  as  a member  of  the  population,  generally  you  have  experienced 

yourself  any  nuisance  from  the  trades  usually  called  u noxious  ? — Yes,  we  have,  from  the  boiling- 
down  establishments,  very  considerably.  I mean,  by  boiling  down,  where  they  make  guano,  and 
where  they  boil  down  the  refuse  from  butchers’  shops.  _ 

6368.  When  is  it  principally  noticeable? — When  they  are  taking  the  material  out  of  the 
vats  to  put  it  on  the  floors.  It  is  so  bad  that  you  wish  yourself  out  of  the  place. 
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Rl“en-  _ 6369.  Within  what  distance? — We  live  within  half-a-mile  of  one  place,  and  within  a 

20th  Nov.  1888.  mile  of  others.  Mr.  Cuming  at  one  time  did  not  make  this  manure  from  “ hashmygandi,”  which 
is  what  they  call  the  “ butchers’  refuse.” 

6370.  At  what  periods  of  the  day  was  this  principally  noticeable? — It  is  not  every  day;  but 
when  they  boil  down  they  take  all  the  fat  out,  and  empty  the  vats.  It  is  generally  two  or  three  times 
a week,  very  often  on  Sunday  morning,  about  one  or  two  o’clock. 

6371.  In  the  middle  of  the  day? — The  middle  of  the  night;  and  the  night  is  principally  the 
time  they  seem  to  open  the  vats  and  take  out  the  refuse. 

6372.  To  what  extent  is  this  annoying  ? — It  is  a very  disagreeable  and  disgusting  smell. 

6373.  Sickening? — Yes,  it  is  something  after  the  same  smell  as  if  night-carts  had  passed 
down  the  street,  and  you  got  the  effluvium  just  after  it  passed.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  unbearable 
sometimes. 

6374.  What  other  trades  are  there  that  are  disagreeable? — We  have  not  had  any  except 
those  where  they  boil  up  meat  and  refuse  from  butchers  shops. 

6375.  Have  you  visited  those  places  yourself? — Yes. 

6376.  Have  you  anjffhing  specially  to  say  with  regard  to  them  as  to  the  way  the  business  is 
conducted? — Yes,  I know  the  parties  very  well — Irvine  and  Binney. 

6377.  Does  anything  strike  you  about  their  business  ? — That  is,  as  to  the  smell,  you  mean. 
My  opinion  is,  they  cannot  adopt  any  means  to  do  it  without  making  this  smell.  As  far  as  I know, 
they  use  this  cake  salt  (a  refuse  material  made  from  the  manufacture  of  muriatic  acid)  very  con- 
siderably, and  the  more  they  use  it  the  more  expensive  it  makes  the  product. 

6378.  Anything  they  have  tried,  you  think,  has  been  a failure  ? — A complete  failure. 

6379.  The  whole  of  the  establishments,  as  far  as  you  know,  are  equally  bad  ? — Yes,  of  the 
same  kind.  Those  boiling-down  establishments  are  all  the  same. 

6380.  Have  you  noticed  any  particular  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  to  minimize  the 
matter  ? — Yes,  they  have  all  experimented,  but  it  has  been  a failure  always  ; as  a rule,  they  boil 
down  rotten  meat  to  commence  with.  It  is  brought  down  there,  and  they  have  to  boil  it  down  to 
extract  the  fat,  which  pays  them  very  well. 

6381.  Have  you  noticed  the  condition  of  the  establishments  ? — The  places  are  kept  clean,  I 

think. 

6382.  Have  you  noticed  any  heaps  of  refuse  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  in  the  place,  spread  on 
the  floors  and  put  in  heaps  of  30  or  40  tons. 

6383.  Is  that  kept  a considerable  length  of  time  ? — I conld  not  say  that.  It  has  to  be  kept 
till  they  dry  it,  and  then  they  grind  the  bones  with  the  “ hashmygandi  ” and  the  meat  then  called 
guano. 

6384.  Are  there  any  other  trades  which  are  a source  of  nuisance  ? — The  slaughter-yards  are, 
in  a way,  as  far  as  the  river  is  concerned,  but  where  we  live,  in  Footscray,  we  do  not  feel  the  smell 
from  the  slaughter-houses.  As  a rule,  the  stuff  is  taken  away  from  them  quickly. 

6385.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  smell,  when  they  are  drying  that  stuff  after  it  is 
spread  out  ? — Then  they  cover  it  with  this  cake  salt. 

6386.  Does  it  smell  then  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  worst  time. 

6387.  Is  that  left  a considerable  length  of  time  ?— It  must  be  left  till  they  take  up  all  the 
moisture. 

6388.  Is  it  left  after  that  ? — I cannot  say  that.  In  fact,  it  is  so  bad  that  people  will  not  live 

near  it. 

6389.  What  other  trades  are  there  at  Footscray  that  have  created  a nuisance  ? — I do  not 
know  any.  The  slaughter-yards  and  the  tanneries,  but  the  tanneries  have  nothing  bad  in  them. 
In  fact,  they  are  rather  desirable  than  otherwise. 

6390.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  tanneries  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

6391.  What  is  the  state  in  which  they  are  kept  ? — They  are  kept  pretty  clean — in  very  fair 
order.  There  is  nothing  dirty  or  slovenly  about  them. 

6392.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  offer  as  to  the  removal  of  those  trades. 
You  know  the  municipality  of  Footscray  represented  to  the  Government  the  advisability  of  remov- 
ing them? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  indeed  to  remove  them.  If  they  were  away,  it 
would  mean  doubling  the  population  and  trebling  the  price  of  land.  The  best  part  of  Footscray, 
the  original  township,  is  almost  deserted.  I mean,  by  that,  that  there  are  not  houses  built  there — 
there  is  too  much  spare  grund. 

6393.  Unoccupied  ground,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

6394.  It  is  not  the  case  that  a number  of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  trades  have 
been  abandoned  ? — No. 

6395.  Simply,  the  ground  near  them  has  not  been  built  on  ? — That  is  it.  There  is  a great 
quantity  there.  There  is  more  on  that  side — the  lower  township  ground — than  the  other  side. 

6396.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  trades  ? — Yes. 

5397.  You  have  lived  there  for  18  years,  and  have  known  it  some  30  years  ? — Yes. 

6398.  When  you  first  became  acquainted  with  Footscray,  were  there  many  trades  ? — No. 
Hayes  had  a place  where  he  made  a sheep-dip,  and  he  built  a large  place;  and  on  that  site  Irvine 
and  Binney  have  their  place. 

6399.  How  did  those  trades  spring  up  ? — They  came  from  the  river  originally;  they  got  paid 
for  coming  here  from  the  Harbour  Trust  or  the  Town  Council. 

6400.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — Ten  or  eleven  years. 

6401.  Was  that  the  commencement  of  the  noxious  trades  ? — That  was  the  reason  they  came 
to  Footscray ; they  were  paid  to  come  from  there,  and  then  Cockbill  followed. 
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6402.  Was  there  any  objection  or  opposition  raised  by  the  inhabitants  ? — There  were  a great  R w.  Rac^n, 
many  who  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  hut  others  thought  it  would  bring  a lot  of  20th  Nov.hsss. 
population,  but  the  majority  did  not  want  them  to  come. 

6403.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  prevent  their  coming  ? — No  organized  attempt;  simply 
ordinary  town  gossip  that  it  was  a bad  thing  they  came. 

6404.  No  formal  objection  or  opposition  ? — No.  In  fact,  at  the  opening  of  their  place,  they 
gave  a little  spread — I was  there  myself — and  they  said  at  that  time  they  had  appliances  which 
would  minimize  the  whole  of  the  stinks  from  the  place,  and  they  would  not  cause  a stink,  and  on 
those  terms  we  could  not  object  to  their  coming. 

6405.  Then  for  some  time  there  was  no  objection  ? — No,  not  for  a short  time. 

6406.  Did  not  the  council  of  Footscray  rather  encourage  them  than  otherwise  ? — Yes,  one 
portion  did,  but  not  the  whole  of  them.  I think  the  majority  did. 

6407.  That  was  in  the  hope  of  their  employing  a large  number  of  men,  and  bringing  popu- 
lation, and  increasing  the  rates  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  idea,  but  a very  false  one. 

6408.  There  was  no  formulated  opposition  ? — No,  merely  talk  against  it,  but  the  council 
seemed  to  favour  it — the  majority  of  them. 

6409.  The  majority  of  the  council  were  in  favour  of  that  particular  trade  ? — Yes,  with  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  they  would  not  make  a nuisance,  and,  of  course,  we  were  deceived  in 

that  understanding. 

6410.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  by  way  of  reducing  this 
nuisance  or  getting  rid  of  it  ? — I think  the  best  plan  is  for  the  Government  to  indemnify  them 
for  it.  Of  course,  we  shall  all  have  to  go  in  the  same  proportion ; it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

district. 

6411.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  you  know  the  council  and  borough  can  do  it  under  their 
Act,  if  they  want  to  get  rid  of  a noxious  trade,  and  to  compensate  ? — I was  not  aware  that  they 

could  do  that. 

6412.  They  have  power  under  the  Act  to  compensate  a person  they  want  to  get  rid  of,  and 
these  trades,  being  such  a nuisance  to  Footscray,  why  should  not  that  course  be  followed? — In  the 
first  place,  they  gave  £800  for  the  land,  and  now  that  is  worth  £2,000  an  acre,  and  I think  that  is 
very  good  profit  for  them. 

6413.  That  would  show  the  compensation  would  be  very  little? — Yes,  very  little,  to  pay 

them. 

6414.  Then  surely  the  council  could  easily  pay;  why  should  the  country  at  large  pay  for  it? 

— It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  to  move  the  nuisance,  so  that  they  will  not  be  a nuisance 
to  any  body.  They  come  like  a firebrand  into  the  midst  of  a municipality  that  is  settled,  and  then 
they  destroy  it;  whereas  if  they  went  to  a distance,  where  no  houses  are,  and  people  came  round,  no 
one  could  complain. 

6415.  You  say  there  was  a good  deal  of  unoccupied  land  at  the  time  they  came,  and  it  has 
remained  ? — It  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  original  township  would  be  about  600 

acres. 

6416.  In  your  judgment,  through  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land,  very  little  compen- 
sation would  be  payable? — Not  any  at  all.  I think  the  price  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  I have  brought  a plan  to  show  the  position  of  those  places. 

6417.  To  whom  does  the  land  belong? — To  various  people  in  the  district. 

6418.  Not  to  the  council? — No. 

6419.  Do  the  owners  of  the  buildings  own  the  land? — Yes,  they  own  it. 

6420.  Then  you  cannot  bring  in  the  increased  value  as  compensation.  Do  you  remember 
McMeikan’s  place,  a little  further  down  the  river? — Yes.  That  was  a great  nuisance,  too,  at  the 
time.  He  did  the  same  thing  exactly;  he  boiled  down  this  “ hashmygandi.” — [ The  witness  exhibited 
and  explained  the  plan.] 

6421.  Has  not  a special  value  come  from  using  the  land  for  manufacturing  purposes  ; it  is 
not  suitable  for  residences  ? — No,  it  would  not  do  for  residential  purposes  at  all. 

6422.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  ? — Only  that  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
district  if  they  were  away  from  it.  I know  plenty  of  manufacturers  who  would  come  down  there, 
if  they  were  away.  Mr.  Bevan,  and  his  employe’s  of  the  carriage  works,  objects  to  it  very  much. 

6423.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they  have  carried  on  those  noxious 
trades  without  offence  by  adopting  suitable  appliances  ? — No.  Do  they  use  the  same  material  as 
they  do  here,  this  “ hashmygandi  ?” 

6424.  Yes,  and  in  operating  on  it  they  do  so  as  to  cause  no  nuisance  ? — I was  not  aware  that 
they  could  minimize  the  smell  altogether  from  the  rotten  meat.  I think  that  it  is  nothing  else. 

When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  vats  they  must  have  some  means,  and  they  have  none;  they  have  air- 
tight vats  and  a shaft,  and  we  get  it  from  the  shaft.  I know  of  no  means  except  chemicals,  and 
that,  I suppose,  would  destroy  the  manure.  They  use  the  cake  salt  largely  to  try  to  deodorize  it. 

I wish  very  much  to  object  to  the  slaughter-yards  allowing  the  blood  to  run  into  the  river  ; it 
causes  a great  deal  of  nuisance  in  the  river  about  there;  and  then  there  is  another  thing,  that  drain, 
the  cut  canal  from  North  Melbourne,  that  runs  into  Footscray  into  the  very  centre  of  the  wharf. 

The  nuisance  from  that  is  very  considerable.  When  the  tide  comes  back  it  brings  the  black  mud 
back,  and  the  smell  is  very  bad.  In  fact,  it  is  so  bad  that  a gentleman  with  boats  there  cannot 
carry  on  business,  and  intends  to  sell  out. 

6425.  Is  that  the  Flemington  Creek  you  mean  ? — Yes,  the  same  one  that  comes  through 
North  Melbourne  and  down  by  the  swamp  roads — we  call  it  the  canal.  Of  course,  now  it  is 
pretty  well  filled  up. 
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6426.  Is  there  a more  or  less  constant  offensive  smell  from  that? — Always;  it  is  always 
the  same.  I recommended  some  years  ago  that  they  put  locks  across  it  here  and  there,  and 
when  the  tide  was  up  stop  it  up,  and  when  the  tide  went  hack  flush  it,  hut  then  it  would  all 
go  into  the  river,  though  it  kept  the  drain  clear. 

6427.  That  is  principally  house  drainage? — Yes,  it  smells  very  foetid. 

6428.  Have  you  seen  those  works  in  course  of  construction  by  the  city  council  for  desic- 
cating the  blood? — Yes.  I think  there  is  an  objection  there;  the  chimney  is  not  high  enough. 
It  is  not  as  high  as  Footscray,  even  from  the  flat. 

6429.  Is  it  finished  ? — I think  they  are  putting  on  the  top  now;  it  ought  to  be  taken  at 
at  least  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  township,  because  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a smell  from  that. 

6430.  Is  not  the  chimney  mainly  for  the  machinery  for  the  furnace  ? — Of  course,  there 
will  be  the  gases  from  the  burnt  material  that  will  escape  through  the  chimney,  and  we  should 
smell  it  in  Footscray. 

6431.  You  have  not  seen  this  Farmer’s  desiccator  at  work? — No. 

6432.  It  appears  to  be  quite  possible  to  work  them  without  any  offence? — I should  be 
glad  of  it ; it  would  be  a great  thing  for  Footscray  and  the  district.  Of  course,  there  is  not  a 
township  in  the  colony  so  well  situated  for  manufactories.  We  have  the  railways  to  any  part 
of  the  colony,  but  people  will  not  come  there  at  all  on  account  of  the  noxious  trades. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Dr.  Charles  Louis  McCarthy  sworn  and  examined. 

6433.  By  the  Commission.  — What  are  your  professional  qualifications  ? — Bachelor  of 
Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  Melbourne  University. 

6434.  You  are  the  health  officer  of  the  town  of  Footscray  ? — Yes. 

6435.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? — Nearly  three  years. 

6436.  Do  you  live  in  Footscray  itself? — Yes;  I have  lived  there  six  years. 

6437.  Three  years  before  you  were  appointed  health  officer? — Yes. 

6438.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  various  trades,  and  the  nuisances  complained  of  in 
connexion  with  them  ? — Yes,  I am  well  acquainted  witli  all  the  noxious  trades  in  Footscray. 

6439.  Will  you  tell  us  from  which  of  them  the  principal  nuisance  proceeds  ? — They  are  all 
very  bad ; it  is  only  a matter  of  degree.  If  I singled  out  any,  I would  name  the  boiling-down 
establishments  the  so-called  bone-mills. 

6440.  And  very  great  offence  proceeds  from  those,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

6441.  What  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  occupier  to  minimize  the  nuisance  ? — From  time 
to  time  various  devices  have  been  employed,  and  the  last  and  most  signal  failure  was  drawing  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogenous  fumes  through  the  furnace  and  up  the  stack.  That  has  been  the  most 
signal  failure  of  all  the  experiments,  for  this  reason,  that  hitherto,  on  blowing  off  all  the  vats,  the 
smell  went  a very  short  distance  about  the  town,  now  it  goes  out  a great  distance.  The  stack  is 
75  feet  high,  and  the  effluvium,  in  all  its  concentration,  is  spread  over  about  six  times  the  super- 
ficial surface  it  used  to  be,  and  six  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  suffer  now  than  when  it  was 
in  its  old  abominable  state. 

6442.  When  is  this  principally  noticeable  ? — It  is  a constant  feature  of  the  works;  it  is 
always  noticeable. 

6443.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  alter  or  reduce  that  in  anyway — the  nuisance  arising 
from  the  height  of  the  stack  ? — No,  this  very  attempt  of  the  proprietors  to  draw  the  air  from  the 
vats  through  the  furnace  has  been  a signal  failure,  as  regards  destroying  the  smell. 

6444.  They  have  done  nothing  since  that? — No.  That  has  been  their  supreme  effort;  they 
thought  by  that  means  they  would  destroy  all  the  smell,  but  it  simply  scatters  it  over  a greater 
area. 

6445.  You  do  not  think  the  influence  of  the  furnace  affects  the  smell? — No,  not  at  all.  It 
is  opposed  to  our  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Nitrogenous  fumes  are  not  affected  by  fire ; on  the 
contrary,  they  would  put  it  out. 

6446.  What  are  the  other  trades  ? — There  is  the  gut  factory,  an  abominable  nuisance  in  its 
way;  the  abattoirs  or  the  slaughter-yards  (our  two  slaughter-yards),  the  glue  works,  chemical  works, 
and  smelting  works. 

6447.  Are  the  last  a nuisance? — They  are.  They  are  noxious. 

6448.  They  emit  poisonous  gases? — I would  not  say  poisonous  gases;  they  are  very  dis- 
agreeable gases — sulphurous  fumes. 

6449.  Any  arsenic? — Yes,  of  course  there  are  small  percentages  of  arsenions  acid,  zinc, 
and  antimony,  together  with  sulphur. 

6450.  Are  they  working  now? — Yes. 

6451.  Never  a large  quantity  of  arsenical  fumes? — No,  there  is  no  occasion  for  complaining 
of  the  quantity  of  mineral  fumes  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphurous  fumes ; they  are  pungent 
and  disagreeable. 

6452.  Has  any  attempt  been  made,  with  regard  to  those  establishments,  to  reduce  the 
nuisance  of  late  ? — They  have  the  latest  and  most  scientific  principles,  and  we  cannot  expect  more 
of  them.  I find  no  fault  with  the  pyrites  works,  except  an  occasional  nuisance  there  of  sulphur- 
ous fumes. 

6453.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  trades,  apart  from  the  smells  which  proceed  from  the 
conduct  of  the  trade — the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  trade  ? — The  condition  is  very  fair  ; they  all  try 
to  do  their  level  best  to  comply  with  the  regulations  imposed  on  them  by  the  local  authorities. 
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Their  local  arrangements  are  fair,  but  they  are  all  badly  situated,  on  low-lying  ground — the  place  ^McCarthy, 
is  absolutely  unsuited  for  such  works.  The  gut  factory,  and  glue  factory,  and  other  noxious  estab-  20th°xovWi888. 
lishments  that  we  have  along  the  river  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in  such  a locality,  taking  the  other 
circumstances  into  consideration — that  is,  the  surrounding  population.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  river  is  a bad  place  for  them,  but  the  river,  with  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  is  a very 
bad  place  for  them. 

6454.  Has  there  been  any  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  any  trades  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants? — There  is  a constant  opposition.  No  noxious  trades  have  been  established  since  I 
took  office. 

6455.  It  is  simply  a recurrence  of  objections  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  people  are  con- 
stantly complaining,  and  with  very  good  reason.  I am  confident  there  is  no  part  of  this  colony 
inhabited  that  suffers  from  such  an  amount  of  vitiated  atmosphere  from  noxious  trades  in  its  midst 

as  Footscray. 

6456.  Are  yon  aware,  as  the  health  officer  and  a professional  man,  to  what  extent  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  suffers  from  the  smells,  as  distinguished,  I mean,  from  the  annoyance?— Well, 
from  a professional  point  of  view,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  affected  to  this  extent — the 
weakly,  and  the  suffering,  and  the  convalescent  do  not  get  on  well  under  treatment  while  they  are 
within  smell  of  those  trades.  The  result  is,  the  medical  adviser  has  to  get  them  aAvay  for  change 
of  air.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  adult  population  passing  through  the  convalescent 
stage  can  get  on;  otherwise  improvement  is  prevented  absolutely.  There  is  no  question  about  that 
— that  is,  the  people  immediately  within  the  influence  of  those  smells — that  is,  people  living  in  the 
old  Government  township,  that  part  lying  between  the  railway  line  and  the  river. 

6457.  As  to  children? — Children  suffer  appreciably,  especially  in  the  hot  weather;  they 
fall  off  in  their  appetite,  and  seem  to  be  disgusted  at  the  very  sight  of  food.  Children  beyond  the 
influence  of  those  smells  and  people  away  from  there  do  not  so  suffer. 

6458.  Is  there  any  specific  ailment  ? — There  is  no  specific  ailment  following  as  the  result  of 
the  trades  ; but  there  is  a well-marked  train  of  symptoms  attendant  on  weakly  people,  and  children 
and  females.  Females  suffer  very  considerably  from  the  offensive  smells. 

6459.  Are  not  the  employes  at  those  noxious  trades  and  their  families  remarkably  healthy, 
as  a rule  ? — Yes,  because  it  is  only  the  healthy  and  strong  men — animals — that  can  stand  it ; the 
average  constituted  man  could  not  stand  it ; it  is  only  the  very  strongest  types  of  the  human  race 
that  can  stand  it. 

6460.  What  about  the  families  ? — Those  that  are  there  now  suffer.  I know  that  to  my  cost, 
in  the  matter  of  my  lodge  patients ; they  are  always  suffering  for  no  good  reason  but  that. 

6461.  The  system  is  generally  weakened? — Yes,  from  inhaling  this  vitiated  atmosphere,  so 
that  they  are  less  able  to  resist  disease,  and  less  able  to  recover  when  they  are  suffering. 

6462.  Have  there  been  any  marked  outbreaks  of  disease  since  your  knowledge  of  Footscray 
began  ? — No,  no  marked  outbreak  of  any  specific  disease.  We  have  had  our  epidemics  of  measles, 
and  whooping-cough,  and  so  on. 

6463.  Typhoid  ? — We  have  had  a fair  share  of  typhoid. 

6464.  Nothing  that  you  would  connect  in  any  way  with  the  trades  ? — No,  it  is  not 
altogether — there  is  no  particular  disease  connected  with  the  trades — as  the  outcome  of  the  smells 
created  by  the  trades,  but  the  unhealthy,  weakened,  miserable  condition  induced  in  the  people 
living  within  the  influence  of  those  smells. 

6465.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  add  ? — Then  there  is  the  state  of  the  Salt- 
water River — it  is  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants — it  is  a big  sewer.  I suppose 
thousands  of  fetuses  from  the  slaughter-yards  are  annually  thrown  into  that  river,  and  on  the 
average  there  is  something  like  between  150,000  and  120,000  gallons  of  blood  emptied  into  it 
annually  from  the  two  slaughter-yards,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  offal  and  hundreds  of  the  stomachs 
of  slaughtered  animals  lying  festering  about.  It  goes  down  the  river,  and  is  met  twice  daily  by 
the  tides  and  driven  back  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  between  Hopkins  street  bridge  and  the  railway 
bridge. 

6466.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  that  ? — I believe  they  are  now  passing  a bye- 
law to  prevent  the  abattoirs  and  other  places  from  emptying  so  much  animal  refuse  in  there. 

6467.  That  is  surely  a specific  ground  of  complaint  that  might  be  stopped  absolutely  ? — 

I do  not  know  that  it  will  be  so  easily  stopped.  I had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  yesterday  from 
the  interested  noxious-trades  owners  the  moment  it  becomes  law  they  will  appeal  against  it, 
because  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  their  trade,  and  it  is  only  just,  from  their  stand  point,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

6468.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  proprietor  of  a slaughter-house  should  be  allowed  to  send 
down  all  this  filth  of  sheep  and  matter  festering,  as  you  describe  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be,  but  the  slaughtermen  think  there  is. 

6469.  Why  do  not  the  local  board  check  it  ? — We  cannot  check  it  until  this  bye-law  comes 
into  force.  It  cannot  be  checked ; we  have  no  control  over  it. 

6470.  You  speak  of  the  Footscray  abattoirs  ? — Yes. 

6471.  Not  the  Flemington  ? — No.  I am  confining  myself  to  the  local  abattoirs. 

6472.  I suppose  if  that  state  of  affairs  were  allowed  to  continue,  you  would  not  be  surprised, 
as  a medical  man,  to  have  a great  outbreak  of  disease  that  might  decimate  the  population? — Exactly; 
that  is  what  it  is  coming  to.  The  river  is  actually  silting  up  from  the  amount  of  offal,  and  filth, 
and  blood  put  in  it. 

6473.  Have  they  no  means  to  dispose  of  that  except  putting  it  in  the  river;  do  they  bury  the 
contents  of  the  paunches  ? — They  bury  a very  small  portion  of  it.  They  bury  it  when  they  know 


C‘  \rmtbnmithy’  ^ie  inspector  of  nuisances  is  coming;  but  otherwise  they  shoot  it  into  the  river,  and  do  it  before  our 
20th  Nov.  1888.  very  eyes,  and  they  defy  us. 

6474.  That  is  a state  of  things  that  wants  to  be  dealt  with  very  soon.  What  else  is  there  as 
to  the  river  ?— Well,  of  course,  the  bone-mills  empty  their  fluids,  principally  gelatine — the  liquid 
extract  of  the  steamed  meat— that  is  a very  stinking  material  when  it  runs  into  the  river.  That  runs 
direct  from  the  boiling-down  establishment  into  the  river. 

6475.  That  is  distinctly  offensive  ? — Yes. 

6476.  Of  course,  that  can  be  checked  under  the  Health  Act,  as  it  stands  at  present  ? — I do 
not  see  that.  We  have  tried  it  over  and  over  again.  We  have  no  control  over  the  river. 

6477.  But  before  it  gets  to  the  river  ? — They  take  care  it  goes  through  covered  drains. 

6478.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  council  to  open  the  drains  ? — We  cannot  interfere  with  their 
drains;  we  cannot  unearth  nuisances.  We  can  only  deal  with  what  is  apparent. 

6479.  That  is  a limited  view  to  take  ? — That  is  our  sad  experience  in  the  matter  of  prosecuting 
those  people. 

6480.  It  does  not  follow  that  some  might  not  succeed.  Besides  the  slaughter-yards,  there 
are  other  establishments  or  trades  that  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the  river  ? — The  bone-mills, 
and  the  gut  factory.  Of  course,  the  tanneries  contribute  a certain  amount  of  pollution,  though  it 
is  only  expended  tan,  the  liquor  that  they  tan  the  hides  with.  It  is  pollution,  to  a certain  extent. 
It  is  not  very  noxious — nothing  like  so  bad  as  the  animal  matter  from  the  other  places. 

6481.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  way  the  tanneries  are  kept,  apart  from  any  trade 
nuisances  ? — The  tanneries  are  kept  very  fairly.  They  appear  dirty,  but  there  is  nothing  offensive 
or  noxious  in  them.  They  allow  certain  tailings  and  things  of  that  sort  to  lie  about,  but 
those  are  so  effectually  treated  by  lime  and  other  materials,  that  they  do  not  give  out  further 
effluvium. 

6482.  Are  they  allowed  to  lie  too  long  ? — Yes,  but  no  offensiveness  ever  arises  from  that, 
because  it  is  so  well  treated  with  lime  we  cannot  say  it  is  noxious.  They  compel  them  to  remove 
that.  There  is  no  perceptible  smell,  though  it  looks  ugly. 

6483.  What  is  the  infantile  mortality  in  Footscray  as  compared  with  other  towns? — I could 
not  contrast  it  with  the  infantile  mortality  in  other  towns,  but  I can  tell  you  we  lose  23  or  24  per 
cent,  of  all  the  births  registered  in  the  town. 

6484.  You  cannot  say  how  that  compares  with  other  manufacturing  towns  ? — No. 

6485.  Can  you  connect  that  with  the  nuisances  arising  from  the  trades  ? — I have  already 
stated,  in  my  opinion,  to  a very  great  extent,  I will  not  say  in  the  matter  of  new-born  infants,  but 
infants  and  children  all  under  five  years  suffer  very  severely  in  illness,  and  in  health  also,  from  the 
offensive,  pungent  smells.  For  instance,  in  hot  weather,  the  people  cannot  let  a breath  of  fresh  air 
into  their  houses,  because  of  the  pungency  of  the  disgusting  odours  with  which  the  whole  air  is 
saturated  from  the  trades.  The  windows  and  doors  have  to  be  kept  closed.  Children  are  then, 
two  or  three  in  a room,  left  all  night  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
conclude  the  health  suffers. 

6486.  As  to  zymotic  diseases,  how  do  those  compare  in  Footscray  with  other  towns? — There, 
again,  I cannot  contrast.  I was  not  prepared  to  answer  questions  of  this  sort.  Our  zymotic  death- 
rate  last  year  was : — Four  deaths  from  measles  (our  population  is  nearly  12,000),  five  from  whoop- 
ing cough,  eight  from  diphtheria,  and  we  had  fourteen  from  typhoid  fever ; of  those  fourteen, 
33  per  cent,  were  cases  imported  into  the  town,  persons  who  died  in  the  town,  but  who  came  from' 
up  the  country  to  be  near  medical  aid.  This  last  typhoid  season,  that  is  the  eight  months  from 
October  to  May  inclusive,  we  have  had  only  five  deaths,  two  of  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  came  from  up  the  country  with  the  disease  to  be  treated  at  Footscray.  I consider  we  stand 
very  favourably  as  regards  zymotic  diseases. 

6487.  Is  there  anything  further  that  occurs  to  you  in  your  experience  as  health  officer  ? — 
There  is  nothing,  I think,  except,  of  course,  those  noxious  trades  have  in  a great  majority  of  in- 
stances done  all  they  possibly  could  to  diminish  the  smells  and  noxiousness  of  their  works,  but  they 
have  been  a signal  failure,  and  I am  convinced  that  there  is  no  practical  and  economical  means  by 
which  the  smells  of  those  establishments  can  be  thoroughly  done  away  with.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  other  towns  in  the  old  country  do  away  with  their  smells ; I know  they  do.  I know,  in 
Chicago,  my  friends  tell  me,  they  do  not  smell  in  the  least,  but  our  climate  is  very  different. 
They  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of  rotten  meat  that  we  do  here,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  all  our 
trouble.  They  boil  down  fresh  meat,  we  boil  down  rotten  meat ; the  two  things  are  totally 
different.  The  smell  of  the  fresh  meat  is  rather  pleasant,  but  the  smell  of  the  other  is  simply  an 
abomination. 

6488.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  smell  in  hotter  and  colder  weather? — Very  little, 
because  the  refuse  from  the  butchers’  shops  is  not  sent  till  it  is  rotten  and  unfit  for  use.  They 
scarcely  boil  down  any  other  than  that,  and  a very  little  decomposed  meat  boiled  down  goes  a long 
way  in  creating  a smell. 

6489.  Do  the  Footscray  people  drink  largely  of  water  collected  from  the  roofs  ? — No,  only  in 
a very  few  cases.  They  did  some  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyrites  works,  but  they  very  soon 
found  out  the  danger  connected  with  arsenical  poisoning. 

6490.  It  is  only  Yan  Yean  water  that  is  used? — Yes. 

6491.  Is  there  anything  further  yon  wish  to  say? — Of  course,  the  glue  works  are  an 
abomination,  and  also  the  gut  factory;  they  are  on  a small  scale,  but  they  create  their  share  of  the 
smell  and  annoyance  to  the  town. 

6492.  Is  there  much  floating  trade  on  the  river  just  now,  lighters  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  in 
connexion  with  the  factories,  there  is  a good  deal. 
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6493.  What  is  the  health  of  the  people  on  board  those  vessels  ? — I have  nothing  to  do  -with  c-  ^McCarthy, 
them;  I have  not  noticed  them  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  those  persons  working  in  those  places  are  20th  Nov.  ik 
men  of  iron  constitutions.  A weak  man  goes  to  the  wall  there  very  soon,  and  gives  it  up.  It 

is  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  noxious  trades,  to  point  out  the  condition  of  those  men’s  health ; 
the  majority  of  them,  I know,  never  will  ail  till  they  die. 

6494.  Is  this  rotten  meat  delivered  by  carts  ? — Yes,  mostly  by  covered  carts  from  the  city 
along  the  Swamp-road.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  this  West  Melbourne  canal ; that  is  also  a source 
of  nuisance.  We  get  the  whole  sewage  of  all  those  northern  suburbs,  North  Melbourne  and  those 
places;  it  floats  down  the  canal,  and  gets  into  the  sluggish  river,  and  is  there  dammed  back  by  the 
tides,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

6495.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  the  corporation  preventing  the  rotten  meat  coming  in,  as  it 
is  known  to  be  a risk  to  health? — No  ; we  have  no  means,  by  bye-laws,  to  prevent  the  importation. 

6496.  It  is  not  specially  offensive  during  the  time  it  is  passing  through  the  town  ? — Scarcely. 

If  that  were  the  case,  we  would  also  stop  the  night-carts  going  through  the  town — one  is  just  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  through  the  town  as  the  other. 

6497.  Hardly.  You  might  make  them  destroy  rotten  meat  on  the  spot.  The  rotten  meat 
need  not  necessarily  come  through? — We  make  no  complaint  of  the  way  it  comes  in  the  town  ; it 
generally  comes  in  at  night,  and  covered  over,  and  it  does  not  trouble  the  inhabitants,  or  their 
sense  of  smell,  or  their  agreeable  living. 

6498.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add? — Nothing  further. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday , 4 th  December. 


TUESDAY,  4th  DECEMBER,  1888. 


Present : 

Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair  ; 


W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B., 

C.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E., 
A.  P.  Akehurst,  Esq., 


Professor  D.  Orme  Masson, 

T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
J.  Campbell,  Esq. 


William  Davidson  sworn  and  examined. 

6499.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  the  title  of  your  office  ? — Superintending  Engineer,  w.  Davidson, 

Melbourne  Water  Supply.  4th  Dea  1888, 

6500.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — Nearly  eleven  years. 

6501.  This  Commission  desires  to  obtain  information  from  you  in  the  first  place  in  reference 
to  the  following  point — are  any  portions  of  land  within  the  catchment  area  of  the  Melbourne 
Water  Supply  alienated  from  the  Crown? — Yes.  There  is  a total  of  about  1,300  acres,  or  possibly 
1,400 — speaking  from  memory. 

6502.  Whereabouts  are  those  tracts  of  land  situated  in  the  area  ? — 1,200  acres  are  within 
the  immediate  catchment  of  the  Yan  Yean  reservoir,  as  distinguished  from  the  Plenty  watershed, 
and  drain  directly  into  the  reservoir. 

6503.  On  which  side  of  the  reservoir  are  those  portions  of  land  that  drain  directly  into  it? — 

On  the  north  and  south  banks,  on  the  extreme  northern,  and  along  the  southern  margin. 

6504.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  those  two  tracts  of  alienated  land  ? — They  are  grazing- 
lands;  cattle  and  horses,  and  occasionally  I see  sheep  running  over  them. 

6505.  Is  there  any  provision  now  existing  for  intercepting  the  drainage  from  those  grazing- 
grounds  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the  reservoir  ? — None. 

6506.  Do  dogs,  in  any  number,  run  about  those  grazing  grounds  ? — No.  Occasionally  one 

sees  a dog,  but  not  frequently. 

6507.  The  presence  of  dogs  within  those  areas  is  only  of  occasional  occurrence  ? — That  is  all. 

6508.  Are  there  any  instructions  given  to  the  keepers  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  dogs 
within  those  areas  ? — Not  so  far  as  the  alienated  lands  are  concerned,  but  within  our  own  fences, 
which  form  what  I might  call  the  inner  boundaries  of  the  alienated  lands,  we  kill  dogs  if  we  get 
them  there,  and  geese,  and  sheep,  and  such  animals. 

6509.  Is  it  within  your  memory  when  those  lands  were  alienated  ? — I know,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reservoir  they  were  alienated  long  before  the  reservoir 
wa3  built;  I think  as  far  back  as  1844. 

6510.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is  proposed  to  break  up  any  part  of  those  alienated 
lands  into  smaller  allotments  ? — Yes  ; we  have  communications  from  the  proprietors  to  that  effect 
at  the  present  time  under  consideration. 

6511.  Do  you  think  that  great  danger  to  the  purity  of  the  reservoir  is  entailed  by  those  pro- 
posals ? — I think  certainly  that  settlement  on  the  slopes  running  into  the  reservoir  would  be  a 
source  of  pollution  if  the  drainage  from  the  residences  cannot  be  intercepted  and  carried  away. 

6512.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  settlement  in  those  tracts  of  land,  granted  that 
certain  provision  is  made  for  interception  of  drainage  ? — I think  it  cannot  be  made  safe.  It  seems 
to  me  if  this  projected  settlement  takes  place  it  is  merely  a question  of  the  Government  resuming 
the  land  for  water  supply  land,  or  constructing  such  works  as  will  prevent  any  pollution  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  from  such  settlement  ; that,  I think,  is  possible  to  be  done. 

Sanitary.  2 p 
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6513.  What  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  ? — To  resume  as  much  of  the  land  abutting  on 
the  present  property  of  the  Board  as  will  contain  a large  catch-water  drain  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  carry  off  not  only  the  ordinary  drainage  from  any  possible  settlement,  but  all  water  falling  on 
this  area  and  draining  into  the  reservoir.  I have  had  such  a drain  surveyed  within  the  last  four 
weeks,  with  a gradient  of  3 feet  to  the  mile,  and  at  a certain  point  I find  it  is  easy  to  conduct  the 
whole  of  this  polluted  surface  water  from  outside  the  catchment  area  by  a tunnel  through  the  spur 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake. 

6514.  Do  you  think  the  results  so  obtained  would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  so  as  to  put 
out  of  court  the  necessity  for  resuming  the  whole  area  of  the  land  ? — Of  course  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  have  all  the  land,  and  keep  the  settlement  as  far  away  as  possible,  because,  even  though  we 
may  intercept  the  drainage,  we  cannot  prohibit  people  from  coming  inside  the  catchment  if  they 
live  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  that  would  be  such  a costly  thing.  I think  the  interception  of 
drainage  the  next  best  thing. 

6515.  Would  not  the  loss  of  the  rainfall  on  1,200  acres  of  the  present  area  be  a serious 
matter  ? — I do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  water  that  we  depend  upon  much,  at  any  rate  ; it  is  not 
very  good  ground  for  shedding  water. 

6516.  Are  there  any  houses  at  present  on  this  alienated  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reservoir  ? — There  are  two  on  this  1,200  acres  I speak  of — two  dairy  farms. 

6517.  How  long  have  they  been  there? — I think  before  the  reservoir  was  built;  in  fact  I 
am  sure  it  is  so  from  what  I have  heard. 

6518.  I understand  that  the  only  other  areas  of  alienated  land  are  further  up  in  the  catch- 
ment area  round  the  Tourorong  reservoir  ? — Yes. 

6519.  What  extent  of  land  is  there  alienated? — I think  the  portions  that  drain  directly  into 
Tourorong  must  be  about  200  acres  ; they  are  marked  pink  on  that  plan. 

6520.  There  is  a large  tract  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  reservoir,  and  a smaller  tract 
on  the  south-eastern  side  ? — Yes. 

6521.  What  is  the  state  of  that  land  at  present  ? — That  on  the  north-western  side  is  in  its 
primeval  condition,  just  as  it  was  100  years  ago. 

6522.  Bush,  with  no  habitations  ? — Yes. 

6523.  What  is  the  state  of  the  smaller  patch  on  the  south-eastern  side  ? — It  is  timbered 
land  ; it  has  never  been  cultivated  or  cleared. 

6524.  Are  there  any  habitations  on  that  south-eastern  patch  ? — There  is  one  small  cottage, 
occupied  by  our  reservoir  keeper,  round  which  there  is  a drain  to  divert  anything  from  the  house 
below  the  embankment.  We  are  going  to  build  him  a new  house  below  the  embankment  altogether; 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  yet. 

6525.  Is  grazing  allowed  within  those  areas  ? — I do  not  think  any  grazing  is  being  done  on 
the  north-western  side.  I do  not  think  that  land  is  being  applied  to  any  uses.  On  the  south  side 
it  is  a grazing  farm. 

6526.  With  regard  to  those  two  dairy  farms,  are  they  to  the  north  or  the  south  ? — On  the 

north. 

6527.  Is  there  any  provision  for  their  drainage  ? — None  whatever. 

6528.  It  tends  ultimately  towards  the  reservoir  ? — They  are  removed  some  distance  from 
the  water,  but  their  drainage  has  a tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  lake. 

6529.  How  far  are  they  from  the  lake  ? — One  house  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  the 
other  half  a mile,  from  the  water. 

6530.  I understand  that,  with  those  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  catchment  area  is  per- 
manently reserved  ? — Yes. 

6531.  Are  there  no  farms  at  the  fringe  of  the  catchment  area,  or  no  alienated  land? — No, 
all  Crown  lands,  and  all  unsettled. 

6532.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  looking  at  the  future,  to  get  rid  of  those  people  altogether? 
— I certainly  think  so;  but  it  is  a matter  very  much  to  be  deplored  that  that  land  was  not  resumed 
when  the  reservoir  was  first  contemplated,  when  it  could  have  been  had  for  a song;  now  it  would 
cost  us  certainly  £100,000  to  buy  the  ground. 

6533.  That  is  the  valuation  of  the  owners? — Judging  by  the  rates  at  which  land  has  been 
recently  selling  up  there,  I made  up  a calculation  the  other  day  that  we  could  not  expect,  at  recent 
rates,  to  get  it  for  less  than  £96,000.  Land  has  been  sold  there  up  to  £160  an  acre.  If  we  had 
bought  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  might  have  been  obtained  for,  say,  £10  to  £15  an  acre,  it  would 
have  been  a very  proper  thing  to  do  ; but  I am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now. 

6534.  Passing  to  the  catchment  area  of  the  creeks  recently  brought  in  from  the  northern 
water  shed,  is  all  that  catchment  area  reserved  ? — Yes. 

6535.  Do  any  farms  drain  into  that? — No,  no  private  land  whatever. 

6536.  Then  the  wood  cutters  are  cleared  off? — Yes.  It  is  all  solitary. 

6537.  Are  any  ordinary  splitters’  licences  granted  within  the  catchment  area  ? — None  what- 
ever, and  have  not  been  for  nine  years. 

6538.  Will  you  now,  in  the  next  place,  state  what  is  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  saw-milling  industry  in  relation  to  the  catchment  area? — The  difficulty  that  has  been  referred 
to  lately  was  in  connexion  with  the  Watts  watershed — not  the  Plenty.  We  are  spending  half-a- 
million  of  money  in  bringing  the  Watts  water  into  Preston  for  the  use  of  Melbourne.  The  whole 
of  the  Watts  watershed  has  been  recently  surveyed;  it  is  now  temporarily  reserved,  and  will  be 
permanently  reserved. 

6539.  It  is  not  at  present  intended  to  construct  any  embankment  across  the  neck  of  the 
Watts  Valley,  but  simply  to  bring  in  the  water  as  it  runs? — That  is  all;  the  perennial  water.  We 
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have  bought  out  every  freeholder  and  every  householder  within  the  W atts  catchment,  even  down  to  the  w.  Davidson, 
point  at  which  the  dam  will  ultimately  be  made.  We  have  bought  lands  we  cannot  possibly  utilize  mowZim. 
until  the  reservoir  is  constructed,  which  may  be  twenty  years  hence. 

6540.  What  traffic  will  then  pass  through  that  area? — Only  the  ordinary  tourist  traffic  to 
Marysville,  and  a small  portion  of  the  traffic  to  the  Acheron  Valley  and  Buxton  which  will  be  of  a 
light  character. 

6541.  That  road  has  not  been  proclaimed  ? — I am  not  aware.  It  is  a Government  road. 

6542.  In  the  reservation  of  this  land,  is  any  exemption  made  for  roads  reserved? — None 
whatever.  It  is  only  a temporary  reservation  at  present. 

6543.  When  the  permanent  reservation  is  made,  if  no  provision  is  made  for  roads,  any 
traffic  can  be  stopped?— I do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  possible  to  stop  the  traffic,  or  I would  have 
done  so  ; the  Marysville  people  and  the  Narbethong  people  have  their  right  to  the  road — it  is  the 
way  to  market. 

6544.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  divert  any  sensible  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  road  ? — 

No,  it  is  so  laid  out  that  it  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  a matter  that  I really  have  not  given 
serious  attention  to  until  this  moment.  I will  think  the  matter  over.  It  strikes  me  now  it  is  not 
an  impossibility. 

6545.  The  road  is  laid  out  in  a curious  fashion,  going  up  hill  and  down  dale  ? — The  instructions 
were  to  head  all  the  creeks ; that  involves  going  up  to  the  top  of  all  the  hills. 

6546.  If  the  road  could  be  made  into  a contour  road,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
the  drainage  ? — That  would  want  consideration  to  express  an  opinion  upon.  Just  outside  the  water- 
shed there  is  a very  fine  forest,  known  as  the  Victoria  Forest;  and  now  the  forests  in  Bullarook  and 
elsewhere  are  getting  worked  out,  the  millers  are  eager  to  get  timber  elsewhere,  and  are  anxious  to 
get  in  proximity  to  the  railway,  and  now  the  Healesville  railway  is  approaching  completion  they 
are  anxious  to  get  there.  There  are  two  objections  to  their  going  there ; one  is  the  effect  on  the 
Tainfall  that  their  going  there  might  have,  that  is  a scientific  objection,  and  there  is  the  other 
objection  that  they  cannot  get  that  stuff  to  the  railway  without  coming  across  the  watershed  ; and  if 
one  settles  there  another  will  settle,  and  there  will  be  a large  traffic  created  there,  and  horses  and 
men  and  stores  must  be  carried  across  the  ranges,  and  the  sawn  timber  must  be  brought  back.  The 
whole  roadside  would  be  a succession  of  camps.  There  is  no  foreseeing  or  foretelling  the  conse- 
quences of  the  pollution  that  will  arise  from  there. 

6547.  Are  you  aware  that  the  timber  in  this  forest  is  not  of  a good  kind  for  sawmill  pur- 
poses, and  if  the  traffic  were  diverted  on  the  Goulburn  side  of  the  range  the  sawmill  industry  will 
not  be  materially  affected ; they  could  go  elsewhere  ? — I think  it  is  uncommonly  good  for  sawmill 
purposes;  it  is  excellent  blue  gum  and  messmate;  it  is  not  mountain  ash  down  there. 

6548.  Would  it  be  possible  probably  to  divert  that  traffic  northwards  by  Buxton  ? — I do  not 
think  the  demand  for  timber  would  be  sufficient  in  that  direction.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
bring  it  to  Melbourne  by  Buxton;  that  would  necessitate  getting  it  to  the  Alexandra  railway,  which 
is  now  approaching  completion ; but  the  cost  would  put  it  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

6549.  If  the  product  had  to  be  brought  to  Melbourne  it  must  come  down  the  Watts  valley? 

— It  must  cross  the  Watts  itself ; and  throughout  the  whole  valley  there  would  be  no  such  suit- 
able camp  as  at  the  Watts  Crossing,  that  is  where  the  main  road  crosses  the  river  at  Fernsliaw. 

We  have  only  been  in  communication  with  one  firm  of  applicants,  who  argue  there  would  be  no 
camping,  and  they  would  undertake  there  should  be  no  camping;  but  if  the  people  did  that,  they 
can  only  answer  for  themselves. 

6550.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a broad  spur,  many  years  ago,  was  ploughed  up  to  a 
depth  of  about  18  inches,  and  there  were  long  slides  of  detritus  down  to  the  valley  ? — The  hill 
sides  were  cut  in  a most  wonderful  manner;  the  ground  is  volcanic.  They  work  there  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  bring  the  loads  down  with  great  logs  tied  behind,  and  when  the  floods  came 
all  this  slush  was  washed  down  into  the  ground,  consisting  of  leaves  and  horse  droppings  and  other 
things. 

6551.  Now  the  Watts  valley  is  temporarily  reserved,  have  splitters’  licences  been  with- 
drawn ? — I am  not  sure.  It  has  not  been  given  into  the  custody  of  our  department  yet.  The 
Lands  Department  has  a ranger  in  it  who  has  some  jurisdiction  over  the  splitters.  I do  not  think 
splitters’  licences  can  be  quite  abolished,  because  I see  palings  being  brought  out. 

6552.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  after  the  Fernshaw  people  got  notice  to  leave 
splitting  was  actively  going  on  ? — I think  there  is  some  splitting  still.  I saw  some  very  fresh 
palings  the  week  before  last.  It  will  be  handed  over  to  us  when  we  are  prepared  to  take  charge. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  take  it  yet. 

6553.  I understood  you  that  granting  those  saw  millers’  licences  might  seriously  injure  the 
public  health  ? — So  I think. 

6554.  What  gain  would  the  public  have  in  exchange  for  that? — I do  not  consider  there 
would  be  any  gain.  It  would  open  another  forest.  A lot  of  the  forest  now  growing  would  be 
brought  down  to  the  market  for  sale,  that  is  all. 

6555.  It  would  be  merely  a private  gain  ? — That  is  all. 

6556.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  any  serious  danger  in  a number  of  horse  teams  crossing 
an  area  like  that  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  danger  from  the  horse  teams.  I think 
there  is  danger  from  the  drivers.  Suppose  a number  of  drivers  are  working  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  their  beds  ; working  when  they  have  typhoid  on  them — suppose  a young  bushman  is  laid 
up  with  typhoid  on  him,  laid  up  at  the  crossing  of  the  Watts  River,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think 
what  might  ensue  suppose  the  excrement  from  that  man  goes  iuto  the  creek.  I hardly  like  to 
think  what  might  happen. 
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6557.  It  must  go  into  the  creek? — Yes. 

6558.  The  road  keeps  close  to  the  Watts? — It  crosses  the  Watts  and  a tributary  of  the 
Watts,  and  it  is  precipitous  from  the  road  always  down  to  the  Watts.  Anything  of  an  objection- 
able character  on  the  hillside  must  go  into  the  Watts. 

6559.  And  with  teams  going  along  the  road  you  are  bound  to  have  a number  of  dogs? — Yes, 
you  cannot  help  that.  I have  taken  action  in  this  matter  entirely  on  my  own  judgment.  I would 
not  set  my  opinion  in  the  face  of  scientific  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  I think  it  would  be  bad. 

6560.  How  do  you  propose  to  protect  the  timber  on  this  Goulburn  water-shed? — It  would 
be  permanently  reserved  for  water  supply  purposes  ; it  would  be  then,  to  some  extent,  vested  in  the 
Water  Supply  Department,  and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  one  going  in  for  the  timber.  I 
would  secure  all  the  sawmill  timber. 

6561.  Has  application  been  made  by  your  department  for  reservation  of  the  Victoria  Forest 
on  the  Goulburn  side  ? — No,  I have  not  done  that  yet. 

6562.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  do  that?— Yes,  I think  it  will  be  done. 

6563.  Would  not  the  reservation  of  that  land  tend  to  preserve  the  water  on  the  other  side  of 
the  range  ? — I think  it  would  serve  to  maintain  the  permanency  of  the  creeks.  I do  not  know  if 
it  will  make  more  rainfall  in  a year  than  if  the  trees  were  gone,  but  it  will  conserve  the  water. 

6564.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  after  the  clearing  of  so  much  large  timber  on  Mount  Disappoint- 
ment there  was  a very  considerable  decrease  in  the  registered  rainfall  of  the  Yan  Yean? — I am  not 
aware  of  that.  If  there  was  a decrease,  I think  I have  heard  it  was  in  common  with  the  general 
decrease;  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the  early  gaugings  of  the  Department,  that  the 
cutting  ol  the  timber  on  the  southern  slopes  caused  a diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  streams. 

6565.  For  many  years  before  the  Yan  Yean  was  made,  there  were  some  observations  made 
at  Yan  Yean  which  were  compared  with  observations  in  Melbourne,  and  year  after  year  the  rainfall 
at  Yan  Yean  was  wonderfully  greater  than  in  Melbourne,  but  in  late  years  after  the  cutting  of 
timber  at  Mount  Disappointment  the  rainfall  in  Yan  Yean  was  the  same  as  in  Melbourne,  and  in 
some  cases  less  than  in  Melbourne  ; and  the  same  at  Macedon  ? — My  recollection  of  those  rainfall 
records  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  what  you  say.  I think  we  usually  have  about  four  inches 
more  rainfall  in  a year  at  Yan  Yean  than  in  town.  Again,  I do  not  think  that  the  Yan  Yean 
records  are  affected  at  all  by  the  timber-cutting  in  the  Plenty  Eanges,  because  the  Yan  Yean  is 
only  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ranges  get  up  2,700  feet,  and  are  twelve  miles  beyond.  We 
have  never  had  a rain  gauge  until  recently  in  the  ranges,  and  since  we  have  constructed  the 
Wallaby  Creek  works  we  have  a rain  gauge  there,  and  we  get  nearly  double  what  we  get  at 
Yan  Yean. 

6566.  Has  not  a great  deal  of  young  timber  grown  recently  ? — A great  deal. 

6567.  Would  not  that  cause  the  rainfall  to  increase  ? — We  had  no  gauge  before  ; I would 
like  to  go  through  all  the  records  before  answering  that  question. 

6568.  The  next  question  is  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  Melbourne, 
having  in  view  the  possible  establishment  of  a system  of  sewage  by  water  carriage  ; can  you  give 
us  any  information  on  that  point  ? — At  the  present  time,  with  a system  of  deep  sewerage  and  water 
carriage,  and  only  our  present  appliances  for  bringing  in  water,  I think  some  of  the  districts  would 
be  in  a very  bad  way  for  want  of  water.  We  are  delivering  now  into  the  city,  or  did  last  week,  an 
average  consumption  of  80  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  yet,  in  many  of  the  districts,  as  at  Emerald 
Hill  and  some  portions  of  Williamstown,  and  some  portions  of  Essendon,  they  had  not  any  water 
during  the  day  ; under  a condition  of  that  kind  there  could  not  be  anything  much  worse  ; it  would 
not  be  a water  carriage  system.  Then,  to  have  an  efficient  water  system  to  Melbourne,  it  is  essential 
that  every  pipe  in  the  city  shall  be  kept  fully  charged,  under  a good  pressure,  throughout  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours.  To  do  that,  even  now,  without  the  water-carriage  system,  we  would  have 
to  increase  the  mains  very  largely  ; in  fact  we  are  doing  that  now.  Then  we  would  want  additional 
mains  to  provide  not  less  than  ten  gallons  a day  ; that,  with  the  present  population,  would  be 
4,000,000  gallons  additional  a day. 

6569.  What  sort  of  main  would  that  require  ? — Speaking  without  calculation,  by  comparing 
with  other  mains  of  which  I know  the  capacity,  an  ] 8 or  20  inch  main  would  deliver  that. 

6570.  In  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  to  Melbourne,  do  you  think  when  the  Watts  water 
is  brought  in  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  coming  into  Melbourne  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is  no 
question  about  that,  when  we  get  the  Watts  finished,  even  in  its  half  developed  state. 

6571.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  embankment  and  reservoir  ? — Yes,  we  will  have  water 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  a population  of  750,000  people,  including  that  required  for  the  sewage 
system. 

6572.  At  what  rate  per  head  ? — We  will  be  able  to  deliver  then,  I reckon,  75  gallons  per 
head  per  day. 

6573.  That  is  very  considerably  larger  than  what  they  estimate  in  Great  Britain  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  the  finest  water  supply  in  Britain  is  Glasgow;  that  is  supposed  to  be  50  gallons  per  head.  But 
it  is  nothing  like  it  in  London;  the  New  River  is  the  best;  they  give  about  24  gallons.  Liverpool  is 
about  18,  and  Manchester  22  gallons.  All  those  places  are  duplicating  their  works.  Liverpool  is 
spending  about  £3,000,000,  so  is  Manchester,  to  bring  the  water  from  the  lakes  in  Cumberland. 

6574.  It  is  considered  at  home  that  50  gallons  is  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

6575.  Do  you  attribute  the  difference  of  quantity  here  to  the  difference  in  climate  or  un- 
necessary waste  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  waste.  I do  not  think  there 
is  much  water  put  to  a bad  purpose  in  Melbourne  ; the  conditions  are  different.  More  water  is 
required  because  of  the  climate;  people  bathe  here  more  than  at  home;  and  another  thing  is,  Mel- 
bourne is  built  differently  to  any  town  at  home,  in  that  the  whole  of  the  settlement  is  on 
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allotments  with  gardens.  I think  the  fact  that  Melbourne  is  a city  of  gardens  accounts  for  the  lug 
consumption  of  water;  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  we  are  getting  into  trouble  because  it  has  been 
such  a dry  winter  and  spring  ; we  have  to  keep  the  gardens  in  order  from  the  Yan  Yean. 

6576  You  said  the  pressure  would  have  to  be  increased  if  so  much  water  is  required;  could 
not  something  be  done  for  the  sewage  in  the  way  of  tanks,  as  in  the  old  country,  to  save  the  water? 

yes  but  the  tanks  they  use  in  the  old  country  are  connected  with  the  intermittent  water  suppl) . 

The  Melbourne  supply  is  not  designed  for  that  system  at  all.  _ I do  not  think  the  tank  system,  as 
I remember  it  in  one  town  at  home,  could  be  brought  into  use  in  Melbourne  at  all.  It  vould  be  a 
good  thing  for  householders  to  provide  themselves  with  tanks,  and  always  keep  them  lull  to  meet 

an^  6577.  It  would  be  a very  bad  thing  to  introduce  here— the  system  of  having  tanks  in  the 
houses  connected  with  the  sewage  system  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think  in  connexion  with  the  water  sewage 
system  here,  the  tanks  should  be  allowed  in  the  house  at  all;  if  they  were  kept  m the  yard  away 

from  the  water  closets,  it  would  be  all  right.  ,,  . .....  ,,  , . , , 

6578.  You  do  not  think  tanks  holding  fresh  water  would  facilitate  the  diamage  system  . 

It  would  he  a proper  thing  to  have  the  tanks  in  connexion  with  the  water-closet  system,  but  not  in 
connexion  with  the  house.  Supposing  it  takes  10  gallons  per  head  per  day  and  the  household 
consists  of  ten  persons,  the  water  required  for  flushing  would  have  to  be  delivered  m the  house  to 
meet  any  failure  in  the  mains.  I do  not  think  it  should  be  part  of  the  departmental  system  to  put 

them  ^ -qq  think  it  would  facilitate  the  drainage  purposes,  if  the  water.  supply  was  rather 
deficient,  that  the  tanks  in  connexion  with  water  closets  would  assist  in  any  way  m diminishing  the 
pressure  or  allowing  for  the  diminished  pressure  ? — The  fact  of  having  the  tanks  would  ensure  the 
flushing  of  closets  when,  otherwise,  they  would  not  be  flushed. 

6580.  Would  it  be  desirable  ? — I think  it  is  an  element  of  safety,  whether  it  is  wanted  once 

in  twelve  months  or  not;  it  could  not  do  any  harm.  , . , . ,, 

6581.  Would  it  do  any  good? — In  elevated  parts  I think  it  would,  where  the  pressuie  is 

6582.  What  are  the  precautions  taken  to  keep  the  water  pure  in  its  passage  from  the 

Dividing  Range  along  the  clear- water  channel? — We  have  on  the  upper  side,  m all  cases,  a deep 
drain  to  intercept  all  water  from  the  adjacent  lands,  and  at  suitable  places  all  the  water  accumu- 
lating in  those  drains  is  taken  underneath  the  aqueduct,  and  taken  to  the  1 ienty.  . 

6583.  Have  you  simply  a drain  on  the  upper  slope,  or  have  you  a system  of  multiple  drains 
such  as  one  to  intercept  the  waters  between  the  drain  and  the  channel  ?— -No,  this  drain  is  as  close 
as  can  be  to  the  edge  of  the  cutting,  and  the  rest  is  very  well  tended— it  is  like  a garden  all  the  way. 

6584.  You  have  nothing  like  a berm  drain? — No.  In  connexion  with  the  Wallaby  and 
Jack’s  Creek  drain,  I constructed  berm  drains  ; but  it  was  a source  of  trouble  more  than  anything 

else.  We  abolished  it.  . , v 

6585.  Have  you  examined  the  pipes  that  have  been  down  any  period . xes. 

6586.  Is  there  much  fouling  ? — They  choke  up.  . 

6587.  Is  it  simply  mud  or  offensive  mud  ? — It  is  silt  and  oxide  of  iron.  . 

6588.  Is  there  much  smell  from  the  matter  that  is  in  them  ? — When  a length  ot  pipe  is 

cleared  out  it  smells  very  nasty  indeed.  . 

6589.  Does  that  take  place  in  the  larger  drains  or  the  smaller  pipes  ?— All  the  pipes.  We 
have  a 24-inch  pipe,  the  original  Yan  Yean  main  from  Preston  into  Nicholson-street.  I estimate 
that  is  now  of  the  value  of  a 20-inch  pipe.  There  are  two  inches  of  incrustation  throughout.  1 
have  known  12-inch  pipes  to  be  diminished  to  the  value  of  a 5-inch,  and  4-mcli  pipes  choked  up 

° 6590.  Are  any  steps  taken  to  estimate  the  amount  of  depositable  matter  that  comes  down 
with  the  water? — The  water  is  sometimes  analysed.  I think  there  are  four  to  five  grains  of  earthy 
matter  to  a gallon  of  Yan  Yean.  It  has  been  as  high  as  10  grains.  , c 

6591.  Could  any  arrangement  for  filtering  be  introduced  which  would  reduce  the  amount  o 
earthy  matter  ? — The  water  could  be  filtered. 

6592.  I mean  from  a practical  standpoint? — I think  not. 

6593.  There  is  no  filtration  now  ? — No. 

6594.  Could  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of  flushing? — That  would  not  aid  m the  preven- 
tion of  incrustation  ; we  do  at  times  scour,  as  we  call  it,  but  it  has  no  sensible  effect. 

6595.  Why  would  filtration  have  no  effect? — I say  it  would.  I do  not  consider  it  could  be 
carried  out  practically ; we  could  make  filter  beds  and  pass  the  water  through  them  at  an  enormous 

cost,  but  I do  not  see  what  good  it  would  do.  . , . 

6596.  Would  the  cost  be  much  greater  here  than  elsewhere? — No;  the  works  being  con- 
structed, it  would  not  be  a much  greater  cost  to  keep  them  up  and  pass  the  water  through. 

6597.  You  would  want  a large  area? — An  enormous  area.  I have  some  notes  on  the  mattei 
I prepared  some  years  ago  I can  submit  to  the  Commission,  if  they  like. 

6598.  To  what  do  you  chiefly  attribute  the  occasional  offensiveness  of  the  water  . -It  was 
offensive  last  in  1882  ; that  was  the  confervae  growing  in  the  reservoir.  It  was  not  m the  intake. 

6599.  At  the  time  that  those  plants  were  growing,  and  the  water  was  offensive,  were 
analyses  made? — Yes. 

6600.  Was  there  much  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia  at 
traced.  That  smell  was,  in  my  opinion,  caused  by  the  decomposition 
not  only  hanging  on  the  banks,  but  it  was  right  through  the  reservoir 
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the  time? — None  could  be 
of  this  confervae.  It  was 
I sent  a diver  down  and 
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got  some  from  the  bottom,  and  it  was  there ; it  gave  off  gases  when  decomposing,  and  that  caused 
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'Vc wunued”’  Wa^er  smell.  It  is  an  annual  occurrence  in  Bombay.  It  occurs  annually  in  the  Gulf  of 

4th  Dec.  1888.  Carpentaria  in  the  hot  season.  In  that  season  the  intake  of  Yan  Yean  was  the  smallest  on  record. 

The  streams  on  the  southern  side  of  the  reservoir  had  failed ; the  little  that  was  coming  down  the 
Plenty  was  so  fouled  by  the  drainage  of  Whittlesea  that  I shut  it  off  altogether,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  time  to  clean  out  the  old  aqueduct.  There  was  no  intake  for  three  weeks ; the 
temperature  got  up  to  a degree  that  allowed  of  the  generation  of  this  plant. 

6601.  Has  any  remedy  been  discovered? — There  is  no  remedy  in  Bombay,  except  the 
monsoon  rains  and  the  lowering  of  the  temperature.  I think  we  have  found  the  remedy  in  the 
bringing  in  of  Silver  Creek  and  Wallaby  Creek;  they  are  perennial  creeks,  and  I am  convinced 
they  will  keep  the  temperature  below  the  point  at  which  this  plant  will  grow. 

6602.  Has  auy  trouble  been  found  in  the  multiplication  of  the  shell-fish  on  the  edges  of  the 
reservoir? — None  whatever  ; we  get  a few  mussels  occasionally,  but  very  few. 

6603.  Is  it  the  regular  practice  to  have  periodical  analyses  made  for  the  department  ? — No. 
We  do  not  have  them  made  systematically  at  all.  As  long  as  I have  been  in  the  department — 
sixteen  years — we  have  only  had  it  when  some  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water  has  been 
raised. 

6604.  When  was  the  last  occasion? — I do  not  think  we  have  had  one  made  for  two  years  ; 
it  is  quite  that. 

6605.  You  know,  in  a good  many  places,  they  analyse  the  water  every  day? — I am  not 
aware  it  is  done  so  frequently  as  that. 

6606.  It  is  done  in  London,  Calcutta,  and  Berlin,  and  other  places ; do  you  think  it 
advisable  that  this  check  on  the  quality  of  the  water  should  be  taken  advantage  of  here? — I do  not 
think  it  is  very  necessary.  We  know  exactly  what  goes  into  the  reservoir.  The  water  supply  in 
London  is  taken  at  a point  where  there  is  the  drainage  of  about  1,000,000  people  passing;  whereas, 
except  those  two  houses  I mentioned,  there  cannot  be  anything  in  the  way  of  pollution  get  into 
the  Yan  Yean  at  all.  I fancy  an  analysis  would  be  very  much  at  the  end  of  one  year  as  at  the 
end  of  another.  At  the  same  time,  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  an  analysis  every  six 
months. 

6607.  Do  you  think  the  fluctuations  of  the  water  depending  upon  rainfall  and  vegetable 
matter  from  week  to  week  throughout  the  year  should  be  watched  ? — When  we  had  this  vegetable 
pollution  iu  its  worst  form  the  analysis  could  not  detect  it. 

6608.  Such  analysis  was  simply  the  ordinary  chemical  analysis? — It  was  called  a quantitative 
analysis. 

6609.  There  was  no  biological  analysis  ? — No.  Mr.  Cosmo  Newbery  was  the  analyst. 

6610.  Have  you  had  an  absolute  analysis  made  of  the  water  recently  ? — No.  I have  read 
of  an  analysis  that  was  made  in  London,  including  all  the  salts ; but  that  would  not  apply  to  the 
water  of  the  present  day.  We  have  had  fresh  supplies. 

6611.  What  is  the  area  at  present  used  as  a gathering  ground  for  Yan  Yean  ? — The  reservoir 
is  within  a catchment  area  of  45,000  acres  ; that  is,  what  would  drain  into  it  naturally.  Then  the 
Plenty  watershed  we  have  reduced,  so  that  we  only  get  9,000  acres.  We  have  not  given  up  control 
of  it  yet  ; but  we  have  abandoned  about  30,000  acres.  Then  on  the  Wallaby  and  Silver  Creek 
watersheds  they  come  to  30,000  acres.  I think  it  would  be  altogether  from  43,000  to  45,000  acres. 

6612.  Then  the  gathering  ground  is  not  more  than  before  you  had  the  Silver  Creek  and 
Wallaby  ? — No. 

6613.  When  the  Watts  supply  is  brought  in,  what  area  will  be  brought  in? — 60,000  acres 
will  be  a permanent  reservation ; that  includes  the  Graceburn  and  the  Badger.  We  have  a further 
reservation  at  the  head  of  the  Yarra,  for  future  uses,  136,000  acres  ; all  the  head  waters,  from 
Beefton  right  up. 

6614.  Is  that  beginning  above  Beefton  ? — It  begins  at  Beefton  bridge.  I think  there  is  one 
house  there. 

6615.  The  valley  of  the  Yarra  gets  very  narrow  from  there  up  to  Baw  Baw? — Yes. 

6616.  Has  any  recent  survey  been  made  at  the  head  waters  up  to  Baw  Baw  ? — A good  deal 
of  exploration  has  been  done ; the  map  is  in  great  detail.  We  have  not  had  any  surveys  made. 

6617.  Were  not  the  best  surveys  of  that  locality  made  before  the  separation  of  this  colony 
from  New  South  Wales  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  something  of  that ; so  far  as  we  have  come  across 
them  they  are  very  good. 

6618.  With  regard  to  the  aqueduct  which  will  bring  the  Watts  Biver  water  into  the  Mel- 
bourne supply,  are  like  precautions  being  taken  for  the  permanence  of  the  purity  of  the  water 
flowing  into  it? — Just  the  same.  We  will  not  have  any  side  drainage  at  all  on  the  aqueduct  on 
any  account;  in  some  cases  it  will  pass  over  the  aqueduct,  and  sometimes  under  it. 

6619.  What  sort  of  rock  do  you  pass  through  in  the  tunnelling  ? — In  the  Healesville  district 
it  is  porphyry  ; in  the  Christmas  Hills,  it  is  a metamorphic  slate,  full  of  water;  we  will  have  to  line 
that  tunnel.  We  are  getting  80,000  gallons  a day  of  water  from  it  that  kills  every  kind  of 
vegetation  on  the  surface.  We  will  have  to  line  that. 

6620.  How  will  you  line  it  ? — I think  we  will  have  to  have  concrete. 

6621.  I noticed  in  the  Bondi  tunnel,  where  there  is  concrete,  there  are  stalactites  on  the 
wall  ? — Wherever  there  is  concrete  they  will  form. 

6622.  Is  the  cutting  up  of  this  land  at  Yan  Yean  going  on  at  present  ? — The  owners  tell 
us  it  is;  I have  seen  a great  number  of  pegs  there;  it  is  in  allotments  of  an  acre  and  so  on.  The 
proprietors  have  not  sent  us  a plan  yet,  but  they  have  told  us  they  will  have  a sale  in  January. 

6623.  Why  should  they  send  you  plans  ? — Patriotism,  I suppose.  They  have  told  us  they 
will  give  us  the  first  chance  to  buy. 
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6624.  From  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  do  you  think  it  is  right 
and  safe  for  the  inhabitants  of  Melbourne  to  drink  it  without  any  precautions  such  as  filtering  ? — • 
Yes,  I prefer  it  that  way;  I never  filter  it,  and  I drink  a good  deal  of  it;  I think  filtering  makes  it 

flat. 

6625.  Have  you  noticed  a long  worm  in  the  Yan  Yean — two  or  three  feet  long  sometimes  ? 
— No,  I have  not. 

6626.  Mr.  Bowen  had  one  exhibited  in  his  shop  that  came  down  the  Yan  Yean  ? — I never 

saw  one. 

6627.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Yan  Yean  water,  as  delivered  to  the  houses  in  Melbourne, 
is  fit  for  drinking-  purposes  ? — Yes,  I think  any  water  that  does  not  contain  germs  is  fit  for 
drinking  purposes  without  filtration.  The  only  thing  filtration  removes  out  of  it  is  the  mud. 

6628.  Is  there  any  proof  that  Yean  Yean  water  is  free  from  micro-organisms  ? — Only  the 
analyses  from  time  to  time. 

6629.  Are  you  aware  that  this  worm,  or  a somewhat  similar  worm  in  fresh  water,  acts 
something  like  the  Guinea  worm — it  goes  into  the  flesh  ?---No. 

6630.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  animal  pollution  of  the  water,  is  there  no  chance  of 
the  water  being  contaminated  in  its  progress  through  Melbourne  itself — granted  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely pure  when  it  is  brought  to  Melbourne,  is  it  certain  it  is  pure  when  delivered  to  houses  ? — I 
think  so — I do  not  see  how  pollution  could  get  into  the  pipes. 

6631.  By  those  hydrants  in  the  streets  ? — There  might  be  a chance  of  that  if  the  main  gets 
empty  and  the  balls  fall.  At  one  time  we  know  the  pipes  were  frequently  filled  from  the  street 
sewage — the  pipes  were  so  situated  that  on  the  falling  of  the  water  the  sewage  water  ran  in ; but 
this  has  been  altered;  the  position  of  the  plugs  has  been  altered  so  as  to  bring  them  on  to  the  foot- 
path, and  at  the  refilling  of  the  mains  the  water  is  allowed  to  blow  off  for  a considerable  time,  so 
that  everything  that  may  have  got  in  may  be  allowed  to  flow  off — in  fact  every  main  is  charged 
twice. 

6632.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  contamination  affecting  the  water,  is  it  not  desirable 
there  should  be  a check  upon  the  quality  of  the  water,  say  once  a month,  or  whenever  it  might  be 
considered  desirable  ? — You  refer  to  water  taken  from  the  main.  I will  not  say  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  but  I do  not  think  there  would  be  much  gained  by  it. 

6633.  Not  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a town  characterised  by  the  presence  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  known  to  be  connected  with  the  water  supply  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

6634.  Have  all  the  plugs  been  altered  ? — So  far  as  we  know;  of  recent  years  my  men  have 
dropped  across  a few  that  have  been  overlooked.  The  plugs  are  not  in  our  custody — we  only  put 
in  plugs  and  alter  them  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  local  governing  bodies.  Recently  we  found 
some  that  had  not  been  altered,  and  we  drew  the  attention  of  the  governing  bodies  to  them.  I do 
not  think  there  are  any  now. 

6635.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  eels  sometimes  get  into  the  pipes,  and  are  decomposed, 
would  it  be  desirable  to  have  metal  screens  over  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  ? — We  have  screens,  but 
I cannot  account  for  some  of  the  fish  getting  through.  We  get  fish  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
holes  in  the  screens  sometimes;  we  frequently  get  eels  that  will  choke  up  pipes  two  inches  in 

diameter. 

6636.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  ? — I cannot  think  of  anything  just  now. 
If  I think  of  anything  I will  jot  it  down. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


John  Buchan  sworn  and  examined. 

6637.  By  the  Commission. — You  have  expressed  a desire  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

6638.  What  is  the  special  matter  on  which  you  desire  to  give  evidence? — With  regard  to 
the  soap-boiling  and  tallow-rendering  factory  at  the  bottom  of  Victoria-street,  on  the  banks  of  the 

River  Yarra. 

6639.  Will  you  make,  as  briefly  as  possible,  such  statement  as  you  think  fit  ? — The  residents 
of  Studley  Park  and  Hawthorn  have  been  troubled,  for  a number  of  years,  by  the  nuisance  arising 
from  the  work  carried  on  by  a gentleman,  Henry  Walker,  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  formerly 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Collingwood.  The  nuisance  that  affects  me  most,  individually,  is  from  the 
chimney  stack  ; when  the  wind  is  from  the  south-west  the  fumes  from  it  are  most  disgusting. 

6640.  Is  the  nuisance  continuous,  within  your  own  knowledge,  provided  the  wind  is  in  the 
proper  quarter  ? — It  is  intermittent ; it  does  not  last  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a time ; 
sometimes  for  a very  much  shorter  period. 

6641.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  that  nuisance  is  caused  ? — I think  it  is  caused  by  the 
rendering  of  putrefied  fat  and  meat;  I know  the  perfume  from  it  is  very  offensive,  and  it  lias  a 
tendency  to  make  one  very  sick. 

6642.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  odour  pervades  a district  of  considerable  size  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  goes  more  than  about  a quarter  of  a mile ; it  affects  all  the  houses  within  the 
range  of  the  smoke  from  the  chimney. 

6643.  How  long,  within  your  knowledge,  has  this  nuisance  been  in  existence  ? — Fifteen 
years,  to  my  knowledge. 

6644.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  this  nuisance  has  caused  any  injury  to  health? — 
Only  from  hearsay.  It  has  not  caused  any  injury  to  the  health  of  myself  or  my  family. 
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6645.  But  it  lias  caused  very  great  annoyance  ? — Very  great;  we  have  had  to  close  the  house 
up  on  several  occasions,  and  then  it  seems  to  get  through  under  the  doors  and  windows.  In  fact, 
it  is  unbearable  for  a time. 

6646.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  secure  a mitigation  of  the  nuisance  ? — Periodically 
I have  sent  reports  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  and  the  local  board  of  health,  but  we  have  never 
had  any  redress.  About  the  beginning  of  February  of  this  year,  I wrote  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Health. 

6647.  Your  first  application  for  redress  ought  to  be  to  the  local  board  ? — We  have  exhausted 
the  local  board. 

6648.  Will  you  state  definitely  what  you  have  done  with  the  local  board? — We  have  sent 
in  petitions,  and  made  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  have  the  nuisance  abated.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  of  last  year,  I ivrote  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  and  they  referred  us  to  the  6th  clause 
of  the  Act,  to  the  effect  that  we  had  to  apply  to  the  local  board.  Before  this  date-we  wrote  to  the 
local  board  of  health,  Colling  wood,  and  this  is  the  reply  I had,  dated  9 th  February,  and  addressed 
to  myself — [ handing  in  the  following  letter , marked  A]: — 

“City  of  Colling  wood, 

“Sir,  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  9th  February,  1887. 

In  continuation  of  mine  of  the  27th  January,  I have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  after  having  carefully  inspected  the  factory  of  Mr.  H.  Walker,  Victoria- 
street,  report  that  they  found  the  premises  and  surroundings  very  clean,  and  free  from  any  offensive  matter  likely  to  cause 
the  nuisance  said  to  arise  from  these  works. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  A.  M.  MORTLEY,  Town  Clerk.” 

Finhaven,  Stevenson-street,  Kew. 

I also  wrote  to  the  Borough  of  Kew  on  the  20th  January,  and  their  reply  is  as  follows — [marked  B] : — 

“ Borough  of  Kew, 

“ Sir,  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  20th  January,  1887. 

I have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  local  board  of  health,  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letters  complaining  of 
the  nuisance  from  Walkers’  candle  factory,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  local  board  of 
Collingwood,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  nuisance  exists. 

The  local  board  of  health  are  of  opinion  that  the  Central  Board  of  Health  are  more  likely  to  take  effective  action 
in  the  matter,  as  the  nuisance  does  not  affect  any  one  in  Collingwood,  and  recommend  you  to  bring  the  facts  before  the 
Central  Board. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

HOLLAND  LOXTON, 

J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Stevenson-street,  Kew.  Secretary  to  Local  Board  of  Health.” 

Then  there  is  a letter  to  another  gentleman  who  has  taken  action  in  the  matter,  from  the  Central 
Board  of  Health — [ marked  C] : — 

“No.  87/710.  “ Public  Health  Department,  Offices  of  the  Central  Board, 

Sir,  Melbourne,  14th  February,  1887. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  course 
to  be  taken  has  been  indicated  in  the  Board’s  previous  letters  of  the  6th  and  13th  days  of  last  month,  on  this  subject, 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  Buchan,  copies  of  which  you  can  see  at  this  office  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  call,  and  supposing 
it  may  not  be  convenient  for  you  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Buchan. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  N.  Arnall,  Esq.,  Studley  Park.  J.  W.  COLVILLE,  Secretary.” 

I do  not  know  where  the  letter  is  that  that  letter  refers  to.  Then  on  the  4th  March  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  residents  of  Studley  Park  and  Lower  Hawthorn,  held  at  the  offices  of  Messsrs. 
Danbyand  Gilmonr,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously: — “ That  proceedings 
be  taken  against  Mr.  Walker  at  common  law,  provided  a sum  of  at  least  £200  be  collected  or 
guaranteed.  That  a sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Greenlaw,  McGregor,  Sprigg  and  Buchan, 
be  appointed  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  resolution.” — [ The  paper  was  marked  If] . A number  of 
gentlemen  subscribed  the  money  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  sub-committee,  of  which  I 
was  a member,  took  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Mitchell  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  I 
will  put  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  opinion — [handing  in  the  same , which  was  marked  E~\.  In  that  we  have  a 
remedy,  but  there  is  a doubt  expressed  with  regard  to  the  time  that  this  place  has  been  in  opera- 
tion : — “ I assume  that  Walker  has  not  been  carrying  on  his  trade  and  creating  the  nuisance  now 
complained  of  for  more  than  twenty  years — if  he  has,  other  and  difficult  points  of  law  might  arise 
in  the  action  I have  suggested,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  stinks  have  been 
much  more  intolerable  and  offensive  in  the  last  few  years.  Apart  from  the  legal  action  above 
suggested,  this  is  a point  that  should  be  carefully  considered  in  getting  up  the  evidence  for  a judge 
or  jury.”  A consultation  was  held  after  that,  and  it  was  then  decided,  on  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Madden  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  proceedings  could  only  be  taken  by  the  board  of  health,  and  there 
we  failed. 

6649.  As  Mr.  Walker  had  been  carrying  on  this  business  for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  was 
held  by  the  committee  it  was  no  good  to  proceed  except  through  the  board  of  health  ? — Yes,  and 
we  are  stranded. 

6650.  Did  you  tell  the  board  that  ? — We  applied  to  our  own  board,  and  they  said  they  would 
proceed  if  we  would  pay  the  expenses.  We  said  we  would,  but  they  have  never  proceeded; 
we  can  get  no  redress  at  all.  I do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  Mr.  Walker;  I believe  him  to 
be  a thoroughly  upright  man;  he  is  well  thought  of  by  the  people  there,  and  they  always  return 
him  to  the  municipal  council ; but,  somehow,  we  do  not  seem  to  get  redress. 

6651.  Is  he  a member  of  the  municipal  council  ? — I do  not  know  if  he  is  now  ; he  was 
mayor  of  Collingwood  last  year. 
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6652.  That  municipal  council  is  the  local  board  of  health  ? — Yes,  and  he  was  a member  John  Buchan, 
when  we  moved  in  the  matter  some  ten  years  ago.  If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  offensive-  4thDec“i888. 
ness  of  the  thing,  you  can  get  any  number  of  people  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence.  It  is 

really  a great  nuisance  to  people  who  have  to  go  by  the  tram.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  McNeil, 
attended  the  meeting  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  told  the  meeting  (it  is  his  statement,  not  mine,  but 
I give  it  for  what  it  is  worth)  that  a day  or  two  before,  when  his  wife  was  sitting  down  to  luuch  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  window  was  open,  when  the  wind  changed,  a blast  from  the  factory 
entered  the  house,  which  caused  her  to  go  away,  and  she  and  her  servant  were  sick  and  vomited. 

6653.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  desire  to  bring  before  the  Commission? — This  is  a 
matter  that  materially  affects  us. 

6654.  Will  you  explain  how  it  was  that  the  course  suggested  by  the  secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  was  never  taken;  he  wrote  plainly  setting  out  what  had  to  be  done,  and  the  course 
he  suggested  was  never  taken  ? — We  felt  the  central  board  would  not  assist  us. 

6655.  Were  you  not  told  clearly  if  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  Act  were  taken,  and  the 
complaint  properly  made  was  not  attended  to,  the  Central  Board  would  take  steps,  and  no  answer 
was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  ? — We  wrote  to  the  local  board. 

6656.  Are  you  aware  that  no  communication  was  ever  sent  to  the  Central  Board  that  this 
action  had  been  taken  ? — I cannot  say;  we  intended  to  proceed  at  common  law,  but  when  we  found 
our  remedy  at  common  law  was  gone,  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  get  people  to  go  on  agitating. 

6657.  The  secretary  told  you  what  course  to  follow  in  order  to  put  the  Board  in  a position 
to  take  steps;  that  course  was  never  followed? — I think  it  was. 

6658.  Then  no  notice  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Board  that  it  had  been. 

Instead  of  following  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  Act,  the  complaints  were  sent  in;  and  the  sug- 
gestions given  were  never  attended  to? — We  now  bring  it  under  your  notice  that  the  nuisance  does 
exist,  and  has  existed;  and  we  feel  wo  are  powerless. 

6659.  The  point  is  this,  that,  if  formal  complaint  were  made  to  the  local  board,  and  the 
local  board  did  not  do  its  duty,  and  notice  were  given  to  the  Central  Board,  the  Central  Board 
would  then  be  in  a position  to  take  certain  steps ; why  has  not  that  been  done  ? — We  wrote  to  the 
local  board,  and  they  said  there  was  no  nuisance. 

6660.  Then  the  persons  complaining  should  have  been  prepared  with  evidence  that  the 
nuisance  did  exist.  If  a notice  sent  to  the  local  board  is  disregarded,  the  Central  Board  is  prepared 
to  take  steps,  if  it  is  informed;  but  you  never  did  it? — There  is  another  nuisance.  The  Tramway 
Trust  have  made  a new  drain,  which  empties  the  drainage  from  the  street  into  the  river  by  the  ferry. 

6661.  All  the  Commission  can  take  action  in,  is  in  cases  where  the  law  is  deficient — where 
neither  the  local  board,  nor  the  Central  Board  can  act  properly  to  quell  a nuisance  ; but  in  this  case 
the  Central  Board  could  act? — I have  consulted  several  people,  aud  they  seem  to  think  wTe  should 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  We  do  not  ask  for  redress  ; but  we  bring 
it  before  you,  so  that  you  may  notice  in  your  report  that  there  is  a nuisance  in  that  place. 

6662.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to  speak  of? — There  is  the  Collingwood  tip. 

The  street  sweepings  are  dropped  in  a clay  hole  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  when  we  have  rain, 
the  matter  is  washed  into  the  Yarra,  quite  close  to  the  ferry.  Sometimes  the  nuisance  is  very  great, 
when  the  wind  is  in  a certain  direction.  What  I am  complaining  about  is,  that  we  feel  it  is  an 
injustice  to  the  ladies  and  children  who  live  in  the  district.  The  Collingwood  Council  chose  a place 
opposite  the  ferry  to  deposit  the  sweepings,  and  the  Tramway  Trust  have  put  a drain  down  there, 
that  not  only  drains  the  tram  lines,  but  the  Collingwood  and  Richmond  councils  have  tapped  that 
sewer,  to  let  their  drainage  in,  so  we  have  not  only  the  refuse  from  the  horses,  and  so  on,  but  the 
house  drainage  is  discharged  into  the  river,  at  the  very  place  where  the  people  have  to  cross  in 
the  ferry. 

6663.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  clay  hole  where  the  street  sweepings  are  put  in? — Just 
before  you  get  to  the  ferry  boat  on  the  East  Collingwood  side. 

6664.  Where  does  the  drain  come  into  the  river? — Underneath  the  ferry  steps;  it  is  gutter 
matter  and  the  municipal  drainage;  it  goes  into  the  river  under  the  steps  of  the  ferry. 

6665.  Can  you  smell  it  ? — When  the  river  is  low.  In  order  to  check  it,  they  had  a cap  put 
on  and  let  into  the  river;  and  it  is  only  when  the  river  is  low  that  we  smell  it. 

6666.  Who  gave  the  councils  leave  to  tap  the  tram  drain? — I do  not  know;  the  tram  people 
I suppose.  In  reference  to  that  matter  of  Mr.  Walker’s  factory,  I find  that  we  sent  a certificate 
signed  by  ten  residents  of  the  district  to  the  local  board  of  health  as  required  by  the  act  but  up  to 
the  present  they  have  not  taken  proceedings. 

6667.  If  that  was  not  attended  to,  why  did  you  not  inform  the  Central  Board? — The  Central 
Board  was  informed;  we  sent  them  a copy  of  the  petition  we  sent  in. 

The  witness  handed  in  the  following  paper — [marked  A7] : — 

‘ ‘ Borough  of  Kew, 

“ Sib,  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  22nd  February,  1887. 

I have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  local  board  of  health,  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
3rd  instant,  forwarding  certificate  by  way  of  notice,  and  requesting  the  board  to  take  action  against  Mr.  Henry  Walker; 
and  in  reply  thereto  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that,  on  getting  a guarantee  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  on  the  parties  to  the 
certificate  stating  their  willingness  to  come  forward  and  prove  the  case,  the  local  board  will  take  the  proceedings 
required. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

HOLLAND  LOXTON, 

•John  Buchan,  Esq.  Town  Clerk  and  Secretary  to  Local  Board  of  Health.” 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 

2 Q 
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T.  B.  Muntz, 
26th  Feb.  1889. 


TUESDAY,  26th  FEBRUARY,  1889. 

Present : 

Professor  H.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Chair; 

C.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  W.  McCrea,  Esq.,  M.B., 

T.  M.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  D.  Orme  Masson. 

A.  P.  Akehurst,  Esq., 

Thomas  B.  Muntz  sworn  and  examined. 

6668.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  the  nature  of  your  office  ? — Shire  engineer. 

6669.  In  the  shire  of  Boroondara? — Yes. 

6670.  Will  you  state  whether  you,  or  to  your  knowledge  the  clerk  of  Boroondara  received  a 
copy  of  the  questions  which  were  sent  out  by  this  Commission  on  the  25th  of  May  last  ? — Yes,  the 
clerk  did. 

6671.  Did  you  notice  that  they  were  addressed  on  the  23rd,  and  they  were  posted  on  the 
25th,  of  May  last? — Yes,  I understood  so,  and  that  they  were  sent  back  by  the  clerk;  so  he 
instructed  me. 

6672.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  why  the  information  asked  for  was  not  forwarded  to 
this  Commission  ? — I understood  it  was  forwarded.  The  clerk  told  me  to-day  that  it  had  been 
forwarded. 

6673.  You  mean  that  it  has  been  forwarded  within  the  last  few  days;  since  you  have  been 
subpoenaed? — No,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  clerk. 

6674.  Was  any  subsequent  letter,  within  your  knowledge,  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
shire  asking  again  for  such  information? — I am  not  aware. 

6675.  Was  a copy  kept  of  the  answers  sent  on  behalf  of  the  shire  ? — I believe  not. 

6676.  Have  you  now  with  you  a schedule  of  replies  to  the  questions  submitted  by  this 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

6677.  Will  you  then  place  it  before  the  Commission  for  its  assistance  in  its  inquiries  ? — 
Certainly — [ handing  in  the  sa?ne], 

6678.  Can  you  state  what  length  of  streets  there  is  altogether  in  the  district  ? — I think  the 
answer  is  there. 

6679.  No.  The  question  was  in  No.  3 — “What  length  of  streets  in  the  district  is  (a) 
paved,  (h)  unpaved,  ( c ) channeled,  ( d ) unchanneled  ?”  And  the  answer  is  given  to  the  first  and 
third  of  these  subdivisions.  It  is  stated  that  the  length  of  the  paved  streets  in  Boroondara  is 
about  a mile,  and  of  the  channeled  streets  about  five  miles,  but  there  is  no  answer  as  to  the  length 
of  streets  unpaved  or  unchanneled  ? — -There  are  about  16,  or  perhaps  18  or  20  miles  of  main  roads 
metalled,  and  there  are  a great  number  of  private  streets  recently  laid  out,  on  many  of  which  there 
are  no  houses  at  all  erected.  It  would  be  impossible  to  answer  more  accurately  than  that. 

6680.  In  reply  to  question  five,  you  state  that  the  general  method  of  laying  down  the 
channels  is  by  dressed  and  rough  pitchers.  How  are  those  joined  together  ? — Merely  with  sand; 
sand  joints  only.  I may  add  that  I have  advised  the  council  to  have  the  joints  cemented  or  tarred, 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that  way. 

6681.  In  question  eight,  it  is  inquired  whether  the  channels  are  periodically  flushed;  if  so, 
at  what  intervals  of  time.  Does  the  reply  given  mean  there  is  any  flushing? — No.  We  have  the 
Yan  Yean  laid  on  to  only  very  few  streets  in  the  shire. 

6682.  In  question  15,  it  is  asked — “What  is  done  with  the  refuse  from  back  yards,  and 
where  is  it  deposited  now?”  would  you  explain  what  the  answer  to  that  question  means — Read- 
ing the  same]  ? — That  is  written  by  the  secretary.  What  he  means  is  that  there  is  only  a very  small 
township  at  Boroondara— that  is  Camberwell,  which  has  an  area  of  about  50  acres  settled,  and 
from  this  portion  of  the  shire  the  refuse  is  carted  to  the  outlying  farms  in  the  shire.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  district  the  refuse  is  simply  buried  in  the  gardens  or  farms. 

6683.  The  next  question  is,  “ In  what  manner  is  the  night-soil  collected  ? the  reply 
is  “ By  nightmen.”  Does  that  mean  the  ordinary  night-carts  ? — Yes  ; the  ordinary  night-carts. 

6684.  There  is  another  question  of  “ What  is  done  with  the  night-soil  ? ” the  reply  is, 
“ Carted  away?” — We  do  not  know  at  all.  There  is  none  of  it  used  in  the  shire.  As  far  as  the 
qouncil  knows  there  are  no  farms  in  the  shire  that  take  in  the  night-soil.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  nightmen  cart  it  to.  It  is  further  out. 

6685.  Is  not  it  a part  of  the  duty  of  a shire  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  night  soil  on  its 
own  territory  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; a very  important  part  of  their  duty  as  Local  Board  of  Health. 

6686.  Does  not  a large  quantity  of  it  go  out  towards  Burwood,  on  that  road  ? — Of  course  I 
am  not  living  there,  I am  only  occasionally  there  ; but  I understood  from  the  secretary  that  there 
was  no  depot  in  the  shire  where  the  night-soil  was  deposited.  I was  particular  about  that,  because 
I thought  there  was  one  out  at  Burwood. 

6687.  In  Boroondara,  the  land  “ boom  ” has  destroyed  all  the  farms  that  used  to  use  the  night- 
soil  ? — Yes,  nearly  all. 

6688.  I gather  from  the  answers  that  the  sanitary  inspector  receives  £25  per  annum,  and 
that  he  combines  with  this  office  those  of  rate  inspector,  collector  of  statistics,  and  registrar  of 
dogs  ? — Yes. 

6689.  The  health  officer  of  the  district  receives  £20  per  annum.  I notice  also  as  to  question 
25,  “What  is  the  annual  mortality  per  1,000  inhabitants  from  zymotic  diseases  in  the  district  for 
the  past  five  years  ? ” the  answer  is,  “ Not  aware,  see  Registrar  of  Deaths  ” ? — The  shire,  I may 
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gay  (that  is  the  Local  Board  of  Health)  have  only  commenced  to  perform  those  functions,  and  I t.  b.  Muntz, 
do  not  think  they  have  any  record  at  present  on  those  sanitary  points.  seth mJww. 

0690.  How  long  has  the  shire  been  constituted? — Thirty  years. 

6691.  How  long-  has  there  been  a health  officer  in  the  shire? — I cannot  say.  Certainly  four 
or  five  years,  at  all  events. 

6692.  Could  a reply  to  this  question  have  been  obtained  then  by  the  health  officer? — I sup- 
pose a report  is  given  annually?  I do  not  know,  indeed. 

6693.  Have  any  by-laws,  regulations,  or  orders  been  issued  by  your  council  ? — Yes,  I have 
brought  them  with  me — [ handing  in  the  same']. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Newton  Edward  Jennings  sworn  and  examined. 

6694.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  the  nature  of  your  office  ? — Shire  secretary  and  engi- 
neer, in  the  shire  of  Heidelberg. 

6695.  Did  your  office  receive  a copy  of  this  schedule  of  questions  which  was  sent  round  by 
this  Commission  in  May  last  ? — I saw  a copy  of  it  among  the  records  of  the  office.  I have  only 
been  there  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks  myself. 

6696.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  why  no  information  was  forthcoming  from  the 
office? — No,  I imagined  it  had  been  sent.  I looked  to  see  if  there  was  any  copy  of  replies  to  it,  and 
did  not  find  any. 

6697.  Are  you  prepared  to  put  in  answers  to  those  various  questions  at  present  ? — No, 
certainly  not  to  all  of  them.  I have  not  been  in  office  long  enough  to  know,  and  have  not  had 
time  enough  to  make  sufficient  inquiries. 

6698.  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  any  large  proportion  of  them  at  present  ? — Not  a great 
many  of  them.  I thought  the  report  had  been  sent  in,  as  I saw  a copy  of  the  questions  in  the  office. 

6699.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  shire  has  not  thought  it  fit  even  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  queries— you  are  the  secretary  of  the  shire? — Yes.  I hold  both  offices. 

6700.  Is  there  any  officer  who  could  give  information  ? — I do  not  know  whether  my  prede- 
cessor would  be  able. 

6701.  By  what  time  would  you  be  able  to  get  answers  to  those  questions? — I can  make  in- 
quiries and  find  out.  We  have  no  proper  office  at  present,  and  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  get 
any  information.  It  takes  a very  long  time  to  look  through  all  the  papers. 

6702.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  answer  such  as  you  can  from  your 
own  information,  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  what  other  sources  of  information  there  are,  and  let  us 
have  as  much  as  you  can,  at  your  leisure? — Certainly. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


N.  E.  Jennings, 
16th  Feb.  1889. 


Alfred  Clayton  sworn  and  examined. 

6703.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  office? — Engineer  to  the  town  of  Hawthorn.  Alfred  ciayton, 

6704.  Can  you  state  whether  a copy  of  this  schedule  of  questions  was  received  by  the  office  2<Ith  reb- 18S9- 
of  that  town  ? — It  was. 

6705.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  why  the  proper  answers  were  not  remitted  for  the 
use  of  this  Commission  ? — The  town  clerk  is  away  on  six  months’  leave.  I recollect  filling  up  all 
the  answers  referring  to  my  department. 

6706.  Then  your  explanation  is — that  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  town  clerk  the  answers 
were  not  sent? — I cannot  find  a record  in  the  office  of  what  is  filled  up,  so  I cannot  understand 
about  that. 

6707.  Are  you  prepared  with  answers  to  those  questions  now  ? — Yes,  I have  filled  them  in, 
and  the  acting  town  clerk  has  filled  in  the  remainder.  I have  also  prepared  a general  plan  of  the 
town  showing  the  course  of  the  main  drain,  showing  the  part  already  completed  and  the  part 
in  progress,  and  the  part  still  remaining  undone — [ explaining  the  same]. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Richard  Burnell  sworn  and  examined. 

-What  is  the  nature  of  your  office? — I am  Town  clerk 


6708.  By  the  Commission 
Brunswick. 

6709.  Did  you  receive  a copy  of  those  questions  circulated  among  the  municipal  bodies  by 
the  Sanitary  Commission  in  May  last? — Yes. 

6710.  Why  did  not  you  give  the  answers  within  reasonable  time? — I was  unable  to  get  the 
information  required,  more  particularly  that  portion  relating  to  zymotic  diseases. 

6711.  Did  it  take,  reasonably,  from  May  till  February  to  obtain  answers  to  those  questions? 
— It  was  postponed  from  one  time  to  another. 

6712.  1 see  the  refuse  from  the  streets  is  deposited  in  the  quarry-holes? — Yes. 

6713.  Is  that  an  unvarying  practice? — Yes. 

6714.  The  refuse  from  back  yards  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  time  of 
deposit  it  is  well  covered  over  with  earth.  Have  you  any  regulation  as  to  the  amount  of  earth  to 
he  so  placed? — No  ; but  as  to  the  quantity,  we  have  a by-law  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  covered  with 
a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  effluvia — [ handiny  in  a copy  of  the  by-law]. 

6715.  Are  those  quarry  holes  inspected  from  time  to  time? — Yes,  by  the  sanitary  inspector 
and  the  health  officer. 


Of  Richard  Burnell, 
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6716.  Are  complaints  made  about  their  condition? — I have  only  heard  of  one  complaint 
26th  F.tTi889.  during  the  last  six  months. 

6717.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  the  night-soil  from  your  district? — It  is  carted  into 
the  farming  districts ; Preston,  I understand,  at  the  present  time,  but  I am  not  positive  as  to  that 
point ; but  I know  from  inquiries  I have  made  that  it  is  carted  from  Brunswick. 

6718.  Have  you  any  control  whatever  over  the  destination  of  the  night-soil? — That  it  shall 
not  be  buried  in  the  district  in  places  other  than  those  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

6719.  Do  I understand  that  the  three  sanitary  inspectors  there  act  as  rate  collectors  and 
valuers  ? — Yes,  each  one. 

6720.  I see  that  the  drainage  leads  on  the  east  side  to  Merri  Creek,  on  the  west  to  Moonee 
Ponds.  Are  the  main  channels  to  these  creeks  made  or  in  their  natural  state  ? — All  the  main 
drains  in  the  town  are  paved,  or  bricked,  or  cemented,  except  a portion  of  the  drain  in  the  north 
ward  conveying  drainage  into  the  Moonee  Ponds,  which  is  in  a state  of  nature. 

6721.  On  both  sides? — Yes,  on  both  sides;  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  drain  that 
runs  through  the  Royal  Park.  I had  forgotten  that ; that  discharges  into  the  Moonee  Ponds  on 
the  west  side,  and  is  not  bricked  or  cemented. 

6722.  Into  a large  gully? — Into  the  Moonee  Ponds.  Our  portion  of  it  is  thoroughly 
completed. 

6723.  That  is,  you  have  made  the  sewer  to  open  into  the  gully  that  runs  through  the  Royal 
Park,  and  that  leads  ultimately  into  the  Moonee  Ponds  Creek? — Yes. 

6724.  Have  you  any  other  by-laws  and  regulations  ? — We  have  other  by-laws  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  but  not  building  regulations.  These  are  all  we  have  under  the  Health  Act. 
Building  regulations  are  in  process  of  completion  now. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Frederick  George  Miles  sworn  and  examined. 

k. a. Miles,  6725.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  office?  — Town  Clerk  of  the  city  of  South 

26th  Feb.  1889.  Melbourne. 

6726.  Did  you  receive  a copy  of  those  questions  that  were  circulated  by  this  Commission 
in  May  last  ? — Yes. 

6727.  May  I ask  why  a reply  was  not  forwarded  to  those  questions  ? — Why  a reply  was  not 
forwarded  to  the  Commission  was  on  account  of  pressure  of  business  which  has  been  exceedingly 
heavy  in  my  office  since  the  time  of  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  matter  of  assistance  that  I 
had  in  the  office. 

6728.  Are  you  able  now  to  supply  answers  to  those  questions  ? — I think  so.  I have  pre- 
pared this  document  which  I will  hand  in — \_handing  in  the  same']. 

6729.  I see  that  the  drainage  passes  partly  to  the  river  Yarra,  partly  to  the  Port  Melbourne 
lagoon,  and  partly  to  the  sea  ; can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  proportions  passing  into  each  of  those  ; 
can  you  say  how  much  passes  into  the  lagoon  ? — There  is  probably  about  a fourth. 

6730.  And  how  much  to  the  river  ? — One-fifth,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  sea — I should 
think  about  that  proportion. 

6731..  Has  there  been  recently  a drain  cut  to  the  sea? — Yes,  the  Macgregor-street  drain. 

6732.  That  has  diverted  a good  deal  of  water  from  the  lagoon  ? — Probably  that  has  taken 

some. 

6733.  I see  the  refuse  from  the  streets  is  taken  to  tips  and  covered  over? — Yes. 

6734.  Can  you  specify  the  locality  of  those  tips? — I can  tell  you  at  present  where  it  is  ; a 
street  known  as  Dodd-street,  at  the  back  of  the  Military  Barracks  and  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
before  that  it  was  in  Woodgate-street,  and  before  that  in  two  reserves  in  Park-street. 

6735.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  that  tip  in  Dodd-street  satisfactory? — It  is  not 
desirable  at  all  to  have  it. 

6736.  Has  that  constituted  a great  nuisance  in  recent  times,  in  your  opinion? — I do  not 
know  that  it  has  in  recent  times. 

6737.  Have  complaints  been  made  ? — Complaints  have  been  made. 

6738.  What  does  your  council  propose  to  do  to  mitigate  the  trouble  and  end  the  complaint? 
— I addressed  a letter  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  on  the 
matter.  Sonne  twelve  months  ago,  the  council  of  the  city  of  South  Melbourne  invited  a conference 
of  the  councils  as  to  the  erection  of  destructors,  that  matter  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  render  assistance  by  giving  a site,  on  which  the  first  des- 
tructor could  be  built,  as  it  would  be  the  first  in  the  colony.  However,  no  assistance  was  obtained 
from  the  Government,  and  we  found  great  difficulty  in  arranging  with  other  municipalities  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a site.  The  matter  was  then  taken  in  hand  by  my  council, 
and  in  floating  their  new  loan  of  £128,700,  which  is  just  now  being  negotiated,  it  was  proposed 
then  to  appropriate  a sum  of  money  out  of  the  loan  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a destructor,  which 
would  cost  about  £5,000  ; however,  it  was  found  that  that  money  could  not  be  appropriated  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  for  such  purposes — that  is,  from  loan  moneys,  and  £5,000  is  rather  a 
large  amount  to  take  out  of  any  one  year's  rates,  so  the  council  in  preparing  the  estimate  for  the 
year  put  down  £2,500  as  half  the  cost,  and  the  following  year  they  propose  to  appropriate  £2,500 
more,  so  that  the  work  may  progress  during  this  year  and  a part  of  the  cost  be  defrayed  out  of 
this  year’s  revenue  and  the  balance  out  of  next  year’s. 

6739.  In  reply  to  the  question — “ Where  has  the  refuse  of  the  backyards  been  deposited  for 
the  last  ten  years,”  the  answer  is — “In  reserves  and  streets.”  I gather  from  that  that  the  streets 
have  been  levelled  up  with  the  refuse  of  backyards  ? — Yes,  they  have. 
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6740.  Have  any  private  lands  been  levelled  in  the  same  way  from  the  refuse  in  back  yards  ? 
— Not  from  the  refuse  from  South  Melbourne. 

6741.  Have  they  been  levelled  in  your  district  from  refuse  brought  from  other  places  ? — 
Yes.  I refer  to  that  in  reply  to  one  of  the  later  questions,  as  to  the  duties  of  the  inspector. 

6742.  I am  speaking  just  of  yard  refuse,  not  of  night-soil  ? — No,  street  sweepings  and  yard 

refuse. 

6743.  Have  you  had  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  being  brought  into  your  territory? — Yes. 
We  had  a third  man  employed  to  detect  those  persons  who  were  without  any  authority  depositing 
rubbish  of  this  sort  from  Melbourne.  The  great  difficulty  we  had  was  in  preventing  the  offensive 
stuff  coming  from  other  municipalities  and  being  deposited  in  South  Melbourne  on  private  lands. 

6744.  Have  houses  been  erected  on  land  levelled  up  in  that  way  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
There  was  a reserve  in  Henderson-street  that  was  being  filled  up  in  that  way,  but  the  reserve  was 
set  apart  for  the  State  school,  and  the  work  of  depositing  the  street  sweepings  immediately 
ceased. 

6745.  How  long  had  it  been  going  on  before  it  was  stopped  ? — Perhaps  a couple  of  months. 

6746.  Was  the  school  put  on  this  land*? — No,  the  school  has  not  been  built.  The  reserve 
is  fenced  in  and  what  was  deposited  there  has  been  covered  with  good  clean  earth. 

6747.  To  what  depth  ? — Some  two  or  three  feet. 

6748.  I gather  then  that  your  system  of  taking  away  nightsoil  means  a substantial  loss  to 
the  city  ? — Very  considerable. 

6749.  You  pay  yourselves  17s.  6d.  a pan  and  get  12s.  from  the  ratepayers? — Yes,  and  the 
difference  is  paid  out  of  the  rates.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  pay  a good  deal  more  for 
the  contract  than  before,  because  we  were  precluded  from  depositing  it  in  the  Fisherman’s  Bend. 
The  city  of  South  Melbourne  and  the  borough  of  Port  Melbourne  both  used  to  use  that  bend  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  the  night-soil  there. 

6750.  Where  is  it  taken  now  ? — It  is  taken  out  of  the  city  of  South  Melbourne. 

6751.  Where  is  it  taken  to  ? — I understand  it  is  taken  to  Brighton,  and  beyond  Brighton  ; 
that  is  only  from  conversation. 

6752.  You  retain  no  control  over  that  ? — No  ; the  contract  is  that  the  contractor  shall 
remove  it  from  the  city. 

6753.  Can  you  give  the  information  we  have  asked  for  about  the  mortality  from  zymotic 
diseases  ? — No.  I have  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  from  the  health  officer  and  registrar. 

6754.  Hoes  not  the  health  officer  make  a return  of  the  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases? — No. 
It  is  not  in  his  returns.  I will  make  further  inquiry  from  him  and  will  supply  it,  if  it  is  thought 

desirable. 

6755.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Local  Board  of  Health  is  not  informed  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  zymotic  disease  in  any  exact  fashion  ? — The  health  officer’s  report  is  produced  once  a year. 

6756.  Then  that  apparently  does  not  give  that  information  as  to  zymotic  diseases  in  your 

district  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

6757.  Does  not  it  seem  desirable  to  you  that  you  should  have  that  information  as  a Board 

of  Health  ? — Yes. 

6758.  Would  not  the  deputy-registrar  give  it? — I endeavoured  to  get  it  from  him,  but 
found  there  was  a difficulty  in  getting  it — as  to  looking  over  the  books  the  last  ten  years. 

6759.  As  to  the  regulations,  by-laws,  and  orders,  is  that  a complete  set  [handing  in  the 
same ] ? — This  is  a printed  set  of  the  by-laws  up  to  a certain  date.  The  others  are  in  manuscript. 
I have  some  notices  we  serve  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances — certain  notices  for  paving  and 
constructing  rights-of-way  and  so  on. 

6760.  This  is  substantially  a complete  set? — Yes,  that  is  a plan  which  is  prepared,  and  which 
we  supply  to  every  person  who  is  called  on  to  construct  a right-of-way.  We  give  the  plan  with 
the  notice — [handing  in  the  same], — I have  brought  that  as  a specimen  of  the  plans  we  adopt. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

William  George  Swift  sworn  and  examined. 

6761.  By  the  Commission. — What  is  your  office? — Town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  North- 
cote. — [The  witness  handed  in  the  return  asked for\ 

6762.  I see  the  population  is  about  5,100  ? — Yes,  as  near  as  we  can  arrive  at  it. 

6763.  In  answering  the  question  “as  to  the  cost  per  ratepayer  for  scavenging  and  disposing 
of  refuse,”  the  number  8,200  is  given,  what  is  that? — I was  rather  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
question  referred  to  the  number  of  ratepayers  or  the  number  of  assessments.  Of  course  the 
ratepayers  are  not  exactly  that  number,  as  some  persons  own,  perhaps,  a number  of  allotments. 
The  borough  of  North  cote  consists  of  a number  of  vacant  allotments  as  you  know.  The  houses 
are  about  890  and  the  assessments  are  over  8000. 

6764.  How  do  you  levy  your  rate — do  you  levy  it  on  every  house  and  allotment  separately? 
— Just  on  the  houses  only,  it  is  not  compulsory — it  is  optional  whether  they  employ  the  council’s 
contractor,  or  employ  anyone  else. 

6765.  Practically  it  is  15s.  9d.  for  every  house? — Yes. 

6766.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  the  night-soil  from  the  borough  ? — No,  I cannot  say. 
The  only  contract  is  to  take  it  from  the  borough,  and  I am  not  certain  whether  it  is  taken  to 
Thomastown  or  Bundoora. 

6767.  Is  the  health  officer  of  the  borough  health  officer  of  any  other  district  as  well  ? — I 
think  he  is  for  Whittlesea  also. 


F.  G.  Miles, 
continued , 
•26th  Feb.  1889. 


W.  G.  Swift, 
26th  Feb.  1889. 
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w.  g.  swift,  6768.  The  £10  per  annum  paid  to  the  health  officer  is  the  salary  paid  by  your  borough  ? — 

c°FetTi889.  Yes.  You  will  notice  that  the  death  rate  is  only  put  in  pencil,  because  I have  not  the  accurate 
number.  I will  endeavour  to  supply  it  to  the  Commission  within  the  next  few  days  if  I can 
manage  it.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  get  at.  The  registrars  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to  give 
that  information,  and  the  health  officer  does  not  give  it  in  his  report — I do  not  think  it  is  accurate 
at  present. 

6769.  Will  you  get  the  health  officer  to  check  this  and  initial  the  information  and  send  it 
in  ? — Yes. 

6770.  As  to  by-laws  and  regulations,  are  there  any? — We  have  not  a number  of  our  by- 
laws printed,  but  I can  supply  you  with  the  main  ones.  We  have  had  building  regulations  in 
force  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  the  other  by-laws  are  only  in  manuscript.  I will  forward 
them  on  to  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 


DIGEST. 


Mr.  James  Urie,  Mayor  of  Flemington  and  Kensington. — Has  been  resident  in  Flemington 
seven  years.  The  Borough  Council  of  Flemington  and  Kensington  has,  during  the 
last  three  years,  made  formal  protest  against  the  retention  of  the  City  Abattoirs  on 
their  present  site.  The  Council  considers  that  the  abattoirs  are  a nuisance.  They 
are  unsightly;  the  drainage  is  bad,  and  causes  pollution  of  the  Saltwater  River  with 
a large  quantity  of  blood,  and  with  other  offensive  matters  from  the  associated 
trades.  There  is  a strong  offensive  smell  from  the  paddocks  where  offal  is  buried. 
The  accommodation  paddocks  are  unsuitable  for  stock  in  wet  weather,  when  the 
cattle  have  to  stand  up  to  their  bellies  in  mud,  with  a truss  of  hay  thrown  in  for 
food,  which  is  soon  trampled  under  foot.  The  site  of  the  abattoirs  and  paddocks  is 
altogether  unsuitable,  being  so  low  that  proper  drainage  is  impossible.  The  Borough 
Council  also  objects  to  the  present  position  of  the  cattle-yards.  The  area  of  ground 
is  too  small  for  such  a purpose,  and  the  land  too  valuable,  while  the  cattle  are 
dangerous  to  pedestrians.  He  is  not  aware,  however,  that  anyone  has  ever  been 
killed  or  injured  by  the  cattle,  and  there  iB  a by-law  regulating  the  hours  during 
which  cattlo  may  be  driven  through  the  streets.  Fines  are  inflicted  every  week  for 
infringement  of  this  by-law,  but  the  butchers  defy  the  law.  The  noxious  trades 
must  accompany  the  abattoirs,  and  they  are  an  intolerable  nuisance.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  is  power  in  the  Health  Act  to  proceed  against  nuisances  outsido  the 
district — the  Borough  Council  had  had  a communication  from  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Melbourne  to  say  they  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  these  noxious  trades  on  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Melbourne.  The  noxious  trades  within  the  Borough  are  in  a 
fair  condition.  The  Borough  Council  has  power  to  regulate  or  suppress  these  trades. 
There  was  a foul  smell  from  these  trades ; and  they  might  be  kept  cleaner.  The 
Council's  inspector  had  several  times  threatened  those  who  carried  on  these  trades; 
and  witness  understood  that  improvements  had  been  made.  No  other  action  had 
been  taken.  He  thinks  the  health  of  the  district  would  be  better  if  the  abattoirs 
were  removed;  and  has  heard  of  children  being  sick  and  vomiting  from  the  smell 
from  the  abattoirs  and  boiling-down  establishments ; but  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
specific  case  in  which  residents  in  the  district  have  suffered  in  health  owing  to  the 
nuisances  caused  by  the  abattoirs.  The  general  mortality  of  the  district  is  not  high, 
and  zymotic  diseases  are  not  unduly  prevalent.  The  presence  of  the  abattoirs  and 
cattle-yards  depreciates  the  value  of  land  in  the  district.  Laud  is  worth  £45  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Racecourse-road,  while  land  on  the  same  road,  but  opposite  the 
cattle-yards,  is  only  worth  £9.  The  Borough  Council  objects  to  the  presence  of  the 
abattoirs  in  the  district  no  matter  how  they  may  be  conducted — even  if  re-con- 
structed, with  raised  floors,  proper  drainage,  and  desiccators — because  the  site  is  too 
low,  the  ground  is  too  valuable,  and  the  noxious  trades  would  still  remain.  The 
advantages  that  would  ensue  from  removal  of  the  abattoirs  are — That  the  noxious 
trades  from  all  parts  would  follow  them ; the  meat  would  not  be  fretted,  and  would 
be  delivered  in  better  condition;  land  would  be  increased  in  value  100  per  cent.;  and 
the  extension  of  the  city  northward  would  not  be  checked.  He  has  not  given  much 
consideration  to  the  question  where  the  abattoirs  should  be  removed  to;  they  might 
go  to  Echuca  ; Keilor  Plains,  Bulla,  and  Cook’s  Point  have  been  suggested  as  sites. 
He  thinks  the  new  abattoirs  should  be  erected  by  the  State,  inspected  by  Government 
inspectors  (Q.  382);  when  under  municipal  management  the  inspection  might  not  be 
quite  so  stringent  as  when  conducted  by  private  persons,  but  public  opinion  would  com- 
pel the  municipal  authorities  to  keep  the  abattoirs  in  proper  order.  Eight  acres  of  the 
land  on  which  the  abattoirs  and  cattle-yards  are  would  revert  to  the  Government  if  they 
were  removed  (Q.  404).  There  is  a good  fall  from  the  cattle-yards  both  towards  the 
Saltwater  River  and  towards  the  Moonee  Ponds  Creek.  The  latter  drains  a portion 
of  North  Melbourne  as  well  as  Flemington  ; the  drain  from  the  cattle-yards  enters 
the  creek  at  the  boundary  of  the  two  municipalities,  and  passes  through  a thickly- 
populated  district.  There  is  a large  catch-pit  in  the  drain  just  before  it  enters  the 
creek,  and  this  receives  drainage  from  the  cattle-yards,  and  all  the  drainage  of  the 
borough,  including  the  bulk  of  the  urine,  and  the  kitchen  and  bath  water  from  the 
houses.  There  is  very  little  fall  in  the  Moonee  Ponds  drain,  and  the  tide  comes  up 
it  as  far  as  Flemington-bridge,  which  is  about  100  yards  from  where  the  borough 
drain  enters.  There  is  no  stated  time  for  emptying  the  catch-pit.  The  drainage 
ultimately  finds  its  way  into  the  Yarra  (Qs.  302-318).  He  is  not  aware  of  any  com- 
plaints having  been  made  about  the  municipal  drains  or  the  catch-pit — the  latter  is 
on  Government  land  (Qs.  392-4). 


Protest!  by  Council 
against  abattoir!,  252. 

Reasona  why  the  abattoir!, 
ihould  be  removed,  252. 

Polluting  river,  252. 

Burying  of  offal,  252. 

Aooommodation  pad- 
dooki,  252. 

Cattle  in  mud  in  pad- 
dock!,  252  and  256. 

Site  too  low,  257  and 
262-266. 

Also  object  to  oattle 
yards,  259. 

Danger  from  eattle  on 
atr«eti,  259  and  357  - 365. 


Noxious  trades  on  Salt- 
water Rirer  a nuisance, 
259  and  321-330. 

Power!  of  Local  Board!  a3 
to  nuisances,  328  - 334  - 344. 


Condition  of  noxious 
tradeB  within  borough, 
261  and  339. 

350. 

346  and  360. 

Health  of  district,  261  and 
321  -323. 


Abattoirs  depreciate  the 
ralue  of  property,  261. 

Objeot  to  abattoirs  aven 
if  improved,  362  - 366 


Advantages  of  removing 
the  abattoirs,  261, 


Where  new  abattoirs 
should  be  erected, 
375-379. 


Control  and  inspection  of 
abattoirs,  367  and  388. 


Drainage  of  oattle-yards 
and  of  district,  297  - 318. 
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411-428. 


Objections  to  present 
abattoirs. 

Site  low,  drainage, 
pollution  of  river,  418. 

Burial  of  blood  and 
offal,  419-426. 


Builclings'too  small,  428. 

Accommodation 
paddocks,  490  - 497. 


Cattle  not  fed,  499-501. 


Time  cattle  remain  in 
paddocks,  540. 

Condition  of  noxious 
trades  on  river,  429  - 444. 


Inspection  of  noxious 
trades,  526. 


Powers  of  local  boards  in 
regard  to  nuisances,  530. 


Council  does  not  wish  to 
have  abattoirs  improved, 
530  - 535. 

Health  of  district,  532. 
Utilization  of  site, 

1 514-523. 


Cattle  traffic  in  streets, 
486-488. 


Drainage  of  cattle-yards r 
448  - 468. 

Silt  pit,  459-467. 


Drainage  of  west  part  of 
cattle-yards,  474. 


Condition  of  river  banks, 
479-481  and  484,  485. 


Moonee  Ponds  canal, 
469-472. 


Effects  of  abattoirs  and 
noxious  trades  on 
health,  596-600. 


Offence  from  boiling- 
down  establishments, 
593  and  602. 

Powers  as  health  officer, 
603-620. 


Effects  of  mode  of 
burying  offal,  560  and  589, 
Atmosphere  of  abattoirs 
saturated  with  septic 
germs,  627. 


Construction  of  abattoirs, 
556. 


Drainage,  561  and  562.  584 
and  585. 

Floods,  623,  624. 


Mu.  William  Cattanach,  Town  Clerk  of  Flemington  and  Kensington. — Has  been 
Town  Clerk  of  Flemington  and  Kensington  for  twenty-two  months,  but  be  does  not 
reside  in  the  borough.  The  site  of  the  City  Abattoirs  is  too  low,  and  the  drainage 
imperfect.  A large  amount  of  highly  blood-stained  fluid  runs  into  the  Saltwater 
River,  while  offal  and  blood  are  buried  in  trenches  18  inches  to  2 feet  deep,  dug  in  a 
wet  clayey  soil,  and  then  covered  with  6 to  9 inches  of  soil  ; at  times  the  tide  comes 
over  the  ground  where  this  burying  takes  place.  He  did  not  see  any  lime  or 
disinfectant  used  during  the  burying  process.  The  buildings  are  too  small  and 
cramped,  lacking  fresh  air.  The  accommodation  paddocks  are  bad.  There  is  no 
shelter,  and  the  cattle  are  often  knee-deep  in  mud  in  wet  weather  ; they  are  not 
properly  fed,  and  have  not  a proper  supply  of  water.  The  cattle  are  not  crowded  in 
the  paddocks,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  proper  accommodation  for  cattle  coming 
down  from  Riverina.  They  arrive  on  Tuesday,  are  sold  on  Wednesday,  and  may  be 
killed  on  Thursday  ; they  have  no  time  to  pick  up  condition,  and  the  meat  is  fretted 
in  consequence.  The  noxious  trades  on  the  Saltwater  River  are  a nuisance,  and  the 
nuisance  is  inherent  in  the  trade,  the  trades  in  question  being  as  well  conducted  as 
they  can  be.  The  local  inspector  had  not  reported  that  refuse  was  allowed  to  lie 
about  on  the  floors  of  these  places  in  an  offensive  condition.  He  was  aware  that  a 
quantity  of  offensive  fluid  passed  into  the  river  from  these  trades,  and  that  the 
buildings  were  old,  and  he  had  threatened  to  prosecute  one  of  the  occupiers  if 
certain  defects  were  not  remedied ; the  defects  were  remedied  in  consequence. 
The  noxious  trades  within  the  borough  are  inspected  by  a local  inspector,  who,  until 
three  months  ago,  was  paid  by  commission  ; now  he  has  a fixed  salary,  and  he  is  to 
inspect  the  noxious  trades  once  a month,  and  report  every  month  to  the  council. 
The  municipality  has  power  to  prosecute  in  regard  to  nuisances  which  affect 
householders  in  the  municipality,  although  the  nuisance  is  not  situated  on  lands 
under  the  control  of  the  municipality.  The  abattoirs  are  a nuisance,  but  the 
Borough  Council  has  not  taken  steps  to  have  the  abattoirs  improved,  because  if  they 
were  improved  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  removed.  He  is  not  aware  of 
any  special  unhealthiness  in  persons  residing  near  the  abattoirs.  If  the  abattoirs 
were  removed  the  laud  could  be  built  upon  in  three  or  four  years  ; the  soil  would 
have  to  be  excavated  about  three  feet,  and  could  be  sold  as  guano,  and  then  the 
whole  level  would  have  to  be  raised  3 feet  above  the  present  level.  He  would  not 
like  to  reside  there.  Since  the  by-laws  regulating  the  cattle  traffic  through  the 
streets  have  been  made  no  one  has  been  injured  by  the  cattle,  though  there  have 
been  some  narrow  escapes.  There  are  about  2,500  cattle  a week  passing  through 
the  cattle  yards.  The  droppings  and  urine  of  all  these  cattle,  and  the  washings  of 
the  yards,  constitute  the  drainage  from  the  yards,  the  most  of  which  is  carried  through 
populated  streets  to  the  Moonee  Ponds  canal,  passing  into  a brick  silt  pit.  The  silt 
pit  is  under  the  control  of  the  Lauds  Department,  and  is  not  cleaned  regularly. 
The  pit  is  not  deodorized  ; there  have  been  no  complaints  about  it.  The  drainage 
from  the  western  slope  of  the  cattle-yards  passes  by  a drain  down  the  Racecourse 
Road  to  the  Saltwater  River.  This  drain  receives  the  drainage  from  some  piggeries 
near  the  river.  The  drain  is  not  very  offensive,  and  he  has  not  noticed  any  silting 
of  offensive  sewage  round  its  mouth.  The  bank  of  the  river  just  there  is  in  a dirty 
state  for  a considerable  distance  owing  to  tbe  drainage  from  the  noxious  trades. 
The  Moonee  Ponds  canal  starts  at  Barwise-street  bridge,  and  runs  to  the  Yarra  ; it 
is  simply  a channel  excavated  in  the  earth. 

George  D.  Dickenson,  M.B.,  Ch.M.  Edin.  ; M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Health  Officer  to  the 
Borough  of  Flemington  and  Kensington. — Has  been  resident  in  the  district  between 
seven  and  eight  years,  and  is  familiar  with  its  sanitary  condition.  He  cannot 
attribute  any  special  case  of  disease  to  the  existence  of  the  abattoirs  or  noxious 
trades,  but  these  have  an  iudirectly  injurious  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  smells  from 
these  places  induce  headache  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  prevent  people  getting 
fresh  air.  The  chief  smell  is  from  the  boiling-down  establishments,  especially 
when  they  blow  off  steam.  He  has  never  suggested  any  improvements,  nor  has 
he  used  his  power  under  the  Health  Act  to  instruct  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
to  take  steps  to  abate  the  smells.  The  trades  might  be  kept  cleaner,  but  there  is 
not  much  nuisance  from  the  want  of  cleanliness.  With  regard  to  the  abat- 
toirs, nuisance  arises  from  the  mode  of  burying  offal  in  a clay  soil,  which 
does  not  promote  speedy  decomposition,  and  in  consequence  the  burying  paddocks 
are  one  bed  of  offal,  from  which  a distinct  smell  arises  in  summer  time.  Meat 
should  be  killed  in  a pure  atmosphere  ; it  is  killed  at  the  City  Abattoirs  in  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  septic  germs  (559,  589,  627),  and  no  matter  what  system 
is  adopted  a pure  atmosphere  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  present  abattoirs,  because 
the  site  is  so  low  and  the  soil  so  unsuitable  (626).  He  has  no  complaint  about  the 
general  construction  of  the  abattoirs,  with  the  exception  of  the  floors,  which  allow 
blood  and  animal  matter  to  soak  through  between  the  joints  and  lodge  in  the 
ground.  There  is  too  much  woodwork  in  the  buildings  (571  and  572).  The  fluid 
that  passes  in  the  drains  to  the  river  is  blood-serum  stained  with  coloring  matter, 
plus  the  washings  of  the  place,  and  this  tinges  the  water  of  the  river  for  some 
distance.  There  is  scarcely  sufficient  fall  for  the  drain.  There  is  a deposit  of 
sewage  round  the  mouth  of  the  drain  from  the  accommodation  paddocks.  The 
noxious  trades  on  the  river  are  sometimes  flooded  so  as  to  be  2 feet  under  water,  and 
the  floods  bring  filth  up  to  the  boundary  where  cattle  are  killed.  The  paddocks 
where  the  cattle  stand  are  flooded  now.  The  cattle  so  kept,  however,  are  not 
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injurious  for  food 
driven  through  the 


(628).  There  is  danger  to  pedestrians  from  the  cattle  being  cattle  traffic  in  streets, 
streets  ; one  street  is  useless  after  10  p.in.  on  the  night  628 ’630' 

If  the  abattoirs  were  removed  the  land  would  be  fit  to 


known  as  “ cattle  night 

build  on  in  time.  If  it  were  filled  up  for  10  or  12  feet,  sloping  gradually  1o  the  Utilization ^of  site^of 

river,  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  down  Kensington  Hill  and  fill  the  swamp  up,  and  the 

present  soil  might  be  carted  away  for  manure  (627-632).  There  is  land  suitable  other  sites  available,  633. 

for  abattoirs  at  Iveilor  Plains  with  plenty  of  room  for  accommodation  paddocks,  and 

the  only  remedy  for  the  present  condition  is  complete  removal,  the  chief  objection  Removal  of  abattoirs 

being  that  the  ground  is  too  low.  essential,  632. 


Henry  Elmslie,  Valuer  and  Collector,  of  Flemiugton  and  Kensington. — The  Kensington  influence  of  cattie-yarris 
State  School  is  close  to  the  City  Abattoirs,  and  the  hoys  watch  the  cattle  in  the 
yards  and  see  them  ill-treated,  and  also  tease  them  themselves  ; the  boys  also  see  2090' 
the  blood  running  down  to  the  river  in  the  drain,  and  the  sight  of  these  things  lias  a 
disgusting  and  brutalizing  influence  on  the  rising  generation.  There  is  no  protection  No  protection  to  the  meat 
to  the  meat  on  its  way  from  the  abattoirs  to  the  city,  and  it  gets  covered  with  dust ; 209or-2093frum  abattoirB’ 
in  summer  some  attempt  is  made  to  protect  the  meat,  hut  the  covering  provided  is 
insufficient.  The  sheep  raise  a very  fine  dust,  which  is  mixed  with  the  sheep  drop- 
pings, and  settles  on  the  meat ; the  sheep  might  he  brought  by  train,  but  the  site  of 
the  abattoirs  is  too  low  for  a railway. 


Benjamin  Benjamin,  Mayor  of  Melbourne. — The  City  Council  desire  to  make  the  City  Desire  of  Council  to 
Abattoirs  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  are  sparing  neither  expense  nor  labour  in  so  imProve abattoirs>  4o6°- 
doing  ; a better  site  could  not  he  found  ; the  abattoirs  must  be  within  a reasonable  site  suitable,  4561,  4365  - 
distance  of  the  city,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  meat. 


66. 


History  of  abattoirs  in 
city,  4576. 


Advantages  of  site  at 
Doutta  Galla,  4576. 


Tenure  of  land,  4578  - 80. 

Improvements  at  abat- 
toirs proposed  by  Council, 
4582-4591. 


Siding  to  yards,  4601  - 3, 
4607  - 8. 


Condition  of  accommoda- 
tion paddocks,  4619  - 
4639. 


Edmund  Gerald  FitzGibbon,  Town  Clerk  of  City  of  Melbourne. — Prior  to  1853, 
slaughtering  was  carried  on  by  private  slaughtermen.  Then  the  City  Council  leased 
some  land  at  the  foot  of  Batman’s  Hill,  and  erected  abattoirs  there.  In  1855  the 
growth  of  the  city  made  difficult  the  access  to  the  abattoirs  from  the  cattle-yards  at 
the  north  end  of  Elizabetli-street,  and  the  Council  obtained  a grant  of  land  at  Doutta 
Galla  for  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  in  exchange  for  the  sale  of  the  Elizabeth-street 
cattle-yards.  The  advantages  of  the  new  site  were  that  it  was  not  too  far  from  the 
city,  the  population  around  it  was  sparse,  and  the  existence  of  the  racecourse  would 
prevent  population  coming  near.  The  new  cattle-yards  were  built  in  1859,  and  the 
present  abattoirs  were  finished  in  1860.  In  the  grant  of  the  Doutta  Galla  site,  a 
condition  was  inserted  that  non-use  of  the  land  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted  for  twelve  months  would  incur  forfeiture.  The  Council  proposes  to  enlarge 
the  present  buildings  and  improve  the  ventilation,  to  cover  in  the  yards  for  the  cattle, 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  ground  from  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  to  plant  the 
ground  with  trees  and  grass,  and  to  treat  all  refuse  in  two  of  Farmer’s  machines  now 
in  course  of  erection.  It  is  not  proposed  to  have  a railway  sidiug  to  the  abattoirs. 

When  the  above  alterations  are  carried  out,  the  condition  of  the  abattoirs  will  he 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  An  attempt  has  been  mado  to  obtain  a railway  siding  to 
the  cattle-yards,  but  it-  was  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Flemington  and  Kensing- 
ton, who  do  not  wish  anything  to  he  done  that  would  tend  to  keep  the  yards  and  abat- 
toirs on  their  present  site.  It  was  desired  by  the  cattle  salesmen.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  accommodation  paddocks  contains  a depression,  in  which  the  rain  lodges,  and 
cattle  going  to  this  would  be  in  mud  at  the  edge  of  this  depression.  Statements  that 
cattle  are  often  found  in  the  paddocks  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  are  exaggerations. 

There  is  no  grass  in  the  paddocks,  but  he  has  seen  the  cattle  feeding  on  hay  there. 

There  are  troughs  in  the  paddocks,  supplied  with  Yan  Yean  water.  Except  the 
portion  described,  the  paddocks  are  not  more  damp  than  ordinary  land  would  be. 

The  paddocks  afford  ample  accommodation  for  keeping  and  feeding  the  cattle. 

There  is  no  charge  for  keeping  cattle  in  the  paddocks.  The  proposed  alterations  of 
the  Council  will  abolish  the  depression,  and  establish  a uniform  fall  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  to  the  river  of  1 in  580.  It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  McAuley -road,  and  make 
an  arch  under  it  from  the  yards  to  the  abattoirs.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  improve- 
ments will  he  carried  out  in  about  eighteen  months  and  will  cost  £15,000.  There  would 
ho  advantages  in  removing  the  abattoirs  to  higher  ground,  near  the  cattle-yards,  but  the  cost,  4647.  ’ 
advantages  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  local  prejudice  against  having  K|“OTaUohlfc'berBroul111’ 
them  nearer  to  habitation,  as  they  then  would  he  ; that  prejudice  is  insurmountable; 
and,  further,  there  is  hardly  room  for  sufficiently  extensive  buildings  on  the  slopes. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  concentrate  all  abattoirs  in  one  spot,  as  better  supervision 
could  be  exercised  ; it  would  be  quite  possible  from  one  central  abattoir  to  supply 
the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Present  management  of  abattoirs  is  satisfactory. 

There  are  eight  laborers  and  an  overseer,  and  the  laborers  are  engaged  in  keeping 
yards,  gutters,  and  the  whole  place  clean.  The  revenue  last  year  from  the  abattoirs 
was  £2,771  3s.  Id.  The  entire  revenue  from  the  time  of  opening  (1861)  was 
£43,094  12s.  3d.,  the  entire  expenditure  £50,676.  The  total  revenue  from  the  cattle- 
yards  from  the  time  of  opening  (1857)  was  £192,005.  The  noxious  trades  on  the 
abattoirs  site  are  not  satisfactory,  and  are  to  be  removed  ; the  occupants  have  always 
been  at  the  risk  of  immediate  removal.  The  offensive  smells  from  noxious  trades  in 
the  vicinity,  and  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  all  set  down  to  the  discredit 
of  the  abattoirs.  Country  killing  of  meat  for  the  Melbourne  market  is  a matter  to 
be  settled  by  private  enterprise.  The  City  Council  proposes  to  erect  chill-rooms  in 
one  of  their  market  reserves  for  meat,  as  well  as  for  other  produce  from  the  country. 

Sanitary,  % r 


One  central  abattoir, 

4672,  4735-36. 

Management  and  cleansing 
of  city  abattoirs,  4679. 

Revenue  from  abattoirs, 
4692. 

R evenue  from  cattle-yards, 
4701. 

Noxious  trades  on  abat- 
toirs land,  4703,  4719. 


Country-killed  meat, 
4720-22,  4734. 
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Objections  to  removal  of 
. abattoirs,  4733. 


Case  of  London  markets, 
4733  and  4740  - 42. 


Proposed  improvements 
at  City  Abattoirs, 

5147  - 5173. 


No  alteration  of  level 
where  buildings  are, 
5156  and  5159. 


Height  of  floors  above  low- 
water  level,  5192. 

Filling  in  of  paddocks, 
5174-5182. 


Instructions  a3  to  duties, 
636  - 642. 


Number  of  stock  through 
yards  and  slaughtered, 
643  - 650. 


Keeping  of  cattle  at 
abattoirs,  and  feeding, 
658-670. 


Inspection  of  cattle, 
677  - 684. 


Cleansing  of  abattoirs, 
685-688. 


The  buildings  and  their 
repair,  698  723. 


Treatment  of  refuse, 
693-696. 
Registration  of 
slaughterers,  723. 


Duties,  731-784. 


Treatment  of  refuse, 

773,  774,  817-829,  834-836. 


The  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  must  be  in  close  proximity  ; if  removed  to  some 
isoiated  place,  a township  will  in  time  grow  round  them,  and  in  time  it  will  protest, 
and  get  the  abattoirs  moved  further  afield.  Wherever  established,  the  cattle  must 
he  brought  by  rail,  and  would  go  through  the  same  process  of  knocking  about. 
However  much  pasture  land  there  he  around  the  new  abattoirs,  it  would  soon  he 
trampled  hare.  It  is  very  difficult  to  drive  markets,  as  instanced  by  Hungerford  and 
Farringdon  markets  in  London.  The  area  for  the  cattle  market  of  London  at 
Islington  is  only  30  acres,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a dense  population  ; it  is  super- 
vised by  the  corporation  of  Loudon.  The  largest  market  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Chicago,  where  they  have  some  300  acres  of  land  ; when  first  established  it  was 
outside  of  Chicago,  now  it  is  surrounded  by  the  city  ; it  was  at  first  a reedy  swamp, 
and  lias  been  raised. 

Adrien  Charles  Mountain,  City  Surveyor. — Produced  and  explained  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  alterations  at  the  City  Abattoirs.  The  quadrangular  yards  at  the 
east  and  west  are  to  be  removed,  and  their  position  occupied  by  covered  pens  for 
the  cattle,  and  cast  and  west  of  these  again  new  killing  places  are  to  he  erected, 
higher,  wider,  and  better  ventilated.  As  additional  accommodation  is  required,  the 
present  buildings  will  he  replaced  by  others  of  approved  design.  The  level  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  abattoirs  stand  is  not  to  he  altered.  A hydraulic  lift  will 
carry  all  blood  and  offal  to  a raised  tramway,  by  which  it  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
desiccators.  The  floors  are  to  he  impermeable,  of  natural  rock  asphalt  laid  in 
concrete.  These  floors  will  be  not  less  than  9 feet  above  low- water  level  in  Hobson’s 
Bay.  It  is  proposed  to  get  material  for  filling  up  the  paddocks  from  the  Harbour 
Trust  ; in  the  deepest  part  about  3 feet  of  filling  will  be  required — the  average  will 
he  about  2 feet. 

John  Gee,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Abattoirs  and  Inspector  of  Cattle-yards  of  the 
City  of  Melbourne. — Has  been  connected  with  the  abattoirs  for  22  years.  Has  no 
other  instructions  about  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  those  contained  iu  the 
city  by-laws.  The  uumber  of  stock  passed  through  the  cattle  and  sheep  market 
during  the  year  1887  was — Cattle,  114,506;  calves,  8,442;  sheep,  1,492,900; 
lambs,  228,930.  The  stock  slaughtered  at  the  City  Abattoirs  during  the  year  1887 
was — Cattle,  47,017  ; calves,  5,414  ; pigs,  6,560  ; sheep  and  lambs,  312,782.  Such 
stock  as  is  not  slaughtered  at  the  City  Abattoirs  goes  up  country  or  to  private 
slaughter-yards,  and  no  record  is  kept.  Cattle  might  he  kept  at  the  abattoirs  a week 
before  they  are  slaughtered  ; in  that  case  they  are  put  into  pens,  provided  with 
racks  and  water.  The  corporation  provides  the  water,  hut  not  the  forage.  The 
people  who  bring  the  cattle  for  slaughter  have  to  do  that,  according  to  the  by-laws; 
if  they  do  not  place  food  in  the  racks,  the  overseer  reports  the  fact,  and  then  the 
witness  will  not  allow  slaughtering  to  go  on  until  the  cattle  are  fed.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  time  cattle  may  be  kept.  Occasionally,  after  the  brands  have  been 
taken,  cattle  are  allowed  to  go  out  to  accommodation  paddocks — some  of  the  butchers 
have  paddocks  outside.  The  cattle  intended  for  slaughter  are  inspected  directly 
they  come  to  the  abattoir  yards.  During  the  year  1887,  210  carcasses  ivere 
condemned  as  totally  unfit  for  food.  These  carcasses  were  immediately  boiied  down, 
and  converted  into  animal  guano  on  the  abattoirs  reserve.  There  has  been  no  appeal 
against  the  condemnation  ol  these  cattle.  There  is  no  inspection  at  private  abattoirs. 
The  person  to  whom  a compartment  at  the  abattoirs  is  allotted  has  to  keep  that 
compartment  clean  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  witness,  who  inspects  the  premises  at 
irregular  times.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  cleansing  properly 
done.  When  not  kept  clean,  the  witness  locks  up  the.  place,  and  stops  the 
slaughtering  until  the  cleansing  is  properly  performed.  The  fall  from  the  abattoirs 
is  sufficient  to  allow  the  floors  to  be  cleansed  by  flushing.  The  fall  is  about  2^  feet 
to  the  Saltwater  River.  The  buildings  are  continually  being  repaired.  The  wooden 
gratings  on  which  sheep  are  killed  are  objectionable,  and  should  be  removed.  The 
floor  has  been  raised  18  inches,  and  the  paving  renewed.  The  original  paving  was 
not  laid  iu  cement,  and  in  some  of  the  compartments  the  floor  is  not  watertight,  and 
blood  soaks  through.  The  portions  now  being  repaired  will  be  watertight,  the 
pitchers  being  first  grouted  iu  with  tar  and  lime,  and  then  with  cement  over  that. 
The  grouting  is  affected  by  wear  and  tear,  hut  when  worn  is  repaired.  The 
coagulated  blood  and  undigested  food  in  the  stomachs  are  buried,  aud  covered  with 
2 feet  of  soil,  under  the  supervision  of  the  overseer.  The  slaughterers  ought  to  be 
registered  or  licensed. 

John  Robertson,  Overseer  at  the  City  Abattoirs. — Has  held  the  position  for  the  last 
live  years.  His  duties  are  to  take  brands  of  cattle,  keep  an  account  of  what  is 
slaughtered,  see  that  the  animals  are  fed,  look  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  and 
the  boiling-down  establishments  on  the  Saltwater  River,  find  out  when  anything  is 
wrong  and  report  it  to  Mr.  Gee,  under  whose  immediate  control  lie  is.  The  place  is 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day  when  the  work  is  done.  If  he  finds  a 
place  dirty  he  locks  it  up  at  once.  There  are  six  men  at  work  clearing  up.  It  is 
part  of  his  duty  to  supervise  the  operations  in  the  paddocks,  subject  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Town  Clerk  and  Mr.  Gee.  The  only  complaint  about  the 
abattoirs  that  he  has  heard  of  is  in  connexion  with  the  burying  of  blood  and  offal. 
That  will  he  remedied  ivhen  a desiccator  is  obtained,  and  then  the  abattoirs  can  be 
conducted  without  offence.  The  blood  that  congeals  on  the  floor  is  what  is  buried — 
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the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  and  the  washings  pass  to  the  river.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  drainage.  Manure  is  also  buried  with  the  blood,  and  occasionally 
portions  of  offal  that  have  been  left.  The  trenches  are  2 to  2^  feet  deep,  and  2 feet 
of  earth,  with  the  sweepings  of  the  yard  and  plenty  of  lime  are  placed  on  the  top. 

Water  is  reached  at  a little  over  2 feet  from  the  surface,  and  once  a flood  covered  the 
paddocks  between  the  abattoirs  and  the  Saltwater  River.  The  same  ground  has  not 
had  blood  buried  in  it  more  than  once.  The  paddocks  in  which  burying  has  taken 
place  years  ago  are  not  offensive  ; where  the  burying  occurred  only  a few  months 
ago  there  would  be  an  offensive  smell  when  the  ground  was  disturbed.  The  smell 
that  is  complained  of,  and  that  blows  over  to  the  racecourse,  comes  from  the  boiling- 
down  establishments  on  the  river.  The  nearest  habitation  is  about  400  yards  off,  at 
Kensington.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  the  paddocks,  between  Newmarket  and  the  Treatment  of  cattle,  798- 
slaughter-houses,  and  also  and  more  generally  in  pens  and  pitched  yards  next  to  the 
abattoirs.  There  is  no  roofing  to  them.  There  is  a constant  supply  of  water  and  a 
place  for  food  in  every  yard,  and  the  cattle  are  supplied  with  food,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  to  be  fed  (831).  The  paddocks  are  not  pitched,  and  in  wet  weather  the  Accommodation paOdocks, 
cattle  stand  in  mud,  but  not  up  to  their  knees.  A Government  inspector  of  stock  inspection  of  stock,  791- 
attends  occasionally  at  the  abattoirs.  Witness  lives  near  the  abattoirs  and  has  had 
good  health.  The  cattle  could  all  be  brought  to  the  abattoirs  by  a railway,  except  a Railway  to  abattoirs,  set- 
few  dairy  cattle.  The  cattle  are  knocked  about  between  the  sale-yards  and  the  876' 
abattoirs. 


John  Taylor,  Inspector  of  Central  Board  of  Health. — Frequently  inspects  the  City 
Abattoirs.  The  site  is  too  low,  so  that  the  yards  are  swampy,  and  in  winter  the 
cattle  are  up  to  their  bellies  in  mud  and  filth,  and  may  he  kept  in  that  condition  for 
five  days.  The  cattle  are  fed  with  inferior  hay,  sometimes  placed  in  racks,  some- 
times on  the  ground.  lias  never  seen  them  without  food.  There  is  not  sufficient 
fall  in  some  of  the  pens  at  the  abattoirs  buildings,  so  that  blood-stained  fluid  lies 
about,  and  when  not  swept  up  becomes  offensive.  The  outfall  drain  is  sufficient  to 
carry  off  drainage  if  the  gratings  across  it  are  attended  to,  if  not  the  drainage  would 
overflow.  There  is  frequently7  stagnant  fluid  in  the  drain  from  the  sheep  killing 
places.  The  fall  in  the  drain  is  so  slight  that  it  would  require  a very  strong  force  of 
water  to  sluice  it  clear  with  a hose.  The  wooden  gratings  on  which  sheep  are  killed 
are  not  lifted  sufficiently  often,  being  too  large  and  heavy,  and  consequently  blood 
and  filth  accumulate  under  them.  The  floors  are  in  fair  condition,  but  refuse  has 
been  at  times  left  in  the  compartments  where  beef  is  hung,  and  becomes  offensive 
in  summer.  There  is  a difference  between  the  cleanliness  of  some  of  the  pens  and 
others.  The  fat  and  other  refuse  which  is  removed  to  factories  is  not  removed  soon 
enough,  and  being  placed  in  a heap  instead  of  hung  on  racks  to  dry,  it  soon  becomes 
offensive.  The  corporation  undertakes  to  remove  the  offal  and  debris,  and  provides 
carts  for  that  purpose.  The  arrangements  for  removing  horns  and  hoofs  are  satis- 
factory ; they  are  not  left  about.  The  accommodation  for  the  butchers  who  want 
to  slaughter  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  The  hanging  pens  arc  unsuitable,  being  too 
confined,  and  the  meat  hangs  too  close  together.  The  carcasses  ought  to  be  separate 
to  allow  of  ventilation.  The  method  of  treating  blood  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  and  offal  is  very  offensive.  Trenches  are  dug  about  18  inches  deep,  and 
these  matters  are  thrown  in  with  a great  deal  of  water  and  blood,  and  the  water  is  forced 
back  into  a side  drain  and  flows  over  the  paddock.  An  offensive  smell  arises 
from  the  ground  in  which  burial  has  taken  place,  quite  distinct  from  the  smell  of 
the  noxious  trades,  and  not  coming  from  trenches  at  which  burying  is  going  on. 
All  the  carcasses  of  animals  slaughtered  at  the  abattoirs  are  not  inspected.  The 
animals  are  inspected  at  the  market,  but  it  is  possible  that  diseased  carcasses  may- 
pass  from  the  abattoirs  without  being  properly  inspected.  Cattle  have  been  known 
to  come  into  the  abattoirs  from  the  Footscray  side,  and  to  be  slaughtered  without 
any  account  of  them  being  taken  by  the  corporation  officials.  The  meat  taken  from 
the  abattoirs  is  covered.  Sheep’s  heads  ought  net  to  be  removed  with  the  skins. 
The  skins  pass  to  stores  in  town,  and  then  may  be  passed  from  one  store  to  another 
with  the  head  still  attached,  often  decomposing.  In  London  sheep’s  heads  are  skinned 
and  the  head  sold  for  food.  The  site  is  not  good,  but  by  levelling,  filling  up  the 
paddocks  and  draining,  reconstructing  better  and  larger  buildings,  and  adopting 
suitable  regulations  the  city  slaughtering  could  be  carried  on  without  detriment  to 
the  surrounding  population.  The  treatment  of  blood  and  offal  by  a desiccator  would 
not  remove  all  source  of  complaint,  but  with  increased  vigilance  and  better  methods 
of  cariying  out  the  regulations,  it  would  go  far  towards  satisfy-ing  all  requirements. 


Site  and  condition  of 
cattle-yardH,  195-1-1969. 


Drainage  of  abattoir  s, 
1970-1975. 


2038. 

2041. 

Cleanliness,  1979-1981. 
1937-1988. 


Removal  of  refuse,  2CC0- 
2007. 


Removal  of  horns  and 
hides,  2031-2035. 

2018. 

Accommodatir  n and 
ventilation,  2012. 

1983. 


Treatment  of  blood  and 
offal,  1994. 


Inspection  of  meat,  2046- 
2049. 


Coverirgof  meatin  transit, 
2050-2054. 

Treatment  of  skins,  2056- 
2065. 


Possibility  of  preventing 
offence  at  abattoirs  on 
present  site,  2009-2016, 
203-1-2026. 


James  Jamieson,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  the  City  of  Melbourne. — Has  frequently  site  suitable,  5771-75. 
visited  the  City  Abattoirs.  Abattoirs  could  be  erected  on  the  present  site  suitable 
for  Melbourne,  but  they  might  be  in  a better  situation.  There  is  hardly  sufficieut  Drainage,  5776-  79. 
fall  in  the  drains  now  existing  within  the  buildings,  but  there  is  sufficient  fall  from 
the  buildings  to  the  river.  The  method  of  dealing  with  blood  and  refuse  by  burying  Treatment  of  blood  ami 
has  not  been  injurious  to  health.  It  is  not  desirable  that  so  much  blood  should  pass 
into  the  river  as  passes  in  now.  There  is  no  objection  to  burying  the  contents  of  the  5847. 
paunches,  and  so  raising  the  ground.  Some  of  the  noxious  trades  on  the  Saltwater  condition  of  noxious 
River,  especially  the  boiling-down  establishments,  are  a nuisance.  The  gut  factory  uDir)  57S4^05ttr 
is  not  well  managed.  Has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  smell  from  the  abattoirs  or 
trades  at  a distance  less  than  that  from  the  nearest  dwelling-house,  but  there  is  an 
offensive  smell  in  the  valley  of  the  Saltwater,  and  such  smell  would  be  worse  for  the 
meat  in  the  abattoirs  than  a pure  atmosphere.  The  noxious  trades  ought  to  be  r.^iwai  o_f  Uic  nojifus 
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Effect  on  health, 5798, 
5802. 


Removal  of  abattoir*, 
5806,  5808. 


5843. 


5858. 

Suburban  abattoirs,  5811-1 3 
and  5835-41. 


Inspection,  5809,  5822  - 30. 


Marine  stores,  5860. 


Prosecutions  by 
inspectors,  5875-91. 


Flock  factories,  5892,  5905. 
Raw  hides,  5907  - 8. 


Present  condition  of 
abattoirs,  3191. 


Effect  on  Health,  3202, 
3236-3240. 


Atmosphere  at  abattoirs, 
320-4-3207. 


Nuisance  might  be 
removed,  3216,  3224. 


Would  retain  the 
abattoirs,  3257. 


Calcutta  abattoirs,  3243- 
3256. 


Classification  of  meat, 
at  Calcutta,  3249,  3252. 

►Supervision  of  private 
abattoirs,  3259  - 62. 


Protection  of  meat  in 
transit,  3262-3275. 

►Supervision  of  butchers’ 
stalls,  3276  - 3280. 

Condition  of  noxious 
trades  on  Saltwater 
River,  3210,  3215,  3225, 
3235. 


Condition  of  Port 
Melbourne  abattoirs, 
5413-5420. 

Drainage,  5416  - 17. 
Tenure,  5421. 


Question  of  one  central 
abattoir,  5424  - 27. 


Inspection  of  meat, 
5428  - 31. 


removed.  The  odours  from  the  noxious  trades  may  readily  cause  injury  to  health 
indirectly.  From  a purely  sanitary  point  of  view,  every  noxious  trade,  including 
abattoirs,  should  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ; but  fx-om  a 
practical  standpoint,  the  abattoirs  might  be  retained  where  they  are,  with  improve- 
ments, and  no  injury  need  result  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  district  is 
inhabited  now.  Things  being  equal,  if  a better  site  could  be  found,  they  should  he 
removed  to  a better  site.  If  they  remain,  the  whole  level  should  he  raised.  Abat- 
toirs could  he  conducted  with  proper  appliances  in  a populous  community  without 
offence.  Has  visited  some  of  the  suburban  abattoirs  and  found  them  in  a bad  condi- 
tion. As  soon  as  strict  precautions  were  taken  at  the  City  Abattoirs  to  stop  the 
killing  of  diseased  meat,  it  found  its  way  to  other  abattoirs  where  there  Avas  less 
supervision.  The  number  of  abattoirs  should  he  reduced  ; there  should  be  more 
centralization  ; probably  tAVO  abattoirs,  northern  and  southern,  would  suffice.  The 
inspection  at  the  City  Abattoirs  is  fairly  satisfactory.  He  understands  that  it  is 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  see  that  the  meat  is  properly  protected  when  it 
leaves  the  abattoirs,  and  it  is  protected,  but  uot  always  efficiently.  The  marine 
stores  in  the  city  have  not  been  Avell  conducted  ; they  ought  to  have  watertight 
lioors.  Notice  has  been  giAren  that  those  in  the  city  must  improve  their  premises. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  them  altogether  free  from  offence.  He  Avould  be  glad  to  see 
such  places  abolished  ; they  are  useful  uoav,  because  the  scavenging  arrangements 
are  not  sufficient.  The  scavengers  do  not  clean  people’s  yards.  If  an  inspector 
finds  anything  offensive,  he  orders  its  remoAral  ; if  it  is  not  done,  the  inspector  reports 
to  the  Health  Committee,  and  gets  leave  to  issue  a summons.  An  inspector  does 
not  prosecute  on  his  own  responsibility,  notwithstanding  section  26  of  the  Health 
Act.  Flock-making  may  he  easily  injurious  to  health  ; it  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
Government,  so  that  the  rags  should  be  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  Raw 
hides  would  be  better  kept  outside  the  city. 


Henry  Charles  Boavser,  M.R.C.S.,  Health  Officer  of  the  Shire  of  Braybrook,  aud 
President  of  the  Footscray  Sanitary  Association. — The  City  Abattoirs  in  their 
present  condition  give  rise  to  a nuisance.  The  site  is  unsuitable,  being  too  low  and 
swampy,  and  difficult  to  drain.  The  buildings  are  unsuitable,  being  low,  ill-ventilated, 
and  unnecessarily  subdivided  ; and  the  floors  of  flags  and  pitchers  are  unsuitable, 
alloAving  soakage  through  the  interstices.  The  burial  of  offal  is  deleterious  to  health, 
and  produces  disease  germs.  He  is  not  aAArare  of  any  distinct  eases  of  disease  arising 
from  the  present  situation  or  conduct  of  the  abattoirs,  and  his  opinion  that  the 
abattoirs  are  detrimental  to  health  is  merely  based  on  analogy.  Noisome  exhalations 
arise  from  the  paddocks  in  which  burial  of  offal  has  taken  place,  and  these  exhala- 
tions would  influence  unfavorably  the  keeping  qualities  of  meat  killed  and  hung  in  such 
an  atmosphere.  The  nuisance  from  the  abattoirs  could  be  removed  by  treating  offal  iu 
destructors,  by  raising  the  level  of  the  land,  and  reconstructing  the  buildings;  and  he 
Avould  recommend  that  the  abattoirs  be  retained  on  the  present  site  with  alterations. 
Abattoirs  could  be  carried  on  without  offence  in  tlie  centre  of  a city  if  conducted 
with  proper  appliances.  The  abattoirs  at  Calcutta  Avere  built  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
and  are  very  strictly  supervised  under  the  management  of  the  municipality.  They 
are  in  the  city,  aud  all  the  cattle  must  he  killed  there.  The  blood  and  offal  are 
carried,  away  by  a special  railway,  Avhich  also  carries  the  nightsoil,  to  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  30  or  40  miles  away.  The  cattle  are  inspected  during  life  and  branded  ; after 
killing,  an  inspection  is  made  to  see  that  only  the  branded  cattle  are  killed.  Then  the 
meat  is  inspected,  and  classed  and  branded  according  to  the  quality.  Rejected  meat  is 
destroyed  under  inspection.  There  is  no  supervision  over  meat  coming  from  private 
slaughter-houses  near  Melbourne.  He  has  seen  diseased  meat  coming  from  near 
Braybrook.  Meat  is  not  properly  protected  in  transit,  and  he  has  seen  it  uncovered. 
Butchers’  stalls  require  supervision,  as  hones,  trimmings,  gut,  livers,  &c.,  are  alloAved 
to  accumulate.  The  noxious  trades  on  the  Saltwater  River  are  a nuisance,  but 
chiefly  to  the  senses.  They  pollute  the  river  and  its  banks  by  discharging  their 
drainage,  and  even  offal,  into  the  river.  These  trades  could  be  carried  on  without 
offence  by  proper  appliances.  The  hone  And  manure  mills  cause  the  greatest  offence, 
and  this  arises  from  drying  tho  material  in  close  rooms  ; if  spread  out  iu  thin  layers 
and  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  the  offence  is  much  minimized.  Small  establishments 
create  more  nuisance  than  large  ones,  as  they  cannot  afford  the  appliances  necessary 
to  prevent  offence.  There  will  be  constant  risk  of  defilement  of  the  river  if  gut 
factories  and  the  like  are  retained  on  its  banks. 


William  Henry  Proiiasky,  Mayor  of  Port  Melbourne. — Has  been  resident  in  Port 
Melbourne  about  eight  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  Port  Melbourne  abattoirs. 
With  the  exception  of  the  drainage,  they  are  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The 
Harbour  Trust  lias  constructed  a drain  which  fails  to  carry  away  the  drainage.  The 
corporation  holds  the  site  under  a ground-lease  of  occupancy  from  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works.  The  abattoirs  are  let  by  public  contract  for  £100  a year  on  a three 
years’  lease.  The  present  lessee  conducts  the  business  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
The  abattoirs  are  a great  convenience  to  local  butchers,  hut  the  residents  could  be 
supplied  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs  without  great  difficulty.  It  would  he  better 
to  have  one  south  suburban  abattoirs  from  Avhich  the  municipalities  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  could  he  supplied.  An  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  inspect  all  meat  before  it  goes  into  consumption. 
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Edward  Clark,  Town  Clerk  of  Port  Melbourne.  — Concurs  in  evidence  of  Mayor  5436. 

of  Port  Melbourne.  Tlie  original  drain  from  the  abattoirs  was  obliterated  by  the  5ab?ttorirsn5fi37m 
Government,  and  was  interfered  with  by  the  Harbour  Trust,  and  the  difficulty  Difficulty  in  drainage  duo 
in  regard  to  drainage  has  been  created  by  the  Government  and  the  Harbour  Trust,  GoTCrumentf5437.and 
and  not  by  the  corporation.  Pigs  used  to  be  kept  at  the  abattoirs.  The  abattoirs  is  Pigs *t  abattoirs,  5447. 
in  the  area  in  which  people  may  keep  pigs.  lie  lias  not  visited  the  abattoirs  for  two 
years,  and  can  give  no  information  as  to  its  present  condition.  The  total  revenue  Revenue,  5467. 
from  the  abattoirs  is  £100  per  annum.  The  Council  has  spent  over  £2,000  on  the 
premises.  There  is  no  regular  periodical  inspection,  and  no  practical  supervision  inspection,  5469-73. 
except  occasional  visits  from  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  the  Health  Officer. 

The  proposal  to  have  one  southern  abattoir  has  been  discussed  in  conference  by  the  Southern  abattoir,  5473. 
Councils  of  St.  Kilda,  South  Melbourne,  and  Port  Melbourne.  St.  Kilda  has 
withdrawn,  and  Williamstown  opposed  a proposal  to  reserve  a portion  of  land  in 
Fisherman’s  Bend  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  inconvenience  arising  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Port 
abolition  of  the  local  abattoirs  would  be  to  the  butchers  who  supply  the  shipping.  Melbourne  abattoir*, 


Thomas  Smith,  Mayor  of  South  Melbourne. — Is  familiar  with  the  South  Melbourne  Condition  of  south 

_ . 7 , . . r , , . r , r Melbourne  abattoirs, 

abattoirs,  and  does  not  consider  their  condition  quite  satisfactory,  the  chiet  detect  4756. 

being  in  the  drainage.  The  liquid  refuse  is  conducted  to  the  River  Yarra  by  a 

wooden  shoot,  and  near  this  shoot  and  near  the  abattoirs  buildings  are  stagnant 

pools.  These  pools  are  caused  by  the  Harbour  Trust  having  filled  up  the  ground  Caused by^Harbo^ur^ 

between  the  abattoirs  and  the  river.  From  the  same  cause  the  cattle-yards  are  not  CaUle.’yardSj  4778 . 4783 

properly  drained,  and  are  boggy.  There  is  no  shelter  in  them  for  the  cattle.  The 

present  abattoirs  are  a great  convenience  to  South  Melbourne,  and  could  be  retained  Abolition  of  the  abattoirs, 

in  their  present  position  without  injury  to  health.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  the 

summer  in  supplying  South  Melbourne  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs.  When 

Mr.  Tucker  was  Minister  of  Lands  the  Port  Melbourne  and  South  Melbourne  Previous  negotiations, 

Councils  interviewed  that  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  abattoirs,  and  it  was 

suggested  that  a site  for  abattoirs  could  be  found  at  Caulfield,  but  the  Caulfield 

people  objected.  Then  Oakleigh  was  suggested,  and  the  butchers  of  South  and 

Port  Melbourne  objected  on  account,  of  its  distance.  When  Mr.  Dow  became 

Minister  he  suggested  a conference  of  the  local  bodies  concerned  with  the  Central 

Board  of  Health,  but  that  was  not  carried  out.  The  Council  would  like  the  Minister  proposals  of  tbe  Council, 

of  Lauds  to  raise  and  improve  the  present  site  or  exchange  it  for  another.  If  the  480a 

Council  had  a permanent  tenure  of  the  site  they  would  be  prepared  to  improve  it  and  4820  and 4825. 

erect  a desiccator. 


Frederick  George  Miles,  Town  Clerk  of  South  Melbourne. — Concurs  in  the  evidence 
of  the  Mayor  of  South  Melbourne.  Neither  the  site,  drainage,  buildings,  or  out- 
buildings of  the  South  Melbourne  Abattoirs  are  satisfactory  ; and  no  radical  improve- 
ment can  be  made  on  the  present  site.  If  improved  methods  of  transit  for  the 


4834. 


South  Melbourne 
Abattoirs  unsatisfactory, 
4836. 


meat  were  provided,  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulties  in  supplying'  the  residents  supply  from  city 

- 1 ’ - PW  & - Abattoirs,  4839-45. 


of  the  district  from  the  metropolitan  abattoirs  ; hut  the  butchers  who  supply  the 
shipping  would  find  difficulty  at  times  in  getting  meat  on  board  in  time.  There  has 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  southern  municipalities  to  combine  and 
erect  one  abattoirs.  A conference  on  the  question  was  held,  but  without  result — 
they  could  not  agree  on  a site,  and  St.  Kilda  withdrew.  In  1887,  the  Councils  of 
South  Melbourne  and  Port  Melbourne  held  a conference,  and  decided  that  they  were 
prepared  to  expend  a sum  not  exceeding  £10,000  on  suitable  buildings.  The 
Minister  of  Lands  selected  a site  at  Fishermen’s  Bend,  but  Williamstown  objected. 
The  abattoirs  arc  let  at  £150  a year,  and  the  only  expenditure  is  for  necessary 
repairs.  The  Council  is  not  satisfied  with  their  existing  state,  but  is  powerless  to 
improve  the  place  while  they  have  such  an  insecure  tenure.  The  Council  has  no 
objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  abattoirs  ; but  the  Government  must,  in  that  case, 
make  provision  for  the  slaughtering  requirements  of  the  city,  and  compensate  the 
Council  for  the  loss  of  the  present  income  derived  from  the  site. 


One  Southern  Abattoir, 
4846-51  and  4855-57. 


Revenue  and  expenditure 
on  the  abattoirs,  4852  - 54. 


Abolition  of  the  abattoirs, 
and  compensation, 
4858-4861. 


Joseph  Brady,  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Harbour  Trust. — Denied  the  statement  that  the  Harbour  Trust  works  on 
difficulty  in  draining  the  South  Melbourne  and  Port  Melbourne  Abattoirs  has  arisen  bank  and  aUMom 
from  the  works  executed  by  the  Harbour  Trust  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Yarra. 

Prior  to  the  Harbour  Trust  works,  the  abattoirs  drained  into  a sort  of  lagoon  between 
the  abattoirs  and  the  river,  and  there  was  no  adequate  drain  from  the  abattoirs  to  the 
river.  The  Trust  has  constructed  a stone-paAred  drain,  and  into  it  all  the  drains  of 
the  abattoirs  run.  Another  drain  was  made  for  the  Port  Melbourne  Abattoirs.  The 
drain  is  perfect  if  kept  flushed.  Depressions  in  the  ground  near  the  abattoirs  have 
existed  all  along,  and  drainage  may  escape  into  them — the  remedy  is  to  fill  them  up. 

The  abattoirs  buildings  are  practically  of  no  value.  The  wooden  drains  from  the 
abattoirs  should  not  be  allowed  ; the  drains  should  be  of  impervious  material. 


John  Harkes  Craig,  Mayor  of  Williamstown. — The  drainage  from  the  Williamstown  condition  of  wiiiiamstoym 
Abattoirs  is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  flows  into  a swamp.  The  present  mode  of  burying  Abattcir8' 5249  - C-Gj 
blood  and  offal  is  perfectly  satisfactory  ; the  only  complaints  about  it  have  been 
from  the  Inspector  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health.  The  condition  of  affairs  found 
by  the  Commission  on  its  visit  must  have  been  exceptional.  With  the  present  site  5271. 
the  drainage  cannot  be  improved.  It  could  be  taken  to  the  Kororoit  Creek,  but  at 
great  expense — more  than  the  Council  is  prepared  to  pay.  The  Council  desires  to 
have  another  site  near  the  Kororoit  Creek.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  supply  from  city 

J J Abattoirs,  6266-7. 
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Keeping  of  pigs  at 
abattoirs,  2568  - 70, 
2561-65. 

Improvements,  5258. 


5279. 

Difficulties  of  site,  5282. 


Site  desired,  5285  - 90. 


Drainage,  5293-94. 


Site  of  abattoirs  suitable, 
3945-48. 

Condition  of  paddocks, 
3949-53. 


Of  yards,  4082. 


Drainage  of  buildings, 
3954. 


Cleanliness  of  buildings, 
3965-71,  3975. 


Ventilation,  3972. 

Treatment  of  offal, 
3977  - 84. 


Offensive  smell  in  Salt- 
water valley,  3986  - 93. 


Atmosphere  pure,  3993. 

Inspection  of  meat, 
3996-4000. 

Sources  of  meat  supply, 
4001-3. 


Injuries  to  beasts  in 
trucking,  4023-32. 


Private  paddocks, 
4018  - 22. 


Country  killing,  4035  - 53. 


Effect  of  chilling  on  meat, 
4044. 

Private  enterprise, 

4047  and  4051. 

Suburban  abattoirs, 

4066. 

Relation  of  noxious  trades 
to  abattoirs,  4066  - 65. 

Railway  to  yards, 

4088  - 93. 


Site  of  abattoirs  unsuit- 
able, 4106  - 8. 


Overcrowded,  4111. 
Floors,  4114. 

Atmosphere  pure, 
4123-24. 


Country  killing,  4140  - 56 


should  he  abattoirs  at  Williamstowu.  The  meat  supply  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Metropolitan  Abattoirs  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  its  conveyance.  The 
lessee  is  allowed  to  keep  four  pigs  at  the  abattoirs — sometimes  there  are  more  there; 
they  feed  on  the  blood.  The  sties  are  satisfactory.  It  is  not  desirable  that  pigs 
should  feed  on  the  blood,  or  be  kept  at  the  abattoirs.  The  only  improvement 
proposed  by  the  Council  is  to  remove  the  boiler  from  under  the  roof  of  the  beef 
slaughter-house. 

George  Frederick  Smith,  Town  Clerk  of  Williamstown. — Concurs  in  evidence  of  the 
Mayor  of  Williamstown.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  so  conduct  the  abattoirs  on 
the  present  site  as  not  to  be  a nuisance.  It  would  cost  nearly  £l,OUO  to  take  the 
drainage  from  the  present  site  to  the  Kororoit  Creek.  The  site  the  Council  desires 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  rifle  butts  reserve,  close  to  the  Kororoit  Creek.  The 
nuisance  from  the  swamp  has  partially  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a quantity  of  waste 
water  has  been  emptied  into  it  from  the  Freezing  Co.  and  from  the  Newport  Gas- 
works. Formerly,  when  the  swamp  was  dry,  the  drainage  was  caught  in  pits, 
deodorized,  and  carted  away.  Now  the  water  flows  over  the  pits,  and  this  cannot 
be  done. 

Thomas  Knight  Bennet,  Butcher. — The  present  site  of  the  Metropolitan  Abattoirs  is 
a suitable  one.  The  accommodation  paddocks  are  small  and  much  used.  They 
have  not  been  under  water  for  some  years,  and  arc  not  flooded  by  every  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  The  yards  where  the  beasts  are  kept  before  slaughtering  are  wet 
and  dirty,  and  have  no  shelter.  The  footsore  cattle  cannot  lie  down,  and  they  get 
inflammation  through  the  whole  body,  and  they  deteriorate  if  kept  three  or  four  days 
there.  There  are  no  parts  of  the  buildings  where  the  drainage  is  insufficient  or 
without  sufficient  fall.  Blood  does  not  collect  between  the  pitchers  of  the  floors. 
The  wooden  frames  on  the  floors  are  kept  clean  ; blood  lies  under  them  during  killing, 
but  it  is  not  offensive,  and  it  is  frequently  removed.  The  floors  are  kept  clean. 
The  ventilation  is  not  sufficient,  but  could  easily  be  remedied  by  putting  in  louvres, 
&c.  The  paddocks  where  blood  is  buried  have  not  been  recently  flooded.  There 
may  occasionally,  but  not  commonly,  be  Avater  in  the  trenches  where  the  blood  is 
buried.  Has  never  noticed  any  evil  smell  from  these  paddocks.  There  is  only 
occasionally  an  offensWe  smell  in  the  valley  of  the  Saltwater  River  coming  from  the 
boiling-down  establishments  in  the  summer  time.  When  the  Avaste  of  the  business 
is  boiled  down  fresh  eArery  day  there  is  no  offensive  smell,  and  the  steam  pipes  lead 
from  the  vats  into  the  fire.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  meat  is  killed  is  pure. 
The  meat  is  properly  inspected,  both  before  and  after  killing.  The  chief  sources  of 
cattle  supply  for  the  Melbourne  market  are  NeAv  South  Wales,  Gippsland,  and 
Queensland  ; about  35  to  40  per  cent,  come  from  New  South  Whiles  and  Queensland, 
and  are  trucked  down,  changing  trucks  at  Albury  and  Wodonga.  Sale  and 
Traralgon  are  the  chief  centres  of  the  Gippsland  trade.  The  chief  supply  of  sheep 
is  from  New  South  Wales.  A large  proportion  of  the  cattle  are  injured  in  trucking 
and  on  the  journey  ; they  are  seldom  killed  outright.  Sheep  don’t  suffer  so  much. 
After  sale  at  the  yards  the  cattle  are  placed  in  the  accommodation  paddocks  at  the 
abattoirs,  and  usually  kept  there  about  a Aveek  (4099).  The  witness  has  private 
paddocks,  2,500  acres,  at  distances  varying  from  one  to  five  miles  from  the  yards,  to 
which  he  regularly  transfers  his  cattle.  The  meat  from  cattle  that  have  rested  some 
days  before  killing  in  good  paddocks  is  tender  and  wholesome  food  ; that  from  cattle 
killed  in  an  excited  state  shortly  after  selling  is  uiiAvholesome  food  (4040).  He  does 
not  think  a system  of  killing  in  the  country  could  be  adopted  for  sheep.  The  meat 
is  too  much  handled.  If  chill-rooms  Avere  established  at  terminal  stations  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  dead  meat  from  W odonga,  Echuca,  and  Sale,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  without  cold  chambers.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  main  meat  supply  for  Melbourne  from  an  abattoirs  30  miles  away  in 
the  country,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  Railway 
Department.  Chilling  to  40°  F.  does  not  injure  meat ; it  improves  it.  Up-country 
abattoirs  would  be  best  erected  by  private  enterprise.  The  suburban  abattoirs  should 
1 e retained,  and  should  be  inspected.  Removal  of  the  noxious  trades  to  a distance 
from  the  abattoirs  would  entail  an  expense  that  would  be  prohibitory  to  their 
successful  working.  If  removed,  the  offence  from  the  trades  Avould  be  A\rorse,  because 
the  material  would  be  kept  longer  before  being  treated.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  raiUvay  came  up  to  the  yards.  The  cattle  Avould  be  less  irritated.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  briuging  the  raihvay  there,  but  the  Flemington  Council  opposed  it. 

John  Woolcock,  Butcher. — The  present  site  of  the  City  Abattoirs  is  an  unsuitable  one; 
it  is  low,  cattle  are  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  room.  It 
Avould  be  much  better  if  the  cattle-yards  and  abattoirs  were  removed  out  of  town. 
Carcasses  have  to  be  crowded  together  iu  a badly-ventilated  building.  A pitched 
floor  is  best  for  the  killing  pen,  because  the  cattle  do  not  slip  on  it.  Asphaltc  Avill 
not  stand.  The  atmosphere  at  the  abattoirs  is  pure.  He  concurs  in  Mr.  Bonnet’s 
evidence  as  to  sources  of  meat  supply,  and  the  injury  received  in  transit.  A large 
proportion  of  cattle  are  killed  in  an  excited  and  feverish  state.  Beef  killed  in  the 
country  is  better  in  quality,  but  gets  knocked  about  in  transit.  If  there  Avere  proper 
abattoirs  in  the  country,  Avith  cooling  chambers  and  proper  means  of  trucking,  and  a 
market,  the  meat  would  be  better  than  as  hoav  killed  at  the  abattoirs.  Chilling  cars 
would  probably  be  required  if  the  meat  were  brought  more  than  50  miles  in  summer. 
The  system  should  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise,  but  the  Government  should 
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provide  the  chilling  arrangements  at  the.  termini.  Suburban  abattoirs  should  be 
abolished,  but  the  central  abattoirs  should  be  enlarged.  Suburban  abattoirs  could 
be  efficiently  inspected  by  an  inspector  appointed  jointly  by  the  local  bodies.  inspection,  4159-63. 

John  Pritchard,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Butcher,  Slaughterman,  and  Grazier.— The 
site  of  the  City  Abattoirs  is  unsuitable  for  killing  operations,  and  the  ground  is  too 
low  for  the  accommodation  paddocks.  The  abattoirs  do  not  provide  sufficient  accom-  insufficient accommoda- 
modation.  To  be  made  suitable,  the  ground  must  be  raised  with  earth  obtained  else-  Accessary  improvements, 
where,  and  the  whole  building  reconstructed.  Stock  suffer  in  the  paddocks.  Owing  Effect  on  stock,  4985-91. 
to  the  want  of  drainage,  they  often  stand  half-way  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  and 
they  deteriorate  in  condition.  Cattle  are  kept  in  the  paddocks  two  to  ten  days  ; a T™1|ns*o5^!pJ00’jer°re 
small  proportion  are  killed  the  same  day,  about  one-third  on  the  second  day,  and  the 
rest  at  varying  periods  after  sale.  If  kept  three  or  four  days,  the  meat  is  improved,  Effect  on  meat,  5002  - 4, 
but  after  four" days  it  deteriorates— it  loses  “ sap.”  The  cattle  are  kept  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  trade.  The  cattle  do  not  eat  much  the  first  two  or  three  days;  5009-12. 
somo  do  and  some  do  not  ; it  depends  on  the  kind  of  cattle.  It  would  be  a great  siding  to  cattie-yarffs, 
advantage  to  have  a siding  to  the  cattle-yards.  The  inspection  of  the  abattoirs  is  flection  or  abattoirs, 
satisfactory.  The  general  health  inspector  and  the  inspector  of  (he  Central  Board  of  ^ • 

Health  inspect  the  suburban  abattoirs.  He  does  not  think  diseased  cattle  arc  taken  5013-20. 
to  the  suburban  abattoirs  to  avoid  inspection  at  the  central  abattoirs.  An  inspector  5024. 
should  be  appointed  for  the  suburban  abattoirs.  The. suburban  abattoirs  are  a benefit 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  public,  and  it  would  be  a great  inconvenience  to  abolish  5021. 
them,  especially  in  summer.  One  abattoir  for  the  south  side  ol  the  aira  would  be  5020-20. 
sufficient,  but  two  would  be  better.  It  is  a mistake  to  concentrate  the  business. 

The  condition  of  meat  would  be  improved  if  it.  were  killed  in  the  country.  Over  five  country  killing,  5039- e?. 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  coming  from  the  Murray  are  bruised  in  the  trucks,  and  this 
would  bo  saved  if  they  were  killed  at  Wodonga  or  Echuca  ; but  there  would  still  be 
the  bruising  in  getting  to  these  places.  To  establish  a trade  in  country-killed  meat 
would  require  chilling  rooms,  proper  car3,  and  a proper  market.  The  cost  of  storage 
and  shifting  would  greatly  increase  the  price  of  such  meat,  and  the  charges  would  be 
increased  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  hides  and  tallow  and  offal  in  the 
country.  In  London  there  is  both  a live  meat  and  a dead  meat  trade,  and  a large  London  meat  trade, 
proportion  of  the  meat  comes  to  Loudon  dead  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  cattle  market,  meat  market,  and  abattoirs  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  all  adjacent.  Some  of  the  killing  is  done  on  the  butchers’  premises.  A trade  in 
dead  meat  will  probably  be  gradually  established  by  private  enterprise. 

John  Penhalluriack,  Butcher.— Carries  on  business  at  Brighton;  buys  most  of  his 

meat  alive  at  Newmarket,  and  kills  the  beef  at  the  St.  Kilda  Abattoirs,  and  the  mutton  6029.40. 

and  small  stock  on  his  premises.  His  business  would  bo  seriously  inconvenienced  if 

he  had  to  get  his  beef  killed  at  the  City  Abattoirs  ; and  is  afraid  no  arrangements, 

with  the  railway  or  otherwise,  could  be  made  to  obviate  the  inconveniences.  Does  o^utkem abattoirs, 

not  approve  of  one  abattoirs  for  the  southern  suburbs,  but  would  have  a number  of  60«- 85. 

small  slaughter-houses  ; they  are  easier  to  keep  clean.  Has  seen  all  the  abattoirs  6049 *55- 

around  Melbourne,  and  thinks  they  are  kept  as  they  should  be. 

Arthur  Grey  Kenway,  officer  in  charge  of  works  connected  with  the  meat  trade, 

Sydney. — Furnished  a report  describing  the  Glebe  Island  Abattoirs  and  its  accessories; 
and  in  reply  to  questions  2641-2660,  gave  information  in  regard  to  details  of  con- 
struction. Meat  reduced  to  a temperature  of  40°  F.  is  said  to  be  chilled.  Meat  chilling  meat,  2663,  2621. 
can  be  chilled  and  kept  chilled  for  twenty-four  hours  for  os.  lOd.  per  ton,  at 
eighty  tons  per  day;  and  11s.  8d.  per  tou,  at  twenty  tons  per  day.  Meat  once 
properly  chilled  can  be  transferred  to  the  ordinary  summer  temperature  for  a day 
or  two  without  deterioration.  He  has  designed  a car  for  meat  that  could  be  coi«i cars,  2621. 
charged  with  cooled  air  from  stationary  machinery.  If  owners  of  meat  were  to 
properly  chill  the  meat  at  their  own  depots,  it  could  be  kept  chilled  in  such 
cars.  Abattoirs  should  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  places  from  which  stock  stock  taken  t0  abattoirs 
come,  thus  avoiding  the  driving  of  stock  through  suburban  roads,  and  the  fevered  >rai' 
condition  into  which  such  driving  puts  them.  A site  for  abattoirs  should  not  be  low.  Ae^t^3>^"*dgo® 

The  site  of  the  abattoirs  at  Flemington  is  objectionable  for  this  reason — there  is  not 

a proper  fall  for  the  gutters,  and  there  is  not  a proper  atmosphere.  To  obtain  this 

the  elevation  should  be  30  or  40  feet  or  more  above  sea  level.  There  is  no  compulsion  proportioi^of  stock  killed 

to  kill  at  the  Glebe  Abattoirs  ; probably  more  than  half  the  stock  for  the  Sydney  “tGlc  e’  0 ' 

market  is  killed  there,  and  the  rest  at  private  abattoirs.  There  is  no  inspection  of 

the  meat  at  these.  The  present  system  of  desiccating  at  the  Glebe  Abattoirs  is  ^i'’I"^tjll0^5rbl0°a 

about  to  be  discontinued,  and  instead  the  blood  and  waste  are  to  be  deodorized  and 

conveyed  away  in  punts  to  be  treated  by  “the  Cattanach  process.”  At  present  Punt  service,  2636. 

the  valueless  manure  from  the  sheep’s  paunches,  the  final  sluicings  of  the  floors 

and  gutters,  and  the  soup  from  the  digesters  is  conveyed  to  sea  in  punts.  I he 

whole  of  the  meat  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  meat  Meat ^^at^riing 

market  at  Darling  Harbour,  where  meat  is  sold  by  auction  to  the  retail  butchers, 

is  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Department,  and  is  an  adjunct  to  the  railway, 

to  receive  meat  killed  not  only  at  the  Glebe  but  in  the  country,  and  conveyed 

to  Sydney  by  rail.  The  market  is  incomplete  at  present  ; notwithstanding  this,  and  traae in 

the  other  disadvantages  entailed  by  the  unnecessary  handling  of  the  meat  (the  whole 

system  being  in  crude  state),  and  the  special  advantages  possessed  by  the  Messrs. 

Richards,  it  still  pays  country  killers  from  Goulburn,  Moss  Vale,  Orange,  and 
other  districts  to  send  meat  down  to  this  market.  No  special  meat  trains  are 
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3482. 


3487. 


Distance  meat  can  be 
brought,  3514  - 16. 


3517-18. 


lhe.0,lly  (check  t0  prevent  country  killers  sending  down  diseased 
meat  is  that  any  inspector  or  sub-inspector  of  police  can  condemn  meat  which 
is  unfit  l ie  butchers  do  not  receive  meat  from  the  country  direct;  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  agents  or  carcass  butchers.  Meat  killed  the  other  side  of  the 
mountams  and  brought  over  the  mountains  in  a night,  can  be  safely  brought  to  Sydney 
without  chilling  ; over  flat  country  it  could  not  be  so  carried  more  than  thirty  miles. 
, meat  1S  t0  ke  I110re  than  thirt7  miles  over  flat  country  in  summer  it  would 

i' in t 1 cTs e nti ; 11  ^ ° filSt'  A refll?erating  chamber  at  the  town  depot  as  well  is 


Operations  of  the  firm, 
3577  - 3601. 


Treatment  of  stock, 
35S3  - 89. 


Time  of  slaughtering, 
3590. 

Cost  of  train,  3600. 

Number  of  carcasses  to  a 
truck,  3601. 

Kind  of  truck  used,  3557. 

Chilling  no  benefit  to 
them,  3592  - 3668. 

Results  of  their  trade, 
3596  - 93. 


Advantages  of  their 
system,  3632, 


Effect  of  chilling  meat, 
3370. 


Keeping  of  chilled  meat. 
3707  - 9. 


Distance  meat  can  be 
brought  without  chilling, 
3711. 

Cost  of  chilling.  3716. 
Details  of  arrangements 
for  slaughtering,  3603. 

For  sheep. 


For  cattle,  3607. 


Advantages  of  raised 
floor,  3615. 

Treatment  of  refuse,  &c.. 
3617. 


Treatment  of  blood,  3619. 
Inspection,  3150. 


Dead  meat  trade, 
3529-75. 

Cattle  and  sheep  from 
Orange,  3529. 


Results,  3534  - 37. 


3559-61. 

Mutton  from  Goulburn. 
3542. 


Treatment  of  the  cattle, 
3563-3575. 


Robert  Richards,  member  of  Riverstone  Meat  Company.— His  firm  kills  stock  at 
Riverstone,  about  30  miles  from  Sydney,  where  they  own  about  2,000  acres 
immediate  y adjacent  to  the  railway.  The  stock  are  bought  in  various  parts  of  New 
South  Males  chiefly  from  the  Hunter  district,  and  driven  by  road  to  Riverstone 
being  rested  for  a day  at  a depot  at  the  foot  of  the  Bulgoa  Mountains,  and  again  at 
Boggy  Swamp.  When  they  arrive  at  Riverstone  they  are  paddocked,  the  time  they 
are  kept  varying  according  to  the  supply  coming  for  market.  In  summer,  killing 
egins  at  6 p.m.,  the  meat  leaves  at  3 a.m.,  and  arrives  in  Sydney,  by  special  Iraim 
about  4.30  a.m  Ihe  special  costs  £15  a day  for  twelve  trucks,  and  £1  for  every 
extia  truck.  Bach  truck  carries  nine  bodies,  which  are  hung  from  bars,  and  the 
trucks  are  covered  in  and  louvred.  There  are  no  chilling  operations  at  Riverstone— 
they  would  not  be  any  benefit  In  Sydney,  the  firm  acts  as  wholesale  butchers, 
selling  both  by  auction  and  privately.  They  do  not  store  the  meat,  but  clear  it  out 
without  reserve  every  day.  They  have  been  able  to  compete  satisfactorily  against 
Sydney  killed  meat,  and  do  a business  of  100  bullocks  and  5,000  sheep  a week, 
ihey  have  nowno  losses  from  decomposition  of  the  meat;  before  they  had  a special, 
ley  had  slight  losses  from  this  cause.  The  advantages  of  their  system  are — that  if 
cattle  are  rested,  and  judiciously  fed  and  watered,  there  is  a saving  in  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  m the  weight  and  fat,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  10s.  a bullock. 
Ihere  is  nothing  lost  in  chilling  meat,  and  tlie  meat  is  just  as  good  provided  it  be 
no  exposed  to  a lower  temperature  than  40°  Fahr.  Meat  chilled  while  quite  fresh 
will  keep  longer  than  unclnllcd  meat  when  taken  out  of  the  chill-room.  If  chilled 
meat  putrefies  when  cooked,  it  is  due  to  its  having  been  decomposed  before  it  was 
chilled  Meat,  even  after  having  been  reduced  to  40°  Fahr.  for  2i  hours,  will  not 
veep  above  24  hours  exposed  to  the  ordinary  summer  temperature  ; but  he  believes 
dulled  meat  will  keep  longer  than  freshly-killed  meat.  Meat  could  bo  broimht  60 
or  i 0 miles  by  a special  train  without  any  chilling.  The  cost  of  chilling  at  Mort’s 
is  a,  half-penny,  and  of  freezing,  a farthing,  per  lb.  The  sheep,  1.000  of  which  can 
be  killed  m one  day,  are  driven  up  an  inclined  plane  into  drafting  pens.  They  arc 
taken  from  these  by  the  butchers,  and  killed  on  a floor  of  open  battens  raised  8 feet 
Jrom  the  ground,  and  the  blood  falls  through  this  open  floor  on  to  a cemented  floor 
jelow,  and  runs  away  by  drains.  All  offal  is  thrown  down  a shoot  on  to  the  floor  below 
and  is  thence  taken  to  the  boiling-down  house.  The  cattle  are  driven  up  a drive  with 
converging  sides  to  .the  killing-place,  the  floor  of  which  is  raised  from  the  ground. 
Jne  pithing  pouud  is  floored  with  stone,  the  other  with  cement.  The  advantage  of 
a raised  floor  is  that  the  offal  gets  clear  away,  the  men  are  cleaner,  and  there  is 
more  air  to  take  the  animal  heat  out  of  the  carcasses.  Hides  are  salted,  and  sent  to 
London.  Offal  is  boiled  down  in  closed  digesters,  which  are  cooled  down  before 
beiug  opened.  The  boiled  meat  from  the  vats  is  given  to  pigs,  the  bones  are  ground, 
ie  soup  is  put  on  the  land,  and  the  blood  is  distributed  over  the  land  in  the  same 
way..  Land  so  treated  is  very  productive.  There  is  an  inspector,  a police  officer 
who  inspects  the  meat  daily. 

John  Evans,  Sydney  agent  for  firms  killing  stock  in  the  country.— The  dead  meat  trade 
was  commenced  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The  first  country-killed  meat  came 
from  Orange,  192  miles  distant.  It  was  trucked  about  11  o’clock,  and  arrived  in 
Sydney  early  the  next  morning  in  prime  condition.  Last  year  the  trade  was  limited 
to  seven  and  a half  months,  being  discontinued  in  October,  when  the  weather  became 
too  hot.  1 lie  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  He  has  never  lost  a half  per  cent 
on  any  consignment.  About  eight  trucks  a week  come  from  Orange,  twelve  head  of 
bullocks  on  each  truck — 48  quarters.  Has  had  no  losses  from  meat  arriving  decom- 
posed—never  any  condemned.  The  mutton  comes  chiefly  from  Goulburn  ; it  is 
killed  the  day  before  trucking,  and  comes  down  in  about  nine  hours.  A few 
consignments  come  from  Rookwood,  Springwood,  Parramatta,  and  Qucanbeyau 
Ihere  are  no  chilling  appliances  in  any  of  the  districts.  Both  Orange  and  Goulburn 
are  at  a considerable  height  above  the  sea.  There  is  no  surplus  stock — it  is  all  sold  out 
the  same  day.  Without  artificial  methods  meat  could  not  be  brought  down  in  the 
hot  months.  Most  of  the  cattle  killed  at  Orange  are  reared  in  the  district  Some- 
times they  may  be  travelled  100  miles,  sometimes  10.  They  are  kept  on  pasture 
land  before  killing,  and  put  in  a starvation  paddock  for  a day  before  killina.  There 
is  a siding  to  the  slaughter-yard.  There  are  the  same  conditions  at  Goulburn.  All 
stock  gets  knocked  about  in  trucking,  and  suffer  more  than  when  driven  and  the 
meat  does  not  keep  so  long. 


Country-killed  meat, 
3809-29. 


I homas  Platfair,  Shipping  Butcher,  Sydney.— Meat  killed  in  the  country  is  far  better 
than  meat  killed  in  the  metropolis.  Stock  is  a good  deal  bruised  in  trucking  and  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  the  country  from  the  town-killed  meat  by  the  amount  of 
bruising.  rn^  u:n~.i i.  .• 
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J he  country-killed  meat  is  selected  meat  ; an  owner  kills  his  best  cattle 


Bruising  in  truck  ng, 
3812-14. 


3*1 


and  sends  the  poor  ones  down  alive.  The  meat  at  present  coming  from  the  country 

is  unusually  well  killed  ; the  cattle  have  plenty  of  rest,  with  good  grass  in  good 

paddocks,  hut  all  owners  have  not  these  advantages.  Much  of  the  cattle  must  be  Difficulties  in  way  of 

travelled  to  Bourke,  say,  and  if  killed  there  would  not  be  better  than  if  killed  in  geuoraf  38iGl*‘’,ecomin® 

Sydney.  If  good  seasons  could  be  commanded,  and  all  stations  were  within  a few 

miles  of  a railway,  it  would  he  best  to  kill  on  the  stations  ; but  many  owners  have 

to  drive  their  cattle  400  or  500  miles  to  Bourke,  and  when  they  have  come  so  far 

they  might  as  well  come  on.  An  owner  who  sends  his  cattle  in  alive  has  the 

advantage  financially,  because  he  sends  everything  in  one  truck  ; an  owner  who 

sends  his  meat  will  have  to  subsequently  send  his  hides  and  his  tallow  ; he  would 

have  to  get  his  cooperage  up,  and  keep  a staff  of  coopers  and  men  to  salt  his  hides. 

lie  is  in  favour  of  both  country  and  town  killing,  so  that  there  is  a competition  should  have  both  country 

between  the  two.  If  country  killers  solely  had  to  he  depended  on,  in  bad  seasons  “^01tykiUmK- 

they  would  not  have  the  cattle,  and  in  good  seasons  they  could  command  the  market, 

and  get  the  price  they  wanted.  At  present  country-killed  meat  commands  a farthing  puces  of  country  and  city- 

a pound  more  than  town-killed  amongst  a few  butchers  ; last  summer  it  frequently  klUeJ  meat-3823- 

was  sold  at  less.  Messrs.  Richards  are  the  only  suppliers  of  country-killed  meat  in  Messrs.  Richard*’ bu*i- 

the  summer,  but  theirs  can  hardly  be  called  a country  killing  place,  being  only  30  ness- 3825  - 29- 

miles  from  Sydney,  and  the  cattle  killed  there  arc  bought  all  over  New  South 

Wales.  Whether  they  get  some  days’  rest  before  they  are  killed  depends  on  the 

market.  No  one  could  kill  the  quantity  of  stock  the  Richards  do  and  keep  them 

anytime.  Their  paddocks  would  have  nothing  in  them  if  they  did  so.  Chilling  Effect  of  chilling,  3830-ss. 

does  not  injure  meat  ; in  fact  he  thinks  it  improves  it,  provided  it  is  quite  free  from 

taint  when  chilled.  The  Bell-Colernan  process  of  freezing  is  the  best.  Mort’s  Rest  process,  3834-39. 

charges  are  half-a-farthing  a pound  for  chilling,  and  a farthing  for  freezing  ; a half-  charges, 3837-38. 

penny  used  to  be  charged  at  Glebe  Island.  Killing  establishments  in  the  country  supervision  of  country 

ought  to  be  under  municipal  or  Government  control  ; whether  under  municipalities  ^niug^estahhshmenu, 

or  private  individuals,  they  can  be  dealt  with  by  by-laws.  In  the  country,  private  who  should  erect  them? 

people  should  erect  them  ; in  the  city,  the  municipality  or  Government  should  build  3844 

them.  Abattoirs  can  be  built  so  as  to  be  without  offence  in  the  middle  of  a city',  as  Need  he  no  offence  in 

in  Montreal  for  instance.  Noxious  trades  should  not  be  near  abattoirs;  if  they  are,  f1^.-384*  . 

P J ’ Noxious  trades,  their  re- 

the  nuisance  from  them  is  ascribed  to  the  abattoirs,  they  should  not  be  too  tar  lation  to  abattoirs,  3847. 

away,  because  they  use  up  a large  amount  of  offal,  and  this  becomes  a nuisance  in  Nottoonear- 

being  carted  a long  distance.  It  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  noxious  trades  Might  be  grouped  together 

together,  under  strict  inspection,  and  with  a good  tenure.  In  the  past  people  384a 

have  started  noxious  trades  in  barren  country,  miles  from  the  city;  theu  people 

build  near  because  the  land  is  cheap,  and  then  indict  the  noxious  trades  as 

nuisances.  As  these  noxious  trades  have  no  secure  tenure,  they  expend  no  monej' 

on  proper  appliances  and  drainage.  Such  places  should  be  built  of  stone  or  concrete, 

well  cemented,  with  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water  for  flushing,  and  good 

ventilation.  Noxious  trades,  like  soap-making  and  boiling-down  of  tallow,  could  be 

carried  on  in  a city  ; though  the  smell  is  disagreeable  it  is  not  hurtful;  they  are 

better  away,  however.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  a number  of  little  boiling-down  3855. 

places  throughout  the  country.  There  is  more  nuisance  in  connexion  with  small  3856. 

establishments  than  large  ones.  There  ought  to  he  inspectors  for  every  abattoirs. 

William  Reynolds,  Commission  Meat  Salesman,  Melbourne. — The  site  of  the  City  Unauiuwuty  of  abattoir* 
Abattoirs  is  unsuitable,  being  too  low,  so  that  there  is  not  adequate  drainage,  and  the 
accommodation  paddocks  are  frequently  flooded  ; besides,  there  is  loss  in  the  carriage 
of  the  meat  up  hill.  Owing  to  their  low-lying  position,  the  abattoirs  possibly  did  3874- 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  currents  of  air  which  they  might  do  on  higher  ground. 

Architecturally,  the  buildings  are  sufficiently  ventilated,  but  the  hanging  rooms  are 

often  overcrowded,  to  the  injury  of  the  meat.  He  has  seen  the  burial  of  blood  and  Treatment  of  offal,  3878. 

offal  in  trenches  already  full  of  water;  and  in  wet  weather,  with  a high  tide,  these 

trenches  must  of  necessity  be  full  of  water.  The  noxious  smell  sometimes  percep-  offensive  small  in  valley  of 

,,  , J , , , ,,  , . , , n 1 1 Saltwater  from  noxious 

tible  on  the  race-course  and  in  the  valley  of  the  baltwater  River  comes  from  the  trades,  3884  - 88. 
noxious  trades,  and  not  from  the  abattoirs,  but  it  is  true  that  stock  are  killed  and 
carcasses  hung  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  The  noxious  trades  deal  with  refuse  from  Atmosphere  at  abattoirs, 
the  abattoirs,  hence  their  presence  in  the  locality  as  adjuncts  to  the  abattoirs.  A inspection  of  meat, 
number  of  carcasses  of  tuberculous  animals  pass  into  consumption,  but  there  is  not  the  3883 -95- 
amount  of  diseased  meat  that  is  sometimes  suggested.  A Government  veterinarian 
might  be  appointed,  to  be  called  in  by  the  inspector  in  doubtful  cases.  The  largest  Sou^s  of  meat  supply, 
supply  of  beef  comes  from  the  Murray  district  and  Riverina,  including  the  Mitta 
Mitta  districts  and  southern  portions  of  New  South  Wales.  Some,  but  not  very 
much,  also  comes  from  Gippsland.  At  certain  periods  large  quantities  come  from 
Queensland.  Riverina  is  also  the  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  sheep.  Cattle  from  course  taken  by  catti#, 
Riverina  are  driven  in  mobs  to  Wodonga,  trucked  to  Melbourne,  and  untrucked  at 
Newmarket,  usually  during  the  evening.  They  are  driven  during  the  night  to  the 
cattle-yards,  and  sold  the  next  day.  Then  they  are  killed  at  the  abattoirs  at  varying 
intervals  of  time.  They  may  be  killed  at  once,  or  they  may  remain  in  the  accommo- 
dation paddocks  at  the  abattoirs  for  ten  days.  Usually  they  remain  five  to  seven 
days.  The  rest  puts  the  cattle  in  better  condition  for  killing.  The  cattle  are  often 
much  injured  in  the  trucks — bruised  and  horned,  and  their  horns  broken  off.  They 
are  also  knocked  about  in  the  yards.  A great  want  at  the  City  Abattoirs  is  protec-  Treatment  in  accommoda- 
tion  for  the  cattle  from  the  weather  in  the  paddocks.  It  is  not  possible  to  properly  abattoirs,  3934-35. 
feed  cattle  in  the  paddocks.  Food  is  given,  but  half  of  it  is  trampled  on,  and  cattle 
from  stations  would  not  eat  out  of  racks.  They  have  to  stand  in  water  at  times, 
and  cannot  lie  down.  The  result  is  that  the  cattle  deteriorate  iu  quality,  and  lose 
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Killing  in  country  possible 
and  advantageous, 
3914-23,  3937  and  3938. 


Central  abattoirs  also 
essential,  3914  and  3924. 
Present  site  could  be 
made  good,  3925. 


Noxious  trades  should 
not  be  near  abattoirs, 

3936. 


Number  of  stock  yarded 
at  Flemington,  4203. 
Slaughtering  on  pasture 
grounds,  4203-9,  4323. 


Riverstone  system,  4392. 


Chilled  meat  trade, 
4296-4312. 


4326. 

Cattle-yards  and  abattoirs 
at  Flemington,  4203, 
4251-4272. 


Siding  to  yards  required, 
203. 


Chief  sources  of  meat 
supply,  4210  - 20. 


Trucking  arrangements 
satisfactory,  4221  - 27. 


Driving  cattle  to  yards, 
4228. 


Subsequent  treatment  of 
cattle  after  sale,  4231  - 50. 

Odours  arise  in  Saltwater 
valley  from  noxious 
trades,  4266  - 75. 


Trucking  of  cattle, 
4350  - 51. 


Cattle  require  rest  before 
killing,  4353. 


Sale  of  hides,  &c.,  4434  - 38. 


Suburban  abattoirs  could 
be  retained,  4440-50. 
Siding  at  yards,  4452  - 53. 


seven  to  ten  per  cent,  in  weight  (3915).  A.  system  of  killing  in  the  country  could 
be  adopted,  with  the  advantage  that  the  meat  would  be  more  juicy  and  tender.  It  is 
easiei  to  pack  dead  meat  than  live  stock,  and  more  can  be  carried,  fourteen  bodies 
being  carried  in  a truck  that  would  only  carry  ten  bead  of  cattle.  There  would  be 
no  practical  difficulty  in  supplying  Melbourne  from  abattoirs  30  miles  away,  pro- 
vided the  railways  offered  sufficient  facilities.  Cooling  sheds  would  be  required,  and 
proper  trucks.  If  these  were  afforded,  meat  could  be  slaughtered  and  cooled  at 
Echuca  and  Wodonga.  Up-country  abattoirs  should  be  carried  out  by  private 
enterprise.  W ore  up-country  killing  established,  abattoirs  of  a certain  size  must  be 
retained  near  the  city  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The  site  of  the  present 
abattoirs  could  be  so  improved  as  to  be  satisfactory.  The  chief  pollution  of  the 
river  is  from  t lie  noxious  Irades;  but  under  any  system  there  would  probably  always 
be  some  blood-stained  water  to  be  removed  from  the  abattoirs.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate necessity  for  the  noxious  trades  being  close  to  the  abattoirs,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  undesirable.  The  present  arrangements  for  the  carriage  of  meat  from 
the  abattoirs  to  the  city  are  satisfactory. 

Edward  Irenchard,  Stock  and  Station  Agent. — Gave  evidence  as  delegate  from  the 
stock  and  station  agents  of  Melbourne,  and  put  in  a written  statement  on  their 
behalf.  During  1887,  about  105,000  cattle,  8,600  calves,  1,250,000  sheep,  and 
230,000  lambs  passed  through  the  market  yards  at  Flemington.  Slaughtering  up 
country  on  the  pasture  grounds  is  impracticable,  as  the  seasons  are  so  uncertain,  and 
particular  districts  cannot  keep  up  a regular  and  constaut  supply  of  fat  stock.  A 
very  large  number  of  slaughter-houses  and  freezing  works  would  be  required,  and 
must  be  established  either  by  the  State  or  by  a private  company.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  proposal  is  that  at  no  place  would  there  be  a sufficient  trade  to 
justify  the  large  expenditure  for  staff.  A system  like  that  of  Mr.  Richards  at 
Riverstone  cannot  have  much  effect  on  the  meat,  because  the  stock  killed  at  River- 
stone could  not  be  kept  there  for  any  length  of  time.  Fifty  thousand  or  60,000 
acres  would  be  required  to  keep  grass  for  the  number  of  stock  lie  slaughters.  There 
is  no  doubt  a trade  in  chilled  meat  could  be  established  if  proper  conveniences  were 
provided,  but  the  trouble  would  be  to  dispose  of  the  meat  when  it  arrived  in  the  city; 
and  there  are  so  many  difficulties  that  it  would  not  pay.  Such  a trade  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  consumer.  The  present  position  of  the  abattoirs  could  not  be 
excelled.  It  i3  necessary  to  have  all  killing  conducted  cl»se  to  the  market  and  city, 
to  save  carriage  of  the  meat.  It  would  not  pay  to  convey  it  by  rail,  as  short-distance 
freights  are  so  high,  and  the  handling  would  be  damaging.  The  present  abattoirs 
are  isolated  from  population  by  the  cattle-yards  on  the  east,  the  race-course  and  show 
grounds  on  the  north,  and  the  West  Melbourne  Swamp  od  the  south.  The  city 
corporation  are  going  to  improve  the  abattoirs,  and,  by  the  erection  of  desiccators, 
the  whole  of  the  offal  will  be  turned  to  profit  without  any  nuisance.  The  smells  on 
the  Saltwater  River  come  not  from  the  abattoirs,  but  from  various  noxious  trades 
there.  The  establishment  of  a market  at  a greater  distance  from  the  city  than  the 
present  site  would  create  a monopoly  for  the  wholesale  butchers.  Four-fifths  of  the 
slock  sold  comes  by  train;  and,  if  a siding  is  constructed  to  the  yards,  it  will  save 
cutting  up  the  roads  of  Flemington,  and  enable  business  to  be  carried  on  more 
satisfactorily.  The  sources  of  stock  supply  vary.  In  the  past  season  the  chief 
supply  came  from  New  South  Wales.  Last  week  35,000  out  of  40,000  sheep  came 
acioss  the  Murray,  and  about  1,300  out  of  2,300  cattle.  In  August  and  September 
the  Victorian  graziers  are  run  out  of  stock.  During  the  whole  of  last  year  about 
half  the  supply,  probably,  came  from  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  ’ The  chief 
80111  ce  of  cattle  in  \ ictoria  is  from  the  north-east,  Wodonga,  and  from  Gippsland. 
Sheep  come  chiefly  from  the  west  and  north-west  districts.  Most  of  the  sheep  from 
the  western  district  are  taken  to  Ilallarat.  There  might  be  some  slight  improvements 
in  the  trucks,  but,  generally,  the  arrangements  for  trucking  stock  in  Victoria  are 
satisfactory.  I he  present  mode  of  driving  cattle  from  Newmarket  to  the  cattle-yards 
is  not  satisfactory,  but  the  cattle  are  not  greatly  excited — they  are  driven  by  careful 
men.  Ihe  hulk  of  the  stock  are  transferred  after  sale  to  the  accommodation  paddocks 
at  the  abattoirs.  Ihere  is  no  feed  in  these  paddocks,  and  he  has  seen  water  lying 
on  the  low-lying  part.  Cattle  fresh  from  the  country  will  eat  liav.  There  is  an  ill 
odour  in  the  valley  of  the  Saltwater  River,  hut  it  arises  from  the  noxious  trades; 
and  ho  would  have  these  trades  removed,  and  does  not  think  removal  to  a distance 
from  the  abattoirs  would  inconvenience  their  working.  He  is  not  familiar  with  the 
abattoirs  buildings,  or  the  treatment  of  stock  after  sale. 

Hon.  John  G.  Dougharty,  M.L.C.,  Stock  and  Station  Agent. — Confirmed  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Trencliard.  The  trucking  and  carriage  of  stock  could  he  much  improved. 
Stock  should  he  carried  right  through  by  a night  express.  In  his  own  experience  a 
large  proportion  of  stock  are  injured  in  trucking,  chiefly  owing  to  frequent  shunting. 
Cattle  that  die  en  route  are  removed  before  the  trucks  reach  Melbourne.  Cattle  are 
not  fit  for  slaughtering  immediately  after  sale,  hut  require  a period  of  24  hours’  rest. 
More  inspection  is  required  at  the  accommodation  paddocks,  to  see  that  the  animals 
are  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  It  would  he  an  improvement  to  have  a market  solely 
for  the  sale  of  horns  and  hides  and  hoofs  out  of  town,  instead  of  sending  them  into 
warehouses.  He  sees  no  objection  to  retaining  the  present  suburban  abattoirs, 
provided  they  are  properly  supervised.  If  there  were  a siding  at  the  present  yards 
the  animals  could  be  sold  by  weight  in  the  trucks,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  suburban 
abattoirs  by  rail. 
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George  Howat,  Stock  and  Station  Agent.— Concurs  in  evidence  of  Messrs  Trenchant 

and  Donoharty.  The  abattoirs  are  admirably  situated  ; the  land  could  be  raised,  Abatto.r^be 
and  the  cattle  could  be  killed  on  a raised  platform,  and  the  blood  and  offal  run  down 
shoots  into  desiccators.  The  floors  and  gratings  could  be  washed  and  the  washings 
be  taken  out  to  the  bay  in  a barge,  and  then  there  would  be  no  smell  and  no  pollution 
of  the  river.  If  meat  were  killed  in  the  country  it  would  cost  more  ; there  would 
i 1 • i-nncir  on<l  it  would  bn  unsightly,  because  it  would  have  to  be  chilled,  and 

whe,.  remoha  to  » higher  temperature  it  drip.  The  loss  it,  trat.sit  worth!  be 
in  conveying  the  meat  to  butchers  in  distant  suburbs,  as  Brighton,  who  only  want 
a small  quantity  of  meat,  not  enough  for  a truck  load. 

r,  -tt  OfnnL-  nnd  Station  A cent — Concurs  in  evidence  of  Messrs.  Irencliard,  4jj8 
Arthur  S.  King,  fcdock  and  fetation  Age  . i Melbourne- Removal  of  noxious 

Douo-hartv  and  Howat.  The  noxious  trades  should  be  iemo\ed  horn  Melbourne,  trades,  4510. 

. 9 ‘ ’ .i  - i tiip  «,nell  from  them  is  injurious  to  the  meat  at  the  abattoirs. 

but  does i not  thud the  • Jf0  t cattie.yards  and  abattoirs  on  A^ToPrVa°t“.lher 

Some  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  j {J  t ,“ules  r0Und  Melbourne,  4520.-4522. 

another  Site,  and  the  COUlltlJ  w , J , A „ ,.1-  „ f nn  pnf.|,  Separate  markets  uinatit- 

anel  a more  suitable  site  could  not  be  found  than  the  present  one.  A maiket  on  e factory,  4523-52. 

of  the  different  lines  of  railway  would  be  disadvantageous  to  stockowners,  who  like 

to  come  down  and  see  the  stock  sold,  and  the  prices  at  the  different  markets  would 

vary  ■ that  is  the  objection  to  sending  dead  meat,  the  owner  cannot  be  satisfied  that 

he  o-ets  a proper  price  for  his  stock.  The  only  satisfactory  plan  was  to  concentrate 

the%ales  in  oue  yard.  In  Sydney  they  used  to  have  different  yards,  but  adopted 
me  sales  Hi  uu  j j j meat  from  Wansraratta  and 


lllC  pcllto  in  J * J •>  * 111 

the  plan  of  one  market.  The  attempt  to  send  dead 

*■  . . c*  • 1 rill lvmn  In  cntlS 


Gippsland  was  a 
number  of  stock, 
abattoirs. 


failure  The  difficult  mail  to  satisfy  is  the  one  with  a small 
There  would  be  great  difficulties  iu  obtaining  labour  for  up-country  Labour  difficulty,  4553. 


Will  establish  up-couiitry 
killing,  5478-80. 


Resting  cattlo  before 
killiog,  5480. 


Exciting  cattle  by  driving, 
5404-08. 

Railway  facilities,  5483 
and  5502. 


r\  -c  T7  w Pmtr r Grazier — Is  trying  to  organize  a business  of  slaughtering 

CTT  ;'k  in  the  country,  and  intends  to  erect  abattoirs  in  different  parts  of  tiro  colony; 
c“, side  able  progres  has  been  made  at  Terang  and  at  Wangaratta.  1 he  firm  hope  to 
oSuct  operations  during  the  whole  year,  and  will  erect  a depot  near  the  railway  .or 
STB  of  tire  meat,  and  also  a chill  chamber.  They  will  he  graded  by  the 
supply 'of  stock  in  different  districts,  and  will  move  their  men  and  appliances 
accordingly.  The  cattle  will  be  rested  before  killing.  Has  had  previous  experience 
in  the  trade  some  years  ago,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method  of  killing 
cattle  They  ough/ not  to  fast  more  than  twelve  (12)  to  twenty-four  (-4)  horns 
before  being7  killed ; if  they  do  they  get  feverish,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  is 

altered  ■ it  loses  “ sap,”  and  is  less  palatable.  The  cattle  should  be  driven  > 

slaughter  quietly,  as  excitement  also  makes  them  feverish  and  alters  tne  meat  The 
method  of  driving  the  cattle  to  the  killing  pens  adopted  m M cH h (mi ri le  and  Syel n ey  . 
wrong.  He  has  a plan  by  which  they  can  be  easily  and  gently  dnven  1 n.  j 

Hallways  Commissioners  are  meeting  them  in  every  way,  and  have  a suitable  Buck 
under  construction.  He  is  not  sure  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  chill  at  the 
coimlry  abattoirs.  For  eight  months  of  the  year  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  meat 
from  the  main  centres  without  any  artificial  process.  I he  extra  iiumbei  of  dead 
carcasses  that  can  be  carried  in  a truck  will  compensate  for  the  cost  ot  carnage  of 
salt  casks,  &c.,  to  the  country,  and  the  extra  wages  for  labour,  &c.  I he  chief 

profit  is  expected  to  arise  from  the  extra  quality  of  the  meat.  _ I he  sel  ers  o 

cattle  are  satisfied  with  his  proposals,  because  the  cattle  get  injiired  iii  tiuckmg  a 
the  loss  falls  on  the  producer.  The  losses  from  this  cause  are  considerable  to 

settlers. 

Tuomis  McLeod  Palmer,  Grasier.-Has  been  extensively  engaged  in  boiling  down  for 

the  last  twenty  (20)  years.  He  employs  a large  number  of  men,  who  hve  w.thm  h„aa.  *«.« 
lialf-a-mile  of  ^the  boiling-down  and  bone-crashing  establishment , and  his  o«n 
residence  is  also  within  half-a-mile.  The  effluvium  from  the  establishment  is  often 
unpleasant  but  has  never  been  injurious  to  health.  The  manager  of  the  works  has 
reared  a family  of  seven  nnnsnally  strong  children  within  50  yards.  He  Mfm  ^ 

in  closed  vats,  and  blew  olf  steam  into  the  open  air.  lire  soup  frcm  th® 

mit  on  the  land.  The  establishment  is  in  the  country,  and  the  carcasses  boiled  down  5550. 
were  o-enerally  fresh.  He  concurred  in  the  evidence  on  country  killing  given  by  his  5579. 
brother,  Octavius  F.  W.  Palmer.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  salting  hide* ^ 
country,  the  hides  could  he  sent  to  town  without  salting.  He  was  the  first  to  start 
country  killing,  ten  years  ago,  in  Gippsland,  and  had  not  been  ringing.  < 

Melbourne  six  weeks  before  it  was  sought  after  on  account  ot  its  superiority  , but 
Melbourne  six  ^ ^ hi*  mpat,.  Pigs  might  be  led  reeding  pigs  on  blood. 


5509-10  and  5540. 


Extra  quality  of  the  meat 
5512. 

Producers  approve  of  his 
system,  5528. 

Losses  in  trucking, 
5526-27. 


lVieiUOUrUtJ  S1A  HCURO  S 1 111*  ^4- 

the  wholesale  butchers  opposed  him,  aud  undersold  Ins  meat. 

1 J- 1.  *■  4^  r.n  fnttnnDf  1 nn  nrrff.in  . 


on  blood  while  growing 


„,  but  ought  to  be  fattened  on  grain. 


Vir„k1in  Spfight  Chairman  of  Railways  Commissioners.— The  quantity  of  dead  meat  Won  meat  trade, 
compared  with  the  live  stock  sent  to  be  slaughtered  there  would  be  — 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth.  The  prime  cuts  only  of  meat  killed  in  the  < conn  try  625S. 
districts  is  sent  to  Loudon,  the  local  people  consuming  the  inferior  meat  I d e pio-  6259. 
portion  of  dead  meat  carried  is  a growing  quantity.  I lie  inferior  London  butchers 
are  dependent  on  local  killing.  The  freights  on  the  Victorian  Railway  s for  bye  Freights. em 
stock  are  9d.  per  truck  per  mile  up  to  100  miles,  above  100  miles  and  up  to  loO  retook, 
miles  3d  per  t nick  per  mile,  and  above  150  miles  an  a 1-roimd  rate  of  /d  per  mile 
per  truck.  No  rebate,  are  made  forf.t  stock,  but  one-thtnl , shaken  off  ^.orc  stock 


Tipr  tl’UCK  IN  O leUcllba  dlt:  mauo  xwi  w ? .*111 

being  carried  to  the  farms,  and  on  off  days  a rebate  of  20  per  cent,  is  allowed. 
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Dead  meat,  6191. 


Speed  of  meat  trains, 
6249-51. 


Quantity  of  dead  meat  to 
a truck,  6253  and  6219. 


No  difficulties  to  country 
slaughtering  in  transit  of 
meat,  6263. 

Rate  of  stock  trains, 
6200-2  and  6211. 


Injuries  to  stock  in 
transit,  6203. 


Siding  at  Newmarket, 
6217. 

Removal  of  abattoirs  and 
available  site,  6237  - 39. 


Description  of  system  of 
treating  night-soil  and 
house  refuse,  131  - 151. 


Collection,  112-144. 


Treatment,  144-151. 


Works  are  in  the  city, 
154-161. 

Town  refuse,  163-168. 


Cost,  203-205, 188,  213-215. 


Machines  can  be  used  for 
offal,  152  and  231-242. 


Treatment  of  sewage  at 
Birmingh  am,  1/8-184 
and  220  - 3. 


rates  for  the  carriage  of  dead  meat  are  5d.  per  ton  per  mile,  but  practically  no  dead 
meat  is  carried.  It  a trade  begins  the  Commissioners  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
i xing  a rate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  to  fix  a rate  in  some  relation  to 
that  charged  for  live  stock.  The  trains  with  dead  meat  will  have  to  be  run  very 
quickly , and  he  would  not  undertake  to  carry  dead  meat  at  the  same  rate  as  live 
stock  ; a business  in  dead  meat  could  not  be  profitably  done  at  the  present  rates. 
More  dead  meat  than  live  can  bo  put  into  a truck,  so  that  the  sender  of  dead  meat 
can  afford  to  pay  more.  A truck  holding  ten  head  of  cattle  would  carry  about  four- 
teen carcasses.  As  far  as  the  establishment  of  up-country  slaughtering  is  concerned 
there  is.no  difficulty  in  the  railway  transit  part  of  the  question,  and°the  Railways 
Commissioners  will  afford  every  facility  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  convenient  cars, 
and  proper  storage  rooms  at  the  terminus,  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade.  The 
average  rate  ol  stock  trains  is  twenty  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages  ; and  the 
rate  could  bo  safely  increased  Few  stock  are  removed  dead  from  the  trucks  at 
intermediate  stations;  the  casualties  are  very  small,  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the 
latigue  the  animals  undergo  before  they  reach  the  railways.  The  amount  of  shunting 
is  at  a minimum.  The  regulations  as  to  tight  coupling  of  stock  trains  are  observed. 
A siding  could  be  made  to  the  Newmarket  yards,  it  would  cost  £10,000  ; but  now 
there  is  only  a road  between  the  present  siding  and  the  yards.  He  could  find  a site 
01  a aittoirs  not  low  lying,  favorable  for  drainage,  away  from  habitations,  with 
room  tor  extension,  and  suitable  from  a railway  stand-point  for  the  concentration  of 
the  live  stock  trade. 

Sir  James  Farmer,  senior  partner  of  firm  of  Sir  James  Farmer  and  Sons,  Adelphi  Iron 
Works,  Salford,  Manchester. — Described  the  machinery  patented  by  his  firm  for 
dealing  with  the  excreta  and  all  the  refuse  in  connexion  with  towns,  except  the 
sewage  wateq;  some  urine  is  dealt  with,  the  material  treated  containing  93  per  cent 
ot  moisture.  The  machinery  also  deals  with  blood  and  offal  from  abattoirs.  The 
excreta  and  the  town  refuse  are  kept  separate,  the  latter  being  used  for  fuel.  The 
houses  are  supplied  with  pans.  When  removed  a lid  is  put  on  hermetically  sealing 
the  pan  and  a clean  pan  is  left  in  its  place.  The  closed  full  pans  are  removed  to 
the  works.  Ihe  contents  are  emptied  into  an  iron  receiving  tank,  provided  with  an 
in-draught,  the  out-draught  being  to  the  chimney,  up  which  any  foul  gases  discharge, 
but  are  not  burnt.  The  material  passes  next  to  the  storage  tank,  where  it  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the  ammonia,  and  it  is  heated  to  150°  F.  Thence  the  material 
passes  into  the  evaporating  and  pulverizing  machines,  from  which  it  is  discharged 
as  a dry  powder.  The  works  at  Birmingham  are  in  the  town,  surrounded  by  houses 
within  2 o yards.  The  inhabitants  do  not  now  make  any  objection  to  the  works. 
Ihe  town  refuse  is  collected  and  burnt,  and  furnishes  the  heat  for  w-orkino-  the 
machine  and  evaporating  the  excreta,  and  no  other  fuel  is  required.  A large  amount 
of  clinker  is  formed,  but  does  not  increase  the  expense  by  destroying  the  fire  bars. 
Ihe  machine  was  patented  four  and  a half  years  ago;  it  is  in  use  at  Birmingham 
only.  Nine  machines  suffice  for  nearly  400,000  inhabitants.  The  effluvium  from 
the  process  is  destroyed  by  heat.  The  vapours  are  condensed,  and  the  condensed 
water  is  used  for  boiler  purposes.  Fie  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
working  the  machines  ; the  product,  when  sold,  enables  a profit  to  be  realized  • 
the  product  realizes  £4  to  £4  10s.  per  ton,  and  is  freely  used  by  farmers.  Each 
machine  costs  £1,500.  One  of  the  machines  is  in  operation  at  the  Sydney  Meat 
1 reserving  Company’s  Works  for  treating  blood,  offal,  and  all  the  refuse  except  the 
fat  aud  the  paunches  of  the  oxen.  It  is  cheaper  to  treat  slaughter-house  stuff  than 
sewage.  The  slop-water  and  manufacturing  and  street  drainage  of  Birmingham  are 
precipitated  by  the  lime  process,  and  the  effluent  goes  to  the  river;  the 'sludge  is 
furrowed  into  land  on  a farm  of  1,200  acres.  The  use  of  his  machines  would  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  a system  of  drains  for  the  sewage  apart  from  solid 
excrement. 


Business  of  company,  2463. 


Treatment  of  blood  and 
offal  by  Farmer’s  Desic- 
cator, 2464  - 96. 

2096. 


Method  of  slaughtering, 
2497-2501. 


Method  of  cleaning  floors, 
2499-2502. 


Alban  Gee,  Manager  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Company. — Over  224  000  sheep  and 
G, 000  head  of  cattle  were  killed  at  the  works  last  year.  Until  four  Vears  a«o  blood 
and  offal  were  buried  in  the  ground  ; then,  to  prevent  complaints,  they  were  de'siccated 
in  a Farmer’s  machine,  modified  by  enlarging  the  opening  at  the  top  (to  admit  laro-e 
bones  and  solid  matter),  and  by  omitting  the  receiving  and  storing  tanks.  The  blood 
is  collected,  without  mixing  with  water,  in  a tank  standing  on  a truck  on  a tramway, 
and  taken  to  the  machine,  into  which  it  is  poured  along  a special  shoot.  The  offal 
and  all  the  refuse  from  the  tallow  vats  is  treated  in  the  machine,  mixed  with  the 
blood,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  manure  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  product 
is  stored  in  a shed,  then  ground  in  a bone-mill,  bagged,  and  shipped.  lie  can  sell 
a he  can  make  at  £o  5s.  per  ton  in  Sydney.  The  contents  of  the  paunches  are  not 
put  m ; they  are  inoffensive.  The  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed,  and  then 
passes  into  the  creek.  The  fluid  discharged  has  a slight  but  not  offensive  odour. 
Ihe  gases  given  off,  which  will  not  condense,  are  conveyed  to  the  combustion 
chamber  of  the  boiler.  He  thinks  Farmer’s  machine  is  the  "finest  in  the  world  for 
the  purpose,  and  he  is  certain  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  this  business 
without  it.  The  cattle  are  shot  in  the  forehead,  hauled  up  bv  one  leg,  and  bled  by 
cutting  the  throat,  then  swung  out  of  the  killing-shed  on  to  the  flaying  compartment 
at  a lower  level.  _ The  floor  of  the  killing-shed  is  flagged  and  sloped  steeply  to  a 
central  drain,  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  receivers  outside.  Sheep  are  killed  bv 
cutting  their  throats  over  wooden  gratings,  under  which  a shoot  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  receivers.  The  floors  are  not  washed,  simply  swept  and  scraped. 
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Joseph  Jager,  Superintendent  and  Inspector  of  Glebe  Island  Abattoirs. — All  the  inspection, 2720-43. 
animals  that  come  to  the  abattoirs  are  inspected  by  the  assistant  inspector,  and  any 
presenting  appearances  of  disease  are  detained.  If  the  owner  is  dissatisfied  he  can 
demand  the  presence  of  the  Government  veterinarian.  The  animal  is  then  killed  in 
presence  of  the  inspectors  and  examined.  There  is  also  a general  inspection  of  the 
carcasses  every  day  ; the  spleens  are  also  collected  and  hung  up  for  inspection,  with 
the  view  of  more  easily  detecting  anthrax.  After  the  animals  bleed  the  floors  are 
washed  down,  and  the  washings  pass  into  the  main  drain  of  the  abattoirs.  There  cleansing  of  abattoirs, 
is  a reservoir  at  the  end  of  the  drain  which  used  to  be  offensive  ; chloride  of  lime 
was  used  to  prevent  the  offence,  but  was  found  to  be  too  evanescent.  Cattanach’s 
deodorant  is  now  being  used  effectively.  He  has  tested  this  deodorant  on  blood  and  Use  of  Cattanach’s  do  odor- 
refuse  in  an  open  punt  kept  there  for  six  days,  and  he  could  not  detect  any  odour  an  ’ ’ 

of  decomposition.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  slaughtered  animals  were  hung  up 
and  bled  into  a vessel  placed  under  the  animal,  or  into  a water-tight  trolly  running  collection  of  blood  from 
in  a subway.  The  animal  would  bleed  better,  all  the  blood  would  be  saved,  and  it  ammal8’  2761  ' l5' 
would  be  cleaner. 


William  James  Roser,  Manager  of  the  Desiccating  Works  at  Glebe  Island. — If  the  Regult  of  the  desiccator, 
Government  got  the  full  market  value  of  the  product  of  the  desiccator,  the  machine  278U 
would  pay  for  itself.  Some  time  ago  there  was  an  offensive  smell  from  the  process  of  Nuisances  connected  with 
cooking  the  offal  in  the  machines  ; but  there  is  none  now  that  a condenser  has  been  rt«  2782-84. 
erected.  There  is  no  smell  from  the  digesters,  they  are  steam-tight,  and  are  cooled 
down  before  the  soup  is  drawn  off.  The  soup  is  taken  by  a punt,  out  to  sea.  The 
cylinders  take  two  and  a half  to  three  hours  to  cook  a charge.  The  waste  from  the 
condensers  is  discharged,  without  treatment,  into  the  harbour,  a foot  under  dead  low 
water.  The  expenses  in  1887  were  £3,912,  with  £468  for  the  punt  service.  The  Exp8n8ea  and  receipts  for 
receipts  £3,968  ; but  the  Government  did  not  receive  that  amount.  He  has  tried  the  J®ttanacb  deodorizer 
Cattanach  deodorizer  on  pig  hair  and  pig  offal,  and  found  it  had  no  effect  whatever.  2817. 


Hon.  James  Service,  M.L.C. — When  visiting  Munich  he  had  seen  the  abattoirs  there,  Abattoirs  at  Munich  and 
and  been  much  impressed  with  their  arrangements  and  cleanliness.  The  floors,  pitched,  ctam and we'n arranged 
as  far  as  he  could  remember,  were  so  planned  as  to  prevent  retention  of  offensive  no  nuisance, 
matter  ; the  drainage  was  perfect,  and  there  was  no  odour  perceptible  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  cattle  came  by  train  to  a siding,  and  the  station  was  cattle  brought  by  train, 
admirably  arranged.  At  Berlin  he  purposely  inspected  the  abattoirs.  They  are  4182, 
situated  about  three  miles  from  the  middle  of  Berlin,  in  open  country.  The  arrange- 
ments there  were  as  admirable  as  at  Munich,  and  in  addition  an  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation is  made  by  training  flowering  creepers  up  the  inside  walls.  The  whole 
place  was  pleasing  to  the  eye.  These  German  abattoirs  were  a great  contrast  to 
the  slaughter-houses  at  Chicago,  which  he  had  visited  some  few  months  before.  Chicago slaughter-homes, 
There  the  approaches  to  the  buildings  were  of  a most  filthy  character,  and  the  cattle  4185'J2, 
yards  were  unsatisfactory — not  covered  from  the  weather  and  untidy;  and  as  a result 
of  what  was  seen  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  party  would  not  eat  tiuned  meat 
again.  The  buildings  were  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  The  result  of  what  he  4192. 
saw  at  Munich  and  Berlin  was  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  have  slaughtering  con- 
ducted in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a large  population,  in  a manner  that  is  not 
offensive  to  any  one.  It  is  a monstrous  proposition  to  remove  the  abattoirs  to  Echuca.  Abattoirs  can  be  Dear 
They  need  not  cause  a nuisance  at  all,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  acifcy>4198- 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  city.  He  strongly  recommends  that  a special  Recommends  the  obtain- 
Commissioner  be  sent  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  abattoirs  in  Germany.  abattoirs/ 4°98.°n Germaa 

Joseph  Cohn,  Veterinary  Surgeon. — There  is  one  abattoir  for  the  whole  of  Copen-  Description  of  Copenhagen 
hagen,  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  with  houses  close  abattoirs. 52u2-2'- 
to  it.  It  is  opposite  the  railway  station,  and  the  buildings  abut  immediately  on  the 
sea.  The  floors  are  of  brick,  with  open  drains.  All  the  blood  and  offal  are  deposited 
in  the  sea.  There  is  no  smell  whatever  and  no  nuisance. 


James  Richardson  Willing,  Member  of  Legislature,  Baltimore,  U.S. A. — In  1884  a Meat  trade  in  Baltimore, 
law  was  passed  in  Baltimore  that  all  meat  should  be  killed  within  five  miles  of  the  5369- 
city,  because  the  meat  of  cattle  that  were  slaughtered  before  they  came  to  the  city 
was  very  inferior.  The  good  meat  in  New  York  is  slaughtered  in  New  York,  and  is  Meat  of  New  York,  5382. 
shipped  there  alive.  The  good  butchers,  who  serve  the  best  people,  buy  the  cattle 
alive,  put  them  on  their  own  farms,  and  bring  them  in  for  slaughter  as  they  are 
required.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  butchers  buy  the  cattle  alive,  and  put  them  on  Meat  trade  in  Portland, 
their  own  farms.  They  ship  the  best  to  Now  York,  and  kill  the  poorest  for  local  con-  5384, 
sumption.  The  city  of  Baltimore  is  five  miles  square  ; all  the  cattle  have  to  be  sent  one  abattoir  only  in  Batti- 
to  one  general  abattoir.  They  are  inspected  by  a live-stock  inspector,  and  then  by  a u:ore’ 53s7  atul  5397- 
dead-meat  inspector,  who,  if  he  thinks  the  meat  unfit  for  food,  pours  kerosene  over  it. 

Meat  ought  to  be  inspected  alive.  The  inspector  who  sees  cattle  alive  is  much  more  inspectors,  5387 and 5403. 
competent  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  meat  than  when  the  meat  is  killed.  The  how  appointed,  5389. 
inspectors  are  appointed  by  Government. 

Willi  am  John  Ritchie  Simpson,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  Calcutta. — There  is  one  Calcutta  abattoirs,  5605. 
abattoir  for  Calcutta,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  town  boundary.  To  this  inspection,  5010-11. 
abattoir  all  the  stock  are  taken  alive,  and  there  slaughtered  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  who  also  inspect  the  animals  cursorily  before 
slaughter,  and  the  carcasses  after  slaughter.  Meat  condemned  by  the  inspector  is 
seized  and  destroyed  ; the  rest  is  marked  as  different  classes  of  meat.  The  superin-  E0^*b^inncnt  a municipal 
tendent  is  appointed  by  the  city  council,  and  the  establishment  is  a municipal  one, 
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Construction  and  site, 
5613. 

Drainage,  5613. 
Refuse,  5613. 


Market,  5606  - 7. 


Abattoirs  can  be  near 
population,  6268. 

Furnace  for  boiling  down 
without  offence,  6268  - 71. 


Extent  of  business, 
4920-27. 

Character  of  pig-pena. 
4923-32. 

Drainage,  4928,  1952. 

Stability  of  cement 
grouting,  4935  - 38. 

Killing-pen,  4933. 
Treatment  of  offal,  4943. 


Chilling,  4948-4951. 


Keeping  of  pigs  at 
abattoirs,  4953  - 62. 


Killing  pigs  at  abattoirs, 
4969. 


Site  and  nature  of 
business,  953-981. 


Drainage,  986  and  992, 
10CG  - 1010. 


Treatment  of  refuse, 
993-996. 


Registration  and  inspec- 
ts •»,  991,  992,  997-1005, 
1011  - 1020. 


Business  need  not  be 
offensive.  1017  - 1G19, 
1029  - 1038. 


Removal  of  business  to 
other  sites,  1025  -1028. 


Effect  on  health,  103C. 


Nature  of  his  business, 
888  - 922. 


erected  by  the  municipality.  It  is  built  very  thoroughly  on  an  alluvial  soil,  away 
from  houses,  with  plenty  of  room,  and  well  ventilated  and  drained.  The  floors  are 
well  paved,  and  the  drainage  runs  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  building  into  a large 
sewer,  which  carries  it  away  to  a creek,  and  it  finally  reaches  the  sea.  All  the  blood 
runs  into  tire  drains  ; the  offal  is  taken  three  miles  away  in  trucks  by  a railway  and 
boiled  down.  The  meat  is  taken  to  the  metropolitan  market  and  sold,  the  different 
classes  of  meat  being  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  apart. 

Joseph  Miller,  Commission  Agent. — Has  used  refuse  of  slaugliter-bouse  for  manure, 
and  has  seen  slaughter-houses  in  close  proximity  to  dwellings  without  any  offence, 
because  kept  scrupulously  clean,  well  drained  aud  paved,  and  well  ventilated.  He 
possesses  plans  for  a furnace  for  boiling  down  that  consumes  its  own  smoke  and 
offensive  odours. 

Samuel  Ivnigiit  Grimes,  Bacoa-curer. — Has  an  extensive  business,  the  annual  output 
being  close  on  £18,000.  The  floors  of  the  pig-pens  are  made  perfectly  watertight ; 
they  are  concrete  underneath,  then  there  is  a thin  layer  of  cement,  and  on  this  the 
bricks  are  laid,  and  grouted  in  with  cement.  The  floor  is  so  sloped  that  all  fluid 
runs  quickly  off,  and  the  drainage  passes  into  catch-pits,  where  it  is  treated  with 
lime  and  charcoal.  The  fluid  is  syphoned  from  one  pit  to  the  other,  and  the  effluent 
is  pure  water.  The  cement  grouting  of  the  floors  docs  not  come  out  when  properly 
put  in.  The  walls  of  the  pen  are  brick,  cemented  ; the  roof  of  iron,  and  louvred. 
The  floor  of  the  killing-pen  is  pitched  and  grouted  in  cement.  The  blood  is  buried 
in  the  ground  2 feet  to  2 feet  6 inches  deep,  with  plenty  of  lime.  The  offal  is 
burnt  in  the  furnace,  and  there  is  no  nuisance.  Formerly  the  offal  was  boiled  down, 
hut  it  created  a nuisance.  His  establishment  is  about  two  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
from  Footscray,  and  he  often  gets  the  smell  of  boiliug-down  from  there.  The 
carcasses  are  brought  to  a temperature  of  34°  F.  to  36°  F.  in  the  freezing  room,  but 
are  not  frozen.  Pigs  ought  uot  to  be  kept  at  abattoirs,  or  fed  on  blood  or  offal  ; 
such  pigs  do  not  make  good  bacon  ; it  has  not  a good  color,  and  will  not  keep.  He 
could  not  say  that  slaughterhouse-fed  pork  is  unhealthy,  but  it  is  inferior  to  corn-fed. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  bacon-curers  to  carry  on  their  business  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  slaughter  at  abattoirs.  Pork  quickly  absorbs  surrounding  smells,  and  if  it 
does  will  not  cure  ; the  premises  have  to  he  kept  exceptionally  clean  and  free  from 
smells. 

Arthur  William  Fitts,  Manure,  Glue,  and  Tallow  Manufacturer. — Has  been  in  (he 
business  all  his  life.  His  establishment  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  City 
Abattoirs,  and  is  freehold.  He  removes  the  heads  and  feet  from  the  abattoirs  with 
his  own  drays,  about  6 a.m.  daily.  He  extracts  tallow  from  the  heads,  oil  from  the 
feet,  and  glue  from  the  hides.  It  would  not  pay  him  to  carry  on  his  business  there 
if  the  abattoirs  were  removed.  lie  also  gets  the  fleshings  and  trimmings  from  the 
tanneries.  All  the  raw  material  is  treated  with  lime,  it  is  then  steamed  in  open  vats, 
run  off  into  coolers  to  solidify,  then  cut  up  into  cakes  and  hung  on  frames  to  dry. 
The  only  smell  is  during  the  boiling,  which  must  he  done  in  open  vats,  so  that  it 
may  he  watched.  Does  not  think  it  could  be  done  in  Lugton’s  boiler.  The  smell  is 
not  offensive  to  him.  Part  of  the  refuse  of  the  fleshings  is  ground  into  manure; 
such  parts  as  would  smell  more  are  used  ns  fuel.  The  drainage  of  his  establishment 
is  bad,  but  could  be  improved.  All  the  drainage  and  the  washings  go  into  a 
receiving  vat,  and  is  treated  with  lime.  All  the  solids  are  precipitated  ; the 
effluent  goes  to  the  river.  This  vat  is  cleared  out  every  day,  and  the  contents 
added  to  the  manure.  No  refuse  is  sold  ; everything  is  manufactured  into  manure. 
The  solid  refuse  from  the  boiling-down  vats  is  treated  with  sniphate  of  soda  and 
dried,  and  thus  offence  is  prevented.  He  pays  a registration -fee  to  the  Flemington 
Council  annually.  The  Council  sends  an  inspector  sometimes,  who  has  found  fault 
with  the  drainage  ; and  he  received  an  order  to  attend  to  the  drains.  He  had  the 
floor  asphalted  in  consequence.  The  order  was  sent  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Health.  The  drainage  could  be  improved  if  the  floor  was  raised. 
The  drainage  could  be  made  efficient,  and  pollution  of  river  prevented,  and  the 
business  conducted  without  any  offence  to  the  public,  by  using  proper  appliauces  ; 
and  he  would  guarantee  to  expend  the  necessary  money  if  he  had  a secure  tenure, 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with.  If  he  had  a secure  tenure  he  would  he 
willing  to  take  his  license  subject  to  the  condition  that  there  would  be  no  offence 
to  the  public  outside.  He  believes  others  in  the  trade  would  he  willing  to  guarantee 
that  there  would  he  no  offence,  if  they  had  secure  tenure.  Dees  not  know  a more 
suitable  place  to  which  his  and  similar  trades  could  he  removed.  If  they  were 
remove!,  the  stuff  that  they  collected  from  the  tanneries  would  accumulate,  and  might 
become  a local  nuisance  ; it  would  not  pay  to  carry  it  far.  He  and  liis  workmen  are 
always  healthy. 

Randell  W.  Waddell,  proprietor  of  a boiling-down  establishment,  and  maker  of  tallow 
oil  and  bone-dust,  on  the  Saltwater  River. — His  property  is  freehold  (Q.  878.)  No 
complaint  has  been  made  about  his  establishment.  Fat,  heads,  feet,  and  bones  are 
collected  in  carts  from  the  abattoirs  and  butchers,  placed  in  digesters,  and  subjected 
to  a pressure  of  steam,  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  for  four  to  five  hours.  The 
product  is  run  into  coolers  ; the  tallow  floats  on  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off,  the 
gelatine  and  other  matters  sink  to  the  bottom,  are  extracted  by.  a patent  process,  and 
then  added  to  the  hones  to  make  manure.  The  steam -pipe  from  the  vats  passes 
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under  tire  furnace,  and  when  steam  is  blown  off,  it  blows  through  the  furnace,  and 
thus  offensive  smell  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  vats  are  cooled  down  before  they  are  Prevention  of  smell,  892. 
opened  to  draw  out  the  bones  and  refuse,  and  then  there  is  no  smell.  The  smell  is  Cause  of  8me11- 931-938- 
caused  by  blowing  off  the  steam  or  opening  the  vats  too  soon.  The  refuse  from  the 
pressure- vats  is  put  in  a shed  to  dry,  the  drying  taking  about  a week.  There  is  no 
smell  from  this  ; and  he  lias  never-  used  any  lime  or  disinfectant.  The  fat  is  boiled 
in  open  vats,  but  covers  will  be  made,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Health  Officer.  The  Drainage,  923. 
drainage  is  carried  by  large  underground  pipes  to  the  river.  There  need  not  be  a Need  be  no  offence,  928- 
smell  from  boiling-down  establishments  if  they  are  properly  conducted  ; smell  occurs 
if  the  vats  are  opened  too  soon,  or  if  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape.  Witness  has  Effect  of  removal  of 
been  over  six  years  at  his  present  site,  which  was  chosen  because  it  was  convenient, 
having  a river  frontage  and  being  near  the  abattoirs.  The  removal  of  the  abattoirs 
would  be  a very  great  injury  to  the  business,  and  would  practically  prevent  its  being 
carried  on  there,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  raw  material. 

The  fat  received  from  the  butchers  is  sometimes  offensive  in  the  summer  time.  m 


abattoirs,  942  -947. 


Robert  Hesleden  Binney,  of  the  firm  of  Blytli,  Irvine,  and  Binney,  bone-millers  and 

manure  merchants. — The  firm  receives  annually  about  6000  tons  of  raw  material — sourcco^.f  raw  material, 

sheeps’  heads  and  trotters  from  the  fellmougers, green  bones  and  beef  aiulmutton  and  fat 

from  the  butchers’  shops,  dry  bones  from  the  marine  stores,  “ bone  meat”  or  the  refuse 

from  vats  of  the  people  who  have  no  bone-mills,  but  simply  boil  down.  The  Mode  of  treatment,  4872. 

material  is  put  into  vats  as  soon  as  received  ; the  blow-pipes  from  the  vats  discharge 

under  the  furnace.  The  refuse  from  the  vats  dries  of  itself,  and  is  placed  in  heaps 

on  a floor  of  kauri  pine.  He  has  tried  various  artificial  methods  of  drying  the  Drying  of  refuse  chief 

refuse,  but  without  success.  The  drying  process  is  the  chief  source  of  nuisance  ; it 

might  be  hastened  by  spreading  the  refuse  thinly  over  a grating,  with  an  artificial 

current  of  air  under  or  over  it.  The  waste  liquors  are  partly  evaporated,  partly  go  Drainage,  4892  and 4896 - 7 

to  the  river.  The  waste  consists  of  gelatine  ; there  is  no  sediment  in  the  drainage. 

The  amount  of  the  product  on  the  premises  depends  on  the  demand  for  it.  One  4888. 
reason  for  keeping  so  much  material  on  hand  is,  that  the  Act  compels  storekeepers 
who  keep  bone-dust  to  pay  a license  of  £5  a year  ; and  now  they  do  not  keep  it. 
removed  further  from  town  the  cost  of  the  manure  would  be  increased.  If  removed, 
say  to  Braybrook,  on  a railway  siding,  there  would  have  to  be  a depot  in  Melbourne 
to  receive  the  material. 


Tf  Removal  of  business, 
4916  - 23. 


Francis  William  Donovan,  Currier. — Gave  evidence  as  representative  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Tanners’  and  Curriers’  Union  of  Victoria.  About  two  months  previously  the  Desire  to  Uve  trade  of 
Union  had  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  to  urge  the  reasonableness  of  excluding  ultoTnoxISua  trades!1 
the  trade  of  tanning  and  currying  from  the  noxious  trade  list  in  the  Amended  Health  5C67- 
Act  of  1883  ; and  the  Chief  Secretary  referred  them  to  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  trade  has  been  designated  a noxious  trade,  and  the  provisions 

of  the  Act  are  injurious  to  the  trade  ; it  prevents  the  extension  of  business  by  the 

action  of  clause  91.  The  refuse  discharged  from  a tannery  is  not  offensive  ; any  offence  from  tanneries, 

offence  is  counteracted  hy  the  lime  used.  Fowl  dung  bate  is  still  used  in  tanneries  Bates,  5078-80. 

near  Melbourne  ; there  is  a new  bate  invented  that  is  inoffensive,  and  better  than 

fowl  dung.  Fowl  dung  bate  is  offensive,  but  is  only  used  one  bast  at  a time.  Is  not 

• . ° a . . ° . . 7 J ” . 5081-84,  5091. 

aware  that  fleshiugs  are  kept  to  dry  in  some  of  the  tanneries.  I he  powers  vested  in 

inspectors  of  nuisances  ought  to  he  ample  to  keep  tanneries  in  order  and  free  from 
nuisance. 


Benjamin  Holton,  Currier.— 
with  tanneries  in  England 


■Corroborated  the  evidence  of  F.  W.  Donovan.  Is  familiar  5094. 
; all  are  in  the  centre  of  population,  and  cause  no  nuisance. 


Squire  Kennon,  Tanner. — Corroborated  the  evidence  of  F.  W.  Donovan  and  B.  Dolton,  sioo-sin. 
Knows  of  instances  in  which  permission  to  erect  new  tanneries  has  been  refused. 

Thomas  Dunn,  Tanner. — Corroborated  the  evidence  of  F.  W.  Donovan,  B.  Holton,  and 
S.  Kennon.  There  are  only  eight  (8)  small  tanneries  in  Melbourne  ; all  the  others 
are  large  businesses,  and  have  arrangements  for  filtering  the  waste  liquors  and  disin-  5116-19. 
fecting  them  so  as  to  prevent  a nuisance. 


William  Henry  Husband,  Solicitor. — Resides  at  24  Darling-street,  South  Yarra,  about 
300  or  400  yards  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  fellmongeries  on  the  Yarra;  and  appears 
on  behalf  of  certain  residents  of  South  Yarra  who  have  signed  a memorial,  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  smell  from  the  fell- 
mongeries on  the  Yarra  banks.  The  smell  compels  the  residents  to  keep  their  doors 
and  windows  closed  ; and  the  river  is  polluted  by  the  discharging  into  it  of  the 
refuse  from  these  establishments.  The  carting  of  pelts  through  the  streets,  with 
decomposing  heads  attached,  is  also  a nuisance.  Three  several  attempts  have  been 
made  during  the  last  three  years  to  get  the  local  board  of  health  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
but  without  success.  The  inspector  of  the  local  board  stated  that  the  smells  were 
not  injurious  to  health.  The  properties  of  these  fellmongeries  have  been  enormously 
enhanced  in  value  by  residences  being  built  near  them  ; and  the  increased  value 
ought  to  be  sufficient  compensation  for  them. 


Residence,  5299  and  5312. 


Put*  in  a memorial  re 
fellmongeries  on  Yarra, 
5302. 

Offensive  smell,  5303. 
Pollution  of  Yarra,  5305. 
CartiDg  of  pelts,  5304. 

Attempts  to  abato 
nuisance,  5317  -20. 


Compensation,  5521. 


Charles  Bage,  Doctor  of  Medicine. — Resides  at  Toorak-road,  South  Yarra,  and  signed  Residence,  5323. 

the  memorial  to  the  Commission.  Is  satisfied  that  the  smell  from  the  fellmongeries  FeiimongerieB injuriou* 
is  injurious  to  health.  It  made  him  sick  one  day  in  April  1880;  and  he,  with  two  t0  hei“th- 53-5 • 
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P5r3T9ee40ngsbylooalboftrd  other  raedical  men  an<l  about  thirty  ratepayers,  complained  by  letter  to  the  local 
board  of  health,  and,  in  consequence,  proceedings  were  taken.  The  case  was  post- 
poned for  a month  to  allow  of  certain  instructions  of  the  city  health  officer,  as  to 
disinfectants,  to  be  carried  out.  The  case  did  not  come  on  again  although  the 
nuisance  was  not  abated.  No  further  prosecution  has  been  undertaken.  Is  not 
5357-  aware  ol  the  state  of  the  law  ou  the  subject.  The  nuisance  is  not  constant.  The 

drainage  of  the  fellmongeries  all  goes  into  the  Yarra. 


b0i5m2freryonYarrl-  Robert  Robertson,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Prahran.— There  have  not  been  any  com- 
plaints for  the  last  nine  months  about  the  fellmongery  ou  the  Yarra.  It  is  generally 
kept  clean,  but  there  is  an  offensive  smell  there.  There  have  been  complaints,  and  a 
prosecution  was  instituted,  and  the  occupiers  promised  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Such 
trades  are  a nuisance,  and  should  not  be  so  near  population. 


Inaction  of  local  board  in 
removing  nuisances, 

5746  - 47. 


Action  of  Central  Board, 
5748-50,  5752. 


Remedy  proposed,  5757. 


William  James  Keeble,  Builder.— Some  years  ago  complained  to  the  local  board  of 
health  concerning  the  nuisances  that  arose  from  an  abattoir  and  boiling-down  estab- 
lishment near  his  residence  at  Clifton  Hill.  As  no  result  followed  his  appeals  to 
the  local  board,  he  appealed  to  the  Minister  of  Lands,  and  thus  got  the  abattoirs 
removed.  The  boiling-down  remained  however  ; and,  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  diminution  in  the  smell  therefrom,  notwithstanding  repeated  complaints  to 
the  local  board.  Appeal  was  also  made  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ; and  once  a prosecution  was  instituted  under  the  93rd  section  of 
the  Health  Act,  with  the  result  that  a fine  was  inflicted  ; but  there  was  no  cessation 
of  the  nuisance.  The  proprietor  is  willing  to  move,  but  the  local  authorities  will  not 
compensate  him.  The  Central  Board  refers  the  matter  to  the  local  board,  and  it 
declines  to  take  action.  He  would  remove  all  health  matters  entirely  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  councils,  and  place  them  under  a central  authority.  The  present 
powers  are  not  used.  r 


P295llg’do,rn Ucen8e'1’  Charles  James  Lassie,  Sanitary  Inspector  for  Fitzroy.— Licenses  for  boiling-down 
should  not  be  issued  to  butchers,  as  small  butchers  cannot  boil  down  without  creating 
Sprem“32906a  butcher*’  a n.uisance-  There  is  a good  deal  of  slaughtering  done  illegally  on  butchers’  premises, 
owing  to  a defect  in  section  129  of  the  Health  Act,  where  the  word  “ keep”  is  not 
defined.  r 


Depptation  re  noxioua 
trades,  6273  - 74. 


Bone  mills  and  slaughter- 
houses a nuisance  at 
Footscray,  6279-81. 


Supervision  of  noxious 
trades,  6285. 
Proceedings  by  Local 
Board,  6286. 

Pollution  of  River  Act, 
6286. 


Cost  of  legal  proceedings 
prohibitive,  6297  - 6300. 

The  trades  could  be  made 
less  offensive,  6301. 

Pollution  of  river  by 
slaughter-houses,  6315, 
6318  and  6319,  6350-51. 


Abattoirs  should  be 
removed,  6310. 
Difficulty  in  removing 
them,  6311-14. 


Special  legislation 
required,  6316. 
Compensation,  6325,  6328, 
6330  - 6337. 


Question  is  a public  one, 
6333  and  6340. 

Trades  not  licensed,  6345 
and  48. 

Strong  wish  for  their 
removal,  6329. 

Point  Cook  suggested  as  a 
suitable  site  for  noxious 

^trades,  6303  - 04. 

Duties  of  Inspector, 
6356-58. 


Offence  from  noxious 
trades  at  Footscray,  6439. 
Nature  of  trades,  6116. 
Smelting  works,  6447-52. 


f rederick  James  Gomm,  I own  Clerk  of  Footscray. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1887,  the  town  of  Footscray  was  represented  in  a deputation  to  the^Premier  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  noxious  trades  from  Footscray.  The  chief  objection  is  to 
the  bone  mills  and  slaughter-houses,  as  these  are  a great  nuisance.  They  pollute  the 
Saltwater  River;  and,  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  north-east,  or  east, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  residents  to  keep  their  doors  and  windows  open.  The 
presence  of  the  trades  is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  town.  The  offensive 
condition  of  the  hone  mills  could  be  mitigated  by  more  stringent  supervision.  The 
local  Board  of  Health  have  instituted  proceedings  against  the  proprietors,  and  have 
obtained  convictions;  but  such  proceedings  are  very  expensive.  It  is  difficult  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Saltwater  River,  as  the  Yarra  Pollution  Act  does  not 
piotect  the  tributaries.  I he  Council  is  framing  a by-law  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  Saltwater  River  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town.  The  Council  lias  spent 
much  money  in  proceedings  against  the  proprietors  of  the  bone  mills,  and  the  cost 
has  deterred  the  Council  from  instituting  further  proceedings.  It  transpired  during 
these  proceedings  that,  by  the  erection  of  certain  machinery,  the  establishments  could 
be  rendered  almost  innocuous.  The  private  slaughter-houses  pollute  the  river  by 
l mining  blood  and  oflal  into  it.  I he  drains  from  these  slaughter-houses  are 
supposed  to  have  catches  to  stop  the  flow  into  the  river,  but  when  no  one  is  about 
these  are  raised,  and  all  the  refuse  is  swept  into  the  river.  These  private  slaughter- 
houses ought  not  to  be  retained,  but  they  are  on  private  property,  and  the^local 
board  has  no  power  to  refuse  to  license  them  unless  something  could  be  shown 
against  the  character  of  the  licensee.  Proceedings  have  several  times  been  taken 
against  one  of  the  licensees,  but  he  has  always  gained  the  case  by  some  legal 
quibble.  The  Town  Council  considers  that  some  special  legislation  is  required  for 
their  removal.  If  removed,  compensation  would  be  necessary;  but  the  revenue  of 
the  borough  would  not  permit  of  the  Council  paying  such  compensation,  though  it 
lias  authority  to  do  so  under  the  Municipal  Act.  The  Town  Council  has  done  all  it  . 
can  to  prevent  the  nuisance  from  these  trades,  and  failed.  The  matter  affects  the 
public  as  well  as  Footscray,  as  the  main  lines  of  railway  pass  these  trades.  The 
noxious  trades  are  not  licensed— they  merely  pay  registration  fees.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  Council  had  power  to  withhold  a licence.  There  is  a very  strong 
feeling  in  Footscray  against  the  continuance  of  these  trades  ; but  the  Council  lias  not 
considered  where  they  should  be  removed  to.  A site  was  suggested  near  Point  Cook, 
with  a branch  railway  from  the  Geelong  line.  The  Inspector  of  Nuisances  acts 
under  no  specific  directions  other  than  the  by-laws.  He  reports  fortnightly,  and,  in 
a .glaring  case,  at  once,  and  gets  instructions  how  to  act.  In  certain  cases  he  acts 
without  special  authority. 

Charles  Louis  McCarthy,  M.B.,  Cli.B.,  Health  Officer  of  Footscray.— Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  uoxious  trades  in  Footscray.  They  are  all  very  offensive, 
lmt  the  piiucipal  nuisance  is  caused  by  the  bone  mills.  The  other  trades  are  a gut 
factory,  two  slaughter-yards,  a glue  works,  chemical  works,  and  smelting  works, 
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The  last  emit  disagreeable  sulphurous  and  pungent  fumes,  containing  a small  per- 
centage of  arsenic  Only  Yan  Yean  water  is  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Apart 
from  the  smells,  the  trades  are  in  a fair  condition,  but  the  site  is  unsuitable  for  such 
works,  being  low-lying.  No  noxious  trades  have  been  established  while  he  has 
been  Health  Officer  (three  years);  there  has  been  constant  opposition  to  the  existence 
of  the  trades.  Various  devices  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  to  minimize 
the  offence  from  the  bone  mills,  but  they  have  failed.  The  last  and  most  signal 
failure  was  drawing  the  nitrogenous  fumes  through  the  furnace  and  up  the  stack, 
which  is  75  feet  high;  so  that  now  the  effluvium  is  spread  over  about  six  (6)  times 
the  superficial  area,  and  the  smell  is  not  destroyed.  Nitrogenous  fumes  are  not 

t 11  ~ ~ TIia  TAVAT-iri otnri  linvp  rlnn A n,  t.hftV 


Drinking-water  used, 
6489-90. 

Condition  of  the  trade*, 
6453. 

Site  bad,  6453. 

Opposition  to  the  trades, 
6454-5. 

Efforts  to  minimize  the 
nuisances,  6441. 


Effect  of  fire  on  fumes, 
6445. 


Offence  cannot  be 
removed,  6487. 


Smell  from  rotten  meat, 
6487  and  6494  - 97. 


Condition  of  tanneries, 
6481  - 82. 

Pollution  of  Saltwater 
River,  6465  - 6480. 


affected  by  fire;  they  would  put  the  fire  out.  The  proprietors  have  done  all  they 
could  to  diminish  the  smells,  but  there  is  no  practical  and  economical  means  by 
which  the  smells  of  such  establishments  can  be  thoroughly  obviated  in  this  climate. 

The  smell  is  due  to  boiling  down  rotten  meat,  a little  of  which  produces  consider- 
able smell.  This  rotten  meat  is  delivered  in  covered  carts,  and  the  Town  Council 
has  no  means  of  preventing  its  importation;  but  this  meat  does  not  cause  much 
offence  in  transit.  The  tanneries  are  fairly  kept,  and  are  not  offensive,  as  the  refuse 
is  treated  with  lime;  they  may  look  untidy.  The  Saltwater  River  acts  as  a sewer 
for  all  these  noxious  trades ; gallons  of  blood  and  tons  of  offal  pass  into  and  down 
the  river,  to  be  driven  back  by  the  tide  on  to  the  banks.  I he  local  board  is  pie- 
paring a by-law  to  check  this  pollution,  but  until  this  is  passed  the  board  has  no 
authority  to  cheek  it.  The  bone  mills  discharge  gelatine  into  the  river,  and  that  is 
distinctly  offensive.  The  local  board  cannot  prevent  that  under  the  present  Health 
Act;  it  has  no  control  over  the  river.  The  gut  factory  also  pollutes  the  river,  and 
the  tanneries  slightly.  The  effect  of  these  offensive  trades  on  the  residents  is,  that 
the  weakly  and  convalescent  do  not  get  on  well  under  treatment  while  within  smell 
of  the  trades,  and  the  children  suffer  in  hot  weather— lose  appetite.  There  is  no 
specific  ailment  as  the  result  of  the  trades.  The  employes  at  such  trades  are  not 
affected  because  they  are  exceptionally  healthy  men.  Their  families  suffer ; the 
system  becomes  weakened  from  inhaling  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  There  have  been 
no  marked  outbreaks  of  specific  disease  in  Footseray,  which  stands  a favorable 
comparison  with  other  towns  as  regards  zymotic  disease.  The  infantile  mortality  is 
about  23-24  per  cent,  of  all  births,  and  this  rate  is  connected  with  the  nuisances 
from  the  trades,  as  the  children  are  deprived  of  fresh  air,  because  the  doors  and 
windows  have  to  be  kept  shut  to  keep  out  the  smell. 

Richard  W.  Kitchen,  Estate  Agent,  and  resident  of  Footseray.— Lives  within  half  a 
mile  of  one  bone  mill  and  within  a mile  of  others,  and  has  experienced  nuisance  from 
the  noxious  trades,  but  especially  these  bone  mills.  The  offence  is  most  noticea  de 
when  they  are  taking  the  material  out  of  the  vats  to  put  it  on  the  floors..  It  is  not 
noticeable  every  day,  but  generally  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  especially  in  t ie 
middle  of  the  night.  The  smell  is  sickening  and  unbearable  at  times,  something 
like  the  effluvium  from  a night-cart.  In  his  opinion  no  means  can  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  production  of  these  odours.  They  boil  down  rotten  meat  to  extract  the 
fat  ; and  all  the  attempts  made  to  minimize  the  offence  have  been  complete  failures. 

The  establishments  are  kept  clean  ; the  refuse  from  the  vats  is  spread  out  on  the 
floors  to  dry,  and  that  drying  refuse  causes  the  worst  offence.  The  slaughter-yards 
pollute  the  river  by  allowing  blood  to  run  into  it.  The  tanneries  are  unobjection- 
able, and  are  kept  in  fair  condition.  The  noxious  trades  should  be  removed  ; if  they 
were  away  the  population  of  Footseray  would  be  doubled,  and  the  price  of  land 
trebled.  The  ground  near  these  trades  has  never  been  built  on.  I he  trades  came 
to  Footseray  ten  or  eleven  years  ago;  and  no  organized  opposition  was  raised  by  the 
inhabitants.  When  they  came  they  said  they  had  appliances  which  would  minimize 
the  offence,  and,  on  those  terms,  no  opposition  was  made  ; the  majority  of  the  Town 
Council  encouraged  their  coming.  The  land  is  the  property  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
trades,  and  has  increased  in  value  from  £800  per  acre,  which  they  paid  for  it,  to 
£2,000  per  acre;  and  hence  very  little  compensation  should  be  given.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  the  compensation  because  their  removal  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country.  The  cut  canal  from  North  Melbourne  causes  considerable  nuisance  at 
Footseray,  where  it  discharges  into  the  river.  The  chimney  for  the  desiccator  at  the 
City  Abattoirs  is  not  high  enough;  it  is  not  as  high  as  Footseray;  and  the  fumes 
from  it  will  be  smelt  at  Footseray. 

John  Fullerton,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  of  the  City  of  Melbourne.— Has  no  other  office,  D»tie.,  6059  - 65. 
and  has  two  assistants.  The  city  is  divided  into  six  (6)  parts  for  cleansing  night 
pans,  each  morning  the  contractor  reports  on  neglected  places  and  these  are 
inspected.  In  addition,  all  parts  of  the  city  are  systematically  inspected  from  yard  to 
yard  to  see  that  they  are  clean,  that  there  is  no  defective  drainage,  and  so  on;  has  no 
special  instructions  beyond  the  Health  Act  and  the  city  by-laws.  In  cases  of  Power  to  summons,  6166. 
ordinary  nuisances  he  takes  out  summonses  himself.  With  regard  to  prosecutions 
for  unwholesome  food,  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  law  not  defining  who  is  the  ^unwholesome  food, 
responsible  party,  the  owner  or  a servant  who  sells  the  article  ; it  ought  to  be  the 
owner.  No  difficulty  from  the  presence  of  the  word  “ knowingly”  in  the  sections. 

The  dairies  in  the  city  are  in  a fair  condition  ; they  are  registered.  There  is  very  Dames,  6069  - 78. 
little  milk  kept  on  the  premises,  but  in  all  city  dairies  there  ought  to  be  dairy 

rooms  for  the  storage  of  milk.  A few  cows  are  fed  on  West  Melbourne  Swamp;  such  cowsonswam,6  , - so. 
cows  often  have  dirty  udders.  Finds  no  diffi  culty  in  getting  people  to  obey  instructions  infect, ous  leases,  60,9. 
as  to  disinfectants,  &c.,  in  cases  of  infectious  disease.  The  system  01  op  ct  01 
Sanitary.  2 s 


Effect  of  these  noxious 
trades  on  health,  6456  - 
64. 

No  specific  illuess  from 
trades,  6458. 

Effect  on  employes  at 
trades,  6459. 

Prevalence  of  zymotic 
disease  in  Footseray, 
6486,  6462  - 6463. 
Infantile  mortality  in 
Footseray,  6483  - 5. 


Offence  from  the  bone- 
mills  at  Footseray,  6367 


Cause  of  the  offence,  6368 

Time  it  occurs,  6370. 
Nature  of  offence,  6372-3 

Impossible  to  avoid  it, 
6377. 


General  condition  of 
establishments,  6381  - 3. 
Pollution  of  river,  6424. 
Condition  of  tanneries, 
6339  - 91. 

Removal  of  the  tradea, 
6392. 

Introduction  of  the 
noxious  trades  to  Foots- 
c ray,  6399-6409. 

No  opposition  to  their 
coming,  6403. 


Compensation,  6410-14 
6416-20. 


Flemington  Canal  a 
nuisance,  6424  - 27. 
Desiccating  works  at  City 
Abattoirs  objectionable  to 
Footseray,  6428  - 32. 
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Nuisances,  6096-98. 


Treatment  of  nightsoil. 
6100-6136. 

Hours  for  removal,  6105. 


Mode  of  removal,  6109. 


Destination,  6114. 
Checki,  6115. 

6118-19. 

No  disinfectants,  6124. 
Street  drainage,  6137-44. 


Cellars,  6145  - 50. 

Outlets  of  drains,  6151-59. 
Subsoil,  6160. 


Duties,  3289. 


Difficulties  in  carrying  out 
duties,  3290 ; and  defects 
in  Health  Act,  3294. 


Boiling  - down  licenses, 

2295. 


Slaughtering  on  premises, 
3296-7. 


Dues  for  making  rights-of- 
way,  3298. 

Cow-keeping  in  the  city, 
3299. 

Dairies,  3313. 

Paving  of  yards,  33U-7. 

Not  enough  inspectors. 
3398-10. 

Lodging-houses,  3314. 


Drainage,  3329-50. 


Stables,  3370-71. 


Cleansing  of  streets,  3361. 
House  refuse,  3362. 


Tips,  3367. 


Night-soil,  3351-57. 


Mode  of  removal  and 
treatment,  3395-3408. 


disinfection  of  closets  in  houses  where  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  is  fairly  satis- 
factory and  is  carried  out.  Has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  laws  relating  to  nuisances 
nor  in  keeping  yards  clean  The  Police  Offences  Statute  deals  with  private  yards 
more  effectually  than  the  Health  Act.  There  is  sufficient  law  to  enable  him  to 
keep  the  yards  clean.  I lie  single-pan  system  is  used  for  night-soil,  and  all  the  pans 

are  emptied  once  a week  by  the  city  contractor,  without  charge.  Some  are  emptied 
twice  oi  thnce  a week,  for  which  the  proprietor  pays  extra.  Emptying  of  the  pans 
is  allowed  after  11  p m,  except  in  Carlton,  also  in  a portion  of  West  Melbourne 
where  it  is  permitted  after  10  p.m.  The  contractors’  carts  must  be  out  of  the  city 
by  d a.m  As  a rule,  the  nightman  takes  a pan  of  his  own  into  the  yard,  and 
empties  the  householder  s pan  into  Ins  own,  which  he  empties  into  the  cart.  There 
is  no  cleansing  of  the  pans  whatever.  In  the  case  of  rights-of  way  each  householder’s 
pan  is  emptied  into  the  cart.  It  is  possible  in  such  cases  that  a pan  from  one  house 
might  be  returned  to  another,  but  it  would  be  exceptional.  There  is  an  offensive 
smen  during  the  process  Believes  the  bulk  of  the  night-soil  of  the  city  is  deposited 
at  Brighton  a,nd  Caulfield.  Each  carter  has  a ticket  which  he  takes  to  the  farm 
w lere  he  delivers,  and  he  gets  a ticket  back  to  say  it  is  delivered  there.  The 
contractor  checks  the  tickets  because  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  each  load  The 
Corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  No  disinfectants  are  used  by  the 
night  men.  Ihere  are  no  catchpits  now  in  connexion  with  the  drains.  There  are 
two  or  three  places  in  Elizabeth-street  and  in  Bourke-street  where  drains  from 
r.ghts-of-way  pass  under  houses.  The  bad  smell  at  the  Town  Hall  corner  is  due 
to  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  through  an  opening  there  into  the  sewer.  There  is  not 
much  trouble  now  with  wet  cellars;  most  are  asphalted,  and  drain  into  the  sewer,  and 
tliey  are  pumped  dry  and  cleaned  daily.  The  chief  discharges  of  the  drains  into  the 
Tarra  are  opposite  Kmg-street,  Swanston-street,  and  Queen-street.  The  condition 
of  the  subsoil  is  much  better  than  it  used  to  be,  since  the  cesspits  were  abolished- 
but  it  is  hardly  satisfactory  even  now. 

Charles  James-  Eassie,  Sanitary  Inspector  for  Fitzroy.— His  duties  are,  firstly,  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Statute  1888,  and  such  portions 
of  other  Health  Acts  as  have  not  been  repealed  ; secondly,  the  supervision  of 
scavenging  and  the  contracts  for  the  city  ; thirdly,  the  supervision  of  the  night-soil 
contract  for  the  city  ; fourthly,  the  collection  of  all  payment  dues  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city,  under  the  416th  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act  ; fifthly 
the  collection  of  all  dues  chargeable  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  con- 
struction of  private  lanes  ; sixthly,  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Dog  Act  1884 
and  collecting  the  fees  due  thereunder;  and,  lastly,  conducting  all  prosecutions  under 
the  Health  Acts,  the  Local  Government  Act,  the  Police  Offences  Statute  ("Part  5) 
and  the  city  by-laws.  The  salary  is  £200  per  annum,  with  an  assistant  at  £130  per 
anuum,  and  a mileage  allowance  of  £50  per  annum.  The  only  prosecutions  obtain- 
able m regard  to  adulteration  of  food  are  in  the  case  of  milk  ; the  Act  does  not  deal 
with  other  articles  of  food.  There  is  a defect  in  part  4 of  the  Health  Act  (Infec- 
tious diseases)— there  is  no  provision  for  dealing  with  the  excreta  of  typhoid  patients 
which  at  present  is  treated  like  other  night-soil.  Licences  for  boiling-down  should 
not  be  issued  to  butchers,  as  small  butchers  cannot  boil  down  without  creatino- a 
nuisance.  There  is  a good  deal  of  killing  carried  on  in  butchers’  premises  illevafiy, 
owing  to  section  129  being  defective  in  regard  to  the  word  “keep,”  which  is  not 
defined.  Dues  for  the  making  of  rights-of-way  should  be  made  chargeable  on  the 
property.  Cow-keeping  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  suburbs.  The  cows  are  often 
crowded  in  close  sheds,  and  fed  on  improper  food,  such  as  stale  vegetables.  The 
drainage  from  the.  cowsheds  runs  into  the  gutters.  No  licences  should  be  issued  to 
dairies  until  the  inspector  sends  in  a report  that  the  premises  are  suitable.  The 
absence  of  power  to  compel  yards  to  be  paved  leads  to  nuisances.  There  are  not 
enough  inspectors  for  a periodical  inspection  of  all  premises  to  be  made.  Part  3 of 
-8  \ ict.,  relating  to  common  lodging-houses,  at  present  optional,  should  be  made 
compulsory.  The  drainage  of  Fitzroy  discharges  into  the  Yarra  by  the  Reilly-street 
dram.  A portion  of  the  dram  is  unformed,  and  a sediment  occurs  in  it  which  is  very 
offensive.  I he  drainage  consists  of  household  slops,  urine,  kitchen  and  bath  water, 
washings  of  clothes,  mfected  clothes  included,  and  the  washings  of  infants’  napkins. 

In  the  poor  parts  of  the  city  children's  excreta  is  often  found  about  the  yards,  and 
may  get  washed  into  the  street  channels.  The  draiuage  of  stables  also  passes  into 
the  channels.  There  is  not  much  nuisance  from  stables  ; the  chief  difficulty  is  in 
getting  rid  of  the  manure,  which  at  present  is  taken  to  the  Edinburgh  Gardens, 
lfie  main  streets  are  horse  swept  every  day  ; the  channels  of  the  smaller  streets  and 
rights-of-way  are  swept  twice  a week  ; and  the  boxes  for  household  refuse  are 
emptied  twice  a week,  and  the  refuse  trenched -in  in  the  Edinburgh  Gardens.  There 
is  not  much  offence  from  this  now— there  used  to  be.  A portion  of  the  old  tip  on 
Matthew  Smith’s  swamp  is  now  built  over.  There  has  not  been  a case  of  typhoid 
in  any  of  the  houses  there  for  the  last  two  years.  No  deodorant  nor  earth  is  used  in 
the  closet-pans.  They  are  emptied  once  a week  ; no  deodorants  are  used  in  the 
process,  which  is  exceedingly  offensive.  The  pans  are  simply  emptied,  not  cleansed 
or  disinfected  in  any  way.  As  a rule  the  nightman  empties  the  househoulder’s  pan 
lDto  a special  pan  of  his  own,  and  when  this  is  full  he  empties  it  into  the  cart. 

len  the  cart  is  full  it  starts  out  to  its  destination,  and  there  it  is  thrown  on 
p oughed  land,  and  two  or  three  times  a year  the  ground  is  ploughed  again.  In  some 
instances  a bank  is  made,  into  which  the  stuff  is  tipped,  to  be  used  as  required.  At 
the  Chinese  gardens,  at  Preston,  as  many  as  forly  loads  are  tipped  into  a large  hole, 
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into  which  runs  the  "waste  water  and  urine,  and  the  mixture  is  ladled  on  to  the 
vegetables.  The  ploughing-in  of  the  night-soil  destroys  the  smell.  He  believes  the 
night-soil  of  Fitzroy  at  the  present  time  is  put  on  a large  dairy  farm  beyond  Preston. 

If  a case  of  typhoid  fever  is  reported,  he  reports  it  to  the  health  officer,  and  then  Proceedings  in  cases  of 

proceeds  himself  to  examine  the  house  and  the  yard,  and  also  a number  of  the  tn>h0ldfeTer-  3372'87- 

adjoining  premises.  He  reports  the  result  of  his  examination  to  the  secretary  of  the 

Local  Board,  who  instructs  him  if  further  steps  are  necessary — such  as  repairs  to 

drains  or  closets,  and  instructions  about  the  use  of  disinfectants.  He  supplies  disin-  Disinfectants,  3375. 

fectants  (carbolic  acid)  to  people  too  poor  to  pay  for  them.  I11  bad  cases  he  uses 

corrosive  sublimate  himself.  He  has  never  received  any  instructions  to  see  that  the 

clothes  of  typhoid  patients  were  placed  in  boiling  water  or  some  disinfecting  fluid. 

It  could  be  done  if  there  were  so  many  inspectors  that  an  inspector  could  have  time 
to  personally  see  that  it  was  done. 


Robert  Robertson,  Inspector  of  Nuisauces,  Prahran. — Is  also  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Duties,  5911 
Measures,  and  has  a clerical  assistant.  Has  no  definite  instructions  beyond  the 
by-laws.  Has  not  fouud  much  difficulty  in  administering  the  portion  of  the  Health  unwholesome  food, 

Act  relating  to  unwholesome  food.  Prosecutions  in  regard  to  adulterated  milk  and  5918'19,  5932-35. 

diseased  meat  have  been  very  successful.  By-laws  have  been  adopted  for  the  Dairies,  5920-31. 

control  of  dairies;  they  are  registered  and  inspected.  As  a rule  there  is  no  special 

room  for  the  storage  of  the  milk  ; in  most  cases  the  vendors  of  the  milk  are  only 

tenants,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  a provision  for  such  a storage  room.  Has  infectious  diseases, 

had  no  difficulty  in  getting  proper  disinfection,  or  destruction  of  infected  clothing  or  5936'39- 

furniture,  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  or  in  making  a satisfactory  inspection  of  the 

premises  in  such  cases.  When  notices  are  given  under  136th  section  of  the  Health  Nuisances,  5940  - 41. 

Act  for  removal  of  nuisances,  and  in  case  of  dirty  yards,  they  are  generally  complied 
with;  if  not,  lie  prosecutes  on  his  own  authority.  Closet-pans  in  the  city  are  Night-soil,  5942-5970 
cleansed  partly  by  public  contract,  partly  by  private  contract;  there  is  no  special  rate 
for  it;  it  would  be  advisable  to  charge  a rate,  and  to  have  it  all  done  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  use  double  pans.  The  present  system  is  a nuisance.  No  notice  is 
received  from  the  nightmen  as  to  where  they  are  going  to  dispose  of  the  night-soil. 

The  contractor  for  Prahran  has  land  at  Brighton  into  which  the  night-soil  is  ploughed. 

Night-soil  has  lately  been  frequently  tipped  on  the  roads,  and  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
those  who  do  this.  It  might  possibly  be  prevented  if  the  carts  were  locked  up,  and 
unlocked  with  a duplicate  key  at  the  depot,  and  a receipt  for  the  load  given  there. 

Cow-keeping  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  city.  The  drainage  of  the  city  discharges  Cow-keeping  in  the  city, 
in  two  principal  directions,  first  into  the  Yarra  near  the  Railway  Bridge,  and  second  ^ 6004 

into  the  St.  Kilda  lagoon.  A little  drainage  goes  into  Como  Swamp,  and  the  over-  rama"’e,J 
flow  from  the  swamp  into  the  Yarra.  The  falls  in  the  drains  are  good.  The 
drainage  consists  of  the  water  from  baths,  clothes-washing,  bedroom  water,  &c. 

Where  much  new  building  is  going  on  this  drainage  is  not  allowed  to  sink  into  the  in  new  localities,  5990. 
soil;  the  local  board  insists  that  properly  formed  channels  are  made  to  carry  it  away. 

I11  many  cases  thains  pass  under  the  floors  of  houses  ; it  is  the  only  outlet  ; in  Water  under  floors,  and  in 
such  cases  iron  pipes  now  are  used.  There  is  often  water  under  the  house  floors,  and  i^6oii?8'6000and 
the  subsoil  is  very  wet  in  many  places.  He  inspects  for  such,  and  recommends 
proper  remedies,  draining  the  sub-soil  with  agricultural  drain  pipes  connected  to  the 
sewers  and  properly  trapped.  The  sewers  are  ventilated  with  gratings,  not  with 
shafts.  A house  in  Toorak-road  is  built  over  a main  sewer;  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  preventing  such  an  occurrence.  There  are  now  no  cesspits  in  the  city;  in  Cesspits,  6007. 
some  cases  the  old  cesspits  caused  great  contamination  of  the  subsoil;  there  is  not 
much  now.  There  have  not  been  any  complaints  for  the  last  nine  months  about  the  Feiimongery  onYarra, 
fellmongery  on  the  Yarra;  it  is  generally  kept  clean,  but  there  is  an  offensive  smell  6°13'25' 
there.  Complaints  were  made,  a prosecution  was  instituted,  and  the  occupiers 
promised  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Such  trades  are  a nuisance,  and  should  not  be  so 
near  population. 


Leopold  Hesse,  Chemist,  and  proprietor  of  Sanitary  Works. — Is  contractor  for  removal 
of  a portion  of  the  night-soil  of  St.  Kilda.  Each  householder  is  supplied  with  a 
pan  fitted  with  a movable  lid,  which,  when  fastened  on,  renders  the  pan  airtight. 
When  the  pan  is  full  the  lid  is  applied  and  the  pan  removed  to  a waggon  ; a clean 
pan  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  is  left  in  its  place.  A disinfectant,  composed 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  carbolized  sawdust,  is  placed  in  all  the  pans  during  use. 
Ihe  pans  are  taken  to  a farm  at  Caulfield,  where,  at  present,  the  contents  are  buried 
in  trenches  ; but  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture  them  into  poudrette  by  a patent  pro- 
cess. In  this  process  the  fjecal  matter  is  firstly  to  be  heated  in  a retort,  and  secondly 
dried  by  hot  air.  Any  gases  formed  are  to  be  passed  through  a destructor  con- 
taining soda-lime,  and  exposed  to  a considerable  heat  ; then  the  gases  pass  through 
a vat  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  to  be  finally  condensed.  The  pans  are  to  be 
cleansed  and  disinfected  by  steam,  at  a pressure  of  about  0 lbs.,  for  about  10  minutes. 
The  cost  of  the  appliances  necessary  to  treat  all  the  night-soil  of  St.  Kilda  would  be 
£1,800.  Ihe  cost  of  pans  to  the  householder  is  8s.  6d.  per  closet,  and  the  pans 
last  two  years  ; the  total  cost  of  the  service  is  £1  per  annum.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  establish  the  poudrette  factory  at  some  distance  from  town,  and  convey  the  night- 
soil  to  it  by  rail.  If  this  were  done  the  total  cost  to  the  householder  would  be  only 
17s.  per  annum.  Ihe  system  can  be  and  has  been  carried  out  without  any  nuisance. 


Hesse’s  system  of removing 
and  dealing  with  night- 
soil,  3412  - 3475. 

In  use  at  St.  Kilda,  3412  - 

3419. 

Description  of  process, 
3420-3455. 

Pans  in  duplicate  and 
covered  during  removal, 

3420. 


Proposed  mode  of  treating 
the  night-soil,  3432  - 3455. 


Cost  of  system,  3456  - 62. 
Causes  no  nuisance,  3464. 


William  John  Ritchie  Simpson,  M.D.,  Ch.M.,  Diplomat  of  Public  Health,  Cambridge,  Proposed  treatment  of 
Health  Officer  of  the  city  of  Calcutta. — It  is  proposed,  in  Calcutta,  to  introduce  a bniestractors!56mutta 
system  of  burning  house  refuse  in  destructors,  and  he  has  recommended  Fryer’s 
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Present  sewage  of 
Melbourne;  subsoil 
contamination,  5646-55. 


Treatment  of  night-soil, 
5656. 


Deep  drainage  necessary, 
5682. 


Sewage  farms,  5667-71. 


Effect  of  deep  drainage 
on  health,  5735-40. 


Walker’s  candle  factorj  a 
nuisance,  6638  - 45. 


Apathy  of  local  board  in 
repressing  nuisance, 

6646  * 52. 

Action  of  Central  Board, 
; 6648,  6654  - 60,  and  6666-67. 


Action  at  common  law 
and  counsel’s  opinion, 
6648-49. 


Nuisance  from  Oolling- 
wood  tip  and  tramway 
drain,  6662  - 66. 


destructor  for  the  purpose,  as  he  was  very  pleased  with  what  he  saw  of  its  action  at 
Warringdon,  and  as  it  has  been  introduced  in  London,  Leeds,  and  other  places.  The 
present  system,  in  Melbourne,  of  surface  drains  for  sewage  is  a very  bad  one.  At  North 
Carlton  he  inspected  a number  of  lanes,  and  saw  the  surface  drainage  coming  down  a 
hill  for  about  150  yards.  The  houses  at  the  top  of  the  hill  were  all  right,  but  at  the 
lower  part  there  was  scarcely  a house  that  was  not  damp.  In  low-lying  districts  there 
will  be  a rise  of  the  subsoil-water,  and  an  accumulation  of  filth  that  caunot  get  away. 
In  other  parts  of  the  town  he  found  the  sewage-water  stagnant  in  the  channels,  or  if 
flowing  not  flowing  properly.  Very  often  the  channels  were  broken,  and  soakage 
occurred  into  the  soil.  In  many  of  the  backyards  there  is  no  drainage  at  all,  the 
slop-waters  simply  soak  into  the  ground.  The  channels  are  made  of  bluestone 
pitchers,  often  not  cemented  ; in  many  places  sinkages  have  occurred,  resulting  in 
stagnant  pools.  This  condition  of  things  will  ultimately  become  a very  serious 
matter  for  Melbourne.  It  is  well  known  that  a rise  in  the  subsoil-water  is  a cause 
of  all  kinds  of  disease,  especially  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  In  Aberdeen,  one 
portion  of  the  town  had  drains  very  much  as  Melbourne  has  ; the  houses  were  damp 
— a peculiar  form  of  typhoidal  fever  was  always  present  there.  In  going  to  Arma- 
dale he  noticed  a row  of  houses  with  pan-closets  in  the  backyard,  and  behind  them  a 
stagnant  ditch  into  which  all  the  surface  drainage  must  go  and  ferment  and  putrefy. 
The  present  system  of  dealing  with  night-soil  in  Melbourne  is  about  the  crudest 
attempt  at  a pan-closet  system  he  has  seen.  Any  kind  of  pan  is  used  ; it  is 
emptied  and  returned  uncleaned.  With  a proper  pan  system  a special  kind  of  pan 
is  used  ; it  is  removed  daily,  and  a clean  pan  put  in  its  place.  The  dirty  pan  is 
washed  with  a disinfectant  before  being  returned.  If  the  pans  in  Melbourne  are  ever 
returned  after  emptying  to  another  house,  there  would  be  risk  of  transferring  typhoid 
fever  from  the  one  house  to  the  other,  if  there  were  fever  in  one  of  the  houses.  He 
considers  that  for  a large  population  with  plenty  of  Avater  the  pan  system,  hoAvever 
carried  out,  is  unsatisfactory  ; for  a city  like  Melbourne  the  water  carriage  system  is 
the  best.  If  a pan  system  be  retained  the  contents  should  be  converted  into 
poudrette  in  a destructor.  He  proposes  to  use  Fryer’s  destructors  in  Calcutta,  as 
they  treat  faecal  as  well  as  house  refuse.  To  treat  the  house  slops  and  get  rid  of 
the  present  insanitary  conditions  in  Melbourne  a system  of  drainage  is  necessary. 
Even  in  Calcutta  he  regards  the  treatment  of  night-soil  in  destructors  as  only  a 
transition  stage  until  a drainage  and  water  carriage  system  can  be  introduced.  No 
nuisance  is  caused  by  sewage  farms,  if  properly  managed  ; if  the  soil  be  overcharged 
it  becomes  offensive.  He  has  seen  a small  sewage  farm  at  Aberdeen,  and  those  at 
Southampton  and  Paris.  The  latter  is  near  the  city,  with  houses  Avithin  half  a mile 
of  it.  At  Aberdeen,  Avheu  the  drainage  system  was  introduced,  there  was  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  and  from  typhoid  fever,  and  this 
was  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  the  drainage,  and  the  effect  Avas  due  to  the 
drainage  of  the  subsoil  and  to  the  removal  of  the  ordinary  sewage  cf  all  kinds.  No 
special  provision  was  made  for  draining  the  subsoil. 

John  Buchan. — He  and  other  residents  of  Studley  Park  are  annoyed  by  offensive  fumes 
from  Walker’s  soap  and  candle  factory  in  Collingwood.  The  odour  extends  for 
about  one-eighth  of  a mile,  is  intermittent,  and  lasts  about  two  or  three  hours  at  a 
time.  The  nuisance  has  existed  for  fifteen  years  at  least.  It  is  so  great  that  he 
has  to  close  up  his  house.  Complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
without  avail,  as  they  stated  that  they  found  the  premises  clean  and  free  from 
offensive  matter.  Then  he  wrote  to  the  Central  Board,  who  referred  him  to  the  6th 
clause  of  the  Health  Act  to  the  effect  that  he  must  apply  to  the  Local  Board.  Then 
a meeting  of  residents  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  proceedings  be  taken 
at  common  laAv  against  Mr.  Walker,  and  £200  Avas  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 
Counsel’s  opinion  Avas  taken,  and  it  Avas  decided  that  proceedings  could  be  taken 
only  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  A certificate  signed  by  ten  residents  Avas 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Board,  and  a copy  of  this  was  sent  to  the  Central  Board,  but 
no  action  Avas  taken.  The  street  sweepings  of  Collingwood  are  deposited  iu  a clay 
hole  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra,  and  when  it  rains  this  matter  is  Avashed  into  the 
river  close  to  the  ferry.  The  Tramway  Trust  have  constructed  a drain  that 
discharges  into  the  river  just  at  the  ferry. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  A. 


REPLIES  FORWARDED  BY  MUNICIPALITIES  TO  A CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMISSION. 


Sate  i a)  Population  of  district ; (A)  Area 
of  district ; (c)  Number  of  houses  in 
district 


Sections  showing  levels  of  all  the  Etreets 
are  in  the  office.  A contour  survey 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  has  been 
prepared  also  by  the  Surveyor- 
General. 


What  length  of  streets  in  the  district  is 
(a)  Paved ; (A)  Unpaved  ; (c)  Chan- 
nelled ; ( d)  Unchannelled  ? 


) Of  what  material,  and  (6)  In  what 
manner  are  the  paved  streets  paved  1 


Melbourne. 


:)  Estimate,  73,800.  (6)  About  4,700 
(c)  Estimate,  17,000. 


) About  73$  miles.  (A)  Not  obtain- 
able ; streets  not  yet  all  defined, 
(c)  About  76$  miles,  (d)  Samo 
answer  as  b. 


[a)  Rodgum  wood  blocks  ; bluostono 
cubes  or  pitchors  ; and  macudnmizcd. 
(A)  Wood  blocks  are  laid  on  concrete, 
and  grouted  either  with  propnratioi 
of  tar  and  screenings,  tar  and  sand, 
or  cement— stone  pitchers  (answered 
by  No.  V.).  Mncadamized  roads  are 
formed  in  the  well-known  manner  of 
spreading  broken  stone  on  larger-sized 
stono  as  a foundation,  and  woll  rolling 


(a)  28,644.  (A)  915  a 
(c)  6,308. 


(a)  30,000.  (5)  1,241 
acres,  (c)  About 
6,950. 


List  of  bench  marks 
and  plan  of  the  city 
forwarded  herewith. 


(a)  39^  miles.  ( b ) Nil. 
(r)  89$  miles,  (d)  Nil. 


(a)  About  45  miles 
are  metalled  and 
channelled.  (6) 
About  30  miles  of 
lanes  are  pitched, 
metalled,  and  chan- 
nelled. (c)  No 
answer  given.  (</) 
About  5 miles  of 
streets  and  lanes  are 
not  made. 


(a)  By  far  the  lnrgost  pro- 
portion, say  32^  miles, 
of  the  streets  of  the  city 
are  paved  tho  full  width, 
a coating  9 in.  to  12  in. 
thick  of  mnendam.  (6) 
About  4$  miles  nro 
macadamised  18  ft.  wide 
only,  but  in  tho  course  of 
the  next  two  years  it  it 
oxpected  that  tho  whole 
of  them  will  bo  coated  full 
width.  Two  streets, 
Brunswick-street, 
chs  .and  Gortrude-street, 
40  chs.,  are  paved  with 
wood  blocks  laid  or 
croto,  excepting  in  chan- 
nels. Somo  narrow 
streets  (length  80  ohs.) 
have  boon  pitched  tho 
fall  width  botweon  chan- 
nels with  stone  cubes. 


Of  “ pitchers,"  9 in.  wide  on  top,  not 
less  than  8 in.  wide  on  bottom,  not 
more  than  12  in.  long,  nor  Iobb  than 
8 in.  deep  (except  in  by-streets,  where 
tho  depth  is  fixed  at  6 in.),  of  sound 
bluostono,  lnid  on  a bed  3 in.  thick  o 
coarse  sand,  woll  rammed  and  back- 
rammed,  and  (since  tho  pnst  twelvo 
months)  grouted  with  limo  and  ennil 
grout,  to  mako  tho  joints  impervious 
to  water.  Thoy  were  formerly  simply 
flushed  up  with  sand.  Tho  pitchors 
are  specially  pickod  out  to  gi_vo 
smooth  a "faco"  ~~  *l'-“  “ 
will  permit. 


I«  to  set  fivo  courses  of  stono 
pitchers,  9 in.  wido  x 6 in. 
dcop,  laid  on  a bod  of 
ashes  or  sand,  tho  joints 
being  grouted  with  sand. 


ou  out  io  gi'u  - 
is  this  olass  of  work 


(o)  37,078.  (5)  1,430  a. 
(c)  About  8,000. 


fes;  a map  of  Richmond, 
giving  5-ft.  contour  lines. 


(a)  In  tho  usual  man- 
ner with  bluostono 
metal.  ( b ) No 

answer  given. 


(a)  Bluestone  pitchors  are 
used.  (6)  Ordinary  bnsalt 
for  the  sole,  best  blue- 
stone  for  the  surfneo  coat- 
ing; tho  solo  is  laid  with 
wedge-shaped  rough 
pitchors,  roughly  hewn, 
laid  in  straight-lined 
courses  across  the  traffic 
line,  well  hearted  with 
rubblo,  and  closod  up  at 
tho  surface  with  small 
6palls  woll  packed  in;  the 
depth  of  tho  solo  is  8 in., 


Stono  pitchers  lnid  on 
ahedof  sand,  ashes, 
nnd  jointod  as  close 
as  possible.  In  one 
instauco  an  asphalt 
channel  was  lnid 
au  experiment, 
earthenware  tilo 
laid  at  tho  bottom; 
this  answered  very 


Soutr  Melbourne. 


(a)  40,505.  (4)2,311 « 
(c)  8,661.  I 


(a)  33,925  (1887).  (6)1 
answer  given,  (c)  7,85 


No  complete  survey. 


(a)  16  miles  26  chains 
metalled  fall  width,  22 
miles  7 chums  metalled  in 
the  centre.;  (A)  19  miles 
65  chains.  *(c)  39  miles 
11  chains,  (d)  19  miles 
53  chains. 


(n)  Flagging  in  the  older 
streets,  but  generally 
nsphalt.  (4)  In  tho  ordi- 
nary style  of  asphalting 
for  the  footpaths.  The 
roadways  sro  generally 
metalled,  but  some  in  the 
southern  put  are  being 
constructed  with  tarred 
metal  nnd  rolled. 


24-in.  bluostono  is  spread, 
bUndod,  and  rollod. 


In  hammer-squared  blocks, 
9 in.  wido  and  from  6 in. 
to  8 in.  deep,  laid  nnd 
woll  rammed  on  a 2$-in. 
bed  of  sharp  sand,  in 
straight-lined  break-joint 
courses,  well  groutod  with 
sand  and  water. 


(a)  Population,  11,403. 
(A)  Area,  2,366  ncres. 
(c)  2,617  houses. 


(a)  54  miles  and  25  chains. 
(6)  Nil.  (c)  49  miles  and 
50  chains.  («/)  4 miles 
and  55  chains. 


(a)  Broken  stone, macadam. 
(A)  Tho  middle  portion  is 
macadamized,  except  in 
the  main  streets,  which 
are  metalled  across  the 
whole  width  of  roadway. 
Most  of  the  footways  are 
lnid  with  tar  paving,  ex- 
cept in  tho  new  streets. 


The  channels  are  laid  with 
squared  stone  pitchors 
from  1 ft.  6 in.  up 
feet  wide. 


(a)  13  8 miles.  (A) 
41  miles,  (c)  13*8 
miles,  (d)  4- 1 miles. 


Port  Melbourne. 


(a)  Bluestone.  (A)  1. 
Metal  ou  rough 
pitched  foundation. 
2.  Tarred  metal  on 
coarse  metal  foun- 
dation. 


Clmoncls  are  made 
with  6-inch  pitcher 
channels,  generally 
5 pitchers  wido,  laid 
in  sand,  and  rammed 
to  guides;  tho  joint! 
grouted  with  we 


WlLLIAMSTOWN. 


(a)  12,749.  (A)  About  2,540  a 


Not  of  the  whole — only  several  parts. 

Note. — Tho  greater  portion  of  the  town  is 
made  up  from  private  subdivisions,  of 
which  no  aceurato  record  has  been  kept  in 
this  offico.  There  is  therefore  no  reliable 
plan  north  of  Ferguson  street.  The  town 
surveyor  is  reducing  all  levels  taken  to  the 
samo  datum — M.  H.T.  low-water  mark,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  in  contour  plan 
whon  one  is  compiled. 


(a)  If  paved  roadways  are  meant,  there  are 
none.  If  footpaths — 9 miles  of  streets 
paved  one  side,  and  12$  miles  of  streets 
paved  bol/i  sides.  (A)  Length  unpaved, 

20  miles,  (e)  Length  of  streets  channelled, 

21  miles,  (d)  Length  of  streets  unchan- 
nolled,  20  miles. 


(a)  In  most  cases  with  tar  paving,  about 
34y  in.  thick;  in  one  or  two  streets  with 
bluestone  flags,  3 iu.  thick  ; and  in  rare 
cases  with  bluestone  pitchers,  12  in.  x 9 in. 
x 6 in.  (A)  Tho  street  is  first  channelled, 
nnd  tho  path  formed  with  Blope  of  £ in.  to 
foot,  falling  from  back  to  front.  A layer 
of  j in.  bluestone  screenings  is  then  put 
down  (screenings  first  well  mixed  with 
coal  tar  from  Gas  Co.),  and  rolled ; a layer 
of  fine  screenings,  about  1 in.  thick  is  thou 
put  down  aud  rolled.  Dust  then  rubbed  in. 


Channel  formed  and  pitched  to  lines  and 
levels  directed,  Pilchers  approved,  closo- 
grninod,  hammer-dressed,  bluestone  pitchers, 
close-jointed,  smooth-faced,  and  laid  in  n 
3-inch  bed  of  approved  sand,  grouted  with 
sand,  and  woll  rammed  to  the  lines  nnd 
levels  directed.  No  pitchers  greater  than 
14  in.  long,  and  no  joints  widor  thnn  jj  in. 
Pitchers  to  break  joint  throughout  ; each 
pitcher  having  a lap  of  not  less  than  £ of 
its  length  over  underlying  joint.  Water- 
tables  shall  ho  formed  to  edgo  of  pitching, 
with  regular  curvature  from  centre  of  roud. 
Provision  mndo  for  passing  all  drain-pipes 
through  into  channel  as  directed  by  sur- 
veyor. All  damage  to  drain,  gas,  and 
water-pipes  to  bo  made  good.  Work  to  be 
proporly  finished,  with  a good  face,  to 
town  surveyors  satisfaction.  Pitchers, 


12  in.  x9in.  xoia. 

Note. — New  channels  are  now  being  grouted 
with  cement  to  form  a water-tight  joint  for 
tho  threo  bottom  rows  of  pitchers.  Above 


(a)  7,645.  (A)  3,288  a 
(c)  1,508. 


(a)  12$  miles.  (A)  42  miles, 
(e)  12$  miles.  (rf)  42 


(a)  Metal,  sand,  and  tar  for 
pavement  ; motal  for 
streets.  (A)  Laid  in  the 
above  order  and  well 


(a)  15,500.  (A)  4 

square  mile*,  (c) 
3,100. 


(a)  50  miles.  (A)  200. 
(c)  55.  (d)  195. 


(a)  Stone.  (A)  Somo 
rough-pitched  BDd 
motalled,  others 
metalled  only. 


With  bluestone  pitch- 
ors, set  and  grouted 


(a)  14,500.  (A)  2,389 
acres,  (c)  3,450. 


(a)  7,013.  (A)  1,078 
acres,  (c)  1,495. 


No.  We  have  plans 
showing  the  levels 
of  all  streets  taken 
over  by  tho  council. 


(a)  None  (excopt  (a)  20  miles  of  streets 
rigbt-of-wayn).  (A)  metalled.  (A)  50 


and  nearly  all 
tailed,  (c)  50  miles 
of  channelling,  (d) 
24  unchannellcd. 


(a)  and  ( A ) Some 
metalled  from  chan- 
nel to  channol  ; 
others  only  in  the 
middle. 


Tho  channels  aro  of 
bluostono  hammer- 
dressed  pitchers 
lnid  on  saud  ; the 
joints  ore  tarred  as 
soon  as  the  pitchers 
aro  thoroughly  set. 


miles  of  streets  un- 
metalled.  (c)  30 
miles  channelled. 
(d)  40  mile*  un- 
channelled. 


(a)  Bluostono  metal. 
(A)  Placed  on  tho 
streets,  blinded,  and 


Square  dressed  pit- 
chers set  in  sand, 
ami  then  flushed 
with  sand  and  well 
rammed. 


(a)  11,762.  (A)  4,525 
acres,  (c)  2,721. 


(a)  Asphalt.  (A)  No 
record  kept. 


(a)  About  5,100.  (A) 
2,700  acres,  (c) 


(a)  10  miles.  (A)  80, 
mostly  private,  (c) 
About  600  chains 
= 7$  miles.  ( d ) 
About  80  miles. 


(a)Bluostono  (bnsalt). 
(A)  Partly  metal,  on 
Telford  paving. 
Where  foundation 
is  good,  muendnm 


Hammer  - drcsicd 
stono  in  courses, 
laid  on  thin  hod  of 
gravel  or  sand, 
groutod  with  sand. 
Sometimes  mixed 
with  gns-limo. 


(a)  About  3, 000. 

17  square  miles, 
(c)  No  answer 


(a)  Streets  metalled, 
say  18$  miles  (hat 
is  constructed.  (A) 
No  nnswor  given, 
(c)  About  7 mile* 
channelled  and 
paved,  (d)  Tho 
romnindernotchan- 
nolled. 


(a)  Dressed  blucflono 
pitohers.  (A)  No 
answer  given. 


Good  bluostono  piich- 
ing  laid  on  a coat 
of  sand. 


(a)  8,906.  (A)  About 
six  square  milos. 

(c)  615. 


No.  Malvern  boing 
a shire  tho  lords 
have  not  boon  fixed. 


(a,  b)  Allaromncndn 
mized.  (c)  About 
threo  milos. 

This  question  .. 
not  bo  nnswored 
present. 


(d) 


(a)  Bluostono  rend- 
motnl.  (A)  No 


With  bluostono 
pitchers— joints  loft 
open,  nnd  carefully 
grouted  with  ce- 
ment. A fow  trials 
have  boon  mndo 
with  asphalt  nnd 
concroto,  too 
□ lly  to  form 
opinion  ns  to  tl 
durability. 


i)  Asphalt  about  1 
milo.  (A)Noanswer 
given,  (c)  Say  about 
5 milos.  (rf)  No 
nnswor  givon. 


(a)  About  8,000  to  3,500. 
(A)  41  square  miles,  (c) 
No  answer  givon. 


7o;  an  application  hns  just 
boon  mado  to  Govern- 
ment to  extend  tho  con- 
tour survey  to  this  shire. 


(«)  Nono.  (A)  Noonosooms 
to  know  tho  exact  length  ; 
hut,  excluding  nowly- 
formed  streets  not  taken 
over  by  tho  council,  I 
shouldostiniatotbolongth 
ntnhout  40  milos  of  streets 
and  roads,  (c)  I should 
say  about  5 miloi.  (rf) 
About  35  milos. 


The  greater  portion  ol 
roads  and  atroota  nro 
metalled  with  bluestone 
motnl. 


Of  bluostono  pitcher*  laid 
in  sand,  nnd  tlm  joints 
woll  groutod  with  sand. 
In  some  cases,  whoro  tho 
foundntion  is  bad,  I havo 
adopted  tho  plan  of  lay- 
ing thorn  ou  concrete, 
and  grouting  tho  joint* 
witli  cement. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  channels 
have  smooth  surfaces,  without  any 
crevices  ? 


Have  all  the  channels  such  a fall  that 
fluid  does  not  stagnate  in  them  ? If 
not,  specify  the  exceptions 


Are  there  separate  drains  for  the  slops  and 
liquid  refuse  from  the  houses  ? 


scribe  shortly  the  general  c 
drainage 


— 


With  the  exception  of  a very  small 
proportion  of  channels  formed  of  "tar 
pavements  ” (which  are  not  found  to 
answer  where  heavy  traffic  occurs), 
the  surfaces  of  the  channels  are  more 
or  less  uneveu,  consisting,  as  above 
described,  of  pitchers. 


Western  fall — Into  storm-water  channel 
in  King-street,  and  thence  to  Yarra; 
also  through  North  Melbourne,  and  to 
Moonee  Ponds  Creek.  Central  fall 
— By  means  of  storm-water  channels 
of  Swanston  and  Elirabeth-streets 
into  Tarra.  Eastern  fall — North- 
eastern portion — Into  Keilly-street 
drain,  through  Fitzroyland  Colling- 
wood.  East  Melbourne  district — 
Into  the  Richmond  drain,  Swan- 
street,  and  Jolimont  drains.  South 
of  Yarra — Crossing  St.  Kilda-road  to 
South  Melbourne. 


The  River  Yarra. 


XU.  (a)  What  amount  has  been  expended  on 
drainage  daring  the  past  10  years  ? 
(6)  What  amount  was  so  expended  in 
1887  ? 


(a)  £72,827.  (6)  £1,117. 


Nono  of  the  channels  have 
smooth  surfaces  without 
crevices. 


The  channels  have  all 
sufficient  fall  to  prevent 
water  stagnating  therein, 
though  not  in  all  cases  ns 
much  ns  is  desirable. 


Whatis  known  as  the  Reilly  - 
street  drain,  running 
easterly,  divides  the  city 
across  the  centre,  and 
practically  the  whole  city 
drainage  flows  into  this. 
In  the  southern  half  three 
underground  main 

sewers  and  several  miles 
of  pipes  have  been  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  storm-water  and 
drainage  from  the  streets 
and  conveying  it  to 
Reilly-street  drain.  In 
the  northern  half  a large 
underground  storm-water 
drain  has  been  constructed 
for  the  same  purpose,  but 
on  this  portion  much  of 
the  drainage  still  flows 
into  the  main  drain 
(Reilly’s)  in  the  open 
street  channels. 


Colling  wood. 


The  drainage  thus  conveyed 
to  the  Reilly-street  main 
drain  ultimately  dis- 
charges into  the  Yarra. 
This  drain  is  only  par- 
tially lined,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  complaint  that, 
although  it  receives  the 
drainage  of  about  700 
acres  in  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, and  about 


Only  the  above  on 
situated  on  tli 
Heidolborg-road. 


the 


of 


Brunswick,  those  munici- 
palities will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  its 
construction. 


In  summer  months 
some  are  flushed 
twice  in  each  week. 


(a)  Expended  in 

to  81.12.87,  including 
private  streets,  and  under 
schedules  of  No.  2 and 
3 Loans,  £79,192.  (6) 
£26,973. 


Open  channels  con- 
structed with  stone 
pitchers,  large  open 
pitched  drain  con- 
structed by  the 
council  with  money 
voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  Reilly- 
street.  Numerous 
egg-shaped  sewers 
in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and  which 
receive  nearly  all 
the  drainage  of  the 
city,  their  length 
being  about  5 miles. 


Notany;  but  it  is  customary 
to  select  the  smoothest- 
faced  pitchors  for  the 
lowest  course  of  the 
channel. 


Yes,  at  the  periods  of  rain- 
fall, but  not  artificially, 
except  pipes,  culverts, 
&c.,  about  once  n fort- 
night, according  to  re- 
quirements. 


Into  the  River  Yarra.  Into  the  River  Yarra. 


(a)  Since  1885, 
£19,300.  (6)  No 

answer  given. 


(a)  About  £25,000.  ( b ) 

About  £2,000. 


South  Melbourne. 


No.  In  about  ono-third  of 
the  city  the  fall  is  good, 
in  the  other  parts  tho  flow 
inthechannelsissluggish. 


They  are  swept,  but  not 
flushed,  as  tho  water 
supply  is  so  defective. 


On  the  east  of  the  city  the 
drainage  is  carried  off  by 
the  Hanna-street  drain. 
On  thenorth-westem  side 
by  the  Johnson-streetcul- 
vert.  The  central  and 
western  portions  by  the 
Barrett-street  drain  to  the 
Port  Melbourne  lngoon. 
On  the  southern  portion 
the  drainage  is  by  the 
Macgregor-street  culvert. 


River  Yarra,  Port  Mel- 
bourne lagoon,  and  the 


(a)  £6,779.  ( b ) £2,001  6s, 


A very  small  length  of  chan- 
nel has  boon  laid  with 
tar  paving,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  stand  tho 
traffic,  ns  it  wears  into 
holes.  Thepitching  has, 
of  course,  a rough  sur- 
face. 


Tho  channels  generally  havo 
a very  good  fall  (no  fluid 
stagnating  therein)  with 
very  few  exceptions, 
which  will  mostly  be 
rectified  by  construction 
of  sewers  now  in  progress. 


Yes 


some  thrice, 
twice,  aud  all  on 
week,  according  t< 
exigency  of  each  sti 


No  ; all  house  liquids,  save 
night-soil,  are  conducted 
by  the  street  chanuels,  or 
by  6ewers  to  (a)  tho 
Yarra  or  to  (6)  Hobson’s 


The  general  course  of  tho 
drainage  is  from  Arma- 
dale at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  city  to  South 
Ynrrn  at  the  north-we9t 
angle,  with  smaller  areas 
on  the  western  side  flow- 
ing into  Melbourne  City 
aud  St.  Kilda  Borough. 


Tho  greater  part  discharges 
in  the  River  Yarra  ; tho 
western  areas  dischargo 
into  Hobson’s  Bay 
through  Albert  Park. 


Port  Melbourne. 


Tho  fluid  stagnates 
more  or  less  in  most 
of  the  channels,  tho 
fall  generally  being 
insufficient  for  free 


Tho  chaunels  in  tho 
principal  streets  are 
sweptdaily;  in  other 
streets  weekly. 


The  drainage  of  about 
$ of  tho  whole 
borough  is  carried  to 
the  lagoon  through 
two  main  drains,  tho 
general  direction  of 
which  are  west  to 
east ; the  drainage 
of  the  remainder 
flows  northerly,  and 
is  led  to  the  Ynrrn 
through  n 12-inch 
pipe  which  follows 
the  course  of  an  old 
gully. 


(1).  Into  tho  lagoon, 
which  communicates 
with  tho  Bay.  (2). 
Into  the  Yarra. 


(a)  No  separate  ac- 
count kept  for  drain- 
age. Estimate  about 
£20,000  in  10  years. 
(6)  Estimnte  about 
£2,000  in  1887. 


^ very  small  proportion  indeed.  It  is  only 
during  tho  past  twelvo  months  that  any 
attempt  has  been  mado  to  introduce  work 
of  this  kind.  Old  pitchers  formerly  used 
on  tho  pavement  havo  been  taken  up,  the 
path  tar-paved  and  tho  pitchers  used  for 
channelling.  Having  had  years  of  traffic 
they  havo  very  smooth  faces,  and  make 
goodj  chanuels. 


In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  yes.  There 
is  much  stagnation  duo  to  unevenness  in 
laying  and  bad  workmanship.  This  is 
being  gradually  removed  by  re-sotting,  nt 
which  two  gangs  of  inon  nro  always 
employed. 


During  summer,  nbout  once  every  three  or 
four  days.  Have  begun  to  use  Morris 
Little  nnd  Son’s  “ Phenyle  ” disinfectant 
with  much  benefit ; prevents  green  stag- 
nant matter  forming. 


No.  Storm-water  and  polluted  waters  occupy 
tho  samo  channels  and  find  tho  same 
outlots. 


Tho  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a water- 
shed line  running  down  tho  centre  of  the 
peninsula  adjacent  to  aud  approximately 
parallel  to  the  railway  line.  East  nnd  north 
of  the  watershed  line  the  drainage  flows 
down  numerous  streots  directly  into  Hob- 
son’s Bay.  On  the  other  side  of  tho  line  it 
flows  into  Port  Phillip  Bay  and  Kororoit 
Creek. 


Into  the  River  Yarra,  Hobson’s  Bay,  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  and  Kororoit  Creek  and  Stoney 
Creek. 


There  are  four  mnin  drains, 
commencing  in  other  dis- 
tricts, passing  through 
tho  town,  and  falling  into 
Hobson’s  Bay. 


(a)  £5,135  18s.  4d.  (5) 
£609  16s.  lOd. 


There  nro  no  crevices, 
tho  joints  being 
well  filled  with 
sand ; no  asphalt 
channels  have  been 


laid  : 


3 any 


On  the  east  of  Sydney- 
road  to  the  Merri 
Creek;  on  the  west 
to  tho  Moonee 
Ponds. 


Hobson’s  Bay. 


(a)  £79,952  13s.  Gd., 
which  ombmees  all 
street  contract  work. 
(6)  £20,905  4a.  9d., 
which  embracos  all 

street  contract  work. 


[Channels  aro  swept 
least  once  per  week ; 
in  main  streets 
oftener.  Chloride  of 
lime  nnd  sulphate 
of  iron  used  to  disin- 
fect the  sewers. 


Hawthorn  is  traversed 
from  we9t  to  east  by 
the  natural  water- 
courses, now  desig- 
nated tho  rnaiu 
drain.  Oue  branch 
enters  Hawthorn  at 
the  junction  of 
Camberwell  and 
Burke  roads,  and 
the  other  a little  to 
the  westof  the  junc- 
tion of  Barkeris- 
road  with  Burfee- 
road.  These  unite 
in  Groce  Park  nnd 
dischargo  into  the 
Yarra,  above  Swan- 
street  bridge.  The 
street  channels  dis- 
charge into  this 


All  drainago  north  of 
Racecourse  - road 
flows  through  bar- 
rel culverts  into 
Moonee  Ponds 
Canal.  All  drain- 
age from  east  side 
of  Kensington  Hill 
flows  into  Moonee 
Pouds  Canal.  All 
drainage  from  west 
side  of  Kensington 
Hill  flows  into  Salt- 
water River. 


No  record  kept. 


From  the  various 
right-of-ways  and 
streets  into  the 
creek,  thence  into 


(a)  Main  drain,  (6)  (a)  Borough  hns  been 

Excluding  channel-  formed  six  years;  ”• 


ling,  £2,372  5s.  2d. 
in  1887 ; excluding 
channelling,  £9,3 15 


£9,185 
69.  2d.  has  been  ex- 
pended. (5)  £2,272 
12s.  lid. 


None ; all  hammer- 
dressed  ordinary 
squared  stones. 


Channels  are  laid  with 
a minimum  full  of 
3 inches  per  chain. 
A few  old  channels 
have  small  sub- 


No.  Swept  only 
gulnrlyoneeaweek. 
Main  road  channels, 
part  twice,  others 
us  urgency  requires. 


Tho  borough  is  only 
five  years  old.  Not 
much  done  in  way 
of  permanent  drain- 
age. The  S.E.  por- 
tiou  drains  to  Hei- 
delberg-rond  and 
Merri  Creek ; 
portion  of  this 
to  be  constructed 
at  once.  Tho  west 
part  drains  westerly 
to  Merri  Creek.  A 
small  portion  N.E. 
(hardly  any  popu- 
lation) drains 
Dorebin  Creek. 


(a)  £3,000  has  been 
appropriated  for 
main  drain  out  of 
new  loan,  (b)  No 
nnswer  given. 


90  per  cent,  to  Merri 
Creek;  remainder 
to  Darebin  Creek; 
all  ultimately  to  the 


(a)  The  only  work  of 
drainage  hns  been  iu 
the  way  of  street 
channels. 


Not  in  many  cases. 


Part  of  the  shire,  tho 
East  Riding,  finds 
its  way  to  tho  Dare- 
bin  Creek.  The 
Central  and  West 
Ridings  nil  flow 
naturally  to 
Merri  Creek. 


No.  This  question 
does  not  npply 
shires ; they  i 
swept  weekly. 


i)  Cannot  inform, 
but  approximately 
say,  £500.  (6) 

About  £170. 


Tho  general  course  it 
north-westerly,  ii 
tho  Gardiner’s 
Kooyong  Coote 
Creek,  and  nil  ulti- 
mately into  tho 
River  Yarra  Yarrn. 


(a)  Cannot  say.  ( b ) 
£250  (estimated). 


In  township  swept 
ce  weekly. 


Drain  to  road  channels. 


From  Camberwell  to 
Hawthorn,  W Creek 
to  Gardiner's  Creek, 
to  Connor’s  Creek, 
to  Koonong  Creek. 


One  channel  at  Alphii 
which  is  now 
altered  to  increase 
fall;  one  short  chan 
Cnpe-street,  which  ! 
pose  to  alter  shortly 


There  is  m 


woaremost  anxious  U 
steps  to  get  water  so 
but  can  obtain  no  rej 
to  whother  the  Govern 
hare  matared  the  1 
supply  scheme  the! 
was  in  contemplati<* 


In  Fnirfield  and  Alphin 
tho  drainage  finds  its 
into  the  Merri  nnd  D 
biu  creeks  nnd  into 
Ynrrn;  butthe  couuti 
flnt,  nnd  drainage 
wanted.  In  Heidell 
tho  drainage  gener 
collects  at  tho  junci 
of  Capo  and  Burgm 
streets;  thence  it  is  c 
voyed  by  a sewer  nb 
6 ft.  dinm.  across  the  r 
into  a creek  which  c 
charges  into  the  Yoi 
The  Greousborot 
drainago  finds  its  v 
into  the  Plenty  Riv 
and  in  Nillumbik  L 
Diamond  Creek. 


i 


(a)  The  only  drainago  w 
of  which  I trad  a 
records  arc  channellifl 
and  these  arc  not  distq 
from  road  repairs  a 
formation  of  footpath* 
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Describe  tjie  method  adopted  for  street 
cleansing,  and  scavenging 

Main  streets  cleansed  daily;  others  thn 
and  twice  weekly;  scraped  or  swe 
thoroughly  from  building  line  to  bui 
ing  line,  the  stuff  being  remov 
within  from  one  to  three  hours  ; ref 
from  houses  and  yards  is  removed  ea 
time  the  streets  are  cleansed,  but  net 
less  than  three  times  weekly;  all  a 
pits,  gullies,  traps,  inlets  to  draius, 
nt  least  twice  weekly,  nud  oftcnoi 
directed;  cab-stands,  dray-stands,  a 
markets  are  cleansed  at  least  dui 
fish-market  twice  a day. 
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Tho  main  streets  are  swept 
daily  with  horse-brooms ; 
tho  other  streets  less 
frequently,  as  required. 
All  channels  throughout 
tho  city  are  swept  by 
hand-brooms  twice 

weekly.  Gullies  and 

catch-pits  connected  with 
the  underground  drainage 
aroclennsed  twice  weekly. 
The  debris  collected  is 
removed  in  carts  tho  some 

Chnnnels  aro  swept 
twice  in  each  week, 
the  household  nud 
street  refuse  boing 
removed  nlso  twice 
in  each  week. 

The  principal  streets  nro 
scraped  and  swept  with 
horse  machines,  partly  by 
contract  and  partly  by 
day  labour,  and  three 
contracts  nre  entered  into, 
one  for  each  ward,  for  the 
scavenging  of  tho  city. 
All  channels,  footpaths, 
right-of-ways,  pipes,  cul- 
verts, 8tc.,  to  be  cleansed 
twice  a week,  with  the 
principal  crossings  nnd 
some  public  places  daily. 

The  channels  are  swept, 
somo  once,  others  twice  n 
wcok,  a cart  follows  and 
removes  the  sweepings. 
Each  householder  is  re- 
quired to  provide  a box 
or  other  receptacle  with 
a capacity  of  not  more 
than  five  cubic  feet  for 
house  refuse,  which  the 
contractor  removes  once 

Channels, hand  swept;  road- 
ways, machine  swept  and 

Channels  are  swept 
down  nnd  solid  mat- 
ter received  from 
them  nnd  carted 
away.  The  catch- 
water  basins  to  the 
main  drains  are 
cleaned  out  about 
once  iu  three  weeks. 
The  streets  nre 
scraped  as  mud  is 
formed,  and  the 
scrapings  removed. 

For  cleaning  gutters — scavengers  with  hand- 
brooms,  and  hatchets  or  picks  for  raking 
grass  out  of  joints  ; eight  men  for  whole 
town,  with  districts  for  sweeping  appor- 
tioned to  them  ; material  swept  out  of 
gutters  on  to  sido  of  road,  taken  up  by 
draymen  in  less  than  tlireo  hours.  Roads 
cleaned  in  wot  weather  by  band-scrapers 
aud  shovels  ; uo  machines  hero  yet,  but 
have  obtained  authority  to  purchase  two 
sempors  recently.  Channols  flushed  down 
with  hose  and  hydrant ; also  culverts 
periodically  flushed  out. 

Hand  sweeping  and  flushing. 

The  work  is  carried 
out  by  contract;  tho 
streets  are  cleansed 
in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  rubbish 
removed  from 

dwellings. 

Tho  streots  arc 
or  scraped, 
house  refuso 
lected  in  car 

The 
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All  right-of-ways  nnd 
chunnels  swept  and 
cleansed  onco  a 
week  by  the  bor- 
ough laborers.  All 
rubbish  putin  boxes 
and  removed  by 
corporation  carts. 

Two  men  employed 
thereat  in  each 
ward.  The  scaven- 
ger’s cart  goes 
round  the  north 
ward  ou  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays,  mid- 
dle ward  Wednes- 
days nnd  Thurs- 
days, south  ward 
Fridays  nnd  Sutur- 

A fow  day  labour  men 
are  employed.  Carts 
supplied  by  con- 
tract. Road  scrap- 
ings nnd  removal  of 
mud  in  wet  weather. 
Spreading  metal, 
&c.  More  attention 
paid  to  chnnnol 
sweeping  iu  fiuo 
weather. 

Horse  scraper. 

Question  inapplicable 
to  a shire. 

Rond  sernpor ; day 
labour  swooping 
channols. 

Somo  of  tho  channels  nro 
swept  daily  whou  neces- 
sary, others  onco  n wcok. 

ht. 

What  is  done  with  the  refuse  from  the 
streets? 

That  valuable  for  manure  is  usod  up 
the  city  gardens,  reserves,  treo  plan 
tions,  &c.;  the  remainder  is  deposi 
chiefly  at  the  “ West  Melbourne  Ti 
(near  North  Molbourno  Railw 
Station.) 
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It  is  carted  to  tho  Edin- 
burgh Gardens,  where  it  is 
immediately  trenched  in 
and  covered  with  earth, 
and  soutilized  for  garden 
ing  purposes. 

Carted  away  to  soino 
low-lying  land  nud 
covered  with  suit- 
able material. 

If  not  offensive  matter,  de- 
posited on  vacant  low- 
lying  lands  in  the  city; 
if  otherwise,  in  corpora- 

Taken  l 

tips,  and  covered 

Deposited  in  excavation  iu 
Toorak  Pnrk,  Orrong- 
rond,  nnd  covered  with 
fresh  maiden  loam,  load 
by  load. 

Street  scrapings  are 
used  to  form  foot- 
paths, &c. 

Carted  to  vacant  pieces  of  land  and  deposited. 
These  tips  are  generally  old  quarry  holes, 
aud  in  somo  cases  are  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  town,  as  at  Stevedore-street,  and  cause 
much  nuisnuce.  There  is  one  on  the  Es- 
planade or  Back  Beach  into  which  most  of 
the  refuse  is  now  put.  I have  recommended 
the  establishment  of  one  of  Manlove,  Elliot  t, 
Fryer  and  Co.’s  destructors  (Nottingham) 
for  refuse  of  Williamstown  nnd  Footscray, 
to  be  erected  on  Stoney  Creek. 

U tllizefl  for  filling  up  holes 
aud  low-lying  lands. 

Deposited  in  quarry- 

Used  for  making  up 
footpaths  and  low- 
lying  land. 

Placed  on  tips  within 
the  borough,  and 
covored  with  earth. 

Deposited  at  tho  mu- 
nicipal tips. 

Tho  refuse  obtained 
is  almost  wholly 
ground-up  metal 
from  tho  main  rond. 
Used  to  mako  up  a 
high  embankment, 
nud  partly  for  foot- 

Tho  best  is  used  for 
footpnths,therefuse 
forfilling  upravines 
or  old  chnnnels. 

As  nbovo. 

Rond  scrapings,  widen 
embankments  and 
repair  footpaths. 

Tho  road  - scrapings  are 
frequently  used  for  blind- 
ing ou  tho  roads,  and 
when  not  so  used  tlioy 
nro  usod  for  filling  low 
ground. 

XV. 

(a)  What  is  done  with  the  refuse  from 
back-yards,  and  where  is  it  deposited 
now  ? (6)  Where  has  it  been  deposi- 
ted during  the  past  10  years  ? 

(a)  At  the  “ West  Molbourno  tij 
there  covered  up  with  dry  oar 
(A)  At  above  “ tip;”  and  also  a 
“tip”  known  as  the  "Ynrra  Bn 
tip.” 
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(a)  Tho  refuse  from  back 
yards  is  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  and  hns 
been  so  enrted  for  tho  past 
7^  years,  (b)  Formerly 
it  wns  all  carted  to  some 
vacant  low-lying  land  in 
tho  centre  of  tho  city, 
near  the  Gasworks. 

(a)  Treated  tho  same 
as  other  refuse 
at  Flockhnrt-streot, 
and  ut  tho  enstern 
end  of  Rnmsden- 
street.  ( b ) Various 
places,  but  lately 
on  land  adjoining 
Nicholson  - street, 
near  Gipps-streot 
and  the  Marine- 
parade. 

(a)  Dopositod  in  corpora- 
tion tips.  (A)  Vnrious 
places. 

(a)  Plac 

K i 

street 

od  in  tips,  and 
lover;  the  present 
iu  Dodds-street. 
reserves  and 

(a)  Vide  XIV.  (A)  On 

low  land  ndjoiniug  main 
drain  South  Ynrra  ; and 
iD  brick  holes,  Orrong- 
road,  and  in  Toorak  Park. 

(a)  Buried  in  reserves. 
(A)  Buried  in  re- 
serves. 

(a)  Put  out  in  boxes  on  street  once  a week, 
nnd  taken  up  by  scavengers  nnd  carted  to 
the  nearest  corporation  tip.  (A)  In  the 
various  corporation  tips  in  the  town. 

(a)  As  above.  (A)  As 
above. 

(a)  As  in  above 
answer,  XIV.  At 
the  time  of  deposit 
it  is  well  covered 
with  earth.  (A) 
Similarly  dealt 

(a)  Buried  intrenches 
in  the  reserve;  2 
feet  of  cover  al- 
lowed. (A)  No 
nnswor  given. 

(a)  Placed  on  tips 
nnd  well  covered 
with  earth.  (A) 
Same  places. 

(a)  Dopositod  at  tho 
municipal  tips. 

(A)  Disposed  of  by 
the  residents. 

(a)  Cnrted  to  nn  old 
quarry-hole.  Super- 
ficially burnt  occa- 
sionally. Quantity 
is  small.  (A) I think 
it  hns  been  buried 
in  gardens,  &c., 
being  a rural  dis- 
trict until  recently. 

(a)  Tho  occupiers 
either  use  it  in  their 
gardens  or  cart  it 
away.  (A)  No  re- 
gular systom. 

(a)  Tho  quantity  does 
not  exceed  two  cart 
loads  per  week  ; at 
presont  it  is  de- 
posited iu  a disused 
brick-olnyholo.  (A) 
Used  ns  mnnuro  ou 
the  promisoB. 

(a)  Carted  away  on 
farm ; for  about  18 
months  not  required, 
ns  population  sparse 
utilized  refuso  os 
manure.  (A)  No 
answer  givou. 

(a)  Tho  population  boing 
scattered,  thoro  lias  been, 
up  to  tho  present  tinio, 
no  necessity  for  tho 
council  or  Local  Board  of 
I-Ienlth  to  tnko  any  stops 
ns  to  tho  disposal  of  it, 
as  no  nuisanco  hns 
hitherto  arisen. 

xn. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  dwelling- 
houses,  schools,  or  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  deposits  of 
refuse,  or  on  ground  filled  up  with 
refuse,  in  your  district  ? If  so,  specify 
instances 

No. 

Dwelling-houses  have  been 
erected  on  luud  at  North 
Fitzroy,  whero  quarry- 
holes  were  filled  in  pnr- 
tially  with  refuse  from 
streots  and  houses.  I am 
unable  to  do  more  than 
indicate  tho  locality, 
which  is  known  ns  Sec.  F, 
or  tho  Quarries,  Nicholson- 

Only  in  one  instance, 
viz.,  on  n portion  of 
tho  land  between 
Gipps  and  Vere 
streets  nud  Nichol- 
son and  Charles 
streots;  this  ground 
has  not  beon  used 
ns  n dopot  for 
years,  and  prior  to 
being  built  upon 
a thick  covering  of 
clean  earth  was 
placed  where  tho 
deposits  hnd  beon 

No. 

It  is  not  within  my  know- 
ledge that  buildings  have 
beon  erected  on  such  filled 
ground. 

Yes  ; in  Clora-stroot,  Ivy- 
street,  High-stroot,  and 
many  other  places,  not- 
withstanding repoatod 
protests  by  the  Council 
of  Prahran,  through  tho 
old  Central  Board  of 
Health, 

No. 

I do  not  think  any  have  been  so  erected. 

Nil, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No  ; no  such  doposits 
have  beon  mado. 

No. 

No. 

xvu. 

What  is  the  cost  per  ratepayer  for 
scavenging  and  disposal  of  refuse  ? 

£1  2s.  3d.  per  annum  ; or  4s.  6d. 
head  of  population. 

>01 

10s.  per  ratepayer. 

Say  Is.  9d.  por  head. 

About  2s.  each  for  8,000 
ratepayers,  paid  out  of 
general  rovonuo. 

About  8s,  9d.  por  annum. 

Tho  cost— some  £5,000— 
is  paid  out  of  tho  rates 
(9,050  ratings);  the  cost 
distributed  would  bo 
about  12s.  por  ratepayer 
sorved. 

Estimated  at  6s.  6d. 
per  ratepayer  per 
annum,  taking  “rate- 

person  on  tho  rate- 

Total  cost,  £1,360  per  annum  ; about  10s.  6d. 
per  ratepayer. 

4s.  4d.  per  annum. 

£1  per  annum. 

No  charge  is  mado  to 
the  ratepayers.  For 
ynrd  refuse  a horse 
and  cart  and  two 
mon  nre  employed. 

3s.  Gd.  per  ratepayer 
per  annum 

About  lOd.  per  annum. 

8,200  valuations  nt 
Is.  9d.  = £700;  or, 
per  house,  890  nt 
15s.  9d.  = £700. 

Nothing. 

Tbisquestion  does  not 
apply  to  this  shiro. 

About  Is. 3d.  porroto- 

As  tho  council  do  not  dis- 
poso  of  tho  refuso,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  tho 

XVIII. 

L- 

(o)  How  often,  and  (A)  In  what  manner 
is  the  night-soil  collected  ? 

(a)  Once  weekly,  savo  special  public 
buildings,  which  aro  nttonded  to  as 
often  as  is  found  nccessnry.  (A)  By 
means  of  iron  night-carts,  specially 
designed,  with  proper  valves  and 
traps,  to  prevent  tho  oscapo  of  any 
offensive  smell.  Thoso  carts,  on  ouch 
time  of  boing  omptied,  are  thoroughly 
washed  clean;  and  onco  in  every  four 
weeks  arc  internally  cloansod  and 
coated  with  hot  tar. 

(a)  Tho  night-soil  is  col- 
lected weekly  by  carts. 
(A)  Tho  pun  system  is  in 

(<i)  Mostly  once  in 
oach  wcok.  (A) 
Pun  systom,  col- 
lected by  nightman 
nftor  11  pun. 

(a)  Ordinnry  household 

onco  n wook  ns  a general 
rule,  twico  whoro  ncccs- 
snry.  (A)  By  contracts 
with  tho  council. 

(«)  Generally  <mco  a week, 
some  twico  weekly.  (A) 
In  tho  ordinary  style  by 
tho  pans  boing  emptied 
into  tho  carts. 

(a)  Onco  per  week.  (A)  In 
iron  enrts,  closed  whou 
full. 

(a)  Weekly.  (A)  Re- 
moved by  contract. 

(a)  Weekly.  (A)  By  contractor  with  night- 
carts  (closod). 

(a)  Wcokly.  (A)  Night- 

(a)  Onco  a week.  (A) 
In  carts. 

(a)  Weekly.  (A 
aro  omptioi 
close  carts. 

Pans 

into 

(a)  Weokly.  (A)  By 
contractor  using  his 
own  night-carts  and 
removing  tho  night- 
soil  at  night. 

(a)  Weokly.  (A) 

Night-carts  in  tho 
ordinary  manner. 

(a)  A contract  is 
arranged  for  tho 
removal  onco  a 
week,  more  if  re- 
quired. (A)  Carts 
out  every  night. 
Ordinary  night- 

(a)  Onco  in  each  week. 
(A)  Carted  away  by 
council. 

(a)  Weekly.  (A)  By 
tho  ordinary  iron 
night-carts. 

(«)  Weekly  nt  Cam- 
berwell and  Surrey 
Hills.  (A)  Night- 

(a)  When  necessary. 

(A)  Tho  inhabitants  mako 
their  own  nrrnngemonts 
nt  present;  but  tho 
Local  Board  of  Health 
aro  about  to  undorlnko 
tho  collection  of  night- 
soil  ns  soon  ns  tho- neces- 
sary preliminaries  for 
making  a by-law  have 
been  gone  through. 

'answers. 


QUESTIONS. 


Are  any  disinfectants  used  in  this  service  ? 
If’  so,  what  disinfectant  ? 


What  is  done  with  the  night-soil  ? 


What  is  the  cost  per  ratepayer  > 
night-soil  system  adopted  ? 


What  are  the  duties  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
spector ? 


XXIY. 

XXV. 


(a)  What  is  his  salary  ? (6)  Does  he 

combine  other  offices  with  that  of 
Sanitary  Inspector?  (c)  If  so,  what? 


What  is  the  salary  of  the  Health  Officer  ? 


(a)  What  is  the  annual  mortality  per  1 ,000 
inhabitants  from  zymotic  diseases  in 
the  district,  for  the  past  five  years  ? 
(4)  In  what  part  of  the  district  do 
zymotic  diseases  chiefly  prevail  ? 


Carbolic  acid  and  manga nate  of  soda. 


It  is  the  property  of  the  contractors,  who 
remove  it  to  various  districts  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  city 
of  Melbourne,  and  there  finds  ready 
sale  for  it  from  agriculturalists. 


16s.  Id.  per  annum;  or  8s.  3d.  per  head 
of  population.  For  1387  it  was  11s. 
Id.  per  ratepayer. 


o see  that  no  nuisance  exists  in  the 
city  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
local  authority  to  remove. 


(a)  His  salary  is  £250  per  annum;  and 
he  has  two  assistants,  one  paid  nt  the 
rate  of  £156,  nnd  the  other  £130,  per 
annum.  (6)  They  perform  no  other 


Yes ; Hesse’s  soluble  c 


(a)  1887—1-23;  1886— H2 ; 1885— 
0-716,  including,  in  each  case,  persons 
treated  in  hospitals.  (4)  Not  suffi- 
cient data  to  show. 


The  night-soil  is  taken  by 
the  contractors,  and  sold 
to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Preston. 


COLLINGWOOD. 


About  11s.  per  ratepayer. 


Carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  in  force,  also  city 
by-laws,  assisting  in  col- 
lection of  costs  of  con- 
struction of  private  lanes 
and  pavements,  and  regis- 
tration of  dogs,  and  re- 
porting to  the  city  sur- 
veyor on  neglect  of  night- 
pans  and  street-cleans- 
ing contractors.  In  the 
performance  of  these 
extra  duties  ho  is  allowed 
an  assistant  at  50s.  per 


(a)  £200  per  annum.  (c) 
For  ( b ) nnd  (c),  tide  No. 
XXII. 


(a)  No  answer  given.  (6)  I 
have  no  returns  from 
which  I can  supply  this 
information. 


None  compulsory ; Nil. 
but  many  usoa  dis- 
infectant, such  as 
ashes,  carbolic, 
Hunter’s,  &c. 


Carted  away  and 
buried.  Locality 
not  known. 


Service  of  all  notices 
and  orders  mndo 
under  the  Health 
• Act,  food  adultera- 
tion, and  geueral 
inspection  of  the 
back  yards  and  pre- 
mises within  the 


(a)  £176  per  annum. 
( 4 ) No. 


Carted  out  of  the  city. 


Paid  for  by  tho  Council  out 
of  tho  general  revenue; 
£5,896  to  he  paid  for  this 
year,  188S-9,  by  con- 
tracts. 


Inspect  cleansing,  to  take 
steps  to  have  right-of- 
ways  made,  nnd  to  have 
all  nuisances  nnd  defec- 
dminngo  remedied, 


&c. 


(a)  £208  per  annum.  ( 4 ) 
Yes.  (c)  Assistant  Build- 
ing Surveyor. 


£50  per  annum. 

(a)  1887,  5 14  per  « 


1886,  7-2  percent.;  1885, 
4 4 per  cent.;  1884,  11  G 
per  cent.;  1883,  5 per 
cent  (6)  No  particular 
locality. 


Sooth  Melbourne. 


Only  incasoof  somospccially 
offensive  nuisance,  or 
disease  in  tho  vicinity. 
Carbolic. 


It  becomes  the  property  of 
tho  contractor,  and  is  re- 
moved from  the  district. 


Tho  cost  to  the  city  is  about 
17s.  6d.  per  pan;  to  the 
ratepayers,  12s. 


Has  the  night-soil  contract 
under  his  care;  inspects 
all  coses  of  complaint 
under  the  contract,  or  of 
nuisance,  and  auy  case  of 
contagious  sickness  re- 
ported; makes  a house  to 
house  visitation  when  ne- 
cessary, and  generally 
attends  to  all  matters  of 
nuisance  in  yards  or  pre- 
mises. Another  officer 
follows  up  the  scavengers 
to  see  that  the  contract  is 
carried  out.  A third  man 
detects  persons  offending 
against  by-laws,  sanitary 
and  otherwise,  and  to 
prevent  the  deposit  of 
offensive  material  by 
unauthorized  persons. 


(a)  £200  per  annum,  (c) 
Yes  ; Inspector  of 
Weights,  &o. 


(а)  No  answer  given. 

(б)  No  answer  given. 


Carted  to  farms  of  con- 
tractor and  others  in 
Moopibbin,  nnd  ploughed 


To  detect  nnd  suppress 
nuisduces  under  control 
of  the  Bonrd.  See  sche- 
dule annexed. 


(a)  £250.  (5)  No. 


(a)  These  returns  can  only 
bo  compiled  from  book* 
of  Registrar-General,  (4) 
No  jiart  is  particularly 
subject  to  zymotic 


Port  Melbourne. 


Yes,  but  caunot  sny 
what.  It  is  part  of 
tho  contract  that 
the  public  nightman 
shall  use.  See  copy 
of  specification. 


tho 


Ton  shillings  por  pan 
per  annum. 


Tho  inspector  of  nuis- 
nuces  has  to  inspect 
nnd  report  upon  all 
cases  of  nuisances 
brought  under  his 
notice  or  otherwise 
ascertained  by  him, 
nnd  whore  duly 
authorized  to  tako 
action  against  offen- 


(a)  Salary  £52  per 
annum.  (4)  Yes.  (c) 
He  is  sergeant  of 
police. 


(a)  About  3-5.  (4) 

See  health  officer's 
lettenof  28th  ult.,  of 


Trenchod  in  2 feet  6 inchos  deop  on  land  o 
of  tho  town  away  from  population. 


Not  paid  out  of  rates.  Yearly  contract  price 
10s.  6a.  each  pan — emptied  onco  a week. 


To  see  that  the  town  is  kept  in  n cleanly  con- 
dition prosecuto  offenders  against  by-laws, 


(a)  £180  per  annum.  (4)  Dog  Inspector  nnd 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  nnd 
Abattoirs. 


£15  per  annum ; £1  Is.  each  for  special 
reports. 


Have  no  means  of  ascertaining  this  ; the 
Government  Statist  might  perhaps  give  it. 


Carted  away  from  tho  t< 


Generally  to  enforco  tho 
provisions  of  tho  Health 
Act  nnd  tho  Local 
Government  Act. 


(a)  £30  per  annum.  (4j  Ye; 
(c)  Sergeant  of  Police. 


(a)  No  answer  givon.  (4) 
The  i town  1ms  been  and 
is  remarkably  free  from 
sucln  diseases.  Annual 


14s.  6d.  per  pan  per 


t the  pro- 


To  carry 

visions  ot  tnc 
Health  Act  and  by- 
laws made  there- 
under. There  are 
three  inspectors. 


(o)  £lS0,  £150,  and 
£140.  (4)  Yes. 

(c)  Rate  collector 
and  valuor. 


(a)  1887,  3 -18;  1886, 
2-40;  1885,  2-40; 
1884^5;  1883,0-14. 
(4)  Unable  to  dis- 
tinguish. 


Taken  out  of  tho 
town.  I do  not 
know  where  it  is 


£1  pernnnum  per  pnn. 


Carted  to  various 
dep6ts  outside  the 
borough. 


i places 


To  report 

tary,  and  prosecute 
where  necessnry. 
To  serve  notices 
requiring  passages, 
&c.,  to  bo  con- 
structed. 


Now  costing  11s.  lOd. 
per  tenement  per 
annum. 


Supervise  the  carry- 
ing out  of  contract 
for  night-soil,  in- 
vestigate all  com- 
plaints^ nuisances, 
servo  all  notices 
under  Health  Act 
782,  and  conduct 
all  prosecutions 
uuder  by-laws. 


(a)  £150  per  year  and  (a)  £125  per  annum. 
— nllownnccof  10s.  (4)  Yes.  (c)  Dog 


per  week  for 
of  horse.  (4)  Yes. 
(c)  Inspector  of 
lamps  nnd  hall- 
keeper.  The  one 
Ealary  covers  all 
these  offices. 


(a)  1887,  0-86  ; 1886, 
1-3 ; 1885,  0-55  ; 
1884,  085.  (4) 

The  cnsterji  portion 
of  tho  district. 


6d.  per 


Ic  acts  ns  Inspec- 
tor of  Nuisances, 
Slaughter-yards, 
nnd  also  for  tho 
Local  Board  of 
Health. 


(a)  £50  per  year, 
with  half  of  all 
fines  recovered  by 
him,  also  slaughter- 
ing fees.  (4)  No. 


None  compulsory. 


Contractor  dispof 
outside  the  borough. 


15s.  a year  for  one 

those  who  have  it 
done  through  < 


To  exercise  a general 
supervision  of  the 
borough,  nnd 
servo  all  notices  for 
construction  of  pri- 
vate streets  nnd 
lanes,  nnd  to  gener- 
ally carry  out  tin 
provisions  of  tho 
Act  and  by-laws. 


£30  por  anmim. 


(a)  1887,  1-16;  1886, 
2-05;  1885,  -1)6; 
1884,  1-8;  1883, 
2-8.  (4)  Tho  dis- 
eases nre  general, 
and  not  provaleut  iu 
any  particular  part. 


(a)  2-6.  (4)  No  par- 
ticular part. 


(a)  £30  per  annum. 
(4)  Yes.  (c)  He  is 
a member  of  the 
police  force. 


(a)  1887,  20-57:1886, 
16;  1885,24;  1883, 
17.  (4)  No  nnswer 


12s.  or  13s.  perannum 
for  each  pan. 


(a)  £12  per  annum 
or  £1  monthly.  (4) 
No  answer  given, 
(c)  Police. 


£10  por  annum. 


(a)  Do  not  know.  (4) 
In  the  south  part. 


Sold  to  the  market 
gardeners  in  Oak- 
loigh  and  Mulgrave. 


18s.  per  year  to  those 
who  have  to  pay 
for  its  removal;  the 
majority  use  it  for 
mnnuring  their 
fields  and  gardens. 


Carted  away. 


£1  per  annum  to  those 
requiring  services. 


The  ordinary  duties  To  seo  thnt  no  nu 
oflnspectorof Nui-  anco  exists,  and 

sauces,  dairies  nnd  carry  out  tho  pro- 
milk trades.  visions  of  by-laws. 


(a)  £2  per  week.  (4) 
Yes.  (c)  Weights 
nnd  Measures, 
Dogs,  Stray  Cattle, 


£25  por  annum. 


(a)  £25  per  Annum, 
(4)  Yes.  (c)  Rate 
collector,  and  col- 
lector of  statistics 
nnd  dog  register 


(a)  Not  aware.  (4) 
See  registrar  of 
deaths. 


None  adopted  bythec< 
' present. 


Inspectors  of  nuisances  an 
slaughter-yards,  as  lai 
down  in  the  Health  A< 
nnd  Abattoirs;  Statute 
there  are  three  in  th 


(a)  Each,  £15.  ' (4)  Yes. 
(c)  Police  constables. 


£10. 

No  nnswer  given. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


INFORMATION  REGARDING  SEWAGE  OF  CITIES,  COMPILED  BY  MR,  CRAWFORD 

BARLOW. 


SUMMARY. 


Name  of  Place. 

Population. 

Sewage 
per  Head 
per  Day. 

Disposal. 

Area 

of 

Land. 

| 

Population 

to 

Acre. 

Whether  Pumped. 

Height. 

Adelaide 

Berlin 

Boston 

65,000 

1,200,000 

363.000 

45 

22 

63 

Land 

99 

Sea 

480 

5,374 

135 

112 

gravitates 

pumped 

48 

26 

Breslau 
Blackburn  ... 

300.000 

104.000 

25 

27 

Laud 

1,976 

500 

152 

208 

99 

» 

Edinburgh  ... 
Fraukfort-on-the-Main 

228,000 

154,500 

36 

99 

gravitates 

Hamburg  ... 

305,000 

39 

99 

London 

4,000,000 

30 

River 

/ 

30  7 o gravitates 

_ . 

( 

...  { 

7 0 °/o  pumped  . . . 

38 

1 aris 

2,345,000 

25  4 

99 

... 

gravitates 

1 

Land 

914 

427  f 

pumped 

... 

Average  amount  of  sewage  per  head  per  day  = 31 -2  gallons. 


ADELAIDE. 

Population — about  65,000. 

Amount  of  ' sewage — 45  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
Area  of  district  drained — 480  acres. 


Method  of  disposal— Broad  irrigation,  supplemented  by  intermittent  downward  filtration  during  wet 
Area  of  irrigated  land — 480  acres;  equals  135  persons  to  one  acre;  pasture  land  is  let  for  £10 


BERLIN. 

Population — 1,200,000. 

Sewage — 22  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

Method  of  disposal — Land  irrigation. 

Area  of  land— 5374'5  acres.  Experience  up  to  1883  shows  proportion  of  land  to  population  is  112 
persons  to  one  acre.  r 

Pumping  sewage — All  the  sewage  is  pumped  on  to  the  irrigation  areas. 


BOSTON. 

Population — 363,000.  Sewage  is  provided  for  600,000. 

Amount  of  sewage— 63  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

Area  of  district  drained — 58  square  miles. 

Method  of  disposal — Put  into  the  sea,  after  solid  matter  is  removed  by  screens. 
Pumping — All  the  sewage  is  pumped  up  43  feet. 


BRESLAU. 

Population — 300,000. 

Sewage  per  head  per  day — 25  gallons. 

Method  of  disposal — Land  irrigation. 

Area  of  land — 1,976  acres. 

Pumping  sewage — All  the  sewage  is  pumped  up  a height  of  26  feet. 


* Of  60,000,000  gallons,  10,000,000  gallons  only  is  used  for  irrigation, 
f This  high  figure  is  the  result  of  the  solid  matter  being  collected  in  cesspools. 
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BUNZLAU. 

Method  of  disposal— Land  irrigation.  Land  has  been  irrigated  since  1559.  On  the  meadows  the 
grass  is  cut  four  or  five  times  a year,  and  yields  from  65  to  75  cwt.  per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  meadows  for  300  years,  there  has  been  no  clogging,  no  saturation, 
nor  has  there  been  any  complaint  of  unwholesome  exhalations  on  the  part  of  persons  living  in  the  vicinity. 


DONCASTER, 

Population — 20,000. 

Amount  of  sewage — 30  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

Method  of  disposal — Land  irrigation. 

Area  of  irrigated  land — 263  acres  ; equals  76  persons  to  one  acre  ; no  effluent  at  any  time  passes 
off  this  sewage  farm ; this  farm  is  rented  for  £800,  rather  more  than  £3  per  acre. 

Pumping — Sewage  is  all  lifted  a height  of  52  feet. 


EDINBURGH. 

Population — 228,000  (without  Leith). 

Method  of  Disposal — Partly  irrigation  on  the  Craigentinny  meadows.  Dr.  Voeleker  says,  that  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  volumes  of  sewage,  which  in  the  course  of  many  (over  100)  years  have  been 
poured  on  these  meadows,  the  land  contained  only  a little  above  1^  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and, 
practically,  merely  traces  of  accumulated  nitrogen.  The  net  income,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses, 
amounted  to  more  than  £29  per  acre. 


HAMBURG. 

Population — 305,000. 

Amount  of  sewage — 31H  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

Note. — This  is  what  the  sewers  are  calculated  for. 


FR  A.NKFORT-ON-THE-M  AIN. 

Population — 1 54,000. 

Amount  of  sewage — 36-7  gallons  per  head  per  day  (calculated). 


LONDON. 

Population — 4,000,000. 

Amount  of  sewage — Same  as  water  supply,  30  gallons  per  head.* 

Area  of  district  drained — 93  square  miles  = 60,000  acres. 

Method  of  disposal — Put  into  the  Thames.  Some  chemical  treatment  is  now  being  put  to  it. 
Pumping— 17,000  acres  (30%)  gravitates;  43,000  acres  (70 °/0)  is  pumped  to  a mean  height 

of  38  feet. 


Pumping  Stations,  North  Side — Chelsea  ...  17|  feet 

? ? ,,  Abbey  Mills  ...  36  „ 

„ South  Side — Greenwich  ...  18  ,, 

„ „ Grossness  ...  10-30  ,, 

Annual  cost  of  pumping  ...  £40,000  to  £45,000 

Cost  of  original  works  was  ...  ...  ...  £4,600,000 

Cost  of  additional  relief  works  ...  ...  £1,650,000 


£6,250,000 

Gradients  of  out-falls,  2 feet  in  a mile;  flattest  gradient,  1 in  3,520. 


LONDON. 

Metropolitan  Sewerage. 

{Extracts  from  Report  of  Commission,  1884.) 

1847.  — There  were  eight  separate  local  “Commissioners  of  Sewers. ” 

1848.  — An  Act  was  passed  for  Consolidating  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

1848-53. — Various  Commissions  sat  and  resigned  owing  to  difficulties  to  settling  design. 

1853.  — Mr.  (now  Sir  J.)  Bazalgette  prepared  a desigu. 

1854.  — The  General  Board  of  Health  brought  forward  a scheme  for  draining  London  on  “the 
separate  system,”  but  the  Government  of  the  day  did  not  agree  to  this. 

* The  maximum  amount  of  sewage  delivered  was  in  1881,  when  177,000,000  gallons  per  day  average  was  reached. 
The  capacity  of  the  sewers  is  420,000,000  gallons. 
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1855. — The  Government  finding  that  the  Consolidated  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were  an  inefficient 
body  for  dealing  with  the  question,  brought  forward  an  “ Act  for  the  better  Local  Management  of  the 
Metropolis,”  and  this  was  passed  August  1855.  The  object  of  this  Act  was — 

1st.  To  create  a number  of  Local  Boards  to  generally  control  public  structural  matters  in 
each  district,  except  the  main  sewer. 

2nd.  To  form  a corporate  body,  called  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  whose  function  is 
to  control  the  district  boards,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  main  sewers  of  Loudon. 

1885-6. — Various  designs  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  were  prepared,  and  on  December  (1856)  the 
first  Commissioner  appointed  three  referees,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Blackwell,  to 
consider  all  the  designs. 

1858. — As  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  Metropolitan  Board’s  Scheme  and  the 
referees’  opinions,  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawkesley,  and  Bazalgette  were  asked  to  report  generally  on  the 
subject. 

1858,  August  2. — An  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  of  1855, 
and  borrowing  powers  were  given  to  the  Board  to  the  extent  of  £3,000,000. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Metropolitan  Board  prepared  plans  and  let  the  con- 
tracts, and  in  1865  the  main  drainage  works  were  completed,  and  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1858-62. — During  the  construction  of  the  out-fall  works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  invited 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  sewage. 

1862. — A Select  Committee  report  on  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage. 

1864.  — A second  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  same  subject. 

1865.  — A Bill  was  passed  to  enable  a private  company  to  reclaim  land  and  utilise  the  sewage,  but 
this  came  to  nothing. 


PARIS. 

Population — 2,345,000. 

Amount  of  sewage — 25  gallons  per  day  per  head. 

Method  of  disposal — Solid  matter  collected  in  cesspools,  and  liquid  pumped  partly  (fth)  on  land. 
Area  of  irrigated  land — 914  acres,  b345,000  ~ 390,833,  number  of  people  to  land;  equals  427 
people  to  one  acre. 

Pumping — Sewage  used  for  irrigation  is  pumped. 

Value  of  the  irrigated  land — Land  of  3rd  class,  worth  £40  per  acre,  sold  for  £90  after  irrigation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  advance  in  value  of  the  land  averages  not  less  than  £3  to  £3  10s.  per  acre  per 
annum. 


APPENDIX  D. 


COPY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  EFFLUENT  WATER  FROM  ADELAIDE  SEWAGE  FARM,  AND 

REPORT  ON  SAME. 


Sir,  University  of  Adelaide,  September  4th,  1886. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  two  samples  of  effluent  water  from  the  Sewage 
Farm  : — 


Description. 

Total  Solids. 

Free 

Ammonia. 

Albuminoid 

Ammonia. 

Nitrogen  as 
Nitrates  and 
Nitrites. 

Oxygen 

consumed 

Effluent  water  at  notch  weir,  taken  at  4.20 
p.m.,  August  19th,  1886  ; flowing  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,840,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 
Heavy  rains  on  the  17th  and  18th 

177-64 

0-8 

0-14 

0-36 

0-25 

Effluent  water  taken  at  notch  weir,  at  3.55 
p.m.,  August  24th,  1886;  flowing  at  rate  of 
about  1,540, 000  gallons  in  24  hours.  Scarcely 
any  rain  for  two  or  three  days  previous 

247-8 

0-41 

0-05 

1-18 

0-18 

The  figures  express  parts  per  100,000. 

I have  been  unable  to  find  any  published  analyses  of  effluent  water  from  sewage  farms  with  which 
to  compare  the  above  results ; but  I may  state  that,  according  to  a large  number  of  analyses,  sewage  usually 
contains  from  about  4-5  to  5‘5  parts  of  free  ammonia  per  100,000,  and  either  no  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  or  mere  traces. 

These  numbers  will  serve  to  show  that,  in  this  case,  though  the  water  is  still  very  impure,  a very 
considerable  purification  has  been  effected. 

The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  as  against  mere  traces  in  sewage, 
only  shows  that  a great  part  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  has  been  oxydized  and,  to  that  extent,  destroyed. 

The  sample  taken  on  the  24th,  when  the  water  was  flowing  at  a slower  rate,  there  having  been 
scarcely  auy  rain  on  the  days  immediately  preceding,  shows  less  ammonia  but  more  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  indicating,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a more  effective  oxidation,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
smaller  amount  of  oxygen  consumed. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  EDWARD  H.  RENNIE. 

The  Hydraulic  Engineer. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

ADELAIDE  SEWERAGE. 

Gradients  of  Each  Section  of  the  Main  Intercepting  Sewer. 


1. 

12  inch  diameter  glazed  earthenware  pipe 

1 in  32 

2. 

21 

" 1 55  55  55  55  55  •••  •••  ••• 

1 „ 450 

3. 

24 

55  55  55  55  55  •••  •••  ••• 

1 „ 750 

4. 

24 

5,  55  55  )5  55 

1 „ 450 

5. 

15  ,,  .,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...  ... 

1 „ 39 

6. 

18  „ „ cast  iron  pipe 

1 „ 61 

7. 

2'  4"  x 3'  6"  concrete  sewer  ... 

1 „ GOO 

8. 

2'  8"  x 4'  0" 

1 „ 600 

!). 

2'  8"  x 4'  0"  „ „ 

1 „ 450 

10. 

3'  4"  x 5'  0"  „ „ 

1 „ 450 

Section  4 receives  more  sewage  than  is  delivered  into  it  from  section  3,  and,  although  the  size  of 
tho  pipe  is  rot  increased,  the  quicker  gradient  given  to  it  enables  it  to  discharge  the  larger  quantity  with- 
out choking  or  other  difficulty  ; this  applies  also  to  sections  5 and  9. 

R.  L.  MESTAYER, 

Hydraulic  Engineer. 

Adelaide,  31st  May,  1888. 


APPENDIX  F. 


STATEMENT  OF  COST  OF  CLOSET  CONNEXIONS  IN  ADELAIDE. 

Town  Hall,  Adelaide, 

12th  March,  1889. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  27th  February  last,  in  which  you  ask  for  an  authoritative 
statement  as  to  the  cost  of  the  closet  connexions  with  the  main  sewer  and  what  arrangements  are  made 
with  householders  who  wish  to  have  water-closets  in  their  houses  connected  with  the  deep  drainage. 

In  reply,  I have  the  honour  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  work  in  providing  closet  pans,  cisterns,  and 
laying  pipe  drain  from  the  closet  to  the  street  building  line  varies,  as  the  distance  from  the  closet  to  the 
main  sewer  increases  or  decreases  in  length.  The  average  cost  is  as  near  as  possible  twelve  pounds  (£12). 
In  small  cottage  property,  where  the  distance  from  the  street  building  line  is  short  the  cost  decreases 
correspondingly,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  connexions  having  been  made  between  the  closet  and  the 
sewer  at  a less  cost  than  eight  pounds  (£8). 

Where  the  owner  of  cottage  property  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  of  connexion  the 
Government  do  the  work  under  the  authority  of  an  “Act  to  amend  the  Sewers  Act,”  being  Act  Enciosures- 
No.  303  of  1883-4,  authorizing  deferred  payment  for  such  work  (see  section  4)  at  the  price  isss-^.nciacD 
paid,  interest  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per  centum  per  annum.  The  rate  of  interest  of  issg. 
has,  however,  been  reduced  to  five  pounds  per  centum  per  annum  (see  section  2 of  Act  369),  and  tho 
time  for  repayment  of  the  cost  iucurred  by  the  Government  extended  to  six  years  in  lieu  of  three  years. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  WORSNOP, 

G.  A.  Syme,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Town  Clerk. 

Secretary  Royal  Sanitary  Commission, 

Victoria. 


APPENDIX  G. 


MEMORANDUM  FROM  MR.  W.  C.  BENNETT. 

Furnishing  the  amount  of  rateable  property  represented  by  the  members  of  the  Sydney  Board  of 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  elected  by  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Sydney  and  the  aldermen  of  the 
suburban  municipalities  respectively,  the  figures  being  supplied  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Government  Statist 
of  New  South  Wales  : — 

Capital  value.  Annual  value. 

The  city  ...  ...  ...  £42,529,525.  £2,131,026. 

Suburbs  named  in  51  Viet.  No.  28  ...  £32,628,432.  £2,264,152. 

The  city  aldermen  elect  t wo  members. 

The  suburban  aldermen  elect  two  members. 

The  Government  appoint  two  members  (both  the  engineers  for  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply). 

The  Government  also  appoint  the  president. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Sir, 


MODE  OF  CONNECTING  HOUSES  WITH  SEWERS  IN  SYDNEY. 


T , „ Tremayne,  North  Shore,  June  26th,  1888. 

mT  i0,' 

Ihe  operabo,,  of  connecting  tlie  house  with  the  sower  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  — 

eed,,resf£:rS=;r?  rmiss,°" to — **  i- 

wiM 

zszzxzz  s £iS{ 

surface  for  the  flow  of  the  sewage.  ' internally,  so  as  to  leave  an  uninterruptedly  smooth 

hum,  wSi  aM'  ‘°  ”e  ,1'r0''g"°"t  ‘beir  Sl,bS'“',Ce 

Iu,  thl  case  °,f,  a PTe  l,avl,lg  tp  Pass  under  the  floor  of  the  house  from  front  to  back  or  as  on  the 

&f?s5riS 

— j^^^/SSSS^SS^  - 

sewer  s J 'lir^'S, ^ «**  *"»  **'  “**  - 

csc“pini£iH!iS;S  “Ss  “ ,he  gM 

by  drawing  the  air  through  it^hfeh  wil l' bt  let  in  Ta™  °*  “ t0  th®  pipe  nnder  tbe  house> 

water-cw^^e^e^rete^sy8temeis^^for°rt^mo^preferaWef>n^OWS  **  1 “ ^ <>f  opinion  that  the 
AUS?rey,fb0th  syste“'s>  Tlz-’  the  combined  and  the  separate  systems,  are  to  be  seen  in  operation 

St-soH  inTit  ™bl°  ‘Usto'e  *«”>  «»  hanks,  laid  drains  connecting  theil  house  refuse  and 

as  sewage  th°Se  ^ ^ ^ °f  liberal  tensions,  sufficient  to  convey  storm  water  as  well 

I he  southern  slopes  are  treated  on  the  partially  separate  system 

g 

elevation'  l*">  ^ ™ be  '»  • •«"*•  f«™  « W other  destination  no  matter  a,  what 
expenence.nSWer  qUeSti°US  fl'°m  such  information  as  1 lia™  glffierld  d^rffig  nffie^lmf  a half  ^ea^of  active 


* It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  reproduce  this  lithograni. 
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As  well  as  the  litho.,  T forward  a pamphlet,  hoiug  a paper  read  by  me  before  the  Royal  Society  here 
about  two  years  since,  my  opinions  on  the  subject  not  having  changed  meantime. 

The  Commission  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  informed  that  the  southern  system  of  Sydney,  though  at 
present  without  a system  of  ventilation,  has  been  so  laid  that,  as  soon  as  legislative  power  is  available, 
ventilators  can  be  attached  to  all  such  houses  as  may  be  found  suitable. 

All  houses  on  the  northern  slopes  connected  since  1 took  charge  have  also  been  fitted  with  a Buchan 
ventilating  disconnector  trap  in  readiness  for  the  same  contingency. 

My  plan  of  laying  sewers  is  in  straight  lines,  and,  where  a change  of  direction  is  necessary,  a man- 
hole with  a cover  at  the  surface  is  built,  and  intermediate  lamp  holes  for  ready  inspection  and  the  easy 
location  of  congestion  or  obstructions. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  the  Commission’s  most  obedient  servant  (in  haste), 

J.  TREVOR  JONES, 

Board  Engineer,  Water  and  Sewerage  Department. 
The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Sewerage,  Melbourne. 


APPENDIX  I. 


SEWERAGE  OF  CHRISTCHURCH. 

S1R>  Christchurch,  21st  July,  1888. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Christchurch,  dated  28th  of  last  month,  I beg  to  say 
that,  in  answer  to  clauses  Nos.  2 and  4,  I enclose  you — 

Report  of  Sanitary  Commission,  dated  7th  April,  1862. 

Drainage  Scheme,  by  Mr.  W.  Clark,  dated  1878. 

Letter  and  Report  from  Drainage  Engineer,  dated  19th  July,  1888. 

As  to  the  other  clauses,  numbered  1 and  3,  I beg  to  say,  first  as  to  No.  1 When  Christchurch  was 
in  a very  juvenile  state  cess-pits  were  used  ; but  some  years  ago  they  were  found  to  be  a nuisance,  and  the 
pan  system  was  adopted,  which  is  still  in  use.  The  pans  are  emptied  once  a week  into  night-carts,  and  the 
excreta  is  taken  to  some  sandy  land  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  where  it  is  spilled  on  the  surface  and 
immediately  covered  over  with  earth.  The  work  is  now  paid  for  out  of  the  general  rate,  and  costs  £1,400 
per  annum  ; but  up  to  about  two  years  ago  each  person  requiring  a pan  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  26s.  per 
annum  for  the  service. 

No.  3.  The  back-yard  and  street  refuse  is  collected  by  carts  daily ; the  carts  are  taken  to  a depot  in 
town,  and  the  body  of  the  cart  (which  is  moveable)  is  taken  off  and  put  on  to  a trolly  with  a number  of 
others,  and  taken  about  three  miles  away  from  the  town  by  a tramway. 

I remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  WALK DEN, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  Melbourne.  City  Surveyor. 


Christchurch  District  Drainage  Board  (Engineer’s  Department), 
^IR>  Christchurch,  19th  July,  1888. 

Iu  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  asking  for  certain  information  about  the  sewage  system 
here  for  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  sitting  at  Melbourne,  I beg  to  supply  the  following  : — 

The  surface  drainage  of  the  city  is  collected  by  the  side  channels,  some  of  which  discharge  directly 
into  the  River  Avon  and  others  into  sewers  specially  provided  for  storm-water,  and  which  discharge  info 
the  Avon  and  Heathcote  Rivers.  These  sewers  have  been  constructed  and  are  maintained  by  the  Christ- 
church Drainage  Board,  which  is  a corporate  body  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1876  “ To 
provide  for  the  Drainage  of  the  City  of  Christchurch  and  the  surrounding  Districts/’ 

The  sewers  proper,  for  the  removal  of  excreta  and  house  slops,  have  been  constructed  and  are  main- 
tained by  the  same  Board.  The  area  served  consists  of  the  city  of  Christchurch  and  immediate  suburbs  of 
Sydenham,  St.  Albans,  Linwood,  and  Avon  districts  ; with  a population  of,  say,  25,000.  At  present,  however, 
not  more  than,  say,  12  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  connected,  so  that  the  full  benefit  afforded  by  the  sewers 
lias  not  yet  been  felt. 

Besides  taking  away  the  drainage  of  the  district,  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water  has  been  materially 
lowered;  and  this  fact,  taken  into  account  with  an  excellent  system  of  watertight  side  channels  constructed 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  which  in  many  instances  do  the  duty  of  sewers,  has  lowered  the  death-rate 
from  30  to  15  per  thousand  annually.  When  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  sewage  system  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  results  will  be  even  more  satisfactory. 

Ihe  “ separate  system  ” has  been  adopted  here,  i.e.,  clean  and  storm  waters  are  excluded  from  the 
sewers,  which  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  9-inch  pipes.  The  main  intercepting  sewers  are  of  concrete, 
varying  in  size  from  2 ft.  3 in.  x 1 ft  6 in.  to  4 ft.  9 iu.  x 3 ft.  8 in.  The  discharge  is  collected  at  a pumping 
station  and  pumped  on  to  the  Sewage  Farm,  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  where  land,  consisting 
of  very  sandy  loam,  has  been  prepared  to  receive  it.  Here  luxurious  crops  of  grass  are  grown,  cattle 
fattened,  &c.,  and  the  profits  therefrom  will  soon  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  cost  of  management  of  the  farm. 
Deep  drains  then  collect  the  effluent  water,  which  is  nearly  pure,  and  discharge  it  into  the  estuary. 

The  total  length  of  storm-water  sewers  under  the  Board’s  jurisdiction  is  10  miles  15  chains  ; of 
sewers  proper,  35  miles  47  chains;  and  of  duplex  sewers  (taking  both  storm-water  and  sewage),  1 mile  26 
chains,  making  a grand  total  of  47  miles  8 chains. 

I enclose  a copy  of  my  last  annual  report,  also  of  Mr.  Clark’s  original  report  on  the  question  under 

notice. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  CUTHBERT,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

Secretary  and  Engineer. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1887, 
OF  ENGINEER  TO  CHRISTCHURCH  DRAINAGE  BOARD. 

Storm-water  Servers. — These  sewers  are  in  efficient  condition. 

Sewage  and  Duplex  Sewers.  — No  additions  have  been  made  to  these  sewers  during  the  year. 
They  are  all  in  most  efficient  order,  with  the  exception  of  a few  lengths  where  roots  have  got  in,  owing  to 
clay  having  been  used  to  plug  the  eyes  in  some  of  the  sewers  first  laid.  This  is  being  attended  to,  but  it 
will  prove  a source  of  trouble  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  sewage  system  generally,  the  result 
being  most  satisfactory.  Flushing  is  regularly  and  systematically  attended  to,  and  no  nuisance  is  caused 
by  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  at  the  ventilators ; nor  need  there  be  any  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  future, 
as  the  more  houses  there  are  connected  the  greater  will  be  the  flow  in  the  sewers  and  the  less  chance  of 
stagnation,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  generation  of  gas.  In  fact,  the  time  occupied  by  the  transit  of  sewage 
from  the  furthest  end  of  the  system  (say,  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum)  to  the  Sewage  Farm  is  not  more  than  ten 
hours.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  for  the  year  has  been  £528,  whereas  in  the  year  1883  it  was 
£927 ; in  1884,  £684;  in  1885,  £544;  aud  iii  1886,  £540.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  has  been  gradually 
decreasing,  and  this  year  the  estimated  cost  is  £348,  below  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  if  flushing  is 
to  be  properly  maintained. 

House  Connexions. — The  number  of  houses  connected  with  the  sewers  on  31st  December,  1887,  is  as 
follows: — With  the  sewage  sewers,  803;  with  the  duplex,  36;  with  the  storm-water,  200;  total,  1,039. 
The  total  number  of  water-closets  connected  is  588,  in  185  houses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  of 
connecting  is  so  slow.  Much  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  community  at  large  if  the  side  channels 
were  made  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  viz.,  the  carriage  of  storm-water  only ; but  this  will  not  be 
effected  until  householders  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  turning  their  sewage  into  them,  aud  compelled  to 
connect  with  the  sewers. 

Pumping  Station.  — The  machinery  at  the  pumping  station  is  in  good  working  order,  and  has  been 
carefully  attended  to  during  the  year.  The  working  expenses  for  the  year  amount  to  £711  6s.  5d.,  being 
an  average  of  £1  19s.  per  day. 

The  attached  return  gives  all  particulars  in  full : — 

Return  of  Pumping , fyc.,for  the  gear  ending  31st  December,  1887. 

Total  number  of  hours  worked  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,776'25 

Average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  ...  ...  ...  1035 

Average  number  of  tons  pumped  per  day  ...  ...  ...  6,566'44 

Average  number  of  tons  pumped  per  hour  ...  ...  ...  634‘69 

Length  of  sewers  in  connexion  with  pumping  station  ...  ...  35m.  47ch. 

Number  of  houses  connected  with  same  (31st  Dec.,  1887)  ...  803 

Number  of  water-closets  connected  with  same  (31st  Dec.,  1887)  ...  588 

Number  of  houses  containing  water-closets  ...  ...  ...  185 

Amount  of  working  expenses  during  year  1887  ...  ...  £711  6s.  5d. 

Amount  of  working  expenses  per  day  (average)  ...  ...  £1  19s. 

Cost  of  pumping  1,000  gallons  ...  ...  ...  ...  0’318d. 

Number  of  rams  connected  (to  31st  Dec.,  1887)  ...  ...  9 

Sewage  Farm. — Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  works  at  the  farm  during  the  year.  A total 
area  of  32a.  2r.  3p.  has  been  prepared  for  irrigation,  and,  when  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  is  taken 
into  account,  the  result  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  satisfactory.  The  labour  supplied  by  the  Government 
has  been  of  very  great  assistance  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  a considerable  time  must  have  elapsed,  taking 
into  account  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  before  we  could  have  hoped  to  have  made  such  progress 
were  it  not  for  such  assistance. 

Several  thousand  trees  have  been  planted,  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  what  was  a wilderness 
a few  years  ago  will  be  a picturesque  and  flourishing  farm. 

About  two  aud  a half  years  ago  the  sum  of  £35  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  cattle.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  the  value  of  the  cattle  on  the  farm,  at  a low  estimate,  was  £208,  and  the  credit  cash  balance 
on  sales  £48  4s.  2d.  To  the  foreman’s  unremitting  attention  and  zeal  these  results  are  chiefly  due. 

The  net  cost  of  maintaining  and  working  the  farm  for  the  year  was  £210  4s..  6d.,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  former  years.  I trust  shortly  that  the  expenditure  will  be  covered  by  the  profits. 

Rams. — There  are  now  nine  rams  connected  with  the  sewers ; the  annual  income  derived  from  the 
same  is  £42  16s.  6d. 

Rivers  and  Drains. — There  is  nothing  special  to  report  under  this  head,  except  that  the  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  rivers  in  a state  of  efficiency  seems  to  be  increasing  yearly.  This  is  caused  partly  by  the 
more  prolific  growth  of  weeds  and  partly  by  the  natural  silting  up  of  the  beds.  Sooner  or  later  some  more 
effectual  means  than  those  at  present  in  use  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  keep  the  rivers  in  a satisfactory 
state. 

The  open  drains  in  thickly  populated  neighbourhoods  are  frequently  in  a very  foul  state  ; and  I see 
no  remedy  for  this,  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  expenditure,  other  than  prohibiting  householders  from 
draining  slops  into  them,  and,  where  practicable,  insisting  that  they  shall  connect  with  the  sewers. 

The  total  length  of  rivers,  watercourses,  and  open  drains  maintained  by  the  Board  is  115  miles  18 
chains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  under  the  present  contracts  is  £1,255  19s.  8d. 

In  connexion  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  management  generally,  I regret  that  I cannot 
suggest  any  further  reductions,  if  anything  like  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  capital  expenditure  on  the  works  has  been  a heavy  one;  but  having  been  incurred,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  evidently  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  got,  and  to  maintain  the  sewers  and  drains 
in  as  efficient  a manner  as  our  funds  will  permit. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  CUTHBERT,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Engineer  to  the  Board. 
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DRAINAGE,  ETC.,  OF  DUNEDIN. 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  Dunedin,  1 7 tli  July  1888. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  ROYAL  SANITARY  COMMISSION,  MELBOURNE- 

1.  Method  oe  Dealing  with  the  City  Night-soil. 

There  are  nearly  5,000  houses  in  the  city,  and  of  these  about  750  are  fitted  with  water-closets 
connecting  with  the  underground  sewage  of  the  city.  The  remainder  of  the  houses  are  furnished  with 
privies,  having  either  a cesspool  or  moveable  box  or  pan.  These  are  emptied  at  intervals  as  the  house- 
holder may  determine.  The  householder  makes  his  own  terms  with  the  nightman,  both  as  to  time  and 
cost,  the  corporation  assuming  no  control  unless  a nuisance  is  occasioned. 

Earth-closets  are  very  little  used,  but  if  used  the  earth  is  provided  by  the  householder.  The 
council  do  not  encourage  the  use  of  earth,  as  the  whole  of  the  night-soil  is  conveyed  by  railway  to  a depot 
twelve  miles  outside  the  city,  and  the  general  use  of  earth  or  other  deodorizing  material  would  greatly 
increase  the  quantity  to  be  removed.  Further,  by  the  system  in  operation,  all  the  material  Collected  by 
the  night-carts  has  to  run  by  gravitation  through  the  several  stages  of  its  removal ; and  the  admixture  of 
earth  or  other  dry  material  in  any  appreciable  degree  would  make  the  material  too  solid,  and  the  system 
would  not  work  so  readily. 

The  process  in  operation  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows  : — The  night-soil  is  collected  from  house 
to  house  by  authorized  men  using  a specially  constructed  wood  tank  on  wheels,  which  when  full  is  brought 
to  the  corporation  receiving  depot,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  provided  with  a railway  siding. 
At  this  depot  the  tank  is  lifted  by  a crane  from  the  wheels  on  to  a railway  truck  fitted  to  receive  it,  each 
truck  carrying  three  tanks. 

These  trucks  are  taken  daily  by  an  ordinary  goods  or  mixed  train  twelve  miles  along  the  Main 
South  Railway  Line  to  the  distributing  depot,  and  left  on  another  railway  siding  alongside  a large  wood 
tank  (30  ft.  long)  and  into  which  tank  the  tanks  on  the  trucks  are  emptied  by  a shoot,  the  material  flowing 
chiefly  by  gravitation  with  a little  raking.  The  levels  and  positions  of  the  openings  having  all  to  be  care- 
fully arranged.  The  train  returns  the  empties  to  the  town  depot.  Both  depots  are  supplied  with  water 
and  appliances  for  cleansing,  and  at  the  town  depot  a keeper  lives  on  the  premises.  About  two  trucks, 
carrying  six  tanks,  is  the  daily  average  sent  out. 

When  placed  on  the  country  or  distributing  siding  the  material  becomes  the  property  of  the  lessee, 
who  deals  with  it  as  he  thinks  best.  The  material  runs  by  gravitation  from  the  distributing  tank  above 
referred  to  into  his  carts  or  other  receptacles.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  being  dried  and  manufactured  into 
an  artificial  manure.  Formerly  it  was  simply  carted  away  and  spread  on  adjacent  lauds. 

The  term  of  the  existing  lease  is  seven  years,  and  the  Corporation  pay  the  lessee  £130  per  annum. 
The  total  cost  of  the  service  to  the  Corporation  is  £600  per  annum. 

The  cost  to  the  householder  for  removal  from  the  premises  is  not  known  accurately,  but  probably 
will  be  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  house  pier  annum. 

The  system  has  worked  smoothly  and  without  complaint  as  respects  the  city,  although  some  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  depot.  By  the  improved  process  of 
manufacture  it  is  thought  such  will  be  overcome  in  the  future.  The  lessee  is  responsible  for  preventing  all 
nuisance,  and  with  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  (and  ceasing  to  put  it  on  the  land  in  a raw  state) 
he  expects  to  carry  on  his  contract  without  offence. 

2.  The  Drainage  of  the  City. 

The  underground  drainage  of  the  city  is  not  yet  complete,  only  the  principal  streets  being  as  yet 
provided  with  underground  sewers. 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  drainage  districts,  each  district  having  a main  intercepting  sewer 
with  a present  outfall  into  the  Dunedin  Harbour,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  city. 

The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  construct  the  intercepting  sewer  in  any  district,  and  then,  as  funds 
were  available,  to  construct  the  sewers  (discharging  into  the  intercepting  sewer)  under  such  streets  where 
they  were  most  required. 

The  sewers  are  mostly  uniform  in  section,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  the  inverts  being  11  or  12  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  roadway  when  such  depths  could  be  obtained.  No  brick  sewer  is  less  than 
3 ft.  x 2 ft.  in  area,  and  usually  constructed  of  radiated  bricks  specially  manufactured.  In  a few  streets 
15-inch  and  12-inch  earthenware  pipes  have  been  laid.  The  length  already  completed  is  13  miles,  and  the 
cost  about  £42,000. 

The  sewage  is  discharged  direct  into  the  harbour,  without  purification  ; but,  as  the  district  inter- 
cepting sewers  are  laid  along  the  lines  of  old  creeks,  the  sewage  matter  is  largely  mixed  and  diluted  with 
storm-water  and  with  the  constant  ordinary  flow  of  water  from  the  creeks  alluded  to. 

It  has,  however,  long  been  proposed  to  carry  an  outfall  sewer  from  the  city  to  the  ocean  beach. 
Into  this  sewer  all  the  five  district  sewers  would  discharge  the  usual  flow  of  sewage ; which,  in  flood  time, 
the  storm-water  would  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  harbour. 

The  house  drain-pipes  are  laid  by  the  proprietors  from  their  premises  to  the  sewer  under  the  street, 
and  consist  of  earthenware  flanged-pipes,  usually  6 inches  diameter.  These  pipes  are  used  for  all  purposes 
— water-closets,  house  slops,  roof  water,  and  surface  water. 

The  surface  drainage  of  the  streets  is  provided  for  by  the  usual  channels  of  pitched  stone  or 
concrete.  Mud  tanks  and  gratings  are  placed  about  five  chains  apart  to  convey  the  channel  water  into  the 
sewers. 
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3.  Collection  and  Disposal  op  House  Refuse  and  Street  Refuse. 

The  house  refuse  is  collected  without  cost  to  the  householder.  Some  premises  are  visited  daily, 
aud  others  twice  a week.  The  cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Corporation  is  £400  per  annum.  The  contractor 
is  bound  to  find  a place  of  deposit,  and  is  responsible  for  any  nuisance  occasioned  by  such  deposit.  The 
greater  part  of  the  material  collected  is  used  in  filling  up  the  foreshore  of  the  harbour  to  the  level  of  the 
reclaimed  land  adjacent.  The  cost  is  Is.  9d.  per  house  per  annum. 

The  street  refuse  is  collected  under  the  cleansing  and  scavengering  contract,  and  deposited  as  above 
explained,  the  best  of  the  material  being  often  used  to  cover  up  any  objectionable  material  that  mar  have 
been  tipped  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  contract  includes  street  watering  aud  sewer  cleansing,  and 
amounts  to  £2,330  per  annum,  or,  say,  10s.  per  house  per  annum. 

4.  Other  Methods  adopted. 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  our  present  systems,  the  night-soil  was  carted  to  a depot  of  10  acres 
in  extent,  situate  just  outside  the  city  boundary,  and  buried  in  trenches  dug  for  the  purpose.  These 
trenches  were  about  6 feet  wide  and  4 feet  deep,  and  were  covered  over  with  boarding  aud  sods.  When 
full,  earth  and  clay  were  heaped  over  the  top  for  a foot  or  two,  and  the  material  was  partially  solidified  by 
earth  being  tipped  into  it,  the  boarding  having  been  removed  if  of  value.  As  the  suburbs  extended  this 
plan  ceased  to  be  practicable,  and  the  city  being  surrounded  by  other  suburban  municipalities  no  suitable 
depot  could  be  obtained  within  a reasonable  carting  distance.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  our  present 
system,  the  demand  upon  which  will  be  reduced  as  the  underground  sewers  are  extended  and  more  houses 
are  connected  with  them.  Probably  the  house  refuse  will  at  some  future  time  have  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
city  by  rail,  as  the  low-lying  grounds  are  gradually  filled  up. 

S.  H.  MIRAMS, 

City  Surveyor. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

24th  January,  1889. 

Report  of  G.  J.  Butler,  C.E.,  relative  to  complaint  as  to  House  and  Street  Refuse  on  land  between 
Hanna-street  and  St.  Kilda-road,  South  Melbourne.  Inspected  23rd  January,  1889. 

A number  of  new  roads  or  streets  in  the  above  locality  are  now  being  made  up  to  formation  level 
by  contractors  of  the  South  Melbourne  Local  Board  ; the  material  used  being  largely  composed  of  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  such  as  is  usually  collected  by  the  public  scavenger  from  the  houses  and 
streets  of  a large  city;  in  fact,  these  new  roads  or  streets  are  at  present  the  “tip”  for  the  whole  of  the 
city  of  South  Melbourne.  To  speak  of  such  a practice  is  simply  to  condemn  it,  such  an  insanitary  work  is 
likely  to  prove  a great  injury  to  the  district ; a bad  nuisance  at  present,  a worse  in  the  future.  The 
smaller  dead  animals,  as  cats,  dogs,  &c.,  and  also  spoilt  meat  from  the  butchers’  shops,  are  taken  there 
amongst  the  garbage,  which  is  spread  the  width  of  each  road  to  a height  of  about  four  feet. 

The  contractor  is  bound  under  his  contract  to  veneer  or  cover  this  six  inches  thick  with  the  cleaner 
street  sweepings;  he  has  been  fined  four  times  during  the  last  fortnight  for  neglect  of  this  duty;  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  tip  when  seen  by  me  was  not,  even  in  this  respect,  so  well  kept  as  it  might  be. 

The  Local  Board  has  lately  appointed  two  additional  officers  to  superintend  this  work  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  contract.  One  of  these  streets  I noticed  was  being  cut  through  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a water-pipe  ; the  smell  from  the  excavation,  and  the  filthy  water  bailed  out,  was  extremely 
offensive. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  for  how  long  a period  the  deleterious  effects  of  contaminating  soil  and  air  by 
such  an  insanitary  mode  of  street  construction  may  continue,  or  to  what  distance  they  may  extend. 

As  regards  the  complainant’s  letter  I am  of  opinion  that  his  description  of  the  nuisance  may  be 
taken  as  substantially  accurate. 

Before  making  an  inspection  I called,  in  accordance  with  my  usual  custom,  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  an  interview  with  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  Both  gentlemen  assured  me  that 
there  is  not  a member  of  the  Local  Board  ignorant  or  apathetic  in  the  matter,  that  they  all  admit  the  evil 
of  the  “ tip  ” system,  but  at  present  are  unable  to  help  themselves  ; that  they  have  decided  in  favour  of 
erecting  a “ destructor,”  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  out  of  current  revenue,  are  unable  to  legally  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose,  have  endeavored  fruitlessly  to  get  an  amendment  of  the  Local  Government  Act  to 
enable  them  to  do  so ; and  that  the  Government  have  refused  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a destructor, 
considering  it  to  be  a work  exclusively  for  Local  Boards. 

The  Mayor  said,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  stuff  ? Are  we  to  leave  it  uncollected  in  the  streets 
and  rights-of-way  ? 

Like  the  cognate  questions  of  drainage  and  night-soil,  this,  as  to  the  proper  disposal  of  towns’  refuse, 
has  been  delayed,  not  merely  in  South  Melbourne  but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  colony,  until  the 
sad  tale  of  preventible  sickness  and  death  from  filth  diseases  is  becoming  a terribly  long  one. 

Surely  something  must  be  done  at  once,  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Local  Boards 
might  perhaps  be  a step  in  advance. 

Shall  the  refuse  be  consumed  in  a furnace,  as  it  is  successfully  in  many  tows  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Shall  it  be  taken  out  to  sea  and  cast  into  the  depths  thereof,  as  is  done  by  the  Liverpool  people  ; or 
shall  it,  where  railways  are  available,  be  driven  as  a scapegoat  into  the  wilderness  ? 

GEO.  JAS.  BUTLER,  C.E., 
Assistant-Inspector  Central  Board  of  Health. 
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APPENDIX  L. 


ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  CONSTABLE  WARDLEY,  3492,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  NIGHT-SOIL  IN  THE  CITY  AND 
SUBURBS. 

In  the  city  of  Melbourne  the  contract  for  night-soil  removal  is  let  for  one  year  for  the  sum  of 
£11,850.  The  Corporation  supply  the  carts,  the  firm  the  drivers,  horses,  &c.,  about  40  men  being  employed. 
The  carts  leave  the  depot,  near  the  gas  works,  about  10.30  p.m.  daily,  get  loaded  before  2 a.m.,  and  return 
after  delivering  the  load  at  various  times  from  7 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  The  contractors  sell  the  manure  to  market 
gardeners  between  Caulfield  and  Kingston,  at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  load.  Not  less  than 
two  loads  will  be  delivered.  The  manure  is  deposited  on  the  land  by  opening  a small  trap-door  at  the  back 
of  the  cart  while  the  cart  is  in  motion,  and  thus  a continuous  stream  is  deposited  for  about  80  yards  ; the 
manure  is  then  spread  on  the  land  and  ploughed  in.  The  whole  operation  is  often  completed  before  the 
night-carts  have  left  the  land.  The  carts  are  washed  externally  with  a bucket-full  of  water  from  a water- 
hole,  if  there  is  one  near. 

Other  firms  also  contract  for  cleansing  closet  pans  in  the  city.  The  Hesse  Domestic  Sanitary 
Company  employ  ten  carts.  (The  system  adopted  is  described  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hesse,  p.  153  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence.)  Messrs.  Draper  and  Sons  employ  eight  carts,  and  deposit  the  manure  at  East 
Brighton.  The  firm  supplies  patent  dry  earth  closets,  constructed  so  as  to  sprinkle  pulverized  earth  mixed 
with  carbolized  sawdust  on  the  night-soil  in  the  pan.  Some  of  the  carts  leave  the  depot  at  10  p.m.,  and 
return  between  6 and  8 a.m. ; others  start  at  3.30  a.m.,  and  return  between  noon  and  2 p.m. 

At  South  Melbourne,  St.  Kilda,  Prahran,  North  Melbourne,  Richmond,  and  Fitzroy,  the  system  is 
almost  identical  with  that  adopted  for  the  city  erf  Melbourne,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  contractors 
provide  their  own  carts,  or  some  of  the  carts,  and  that  the  manure  is  deposited  in  different  localities  : — 
That  from  South  Melbourne,  at  South  and  East  Brighton;  that  from  Prahran,  between  Cheltenham  and 
Dandenong  ; that  from  North  Melbourne,  at  Cheltenham,  Moorabbin,  and  East  Brighton  ; that  from  Rich- 
mond, at  Boroondara,  Caulfield,  East  Brighton,  and  Camberwell ; that  from  Fitzroy,  on  market  gardens 
about  nine  miles  out  on  the  Plenty-road ; that  from  Collingwood,  at  Thomastown. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  150  loads  of  night-soil  are  collected  nightly  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
the  sum  paid  under  contract  for  cleansing  pans  by  the  Melbourne,  South  Melbourne,  North  Melbourne, 
Richmond,  Fitzroy,  Collingwood,  Prahran,  and  St.  Kilda  Councils  amounts  to  about  £35,000  annually. 
Many  of  the  men  employed  are  at  work  from  16  to  18  hours.  The  night-soil  is  carted  10  or  15  miles,  and 
the  cart  and  load  generally  weighs  about  2£  tons.  In  some  instances  the  drivers  have  a check  or  way-bill 
given  to  them  by  the  foreman,  on  which  is  stated  the  number  of  loads  to  be  delivered  to  any  person,  and 
the  person  who  receives  the  number  of  loads  specified  on  the  check  signs  it  and  returns  it  to  the  driver ; 
hut  a check  may  be  signed  for  a full  load  when  perhaps  half  of  it  has  been  deposited  on  the  road  to  lessen 
the  horse’s  work. 

The  night-soil  received  by  the  Hesse  and  Draper  Companies  is  nearly  solid,  and  could  not  be 
deposited  on  the  roads  very  conveniently. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GRANT  OF  LAND  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  DOUTTA  GALLA,  AS 

A site  or  place  where  cattle  may  be  slaughtered  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  city  and  all  other  persons  resorting  thereto  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  and  every  part  thereof 
unto  the  mayor  aldermen  councillors  and  citizens  of  the  said  City  of  Melbourne  and  their  successors  for 
ever  and  for  the  purposes  and  in  manner  aforesaid  Reserving  and  excepting  nevertheless  unto  us  our  heirs 
and  successors  All  such  parts  and  so  much  of  the  said  land  as  may  hereafter  be  required  for  a public  way 
or  public  ways  in  over  or  through  the  same  to  be  set  out  by  our  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  our  said 
colony  or  some  person  duly  authorized  in  that  respect  And  also  all  mines  of  gold  of  silver  and  of  coal 
with  full  and  free  liberty  and  power  to  search  for  dig  and  take  away  the  same  And  also  the  right  of  full 
and  free  ingress  egress  and  regress  into  out  of  and  upon  the  said  land  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  Pro- 
vided nevertheless  and  we  do  hereby  expressly  declare  that  this  our  royal  grant  is  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  hereinafter  mentioned  that  is  to  say  that  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  hereby  granted  and 
every  part  thereof  shall  be  at  all  times  hereafter  set  apart  maintained  and  used  by  the  said  mayor  alder- 
men councillors  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  Melbourne  and  their  successors  as  and  for  a place  where  cattle 
may  be  slaughtered  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being  and 
all  other  persons  resorting  thereto  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever  Provided  also  and  we  do  hereby 
further  declare  that  if  the  Corporation  of  the  said  City  of  Melbourne  imder  the  name  style  and  title  of  the 
said  mayor  aldermen  councillors  and  citizens  of  the  said  City  of  Melbourne  shall  be  dissolved  or  by  any 
means  become  extinct  and  be  no  longer  existent  or  shall  suffer  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  laud  hereby 
granted  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  at  any  time  to  cease  by  the  space  of  one  year  to  be  maintained  or  used 
as  or  for  the  purposes  of  slaughtering  cattle  as  aforesaid  or  in  connexion  therewith  or  permit  or  suffer  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  for  and  during  such  space  of  one  year  to  be  used  or  applied  to  any  other  purposo 
whatsoever  than  as  or  for  a place  for  slaughtering  cattle  as  aforesaid  or  shall  alienate  or  attempt  to  alienate 
in  fee-simple  or  for  any  less  estate  or  interest  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  the  said  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  or  any  part  thereof  (save  and  except  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  and  authorities  now  vested  or  here- 
after to  be  vested  in  the  said  mayor  aldermen  councillors  and  citizens  of  the  said  City  of  Melbourne  under 
and  by  virtue  or  in  pursuance  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  of  the  said  colony 
of  Victoria  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force  within  the  said  colony)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us  our  heirs 
and  successors  by  any  person  or  persons  duly  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  our  Governor  for  the  time  being 
of  our  said  colony  to  re-enter  upon  the  said  land  or  any  part  thereof  and  to  hold  possess  and  enjoy  the 
same  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  this  grant  had  not  been  made. 

Sanitary  2 Z 
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APPENDIX  N. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  BY-LAW  41  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MELBOURNE  FOR  THE 
REGULATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ABATTOIRS. 

II.  — Every  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  superintendent  of  the  abattoirs  the  dues  for  slaughtering 
according  to  the  rates  hereinafter  fixed  shall  he  entitled  to  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  abattoirs  which 
shall  be  appointed  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  the  abattoirs  and  of  the  appurtenances  of  the  same 
for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  any  of  the  animals  which  may  lawfully  he  slaughtered  therein  for  a 
reasonable  time  not  exceeding  the  time  hereinafter  mentioned,  viz.:  for  the  killing  and  dressing  of  an  ox 
cow  hull  heifer  or  steer  forty-five  minutes,  of  a calf  or  pig  thirty  minutes,  and  of  a sheep  lamb  or  goat 
twenty  minutes. 

III.  — Every  person  who  shall  so  use  the  abattoirs  or  any  portion  thereof  or  of  the  appurtenances 
of  the  same  shall  immediately  thereafter  remove  all  the  offal  filth  and  refuse  of  every  description  whatso- 
ever which  shall  remain  or  result  from  such  use  of  the  abattoirs  by  him  from  the  abattoir  premises  to 
the  pits  or  places  appointed  for  the  reception  of  such  offal  filth  or  refuse  and  shall  cleanse  thoroughly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  abattoirs  all  the  portion  of  the  abattoir  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances which  he  shall  so  use. 

V. — Every  person  who  shall  drive  bring  convey  or  conduct  any  live  stock  to  the  abattoirs  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughter  shall  inform  the  superintendent  of  the  abattoirs  of  the  description  and  number  of 
such  stock  and  the  superintendent  shall  enter  the  information  so  tendered  to  him  in  a book  to  be  kept  by 
him  for  that  purpose  the  succession  of  entries  in  which  book  shall  in  case  of  any  question  arising  decide 
the  order  of  priority  in  which  the  several  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  yards  pens  killing 
houses  or  appurtenances  of  the  abattoirs  and  if  no  place  shall  have  been  previously  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  the  live  stock  of  the  person  so  bringing  the  same  such  person  shall  place  such  live  stock  in  such  portion 
of  the  yards  pens  or  premises  of  the  abattoirs  as  the  said  superintendent  shall  direct  and  the  person  so 
bringing  such  live  stock  shall  himself  be  responsible  for  the  safety  thereof. 

VII.  — If  any  person  shall  desire  to  kill  live  stock  in  one  particular  portion  of  the  abattoirs  under 
such  condition  as  to  time  and  otherwise  as  the  said  council  shall  think  necessary  and  prescribe  and  shall 
have  a portion  of  the  abattoirs  pointed  out  to  him  for  that  purpose,  such  person  shall  at  all  times  while  he 
shall  use  such  portion  of  the  said  abattoirs  keep  the  same  with  the  appurtenances  thereof  clean  and  free 
from  offence  whether  by  accumulation  of  blood  tilth  or  otherwise  and  shall  further  whenever  so  required  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  abattoirs  cleanse  scrape  lime  wash  or  otherwise  purify  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
necessary  and  as  the  said  superintendent  shall  direct  the  walls  doors  floors  or  other  parts  of  the  portion  of 
the  said  abattoirs  and  appurtenances  which  he  shall  be  so  accustomed  and  entitled  to  use  and  he  shall  in  all 
respects  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Melbourne  for  the  government  of  the 
abattoirs  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

VIII.  — Every  person  who  shall  bring  cattle  for  slaughter  to  the  said  abattoirs  and  shall  permit  the 
same  to  remain  iu  the  yards  or  pens  of  the  said  Abattoirs  for  a longer  period  than  one  day  shall  provide 
such  live  stock  with  sufficient  food  and  water. 

IX.  — Any  person who  shall  deposit  any  offal  filth  or  refuse  matter  upon  any  portion 

of  the  buildings  or  land  of  the  abattoirs  or  on  any  land  or  road  abutting  thereon  save  iu  the  offal  pits  or 
places  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  same  shall  for  every  such  offence  on  conviction  thereof  before 
anyone  or  more  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  city  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  ten  pounds. 

X.  — For  every  offence  against  any  of  the  provisions  hereof  for  which  no  fixed  penalty  is  herein- 
before prescribed  the  offender  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  one  or  more  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  city  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 


APPENDIX  0. 


ABSTRACT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTANT  CONDITIONS  SUBJECT  TO  WHICH 
BUTCHERS  ARE  PERMITTED  TO  TEMPORARILY  OCCUPY  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  MELBOURNE  ABATTOIRS  RESERVE  FOR  BOILING-DOWN 
WORKS. 

2.  That  the  animal  offal  and  refuse  resulting  each  day  from  my  business  at  the  abattoirs  as  a 
butcher  shall  be  boiled  down  on  the  same  day,  and  that  it  and  any  other  animal  or  other  matter  which  shall 
be  boiled  down  upon  the  said  premises  shall  be  so  boiled  down  only  in  air-tight  vats,  of  which  I hereby 
undertake  that  I will  erect  one  forthwith  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  requisite  for  my  business,  if  one  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  insufficient. 

3.  That  no  nuisance  shall  be  created  or  suffered  to  exist  on  the  premises. 

4.  That  he  shall  not  let,  sub-let,  nor  attempt  to  let  or  sub-let,  or  assign,  the  laud  or  premises  or  any 
part  thereof. 

5.  That  the  premises  shall  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  superintendent  of  the  abattoirs,  and 
that  his  directions  as  to  the  lime-washing,  ventilation,  and  cleansiug  in  all  respects  of  the  premises  shall  be 
complied  with  by  me  without  delay. 

C.  That  the  pens  and  structures  and  the  business  carried  on  therein  shall  be  subject  to  and  in  com- 
pliance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Melbourne,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or 
as  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Melbourne  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  nuisance  being  created,  or  if  any  breach  of  these  conditions  be  committed,  or 
if  the  council  deem  it  necessary,  they  can  give  notice  in  writing  for  occupant  to  yield  up  peaceable 
possession  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  and  to  leave  the  land  in  a condition 
satisfactory  to  the  city  surveyor;  and  the  council  may  resume  possession  of  the  said  land. 
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RULES  AS  CONDITIONS  OF  PERMISSIVE  OCCUPATION  OF  SITES  AT  THE  CITY 
OF  MELBOURNE  ABATTOIRS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  THE 
OFFAL  AND  REFUSE  RESULTING  FROM  THE  SLAUGHTERING  THERE, 
VIZ.:— 

1.  Surface  to  be  'pitched — That  the  surface  of  every  such  site  be  pitched  with  stone,  aiul  with 
pitch  drain  to  the  Saltwater  River;  the  materials,  workmanship,  levels,  &c.,  of  the  pitching,  drains,  or  other 
necessary  works  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  city  surveyor. 

2.  What  offal  to  be  brought. — That  no  offal  or  refuse  other  than  that  arising  in  connexion  with 
the  slaughtering  at  the  abattoirs  be  brought  upon  the  premises. 

3.  None  in  state  of  putrescence. — That  no  offal  or  other  matter  whatever  in  a state  of  putrescence 
be  brought  to  or  boiled  down  at  the  premises. 

4.  No  putrescent  matter  to  remain  on  premises. — That  no  bones,  offal,  or  other  animal  matter  in 
a state  of  putrescence  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  any  time  upon  the  premises. 


APPENDIX  Q. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  ABATTOIRS  AND  NOTES  OF  INSPECTIONS 

BY  THE  COMMISSION, 

Made  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  1888.  Present — Messrs.  Akehurst,  Hodgkinson,  Girdlestone,  Prof. 

Masson,  Dr.  McCrea,  and  the  Secretary.  Monday,  May  14th,  1888.  Present — Prof.  Allen  and 
the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Le  Capelain.  Thursday,  July  24th,  1888.  Present — Mr. 
Akehurst,  Prof.  Allen,  and  the  Secretary. 

( Compiled  by  the  Secretary  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  Le  Capelain.') 

The  Site. — The  land  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Melbourne  as  a site  for 
the  City  Abattoirs  consists  of  some  57  acres  in  the  parish  of  Doutta  Galla.  It  forms  a long  narrow  strip  of 
ground,  which  extends  for  a distance  of  52  chains  from  the  Saltwater  River  to  the  McAulay-road.  On  the 
north-eastern  side  it  is  separated  from  the  Flemington  racecourse  by  tbe  Smithfield-road.  The  ground  is 
for  the  most  part  very  low,  and  consists,  for  a distance  of  40  chains  from  the  river,  of  an  estuary  bed  of  Post 
Pliocene  clay  and  sand ; then  an  escarpment  of  volcauic  basalt  rises  up  somewhat  abruptly,  and  forms,  for 
the  remaining  12  chains,  the  slope  of  a slight  hill.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  the  cattle-yards,  separated 
from  the  abattoir  ground  by  the  McAulay-road.  The  central  portion  of  this  rising  ground  presents  a de- 
pression, which  continues  down  the  middle  of  the  site  to  the  river.  Along  this  depression  a drain  has  been 
made,  and  iuto  this  the  paddocks  on  either  side  naturally  drain.  The  actual  levels  of  the  McAulay-road 
above  low  water  in  Hobson’s  Bay  are: — 5G'5  feet  at  the  southern  end  ; 1 G*  1 0 feet  in  the  middle;  and  42-8 
feet  at  the  northern  end.  At  a distance  of  12  chains  from  the  McAulay-road,  that  is,  at  the  foot  of  the  rise, 
the  levels  are: — 10  feet  at  the  southern  end;  6 feet  in  the  middle;  and  10  feet  at  the  northern  end.  From 
this  point  to  the  river,  the  ground,  though  everywhere  low,  is  slightly  undulating.  Just  beyond  the  southern 
half  of  the  hill  there  is  a marked  depression,  in  which  water  lodges;  while  about  half-way  between  the 
McAulay-road  and  the  river,  on  the  northern  half  of  the  ground,  there  is  a slight  elevation,  the  levels  of 
which  vary  from  to  9 feet  above  the  datum  line.  This  elevation  begins  25  chains  from  the  McAulay- 
road,  and  extends  for  a distance  of  5 chains.  On  it  are  erected  the  abattoirs  buildings.  From  the  buildings 
to  the  river  the  ground  has  a fairly  uniform  fall  of  about  1 in  513-6. 

Number  of  Stock  Slaughtered. — The  number  of  stock  slaughtered  at  the  City  Abattoirs  in  1887 
was: — Cattle,  47,017;  calves,  5,414;  sheep  and  lambs,  312,782;  pigs,  G,560. 

The  Buildings. — The  site  of  the  buildings  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  tracing  plan,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  the  following  description: — 1 and  2 are  similar  buildings,  with  stone  walls  ; the 
height  to  eaves  is  15ft.  Gin.;  the  roofs  are  of  slate;  each  building  comprising  six  compartments,  each  33ft.  x 
12ft.  6in.,  again  divided  for  killing  and  hanging  stalls,  and  each  compartment  having  two  small  fenced-in 
yards  at  the  back,  marked  (a)  and  (5)  on  plan.  The  floors  are  paved  with  squared  bluestone  pitchers, 
grouted  with  cement.  The  several  compartments  are  separated  by  walls  7ft.  Gin.  in  height,  having  strong 
lattice-work  above  to  height  of  eaves.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  floors  and  walls  were  in  a passable  con- 
dition; scraping,  cleansing,  and  lime-washing  floors  and  walls  after  slaughtering  work  being,  apparently,  well 
attended  to.  3 and  4 are  brick  buildings,  used  for  sheep  slaughtering;  walls  14  inches  thick;  15ft.  Gin.  high 
from  floors  to  eaves,  covered  with  corrugated  iron  roofs;  each  building  comprising  five  compartments,  each 
33ft.  x 14ft.  These  compartments  are  separated  by  timber  partitions,  about  4ft.  in  height,  having  lattice- 
work  above  to  height  of  eaves.  The  floors  are  paved  with  bluestone  flagging.  The  killing  is  done  at  tbe 
back  under  a lean-to  shed,  or  verandah,  which,  with  the  attached  small  yards,  are  marked  (c)  and  (rf)  on  the 
plan  ; the  latter  are  paved  with  squared  pitchers,  and  grouted  with  cement  between  the  joints.  Both 
buildings,  in  all  compartments,  were  in  fairly  good  order. 

The  block  buildings,  marked  5 and  G,  each  having  an  enclosed  paved  yard  space,  are  partly  used 
for  cattle  and  partly  for  sheep  slaughtering.  They  are  stone  buildings  with  slate  roofs,  walls  15ft.  6in. 
to  eaves.  The  side  portions  of  each  building,  40ft.  x 16ft.,  are  paved  with  squared  stone  pitchers  grouted 
with  cement  ; the  back  portions,  each  46ft.  x 16ft.,  are  divided  into  three  compartments,  chiefly  used  for 
slaughtering  sheep.  The  floors  are  paved  with  bluestone  flagging,  on  which  are  placed  the  usual  wooden 
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gratings  for  the  killing  process.  The  stall  floors  are  cleansed  and  the  walls  scraped  and  lime-washed  every 
time  after  killing  On  tire  small  space  marked  7 is  a shed,  constructed  of  rough  hardwood  palings,  rented 
and  used  by  Mr.  I.  Iv.  Bennet  for  sheep  and  pig  slaughtering;  it  is  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  has  a 
very  detractory  effect  on  the  other  buildings,  and,  besides,  it  is  always  difficult  to  keep  a place  of  this  kind 
in  a cleanly  state.  The  floor  is  paved  with  flagging  and  with  pitchers  (most  of  these  with  the  cement 
washed  out  at  tho  joints)  on  which  wood  gratings  are  used  for  slaughtering  sheep;  8 is  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent  and  inspector  of  cattle-yards;  and  9 is  the  overseer’s  residence.  The  whole  surface 
area  within  the  large  block  marked  10,  11,  12,  13,  including  the  various  buildings  above  described,  the 
yards,  roadways,  and  lanes,  is  stone  paved  in  every  part.  All  the  yards  are  provided  with  drinking  troughs 
and  the  paved  drains  from  the  killing  places  and  water  taps  concentrated  to  a main  paved  and  cemented 
channel  leading  directly  to  the  river,  as  shown  on  plan  by  the  dotted  lines  marked  G,  H.  The  difference 
or  fall  to  the  average  level  of  the  river  is  about  2-1-  feet.  Instead  of  pits  for  catching  gross  refuse  matter 
contained  in  the  drainage,  gratings  and  side  platforms  are  used;  of  which  there  are  three  inside  the  block 
and  three  along  the  course  of  the  outlet  channel.  The  thick  animal  matter  arrested  by  the  gratings  and 
scraped  on  to  the  platforms  is  daily  removed  and  buried  in  one  of  the  adjacent  paddocks  with  the  blood  and 
offal  refuse  collected  from  the  several  killing  places;  but  there  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  the  paddock 
adjoining,  a desiccator,  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  cremating  and  carbonizing  every  kind  of  offensive 
refuse  matter.  3 


The  General  Condition  and  Management. 


Insufficient  Accommodation— Imperfect  Ventilation.— The  buildings  do  not  provide  sufficient 
accommodation,  are  cramped  and  imperfectly  ventilated  ; the  carcasses  hang  too  close  together,  and  at 
the  visit  on  the  24th  July,  it  was  found  that  the  carcasses  were  double-banked  in  one  of  the  handne 
rooms.  to  6 

If  alls. — There  is  too  much  woodwork  in  the  partition  walls. 

. Floor  s.  The  cement  grouting  between  the  stone  pitchers  of  the  floors  has  been  worn  away  in  places 
leaving  crevices  where  blood  can  lodge  and  soak  through  into  the  ground  beneath.  The  floors  are  not 
sufficiently  sloped  to  the  drains  to  allow  blood  to  run  away  freely.  In  some  of  the  sheep-killing  places 
undue  accumulations  of  blood  were  found  under  the  wooden  gratings  on  which  the  sheep  are  killed,  and 
offensive  organic  matter  was  found  adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  the  gratings  themselves.  On  the  floors 
of  several  of  the  hanging-rooms  there  was  an  uneven  crust  of  lime  mixed  with  blood,  produced  by  sprinkling 
lime  on  the  floors  before  all  the  blood  had  been  properly  removed. 

• i Drains.  The  fall  in  some  of  the  drains  within  the  buildings  is  insufficient,  and  blood  and  blood- 
stained fluid  were  found  collected  in  them  and  almost  stagnant.  One  drain  was  found  blocked  up  by  the 
gratings  placed  on  the  floor.  3 

I ards.— The  yards  in  which  cattle  are  kept,  prior  to  slaughtering  (within  the  enclosure  10,  11,  12 
on  the  plan)  are  not  covered  or  provided  with  any  shelter.  They  are  square  in  shape,  with  no  converg- 
ing drive,  to  facilitate  the  quiet  entry  of  stock. 

Accommodation  Paddocks.— The  accommodation  paddocks  lie  between  the  abattoir  buildings  and  the 
McAulay-road  on  either  side  of  the  central  depression  before  mentioned,  and  are  therefore  partly  on  the 
low-lying  ground  and  partly  on  the  higher  slope.  When  visited  on  the  2Cth  of  July,  after  some  heavy  rain, 
the  paddocks  near  the  abattoirs  were  very  slushy,  presenting  a sheet  of  mud,  but  they  were  not  flooded, 
f lay  was  lying  in  the  paddocks,  and  there  was  a water-trough  in  each  paddock.  There  was  no  grass  in  any 
of  the  paddocks.  ° 3 

Treatment  of  Blood  and  Offal.— When  the  animals  are  killed  and  hied,  the  blood  runs  over  the 
floor  of  the  killing  place,  and  a considerable  portion  of  it  at  once  clots  and  remains  on  the  floor.  The 
liquid  portion  runs  slowly  off  into  the  drains,  and  then  by  the  main  blood  drain  to  the  river;  any  further 
clots  that  form,  or  are  carried  with  the  liquid  portion,  are  arrested  by  the  gratings.  The  clotted  blood  is 
swept  up,  collected,  and  removed ; and  then  the  floors  are  washed  down  with  water,  and  the  dirty  blood- 
stained washings  pass  along  the  same  drains  to  the  river.  The  blood  collected  from  the  floors  and  from 
the  platforms  at  the  side  of  the  gratings  is,  as  before  stated,  buried  in  trenches  in  the  paddocks  lyin°- 
between  the  abattoirs  and  the  river.  Along  with  the  blood  are  buried  the  contents  of  the  paunches,  the 
sweepmgs  of  the  yards,  and  such  offal  as  is  not  removed  by  the  butchers  to  be  boiled  down,  or  by  the  gut- 
scrapers  and  gut  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  offal  is  also  carted  to  farms  to  be  used  as  manure. 

I he  process  of  burying  the  blood  and  offal  in  trenches  was  carefully  inspected  on  the  24th  April  and 
J4tli  May.  The  trenches  were  dug  about  feet  deep,  in  very  moist  soil.  The  blood  was  placed  at  the 
bottom,  and  m one  trench  plucks,  trotters,  ears,  and  intestines  were  also  noticed;  over  these  the  paunch 
contents  and  yard  sweepings  were  placed,  witli  a little  lime,  and,  finally,  the  soil  that  had  been  removed 
was  placed  over  all.  A faint  peculiar  smell  was  perceptible  all  over  the  paddock  where  this  trenching  had 
been  carried  on.  ° 

I he  ground  was  opened  up  in  places  where  blood  and  offal  had  been  trenched  in  some  four  or  five 
months  previously.  An  offensive  anunoniacal  odour  was  perceptible,  and  the  soil  evidently  contained  de- 
composing animal  matter.  On  the  14th  of  May,  ground  in  which  blood  and  offal  had  been  buried  four  or 
five  years  ago  was  dug  up.  Water  was  reached  at  a depth  of  4ft.  Din.  The  soil  was  darkly  stained,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  animal  matters  there  buried  were  not  as  yet  completely  transformed.  The  soil  had 
a faint  offensive  smell.  There  had  been  rain  the  previous  day,  and  the  trench  in  which  fresh  blood  was 
being  placed  contained  water.  This  was  being  drained  away  by  digging  a small  channel  in  the  earth 
leading  towards  the  main  drain. 

Drains.  1 his  main  drain,  as  before  mentioned,  runs  down  a central  depression  between  the  paddocks 
to  the  Saltwater  River,  and  receives  the  surface  drainage  from  them ; at  its  lower  end  it  also  receives  some 
of  the  foul  dramage  from  the  piggeries  and  other  noxious  trades  on  the  river  bank.  This  drain  has  not 
sufficient  fall ; it  is  pitched  as  far  as  its  embouchure  to  the  river,  where  it  becomes  an  open  wood  culvert, 
which  is  coated  with  filth. 

Pollution  of  River.— The  blood  drain  from  the  abattoirs  has  a hotter  fall,  and  is  well  cemented,  but 
its  contents  were  very  deeply  stained  with  blood,  and  the  river  where  it  receives  this  drainage  was  of  a 
lurid  red  colour,  with  bubbles  of  gas  all  over  its  surface.  Opposite  the  noxious  trades  and  the  drain  from 
the  paddocks  the  river  was  even  more  polluted,  and  contained  much  decomposing  animal  matter. 
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APPENDIX  R. 


Melbourne,  November  19th,  1888. 

ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  COST,  WHEN  COMPLETED,  OF  TEE  BUILDING  AND 
MACHINES  ERECTED  FOR  TREATMENT  OF  SLAUGHTER  REFUSE  AT  T1IE  CITY 
ABATTOIRS,  DOUTTA  GALLA. 

For  machinery,  connections,  and  cost  of  erection  ...  ...  £6,000 

Cost  of  boilers  and  setting  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,200 

Buildings,  with  hoist,  and  foundations  for  machinery,  including  trucks 

for  conveying  blood  and  offal  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,800 

£11,000 


A.  C.  MOUNTAIN, 

City  Surveyor. 


APPENDIX  S. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SUBURBAN  ABATTOIRS  AND  NOTES  OF  THE  INSPECTIONS 

OF  THEM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

( Compiled  by  Mr.  S.  Le  Cape  lain  and’  the  Secretary.') 

South  Melbourne  Corporation  Abattoirs. — Leased  to  Mr.  A.  Tate. 

Site. — The  site  is  about  10  chains  from  the  River  Yarra  (see  locality  plan),  and  very  low-lying. 

Area. — The  proclaimed  area  reserved  for  these  abattoirs  is  a rectangle  of  10  chains  by  \\  chains, 
comprising  1|  acres  of  ground;  but,  at  present,  this  is  only  partially  and  very  irregularly  fenced. 

Buildings. — The  main  building  is  an  old  very  dilapidated  wooden  structure,  and  the  adjacent  smaller 
shed-places  are  in  about  the  same  condition  of  decay.  The  floor  area  of  the  main  portion,  74  x 37  feet,  is 
paved  with  squared  stone  pitchers,  and  is  used  both  for  sheep-killing  and  for  hanging  carcasses.  The 
adjoining  cattle-slaughtering  shed,  30  x 30  feet,  is  also  paved  with  stone  pitchers.  The  interstices  in  the 
paving  in  both  places  are  greatly  in  need  of  tilling  up  with  good  cement  grouting.  The  weekly  slaughtering 
averages  120  cattle  and  about  1,200  sheep. 

Drainage. — The  gross  draiuage  from  the  cattle-slaughtering  place  flows  outside  into  a small  trough, 
and  the  draiuage  from  the  sheep-killing  place,  with  the  overflow  from  the  trough,  pass  off  the  premises 
in  a wooden  channel,  in  which,  at  about  70  feet  from  the  building,  there  is  a small  intercepting  pit;  but 
evidently  neither  the  trough  nor  the  pit  is  of  any  service,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  inspection  they 
were  both  choke-full,  and  the  gross  drainage,  with  clots  of  blood,  was  moving  sluggishly  towards  the 
large  paved  open  channel  constructed  by  the  Harbour  Trust,  to  discharge  into  the  Yarra.  I was  informed 
the  blood  was  daily  removed  to  farms  at  Brighton,  and  all  offal  collected  and  sent  away  every  evening  to 
a farm  at  Spring  Yale.  A roughly-constructed  wooden  manure  box  close  against  the  main  building  attracted 
attention,  as  there  was  a stream  of  soakage  from  it  flowing  into  some  stagnant  pools  near  the  entrance 
gates.  At  the  rear  of  the  buildings  there  are  also  large  ponds  of  stagnant  drainage. 

Notes  of  Inspections  by  the  Commission.  On  May  2nd,  1888.  Present — Messrs.  Akehurst,  Ilodgkinson, 
and  the  Secretary;  and  on  May  16th.  Present — Prof.  Allen  and  the  Secretary. 

Within  a short  distance  of  the  buildings  were  several  stagnant  pools,  some  covered  with  a thick, 
green,  slimy  scum,  others  of  various  hues  of  brown  and  red — bubbles  of  gas  were  evolved  all  over  the 
surface,  showing  that  decomposition  was  going  on,  and  noisome  odours  were  exhaled  from  the  pools  and 
from  the  thick  deposit  of  filth  on  their  margins. 

The  ground  all  round  the  buildings  is  very  low-lying,  and  practically  undrained.  The  yards  wero 
also  very  untidy,  with  heaps  of  manure  lying  about. 

The  sheep  are  killed  on  wooden  gratings,  which  were  dirty,  with  filth  accumulated  underneath  them 

The  main  drain  contained  a filthy  sediment  right  up  to  its  embouchure  into  the  River  Yarra,  and  the 
smell  from  this  drain  was  very  offensive. 

When  inspected,  on  May  16th,  1888,  a mass  of  decomposing  blood  clot  and  offal  was  found  swept 
up  into  a heap  near  the  door  of  the  slaughter-house. 

The  wooden  drain  was  choked  with  clotted  blood  and  offal. 

The  cattle-yards  were  partly  covered  with  water,  and  were  everywhere  slushy. 


Port  Melbourne  Corporation  Abattoirs. — Leased  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Kennett. 

Site. — The  site  is  about  8 chains  from  the  River  Yarra  (see  locality  plan),  and  very  low-lying. 

Building . — The  building  is  of  Avood,  covered  Avith  a corrugated  iron  roof  ; the  main  portion,  54ft. 
x 37ft.,  is  used  for  hanging  carcasses  and  for  sheep-killing.  The  side  walls  are  10ft.  from  floor  to  eaves, 
and  there  is  a lofty  mansard  or  double  sort  of  roof  Avith  intervening  louvres  affording  good  means  of 
ventilation.  The  floor,  paved  with  squared  stone  pitchers,  was  at  many  places  in  need  of  cement  grouting 
in  the  interstices.  The  attached  killing  shed  for  cattle,  30ft.  x 24ft.,  is  a wooden  structure  similarly 
paved. 
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Drainage. — The  three  drains  (as  shown  on  the  plan)  meet  outside  the  building,  and  form  one  channel, 
across  which  are  two  gratings  for  collecting  gross  blood  and  animal  matter.  Beyond  these  gratings  the 
drainage  is  carried  off  in  a wooden  channel  to  the  large  opeu  stone-paved  drains  constructed  by  the  Harbour 
Trust,  to  discharge  into  the  Yarra. 

Accommodation  Yards. — Only  the  small  yards  near  the  cattle-killing  stalls  are  pitched.  There  are 
two  drinking  troughs  for  cattle  and  one  for  sheep.  From  60  to  80  head  of  cattle  and  600  to  800  sheep  are 
weekly  slaughtered.  There  were  20  pigs  about  the  yards,  said  to  be  brought  there  for  slaughtering,  and 
there  are  no  sties  at  present  on  the  premises,  old  sheep-sheds  being  used  merely  to  shelter  these  animals. 
The  slaughtering  and  hanging  places  are  said  to  be  cleansed  and  lime-washed  once  a week  ; and  the  blood, 
with  all  offal  and  refuse  animal  matter,  removed  to  a farm  at  Spring  Yale. 

Notes  of  Inspections  by  the  Commission. — On  May  2nd,  1888.  Present — Messrs.  Akehurst,  Hodgkinson, 
and  the  Secretary ; and  on  May  16th.  Present — Prof.  Allen  and  the  Secretary. 

The  wooden  blood  drain  contained  a quantity  of  clotted  blood,  and  its  sides  were  coated  with  dried 
blood.  The  flow  in  it  was  very  sluggish,  and  the  contents  evidently  overflow  at  times  and  soak  into  the  soil. 
In  part  of  its  course  this  drain  passes  through  a railed-in  yard,  in  which  wore  pigs,  feeding  on  the  blood. 

The  movable  gratings  for  the  drains  were  removed  at  the  time  of  inspection,  and  all  clots,  &c.,  were 
passing  down  to  the  River  Yarra. 

The  main  pitched  dram  made  by  the  Harbour  Trust  ends  in  a wooden  culvert;  and  here  pieces  of 
offal  were  found,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the  culvert  were  covered  with  a crust  of  filth  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  The  smell  from  this  drain  was  very  offensive. 

The  walls  of  the  slaughter-house  were  coated  with  adherent  clotted  blood  and  filth.  Between  the 
pitchers  of  the  floor  were  crevices  five  inches  deep,  in  which  blood  was  stagnant. 

The  sheep  were  killed  on  wooden  gratings,  under  which  a good  deal  of  blood  and  refuse  was 
collected. 

Adjacent  to  the  slaughter-house  js  a wood  building,  in  which  pigs  are  scalded,  scraped,  &c.,  and  in 
which  boiling-down  of  refuse  from  butchers’  shops — fat,  &c. — is  carried  on  in  closed  vats,  the  steam  and 
vapours  from  which  are  led  by  a pipe  to  a condenser,  and  then  run  off  into  barrels  and  removed.  There 
was  an  offensive  boiling-down  smell  about  the  place.  The  greater  part  of  the  floor  was  earthen,  and  soaked 
with  the  washings  from  the  pig  scrapings.  At  another  inspection,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1888,  it  was  found 
that  fatty  matter  from  this  boiling-down  building  was  draining  into  the  blood-drain  and  choking  it  up,  and 
the  pigs  were  found  in  the  abattoirs  themselves  feeding  on  blood  and  offal.  The  closets  were  in  a filthy 
condition,  with  excreta  and  paper  above  the  level  of  the  seat. 


Richmond  Corporation  Abattoirs. 

Site. — The  site  is  near  the  Yarra  River  bank,  and  only  a short  distance  from  the  Burnley  railway 
station.  (See  locality  plan  and  the  plan  showing  details  of  the  buildings.) 

Area. — The  area  of  ground  held  by  the  Richmond  Corporation  for  abattoirs  is  acres ; but  a 
portion  is  now  occupied  for  quarrying  and  by  a stone-breaking  mill  for  road  metal  and  asphalting  material. 

Buildings. — The  structure  forms  a square,  enclosing  a central  pitched  yard,  52  x 34  feet,  leaving 
an  entrance  from  Berlin-street.  The  walls  throughout  are  .of  bluestone,  13ft.  high  from  floor  to  eaves,  and 
the  compartments  are  open  to  the  slate-covered  roof.  The  corner  compartments,  at  the  east  side,  are 
cattle-killing  stalls,  15  feet  x 15  feet,  and  between  these  is  the  hanging  place,  35  feet  x 15  feet.  The 
floors  are  paved  with  squared  stone  pitchers,  and  were  in  tolerably  good  order.  There  are  seven  sheep- 
killing stalls,  each  15  feet  x 15  feet,  all  paved  with  bluestone  flagging,  in  fairly  good  order.  The  blood 
is  daily  collected,  and  with  the  paunch  refuse  and  other  offal  removed  to  farm  lands  at  Preston. 

The  drainage  from  washing  floors  and  walls  and  liquid  blood  flows  to  a pit  in  the  central  yard  (see 
plan),  where  it  is  treated  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  kept  trickling  out  of  a small  cask  placed  over 
the  pit,  and  thence  passes  on  over  a paved  drain  to  the  creek  channel  leading  beyond  Berlin-street  to  the 
river.  The  walls  are  scraped  and  lime-washed  once  a week. 

Accommodation  Yards. — The  smaller  yards  around  and  near  the  building  are  paved  with  squared 
pitchers,  and  the  larger  ones  with  rough  pitching,  chiefly  quarry  spalls.  There  are  troughs  with  water  laid 
on  available  to  the  large  yards. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  cattle  and  about  2,000  sheep  are  slaughtered  per  week. 

At  the  inspection  by  the  Commission  on  May  23rd,  1888  (present — Mr.  Akehurst,  Prof.  Masson, 
and  the  Secretary),  a heap  of  offensive  refuse  was  found  in  the  yard,  although  it  was  stated  that  all 
blood  and  refuse  were  removed  daily.  The  guts  were  (so  it  was  stated)  also  removed  daily  by  the  gut- 
scrapers.  There  appeared  to  be  hardly  sufficient  slope  to  the  floors  of  some  of  the  killing  stalls,  the  liquid 
blood  lying  about  instead  of  draining  away.  No  wood  gratings  are  used  for  killing  sheep  on. 


Footscray  Abattoirs. 

Inspected  on  August  14th,  1888.  Present — Mr.  Akehurst,  Prof.  Allen,  Mr.  Girdlestone,  and  the 

Secretary. 

1.  Leased  by  Dundas  Bros. 

These  premises  are  situated  near  the  bridge  over  the  Saltwater  River,  and  originally  were  erected 
for  the  Australian  Meat  Preserving  Company.  (See  locality  plan.)  The  principal  portions  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  a substantial  character,  the  walls  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the  panels  between  the  piers  filled  up 
with  brickwork.  Height  of  walls  to  eaves,  15  feet  ; ventilation  amply  provided.  The  floor  of  (he  cattle- 
killing  place  is  paved  with  bluestone  flagging,  and  the  floors  of  the  carcass-hanging  portion  of  the  build- 
ing and  of  the  sheep-killing  place  are  brick-paved.  A large  paved  square  space,  at  the  rear  of  the  buildiug, 
60  feet  x 56  feet,  comprising  several  sheep  pens,  is  covered  with  an  iron  roof.  Wooden  gratings  are  used 
on  the  sheep-killing  floors,  and  these  were  not  in  as  cleanly  a condition  as  should  be.  The  interior  drain 
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channels  lead  outside  to  the  blood  pit  or  directly  to  the  river,  as  may  be  regulated  by  a small  shuttle  or 
board  fixed  across  the  drain.  The  average  weekly  slaughtering  amounts  to  150  cattle,  3,500  sheep,  and 
150  pigs.  Three  of  the  yards  are  paved  with  squared  pitchers,  and  the  two  larger  ones  with  spalls  or  large 
rough  metal.  There  are  also  two  unpaved  sheep-yards.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  yards  were  in  a 
muddy,  uncleanly  state,  and  it  was  noticed  that  pigs  were  allowed  access  to  the  blood  and  offal  pits.  There 
are  two  drinking  troughs  for  cattle  and  two  for  sheep.  It  was  said  the  killing  and  hanging  places  were 
cleansed  and  lime-washed  once  a week — on  Saturdays. 

2.  Leased  by  John  Brundell. 

Site. — These  premises  are  adjacent  to  those  of  Duudas  Bros. 

Buildings. — The  killing-stall  for  cattle  is  about  60ft.  by  25ft.  The  walls  are  bluestone,  about  13 
feet  high  to  the  eaves.  The  floor  is  bricked,  and  sloped  to  a central  bricked  drain.  The  roof  is  of 
galvanized  iron.  The  sheep-killing  portion  is  constructed  of  galvanized  iron  ; the  floor  is  pitched,  and 
uneven.  Wooden  gratings  are  used  on  the  floors. 

Ventilation. — The  ventilation  is  by  the  open  doors  and  at  the  roof,  and  is  sufficient. 

Drainage. — The  inside  drains  from  both  buildings  lead  to  blood-pits.  At  the  visit  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  drain  from  the  cattle-stall  was  purposely  blocked  up  so  that  the  blood  could  not  pass  into  the  pit, 
while  the  pit  was  used  as  a receptacle  for  a copper  in  which  water  was  being  boiled.  The  blood-pit 
connected  with  the  drain  from  the  sheep-stall  was  overflowing.  The  result  was,  that  almost  all  the  blood 
passed  into  the  river. 

Treatment  of  offal. — It  was  stated  that  the  offal  was  carted  away  daily.  Some  of  it,  however,  is 
thrown  into  the  river,  as  are  also  the  paunch  contents. 

Accommodation  yards. — The  cattle-yards  are  pitched  ; they  are  divided  into  two,  but  there  i3  only 
one  water  trough.  There  is  no  shelter  for  the  stock.  The  sheep-pens  are  pitched,  and  arc  also  without 
shelter  sheds.  The  yards  were  dirty,  muddy,  and  untidy,  with  accumulations  of  manure  lying  about,  and 
skins  hanging  on  the  fences. 

Number  of  stock  slaughtered. — One  hundred  and  twenty  cattle,  2,000  sheep,  per  week. 

The  Williamstown  Abattoirs. 

Inspected  on  July  5th,  1888.  Present — Mr.  Akehurst,  Professors  Allen  and  Masson,  Dr.  McCrea,  and  the 

Secretary. 

Site. — The  Williamstown  Abattoirs  are  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  North  Williamstown 
railway  station,  on  low-lying  swampy  ground,  about  11  feet  above  low-water  spring-tides. 

Area. — The  total  area  of  paddocks  is  8a.  Or.  2p.  The  area  occupied  by  buildings  and  small  yards 

is  la.  3r.  8p. 

Buildings. — The  killiug-stall  for  cattle  is  22ft  by  16ft.  The  walls  are  bluestone  rubble  to  about 
6ft.  .above  the  floor,  and  wood  from  this  to  the  eaves  (8ft.),  making  the  height  of  the  walls  14ft.  The 
walls  are  lime-washed.  The  floor  is  stone-flagged,  and  has  a fair  fall  to  a blood-pit.  outside  the  building. 
The  roof  is  of  galvanized  iron.  The  ventilation  is  good.  The  hanging  room,  for  carcasses  of  cattle,  is 
32ft.  by  16ft.  The  walls,  of  wood,  covered  with  iron,  are  14ft.  in  height.  The  floor  is  asphalted.  The 
ventilation  is  good,  the  interior  being  open  to  the  roof,  which  is  of  galvanized  iron.  At  the  south  side  of 
these  buildings  are  two  lean-to  rooms,  each  20ft.  x 12ft.,  with  wooden  walls.  In  one  of  these  is  an  open 
copper  vat,  in  which  tallow  is  boiled  down.  The  other  is  used  for  pickling  hides.  The  sheep-killing 
rooms  are  two  in  number,  each  12ft.  6in.  by  12ft.  6in.  The  walls  are  of  wood,  10ft.  (to  the  eaves)  in 
height.  The  floors  are  cemented,  with  a good  fall  to  a small  paved  drain.  The  sheep  are  killed  on  raised 
wooden  gratings.  The  roof  is  shingled,  covered  with  corrugated  iron  externally.  The  ventilation  is  good. 
The  sheep-carcass  hanging  room  is  25ft.  x 14ft.  Gin.  The  Avails  are  of  wood,  10ft.  (to  eaves)  in  height. 
The  floors  are  cemented.  The  roof  is  shingled,  and  covered  with  iron.  The  ventilation  is  good.  The 
pig-killing  place  is  a Avooden  building,  16ft.  x loft,  x 10ft.  high,  and  is  separate  from  the  other  buildings. 
The  floor  is  pitched,  Avith  a fall  to  a pitched  channel  in  front  and  outside  of  the  buildings.  The  pigs  were  laid 
over  this  channel,  so  that  they  bled  into  it. 

Pigs  are  kept  in  two  pig-sties.  The  floors  of  these  are  paved  with  stone  pitchers,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  fall,  and  they  are  not  kept  dry.  The  sties  are  built  of  wood. 

Drainage. — From  the  cattle  slaughter-house  the  drainage  flows  to  a catch-pit  just  outside.  From 
this  the  blood  is  ladled  out  into  wooden  tubs,  while  the  overflow  runs  doivu  a pitched  open  channel  through 
the  yard  betAveen  the  main  building  and  the  pig-killing  shed,  the  drainage  from  which  it  receives;  then  it 
continues  past  the  large  pig  yard,  and  on  to  2|  chains  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  Avhere  it  becomes  a mere 
earthen  channel,  in  which  the  contents  stagnate,  Avith  a filthy  scum  on  the  surface,  and  gradually  soak  into 
the  soil.  Finally,  the  drain  discharges  into  low  swampy  undrained  ground  (Crown  land),  between  the 
abattoirs  and  the  Kororoit-road.  The  channel  is  very  badly  pitched,  blood  and  blood-stained  fluid  soaking 
into  the  ground  through  interstices  between  the  pitchers.  The  drain  also  evidently  gets  blocked  up  at 
times,  and  then  the  contents  are,  apparently,  simply  raked  out  on  to  the  adjacent  soil.  At  the  visit  of  the 
Commission  the  blood  from  the  sheep-killing  place  passed  down  a Avooden  shoot  into  an  enclosure,  where 
pigs  fed  on  it.  At  Mr.  Le  Capelain’s  inspection,  on  August  9th,  1888,  the  blood  was  caught  in  a small 
pit,  and  the  washings  passed  off  by  a small  paved  drain,  which  joins  the  main  drain  near  an  offal-pit. 

The  paddocks  for  the  cattle  Avere  in  a wet,  boggy  condition.  There  is  only  one  water  trough,  the 
tap  to  which  was  broken.  The  trough  was  very  dirty,  and  covered  Avith  fungoid  growth. 

The  sheep  yards. — Some  are  pitched,  some  are  not.  They  are  provided  Avith  water. 

Treatment  of  blood  and  offal. — The  blood  and  offal  Avas  said  to  be  buri  ed  3 feet  from  the  surface 
in  pits.  At  the  visit  of  the  Commission  there  Avas,  about  35  yards  from  dwelling-house,  an  open  pit  dug  in 
the  ground,  aiul  nearly  filled  with  blood  and  offal;  it  also  contained  dead  dogs  and  other  refuse.  No  earth 
had  been  placed  over  this.  On  examining  a pit  recently  covered  over,  and  letting  a pick  fall  into  it,  offal 
was  brought  up  from  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface.  Apparently  only  a few  pits  hai'e  been  dug  and 
covered  in.  There  was  a very  strong  and  offensive  odour  from  these. 

Number  of  stock  slaughtered. — 140  head  of  cattle,  12,000  sheep,  40  pigs,  per  Aveek. 

Tenure. — Leased  by  DaArid  Morgan  from  Corporation  of  the  town  of  \\  illiamstoAA'n  at  a rental  of 
£146  per  annum. 
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General  remarks.  -On  approaching  the  abattoirs,  a strong,  offensive  smell  was  noticed  from  the 
swamp  mto  which  the  drain  discharges.  The  whole  place  was  very  untidy  and  dirty,  bleached  bones  and 
heads  lying  about,  and  heads  with  skins  on,  partially  decomposed,  rvhile  hides  and  portions  of  hides  huim 
on  the  fences.  In  the  cattle-hanging  room  heads  and  hides  were  lying  about  on  the  floor,  which  was  very 
dirty,  and  the  carcasses  were  rather  crowded.  (Mr.  Le  Capelain  noted  at  his  visit,  on  August  9th,  1888  that 
the  floors  were  clean  and  there  were  very  few  carcasses.)  The  wooden  frames,  or  stages,  on  which  the  sheen 
are  killed  were  very  dirty,  with  accumulations  of  blood  and  filth  on  their  under  surface  and  between  the 
railings.  The  pig-sties  were  very  dirty ; offal,  blood,  and  ordure  were  all  mixed  up  together  on  the  floors 
and  the  walls  were  crusted  with  lime  and  dirt.  Between  the  slaughter-house  and  the  piggeries  half- 
decomposed  entrails  and  heaps  of  manure  were  lying  about.  There  was  an  offensive  smell  from  the  boiliim- 
down,  and  the  refuse  from  the  vat  was  thrown  out  on  to  the  ground.  (When  Mr.  Le  Capelain  inspected, 
he  found  that  this  boiling-down  has  been  discontinued.)  r 


St.  Kilda  Abattoirs. 

Inspected  on  July  19tli,  1888.  Present — Mr.  Akehurst,  Prof.  Masson,  and  the  Secretary. 

Site.— The  St.  Kilda  Abattoirs  are  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Barkly-street,  Elwood,  near  Point 
Urmond.  I he  site  is  very  low-lying,  being  almost  the  level  of  the  Bay,  and  the  soil  is  sandy.  On  the 
south  side  ol  the  building  is  a stagnant  pool  receiving  the  drainage  from  the  cattle-yards. 

Area.  The  area  occupied  by  the  buildings  is  about  CO  by  40  feet. 

The > walls  are  of  brick,  about  12ft.  high,  lime-washed  on  the  interior.  The  roof  is  of 
for  cattle  6 bU'ldmg  18  tllvule(1  e(5ualIT  b7  a longitudinal  wall;  the  north  half  is  for  sheep,  the  south  half  is 

....  Sheep  Division.  The  sheep-killing  portion  is  divided  into  pens  or  compartments  by  wooden  par- 
titions opening  mto  a central  alley  on  their  south  side,  and  by  doors  into  pens  outside  the  building  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  sheep  are  kept  preparatory  to  slaughtering.  The  floor  of  the  alley  is  asphalted,  with 
a fair  fall  to  a central  drain.  _ The  compartments  and  pens  have  flagged  floors,  which  were  very  dirty. 

I he  sheep  are  killed  in  the  alley,  their  throats  being  cut  over  the  drain;  then  they  are  skinned  and 
diessed  and  hung  in  the  compartments.  They  are  hung  very  close  together,  the  carcasses  touching 

Cattle  division.— The  killing-place  is  at  the  south  side.  The  floor  is  pitched,  with  crevices  and 
deep  interstices  between  the  pitchers;  it  is  not  sufficiently  sloped,  and  is  very  dirty. 

The  hanging-place  adjoins  the  killing-place  and  has  a flagged  floor.  The  carcasses  are  hung  very 
close  together,  being  m actual  contact.  J 

The  drainage.— The  central  drain  from  the  sheep-killing  place  is  asphalted,  the  drain  from  the  cattle- 
killing  place  is  pitched;  both  lead  to  a catch-pit  just  outside  the  west  end  of  the  building,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  bricked  and  cemented.  _ This  catch-pit  is  about  5 feet  deep  and  about  5 feet  in  diameter.  There  is 
no  overflow  to  this,  and  it  receives  all  the  fluid  blood  and  washings  from  the  whole  place.  It  is  emptied 
wlien  lull,  and  the  contents  taken  in  carts  to  Caulfield  to  be  used  as  manure. 

Treatment  of  offal—  All  the  offal  and  refuse  is  said  to  be  carted  awav  daily.  The  clotted  blood  is 
swept  up  and  removed  with  the  offal. 

Ventilation.— The  building  is  ventilated  by  louvres  near  the  roof,  and  by  the  doors. 

Accommodation  yards.  -The  yards  for  the  cattle  are  on  the  south-west  side,  and  are  about  100  x 50 
feet  in  area.  There  are  three  divisions,  and  a water-trough  in  one  division  only.  There  is  no  shelter  pro- 
vided. I he  yards  are  pitched,  and  drain  into  the  pool  before-mentioned.  Yan  Yean  is  laid  on  • there  are 
also  underground  tanks,  where  the  roof-water  is  stored. 

. . bbe ‘yards  for  sheep  are  on  the  north-west  side,  and  subdivided  into  five.  One  water-trough  in  one 
division  only.  Two  yards,  each  40  x 40  feet,  are  pitched.  There  are  no  shelter-sheds. 

pigs  are  kept.  There  is  no  boiling-down  carried  on,  and  no  noxious  trades  exist  near. 

Number  of  stock  slaughtered.— 50  to  60  cattle,  500  to  600  sheep,  a few  calves  and  pigs,  per  week. 

Cart-tracks  were  noted  from  the  west  door  of  the  abattoirs  down  to  the  beach,  but  no  offal  or  blood 
was  noticed  on  the  beach  or  in  the  water. 

The  premises  generally  were  moderately  tidy.  They  are  owned  by  the  Borough  Council  of  St.  Kilda 
and  let  to  Mrs.  Edington,  who  has  no  lease. 

_ . are  lime-washed  every  Saturday;  but  the  work  is  not  thoroughly  done,  clots  of  dried  blood 

being  left  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  killing-places. 


COLLINGWOOD  ABATTOIRS. 

Inspected  on  May  23rd,  1888.  Present — Mr.  Akehurst,  Prof.  Masson,  and  the  Secretary. 

This  establishment  is  owned  by  J.  Woolcock,  J.  Feilding,  and  W.  Davidson,  and  is  for  sheep  only. 

bite  — It  is  situated  in  Reilly-street,  Collingwood,  and  occupies  an  area  of  72ft.  by  132ft. 

Built ding.— The  building  is  of  wood.  The  floor  is  sloped  to  a central  wood  drain  ; on  one  side  of 
e diam  the  floor  is  bricked,  on  the  other  side  it  is  stone-pitched,  the  pitchers  being  grouted  in  cement,  but 
the  cement  lias  been  washed  away  in  places,  leaving  interstices.  A small  strip  of  floor  on  one  side  of  the 
bricked  portion  has  been  cemented,  but  the  cement  has  become  broken  away,  leaving  depressions  in  which 
blood  collects.  The  sheep-pens  are  under  the  same  roof,  the  floors  are  stone-pitched,  but  were  so  dirty 
that  the  pitchers  could  not  be  seen. 

Drainage.— The  central  drain  is  made  of  red-gum,  and  leads  to  a blood-pit,  covered  with  a 4-inch 
iron  gratmg,  and  there  is  a similar  grating  at  the  outfall  drain  from  this  pit,  which  discharges  into  the 
Keuly-srreet  dram. 

Treatment  of  blood  and  offal. — The  pit  is  said  to  be  emptied  daily,  and  its  contents,  along  with  all 
other  offal  and  refuse,  carted  to  a farm  at  Doncaster. 

Number  of  stock  slaughtered . — About  2,000  sheep  a week. 
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Private  Slaughter-yards  of  W.  Anderson  and  Co.,  at  Essendon. 

Inspected  on  April  24th,  1888.  Present — Messrs.  Akehnrst,  Hodgkinson,  Girdlestone,  Dr.  McCrea, 

Prof.  Masson,  and  the  Secretary. 

Site. — This  establishment  is  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  Saltwater  River,  and  is  for  sheep  only. 

Buildings. — The  buildings  are  of  wood.  The  floor  of  the  killing-house  is  of  brick,  sloped  to  a 
central  bricked  drain.  Ventilation  is  efficient. 

Drainage. — The  blood-drain  passes  to  a cemented  blood-pit.  The  washings  arc  carried  away  by  an 
overflow  drain,  partly  cemented  and  partly  wooden,  and  discharged  into  the  river. 

Treatment  of  blood  and  offal. — The  fat,  bones,  and  such  portion  of  the  offal  as  will  yield  fat  are 
boiled  down  under  pressure  in  closed  vats,  the  steam  from  which  is  conducted  by  a pipe  under  the  fire- 
bars of  the  furnace.  The  guts  are  removed  by  the  sausage-skin  manufacturers.  The  rest  of  the  offal  and 
the  blood  from  the  blood-pit  are  boiled  in  open  vats,  and  then  mixed  with  pollard  or  mill  sweepings,  to 
be  used  for  feeding  poultry. 

No  pigs  are  kept. 

Number  of  stock  slaughtered. — About  1,400  to  1,500  sheep  a week. 

The  whole  place  was  very  clean  and  free  from  offence,  with  the  exception  of  the  boiling-down, 
where  some  smell  was  noticeable. 


APPENDIX  T. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ABATTOIRS  OF  BERLIN. 

(Abstracted  by  the  Secretary  from  the  accounts  of  these  buildings  to  be  found  in  “ Berlin  and  it3 
Buildings,”  Architects’  Society  of  Berlin,  1877,  vol.  II,  pp.  250-255;  and  in  “ Report  on  the  Local 
Administration  of  Berlin  in  1877—1881,”  published  in  1883,  vol.  I,  pp.  124-128;  which  works 
were  kindly  lent  to  the  Commission  by  the  Commissioner  for  Germany  at  the  Centennial 

Exhibition.) 

There  are  about  870  private  slaughter-houses  in  Berlin,  butchers  not  being  restricted  to  killing  in 

public  abattoirs. 

The  largest  abattoirs  in  the  city  are  in  connexion  with  the  cattle  market,  and  are  so  extensive  that  the 
whole  meat  supply  of  Berlin  could  be  slaughtered  there.  They  are  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  cattle 
market,  and  consist  of  two  separate  sets  of  buildings;  only  one  of  which  has  been  so  far  used  for  slaughtering. 
This  covers  a space  of  P23  hectares. 

The  cattle  slaughter-house  consists  of  a higher  central  portion,  9T5  metres  wide  by  9'34  metres 
high;  which  is  used  for  killing  small  stock  and  for  hanging  and  cooling  the  meat.  On  each  side  of  this  are 
16  compartments  for  killing  cattle,  each  9-39  metres  by  4'87  metres,  and  varying  from  5‘55  to  6-79  metres 
in  height.  These  are  provided  with  strong  wire  lattice  openings  over  the  inner  doors,  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation. All  the  paths  of  the  slaughter-yard  are  paved  with  well-cemented  clinkers,  to  prevent  the  blood 
soaking  into  the  ground. 

The  blood  obtained  in  killing  is  manufactured  into  albumen  in  a room  for  that  purpose. 

The  overflow  of  blood,  &c.,  runs  with  the  cleansing  water  out  of  the  various  compartments  into  sink- 
holes, which  are  connected  with  the  general  drainage,  and  so  arranged  that  all  solid  matter  is  there  arrested 
aud  prevented  from  passing  into  the  drain-pipes. 

On  the  west  and  east  of  the  building  are  stables  for  cattle,  fitted  with  hay-lofts;  and  further  east  is 
the  slaughter-house  for  pigs,  74’57  metres  by  19'61  metres,  fitted  up  with  scalding  vats,  provided  with  hot 
and  cold  water.  To  allow  the  escape  of  the  steam,  portions  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof  are  furnished  with 
lanterns,  in  which  there  are  flaps  opening  from  below.  Next  to  this  building  are  two  sets  of  pens  for  the 
pigs  that  are  to  be  slaughtered.  The  Berlin  butchers  clean  and  wash  out  the  intestines  in  the  killing  com- 
partments, and  do  not  use  the  buildings  provided  for  this  purpose,  which  are  used  for  storing  tallow. 

The  fresh  fat  obtained  at  the  killing  is  placed  in  closed  iron  digesters  aud  melted  by  means  of  steam, 
the  arrangements  being  of  such  a kind  that  no  unwholesome  or  evil-smelling  vapours  are  given  off. 

Additional  slaughter-houses  are  built  to  the  north,  but  are  notin  use  at  present.  They  resemble 
those  described,  except  that  there  are  cellars  underneath,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  central  portion  of 
these  cellars  made  into  refrigerating  chambers,  to  which  will  be  attached  on  either  side  rooms  for  storing 
the  meat. 

In  the  north-west  corner,  next  the  railway  station,  are  situated  the  buildings  for  dealing  with  the 
secondary  products  of  the  abattoirs,  viz.,  an  albumen  factory,  tallow  and  margarene  factory,  and  rooms  for 
preparing  and  drying  the  guts  before  making  them  into  sausage  skins. 

There  is  also  a retail  meat  sale  room,  with  cellars  underneath  in  which  to  keep  the  meat. 

The  contagious  diseases  yard,  for  receiving  cattle  from  districts  suspected  to  be  infected,  is  isolated 
at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  ground.  It  is  reached  by  a flight  of  steps,  and  contains  stabling  for  120 
cattle,  with  a slaughter-house  and  two  killing-rooms;  two  apartments  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  aud  the 
police  butcher,  and  a morgue. 

The  police  slaughter-house  aud  observation  stables  are  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  abattoirs,  and 
are  used  for  killing  diseased  beasts  and  observing  such  as  have  got  into  the  market  improperly. 

The  cleansing  water,  as  well  as  the  water  used  in  the  slaughtering-rooms,  together  with  that  of  the 
market  and  railway  station  adjoining,  finds  its  way  into  underground  clay  pipes.  It  next  discharges  into  a 
receptacle  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  market,  the  solid  matter  remaining  behind.  The  drainage  is 
then  conducted  by  clay  pipes  into  the  southern  arm  of  the  Panlce.  The  water  used  in  the  killing  houses  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  rendered  colourless  before  it  goes  into  the  receiving  basin. 
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APPENDIX  U. 


ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY  AND 
PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1875. 

Slaughter-houses. 

Until  recently  slaughtering  has  been  conducted  exclusively  in  private  slaughter-yards,  but  it  was 
found  that  satisfactory  inspection  of  these  numerous  establishments  in  widely  separated  localities  was 
impossible.  The  driving  of  cattle  through  the  streets,  the  stabling  of  cattle,  the  tardy  removal  of  refuse 
and  putrescible  matters,  the  defiling  of  the  drains  by  blood,  and  even  solid  substances  are  powerful 
objections  against  the  location  of  any  slaughter-house  in  a densely  populated  neighbourhood.  Meat 
prepared  in  such  places  is  liable  to  become  tainted  on  account  of  the  want  of  free  ventilation,  and  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  most  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

Hence  it  is  contemplated  to  abolish  all  private  slaughter-houses  now  that  complete  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  new  public  abattoirs  at  West  Philadelphia.  The  work  of  erecting  these  was  begun  in 
1875,  and  by  the  early  part  of  1876  the  buildings  were  sufficiently  completed  to  be  occupied,  and  the  work 
of  storing  and  slaughtering  cattle  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since. 

The  buildings  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scliuykill  River,  and  the  grounds  occupy  an  area 
of  21  acres.  The  site  is  central,  yet,  to  a considerable  extent,  isolated  by  the  river  and  the  extensive  grounds 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company. 

In  the  rear,  or  along  the  west  side  of  the  premises,  there  is  a railway  track  from  which  cattle  are 
discharged.  The  track  is  so  depressed  as  to  bring  the  deck  or  platform  upon  the  level  of  the  storage 
pens.  A railway  track  is  also  run  eastward  from  this  line  for  the  delivery  of  sheep  and  hogs  to  that  part 
of  the  premises  set  apart  for  these  animals.  This  entire  enclosure  is  laid  out  in  streets,  substantially  paved 
with  Belgian  blocks,  and  lighted  with  gas. 

For  the  storage  of  cattle  there  are  172  pens.  These  enclosures  are  plain  frame  structures,  partly 
covered,  in  order  to  protect  the  animals  from  sun  and  storm,  and  are  paved  with  granite  blocks,  and  so 
graded  as  to  secure  quick  and  complete  drainage.  Each  apartment  is  provided  with  feed  and  water-troughs. 
The  telegraph  anticipates  the  arrival  of  each  train  of  animals,  thus  enabling  the  superintendent  to  designate 
and  prepare  the  apartments  for  their  occupancy,  with  the  required  rations  of  forage  and  supply  of  Avater, 
so  that  they  are  on  their  arrival  at  once  made  comfortable  by  food  and  rest  after  their  long  journey.  This 
department  has  a capacity  for  the  comfortable  storage  of  7,000  head  of  cattle,  and  is  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  requirements,  as  hydrants,  fire-plugs,  and  hose,  in  order  to  insure  safety,  comfort,  and  cleanliness. 
The  enclosures  for  the  storage  of  sheep  occupy  the  northern  end  of  the  premises.  They  consist  of  two 
frame  structures,  350  feet  by  130  feet,  covered  with  a gravel  roof,  and  provided  with  a granite  pavement. 
These  buildings  are  divided  into  compartments  and  pens  for  wholesale  and  retail  storage,  and  have  the 
necessary  scale  enclosures.  Streets  and  alleys  divide  premises  at  convenient  distances.  Each  storage  pen 
is  provided  with  a rack  for  fodder  and  troughs  for  water.  The  entire  division  affords  capacity  for  the 
comfortable  storage  of  10,000  sheep. 

The  hog  department  is  just  east  of  the  sheep  enclosure.  Every  provision  has  been  made  to  ensure 
cleanliness  and  facilitate  the  thorough  renovation  of  this  part  of  the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  ventilation  and  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  supported  by  wrought-iron 
columns,  and  light  iron  railings  are  used  in  making  the  subdivisions.  The  wide  openings  at  the  sides 
admit  a free  current  of  air.  Another  important  feature,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  is  the  means  devised 
for  securing  thorough  drainage.  For  this  object  the  floors  are  laid  with  Belgian  blocks  grouted  in  cement, 
and  slightly  inclined  from  either  side  toward  a central  depression  along  which  fresh  water  constantly  flows, 
thus  providing  against  the  possibility  of  offensive  accumulation.  These  animals  are  also  provided  with  all 
the  comforts  of  food,  water,  &c.  This  section  of  the  yard  is  likewise  laid  out  with  streets,  lanes,  and 
passage-ways,  and  is  divided  into  large  and  small  enclosures  for  general  and  special  storage,  and  is  provide! 
with  scales  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences  for  the  accommodation  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

Centrally  located,  and  upon  one  of  the  broader  avenues,  is  the  office  and  exchange  buildiug.  This 
is  a brick  structure,  two  stories  high,  and  100  feet  long,  by  40  feet  in  breadth.  The  lower  floor  is  divided 
into  telegraph,  post,  and  business  offices.  On  market  days  this  buildiug  presents  all  the  activity  of  the 
stock  or  gold  exchange. 

Close  adjoining  the  exchange  building  is  a range  of  offices  for  the  use  of  the  dealers  in  sheep  and 
hogs.  There  is  a brick  stable  on  the  premises,  31  feet  by  115  feet,  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  horses. 

Immediately  adjoining  these  buildings  is  a covered  enclosure  for  the  accommodation  for  500  cows 
and  calves.  This  enclosure  is  also  well  paved  and  drained,  and  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  for 
watering  and  feeding  the  animals.  Large  platform  scales  for  weighing  the  stock  are  situated  at  convenient 
localities  about  the  premises. 

The  abattoirs  is  a highly  ornamental  brick  building,  with  a frontage  on  the  river  of  110  feet,  and 
running  back  195  feet.  The  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  the  base  of  the  foundation 
upon  heavy  timbers  and  concrete,  upon  which  stone  masonry  is  built  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Above 
this  the  walls  are  of  brick.  The  main  floor  (which  is  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground)  is  supported  by 
cast-iron  columns.  The  roof  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  wrought-iron  columns  which  divide  the  building 
into  a central  aisle  50  feet  in  width,  and  side  aisles  each  30  feet  in  width.  The  central  aisle  is  open  to  a 
height  of  40  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  is  covered  hy  an  arch  roof  erected  on  a new  principle  of  construction 
that  previously  has  seldom  been  used,  the  rafter  being  cut  to  the  curve  of  equilibrium  for  a uniform  load. 
The  side  aisles  have  a height  of  20  feet  to  the  square,  and  the  rafters  have  also  base  curvatures.  The 
building  is  provided  along  its  sides  with  a series  of  doors  6 feet  wide  and  15  feet  apart,  to  allow  of  the 
loading  of  the  meat  into  waggons.  Over  each  of  these  doors  is  a transom  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light. 
The  centre  aisle  has  a large  clear  window  which  can  he  opened  and  closed,  and  also  a ridge  roof  ventilation. 
The  great  essentials  of  air  and  light  are  thus  provided  for.  The  basement,  eleven  feet  in  depth,  extends  under 
the  whole  building.  The  main  and  basement  floors  are  covered  with  Philbert’s  patent  asphaltum  pavement, 
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four  inches  thick,  and  sloped  so  as  to  insure  perfect  drainage.  The  upper  or  main  floors  are  used  exclusively 
for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  immediately  adjoining  it,  is  a range  of 
pens  enclosed  by  an  iron  pipe  railing,  which  are  provided  with  gates  opening  upon  the  centre  aisle,  and 
from  thence  into  the  slaughtering  pens.  Along  the  outside  of  these  pens,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  is  the  slaughtering  floor,  which  is  laid  with  heavy  yellow-pine  planks,  and  caulked  in  the  same 
manner  as  a ship’s  deck.  Opposite  each  slaughtering  pen  are  the  apparatus  (all  of  the  most  approved 
patterns)  for  hoisting  the  carcasses,  and  a range  of  baulks  or  beams  for  the  hanging  of  the  dressed  beef. 
Each  slaughtering  division  is  provided  with  hose,  and  hot  and  cold  water  for  the  use  of  the  butchers.  Men 
are  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  butchers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  catch  the  blood  and  to  immediately  remove 
it  and  the  refuse  to  that  part  of  the  building  used  for  the  utilization  of  these  substances.  This  vast 
slaughtering  floor  has  a capacity  for  killing  and  dressing  1,200  oxen  per  day.  For  the  comfortable  heating 
of  the  building  in  winter  a range  of  steam  pipes  has  been  placed  against  the  outer  walls  between  each  of 
the  doors. 

The  basement  of  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  arranged  for  the  slaughtering  of  sheep.  A range 
of  elevated  pens  has  been  erected,  which  are  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  wire  fence  supported  by  cast-iron 
posts,  and  provided  with  a floor  of  stone  flagging.  Running  along  the  front  of  these  pens  is  a stone  table, 
with  a galvanized-iron  gutter  immediately  beneath  it,  for  the  slaughtering  of  the  sheep  and  the  gathering 
of  the  blood.  The  space  occupied  by  the  butchers  in  this  apartment  is  paved  with  cement;  it  is  open, 
roomy,  and  light,  and  lias  a capacity  for  the  slaughtering  and  hanging  up  of  the  carcasses  of  3,000  sheep. 

The  east  end  of  the  basement,  or  lower  storey  (for  at  the  end  next  to  the  river  the  floor  is  level  rvith 
the  surface  of  the  ground)  is  occupied  by  the  engine  and  boiler  room,  and  by  the  apparatus  used  for  the 
rendering  of  the  tallow  and  the  utilization  of  the  blood  and  the  other  animal  matters.  Here  are  pla  ced  the 
boilers  of  one  hundred  horse  steam  capacity,  and  an  engine  of  sixty  horse  power. 

The  most  interesting  and  novel  feature  of  the  machinery  department,  however,  is  the  apparatus  for 
rendering  tallow  and  utilizing  refuse.  Placed  upon  pillars  are  two  horizontal  cylindrical  tanks  or  boilers 
5 feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  long.  These  tanks  have  each  three  16-inch  openings  or  manholes,  two  in  the 
upper,  and  one  in  the  lower  side.  They  are  elevated  so  that  the  upper  openings  in  each  of  these  tanks  are 
on  the  level  of  the  upper  or  cattle  slaughtering  floors. 

In  each  of  these  tanks  there  is  a shaft  provided  with  radial  arms  and  a broad  bar  running  along 
the  inner  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  shaft  passes  through  the  end  of  the  tank,  and  is  provided  with  a 
stuffing-box,  and  at  the  end  with  a gear-wheel,  which  is  connected  by  a shaft,  belt,  and  pinions  with  the 
engine.  The  tanks  are  jacketted  or  surrounded  with  a steam  space  of  three  inches  in  width.  As  soon  as 
the  slaughtering  is  finished  each  day,  the  rough  fat  is  carried  in  trucks  and  placed  in  one  of  these  tanks  ; 
steam  is  then  passed  into  the  surrounding  space,  and  in  four  hours  the  tallow  is  rendered  from  the  tissue. 
Water  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  melted  tallow  elevated  and  passed  through  a 
dome  in  the  top,  and  from  thence  through  a pipe,  and  carried  some  fifty  feet  into  the  centre  of  the  basement 
to  the  necessary  vat,  from  whence,  after  settling  and  cooling  sufficiently,  it  is  run  into  casks  or  commercial 
packages.  In  the  pipe  used  for  decanting  the  tallow  there  is  a glass  section  that  brings  to  the  view  of 
the  person  in  charge  the  exact  condition  of  the  material  passing  over,  thus  enabling  him  to  determine  the 
moment  of  the  displacement  of  the  tallow.  When  all  of  this  product  is  discharged,  the  water  is  drawn  out 
from  the  tank  through  the  large  pipe  at  the  base,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the 
water  is  run  off  the  refuse  of  the  slaughtering  floor  is  put  into  the  tank  and  subjected  to  the  rendering 
process,  and  all  the  fatty  matter  extracted  therefrom  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  The  water  is  then  run 
off,  and  the  blood  accumulated  during  the  day  is  put  into  the  vessel  with  the  refuse  resulting  from  the  two 
rendering  processes  ; the  tank  is  closed  up,  steam  turned  into  the  jacket,  the  shaft  and  arms  put  into  motion, 
and  the  process  of  drying  commenced.  The  steam  generated  by  the  heated  walls  passes  from  the  tank 
through  a four-inch  pipe  and  is  delivered  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  thus  thoroughly  condensed  and 
rendered  harmless. 

The  animal  matter  is  thus  dried,  and  by  the  constant  heating  of  the  revolving  arms  rendered 
pulverulent.  As  it  is  poured  out  of  the  apparatus  it  has  the  consistency,  dryness,  and  appearance  of 
ground  coffee,  and,  strange  to  say,  these  several  operations  are  performed  with  this  machine  without  a 
breath  of  odour,  and  without  any  of  the  noxious  emanations  that  have  always  accompanied  these  operations, 
thus  rendering  the  tallow  and  turning  the  residuum  known  as  scraps,  together  with  the  blood,  into  a useful 
and  profitable  product,  without  offence.  This  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Craven,  of  Jersey 
City,  who  has  given  his  atteution,  since  the  war,  to  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  slaughtering 
establishments,  and  the  utilization  of  animal  matter. 


APPENDIX  V. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RULES  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Slaughter-Houses. 

213.  All  slaughter-houses  located  within  the  city  not  having  the  floors  paved  with  asphalt  or  some 
other  impervious  material,  properly  sloped  to  a well-trapped  and  permanently-grated  iulet  having  a direct 
communication  with  the  sewer;  or  not  having  the  walls  covered  to  a height  of  7 feet  with  smooth  impervious 
material ;»  or  not  having  graded,  paved,  and  well-drained  yards , or  that  are  unprovided  with  adequate  water 
supply,  and  a suitable  arrangement  of  hose  or  pipes  to  enable  the  walls,  floors,  and  yard  to  be  effectually 
washed;  or  not  having  the  floors  and  walls  of  apartments  in  which  animals  are  hept  previously  to  slaughter- 
ing, likewise  covered  with  asphalt,  or  some  other  impervious  material;  or  not  being  ventilated  by  openings 
on  to  the  public  ways  or  other  places,  or  by  the  roof,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nuisances  prejudicial  to 
public  health;  and  the  owners,  agents,  or  occupiers  shall  be  required  to  abate  such  nuisances  within  ten 
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clays  from  the  date  of  notice.  Should  this  not  be  done  the  health  officer  is  hereby  directed  to  effect  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance  at  the  exjiense  of  the  owner,  and  to  prosecute  the  parties  for  the  penalty  of 
maintaining  a nuisance. 

214.  No  blood  pit,  dung  pit,  offal  pit,  or  privy  well  shall  remain  or  be  constructed  within  anj 
slaughter-house. 

Any  one  offending  against  this  rule  shall  be  guilty  of  creating  and  maintaining  a nuisance  prejudicial 
to  public  health,  and  shall  be  required  to  remove  the  nuisance  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  notice. 
Should  this  not  be  done,  the  health  officer  is  hereby  directed  to  effect  the  removal  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  and  to  prosecute  the  parties  for  the  penalty  of  maintaining  a nuisance. 

215.  The  owners,  agents,  or  occupiers  of  all  slaughter-houses  located  within  the  city,  except  those 
in  rural  portions  thereof,  are  required  to  provide  movable  receptacles,  with  tightly-fitting  covers,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  conveying  away  blood,  offal,  filth,  and  other  offensive  matter,  and  these  matters 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  receptacles  immediately  after  the  slaughtering,  and  removed  with  all  fat,  hides, 
skins,  tripe,  and  bones,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  7 p.m.  and  7 a.m.  during  quarantine  season,  and  at  least 
twice  a week,  between  G p.m.  and  8 a.m.  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year.  No  blood  and  offal  shall  be 
permitted  to  flow  into  the  sewer.  Any  one  violating  these  regulations  shall  be  prosecuted  for  the  penalty 
of  maintaining  a nuisance  prejudicial  to  public  health. 

Regulations  for  Bone-boiling  Establishments  and  Depositories  of  Dead  Animals. 

220a.  No  bone-boiling  establishment,  or  depository  of  dead  animals,  shall  be  kept  or  erected  within 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  without  a permit  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  for  each  permit  »o 
granted  a charge  of  ten  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  made,  but  no  permit  shall  be  granted  for  any  bone- 
boiling establishment,  or  compost  manufactory,  or  depository  of  dead  animals,  within  the  First,  Twenty- 
fourth,  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  and  Thirtieth  Wards,  which  are  prohibited  by  Acts  of  Assembly. 

b.  No  permit  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  or  persons  to  carry  on  the  business  of  boiling  bones 
and  dead  animals,  until  after  a careful  inspection  of  the  locality,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  the  plans  for 
conducting  the  business,  and  the  approval  of  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

c.  No  bone-boiling  establishments  and  depositories  of  dead  animals  shall  be  kept  or  erected  in  or 
near  to  a thickly-inhabited  neighbourhood. 

d.  The  floors  of  all  bone-boiling  establishments,  and  depositories  of  dead  animals,  shall  be  paved 
with  asphalt,  or  with  brick  or  stone  well  laid  in  cement,  or  with  some  other  impervious  material,  and  shall 
be  well  drained.  All  such  establishments  shall  have  an  adequate  water  supply,  and  a proper  arrangement 
of  hose  or  pipes,  as  will  enable  thorough  cleanliness  to  be  maintained. 

e.  The  boiling  of  bones  and  dead  animals,  &c.,  shall  be  conducted  in  steam-tight  kettles,  boilers,  or 
cauldrons,  from  which  the  foul  vapors  shall  first  be  conducted  through  scrubbers  or  condensers,  and  then 
into  the  back  part  of  the  ashpit  of  the  furnace  fire  to  be  consumed,  or  by  other  apparatus  equally  efficient 
in  preventing  or  counteracting  the  offensive  effluvia. 

f.  When  bones  are  being  dried  after  boiling  they  shall  be  placed  in  a close  chamber  through  which 
shall  be  passed,  by  means  of  pipes,  large  volumes  of  fresh  air,  the  outlet-pipe  terminating  in  the  fire-pit. 

g.  All  proprietors  of  bone-boiling  establishments  not  having  permits  to  carry  on  the  business,  and 
violating  these  regulations,  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  “ for  every  such  offence,  and  for  each  months’ 
continuance  of  the  same  after  notice, ” and  also  be  liable  to  indictment  at  common  law  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a nuisance. 

h.  The  Permit  Clerk  shall  have  provided  a book  in  which  to  enter  the  names  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  boiling  bones,  and  having  depositories  of  dead  animals  ; also,  the  location  of 
works  and  appliances  as  reported  by  the  medical  inspector,  whether  licensed  or  not,  the  number  and  date  of 
permit,  and  remarks. 

206.  The  business  of  bone  and  horse  boiling  shall  not  be  allowed,  except  in  sparsely  settled  rural 
districts,  subject  always  to  the  judgment  of  this  board ; and  under  no  circumstance  shall  it  be  allowed, 
unless  conducted  under  cover,  the  building  to  be  provided  with  smoke  consumers,  and  a due  regard  be  had 
to  cleanliness  in  the  disposition  of  the  offal. 

207.  That  the  keeping  of  hogs  (fed  upon  garbage  or  other  offal)  iu  large  numbers,  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  a nuisance  prejudicial  to  public  health,  and  that  the  same  be  and  is  hereby 
prohibited  except  in  certain  defined  districts  : 

Provided,  however,  that  in  other  rural  sections  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  persons 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land  may  be  permitted  to  keep  a few  hogs  for  their  own  use,  if  not  fed  upon 
garbage  or  other  offal,  and  are  kept  in  such  condition  as  not  to  create  a nuisance : 

And  provided  that  the  owners  thereof  shall  register  their  names  and  the  location  of  premises 
whereon  hogs  are  kept  with  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health.  That  whenever  a complaint  is 
made  of  a nuisance  existing  by  reason  of  the  keeping  of  hogs  within  the  boundaries  where  they  are 
permitted  to  be  kept,  the  complaint  shall  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  who  shall  cause 
an  examination  to  be  made,  and  he  shall  report  all  the  facts,  iu  writing,  to  the  board  for  its  action. 


APPENDIX  W. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  RELATING 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Order  No.  1587.  * 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  establish  or  maintain  any  slaughter-house,  slaughter  cattle,  hogs,  calves, 
sheep,  or  any  other  kind  of  animals;  pursue,  maintain,  or  carry  on  any  other  business  or  occupation  offen- 
sive to  the  senses,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  or  comfort,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  except  within  that  tract  of  land  described  as  follows: — Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the 
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easterly  line  of  Kentucky  street  with  the  south-westerly  line  of  First  avenue;  thence  south-easterly  along 
the  south-westerly  line  of  First  avenue  to  the  north-westerly  line  of  1 street;  thence  south-westerly  along 
the  north-westerly  line  of  1 street  to  the  south-westerly  line  of  Seventh  avenue;  thence  north-westerly 
along  the  south-westerly  line  of  Seventh  avenue  to  the  south-easterly  line  of  Railroad  avenue;  thence 
north-easterly  along  the  south-easterly  line  of  Railroad  avenue  to  Kentucky  street;  thence  northerly  along 
the  easterly  line  of  Kentucky  street  to  the  south-westerly  line  of  First  avenue  and  place  of  commencement. 

Within  the  tract  of  land  last  aforesaid  no  person  shall  keep  any  number  of  hogs  or  other  animals  iu 
such  a manner  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  senses  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  or  comfort. 

No  person  shall  render  tallow  within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  except 
within  the  tract  of  land  bounded  and  described  as  follows: — Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  tho  easterly 
line  of  Kentucky  street  and  the  south-westerly  line  of  First  avenue;  thence  south-easterly  along  the  line  of 
First  avenue  to  1 street;  thence  south-westerly  along  the  north-westerly  line  of  1 street  to  the  bay  shore; 
thence  westerly  along  the  bay  shore  to  the  south-easterly  line  of  the  Railroad  avenue;  thence  north-easterly 
along  the  south-easterly  line  of  Railroad  avenue  to  Kentucky  street;  thence  northerly  along  the  easterly  line 
of  Kentucky  street  to  First  avenue  and  place  of  commencement. 

Order  1601. 

GENERATING  OF  UNWHOLESOME  ODOURS. 

Section  20. — The  rendering,  heating,  or  steaming  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  product  or  substance 
generating  noisome  or  unwholesome  odours  or  gaseous  vapours  shall  be  conducted  in  steam-tight  kettles, 
tanks,  or  boilers;  and  such  method  adopted  as  shall  entirely  condense,  decompose,  deodorize,  or  destroy  the 
odours,  vapours,  or  gaseous  products.  And  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  burn  upon  his  premises,  street, 
alley,  or  other  places,  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance  which  will  create  noisome  or  unwholesome 
odours. 


APPENDIX  X. 


NOXIOUS  TRADES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Health  Department, 

New  York,  24th  July,  1888. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Syme,  Secretary  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  Melbourne. 

Sir, 

His  Honour  the  Mayor  of  New  York  has  transmitted  to  me  your  letter  of  28th  May,  asking  for 
certain  information  relative  to  the  rules  enforced  in  this  city  for  the  regulation  of  abattoirs,  offensive  trades, 
&c.,  also  the  manner  of  dealing  with  such  nuisances,  and  what  are  required  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

The  rules  of  this  department  relating  to  these  and  nearly  all  other  subjects  affecting  the  public 
health  are  summarized  in  its  Sanitary  Code,  a copy  of  which  I have  pleasure  in  sending  you. 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code  constitutes  our  work  in  general,  and  its  several  pro- 
visions will,  I think,  answer  all  your  inquiries  as  to  construction  and  management. 

I regret  to  say  that  the  business  of  slaughtering  animals  in  this  city  is,  unfortunately,  iu  close 
proximity  to  a populous  neighbourhood.  Some  years  ago  a place  on  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of  an 
apparently  impassable  bluff,  was  selected;  and  there,  by  permission  of  the  board  of  health,  the  principal 
slaughter-house  interest  of  the  city  was  centered.  There  were,  at  that  time,  no  residences  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Since  then,  however,  they  have  been  built  so  solidly  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  that,  as  a 
consequence,  the  odours,  and  even  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys,  of  these  establishments  give  great  annoy- 
ance to  citizens.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  land  was  bought  cheaply,  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  many  slaughter-houses  and  abattoirs,  and  that  the  principal  complaint 
now  comes  from  those  who,  having  bought  this  cheap  land,  desire  to  see  it  appreciate  rapidly  in  value.  The 
evil,  however,  is  one  which  will  in  time  correct  itself.  The  business  is  gradually  going  up  in  New  Lork 
City,  from  the  competition  of  refrigerated  meats  sent  from  the  west,  and  in  a few  years  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
considerable  business  in  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  will  be  found  in  New  York. 

Our  manner  of  dealing  with  the  rendering  of  offal,  the  drying  of  blood,  &c.,  is,  in  my  judgment,  tho 
only  way  in  which  satisfactory  results  can  be  reached.  We  decline,  in  any  case,  to  prescribe  how  these 
materials  shall  be  treated,  or  what  apparatus  shall  be  used;  but  we  notify  the  persons  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, who  have  to  work  under  permits  of  this  department,  that  their  business  must  be  conducted  without 
nuisance  of  any  kiud,  and  that,  if  this  is  impossible,  we  will  promptly  revoke  their  permits.  I his  leaves  it  to 
the  persons  interested  to  find  the  method;  and,  as  a rule,  they  do  it  better  than  we  could  do  it  for  them.  My 
experience  in  public  sanitary  work  leads  mo  to  believe  that  the  moment  a department  prescribes  a rule  or 
method  of  procedure  it  relieves  those  upon  whom  the  order  bears  from  a very  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
that  would  otherwise  rest  upon  them,  since  a perfunctory  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  requirements 
seems  to  be  about  all  that  can  be  secured.  Our  method  is  the  broader  one  of  saying  to  the  person  engaged 
in  this  business — “ Do  it  in  your  own  way,  and  provide  what  apparatus  you  see  tit;  but  your  place  will  be 
watched,  and,  on  the  first  well-founded  complaint  that  it  is  a public  nuisance  or  a source  of  annoyance  or 
danger,  we  will  cancel  your  permit;  and  if  you  work  without  it,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  penalties  prescribed 
by  law.'"’  The  result  is  that  there  are  but  two  establishments  in  New  York  which  treat  organic  refuse. 
Both  are  models  in  their  way,  and  are  as  free  from  offence  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  such  establishments. 
All  that  cannot  be  treated  in  these  establishments  is  removed,  by  the  offal  contractor,  to  his  works  remote 
from  the  city. 

Respectfully, 

JAMES  C.  BAYLES,  President. 
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San  Francisco,  3rd  August,  1880. 

To  the  Secretary,  Royal  Sauitary  Commission,  Melbourne. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry,  I would  say — 1st,  we  have  no  municipal  or  official  abattoir  in 
this  city;  the  slaughter-houses  all  belong  to  private  parties;  they  are  located  in  a group  in  a distant 
suburb,  and  are  built  on  piles  over  a reach  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  matter  of  drainage,  dealing 
with  offal,  &c.,  the  proprietors  follow  their  own  sweet  will,  by  dumping  the  same  into  the  bay.  I send  you 
by  this  mail  a copy  of  the  health  and  quarantine  laws  of  this  city,  which  will  answer  your  questions  as  to 
how  we  prevent  nuisances  from  noxious  trades,  and  how  we  dispose  of  the  excreta  and  refuse  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  city  is  sewered,  and  the  dwellings  connect  with  the  sewers.  Where,  as  in  the  suburbs,  there 
are  no  sewers,  there  are  cesspools,  which  are  emptied  at  prescribed  times  by  the  apparatus  of  the  “ Odourless 
Excavating  Co.,”  which  cleans  them  effectively,  without  offence  to  the  community. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  POND, 

Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 

per  A.  J.  Moulder,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  Z. 


ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  BY  ARTHUR  G.  KENWAY  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
NOXIOUS  WASTE  LIQUORS  FROM  ABATTOIRS. 

A successful  process  must  be  simple,  rapid,  and  cheap,  and  produce  a saleable  manure. 

1.  For  towns  or  thickly-populated  neighbourhoods  a precipitation  process  is  the  best.  Four  gallons 
of  a saturated  solution  of  alum  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  liquor  answers  well.  When  well  stirred,  the 
mixture  should  be  run  iuto  a conical  settling-vat,  having  small  observation  glasses  let  into  its  side,  and  with 
taps  at  various  levels  for  decanting  the  clear  liquid.  This  is  then  to  be  run  through  a bed  of  coal  ashes, 
from  which  it  will  emerge  colourless  and  innocuous.  The  mud  left  in  the  vat  can  be  desiccated  or,  more 
profitably,  mixed  with  dry  coal  ashes,  and  then  forms  a convenient  manure.  If  the  liquid  manure  from 
sheeps’  paunches  were  desiccated,  and  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  it  would  form  a high-class  manure, 
provided  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  the  germs  of  noxious  weed  seeds  which  this 
material  contains. 

2.  For  country  districts,  the  waste  liquor  can  be  utilized  to  irrigate  the  soil,  by  distributing  it  in  a 
diluted  form  over  the  ground  from  watering-carts  ; or  the  concentrated  soup  could  be  mixed  with  coal 
ashes,  and  the  water  that  drains  away  distributed  over  the  land,  the  ashes  forming  a valuable  manure  when 
dried.  If  dried  by  spreading  in  a thin  layer  on  a covered  floor,  no  nuisance  would  arise.  These  simple 
processes  are  applicable  to  the  waste  liquors  from  all  noxious  trades,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  any  nuisance  in  connexion  therewith. 


APPENDIX  Ai. 


AMERICAN  CHILLED  MEAT. 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  for  Agriculture. 

The  Hon.  Jas.  D.  Porter,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir, — Your  favour  of  the  2nd  ultimo,  enclosing  a despatch  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Griffin,  U.S.  Consul  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  requesting  information  relating  to  the  subject  of  “ Chilled  Meat,”  which  had  been  requested  by  the  Premier  of  that  colony, 
was  duly  received.  The  information  desired  occasioned  considerable  correspondence  with  parties  engaged  in  the  dressed  meat 
business,  and  this  raus4^  be  my  apology  for  any  apparent  delay  in  replying  to  your  request.  In  the  following  pages  and  accom- 
panying enclosures,  I WQ]  be  found  the  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Griffin 

The  Dressed  Meat  Traffic. 

1.  By  whom  is  the  dressed  meat  traffic  conducted,  and  how? — The  dressed  meat  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  conducted 
almost  exclusively  by  firms  employing  large  amounts  of  capital  and  many  men  in  the  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  slaughtering  is  done  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Omaha,  Nebraska;  St.  Louis,  Missouri ; and  Chicago,  Illinois. 
(These  places  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  miles  from  the  seaboard  and  eastern  markets.)  All  of  these  places  are  centres  to  which  the 
live  stock  of  the  western  and  middle  states  are  sent  for  sale.  The  slaughter-houses  are,  in  nearly  every  instance,  near  the  stock- 
yards  in  which  the  animals  to  be  slaughtered  are  received  from  the  railroads,  and  are  fed,  watered,  and  sold,  or  shipped  to  other 
markets.  Firms  engaged  in  the  dressed  meat  traffic  employ  professional  buyers,  who  receive  liberal  salaries  for  their  services, 
because  of  their  ability  to  judge  accurately  of  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  animals  offered  for  sale.  In  all  cases  the  cattle  or 
sheep  are  weighed  after  purchase,  the  price  per  cent,  having  been  first  agreed  upon  by  the  purchasers  and  sellers.  The  scales 
are  so  arranged  that  from  50  to  80  cattle  may  be  weighed  together  upon  the  platform. 

Within  the  last  two  years  an  abattoir  has  been  established  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  Dakota  (1,500 
miles  from  Rolton),  for  the  purpose  of  killing  cattle  grazed  and  fattened  on  the  range  near  the  abattoir,  and  of  sending  the  beef 
from  such  cattle  in  refrigerator  cars  or  vans  to  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent. 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  States  is  it  carried  on  ? — Chiefly  Eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  At  Kansas  City 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  received  from  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri.  At  Omaha  live  stock  from  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  are  received.  The  stock  so 
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received  is  either  sold  to  resident  buyers,  who  slaughter  in  houses  in  the  towns  named,  or  who  ship  to  other  markets  further  east, 
or  the  animals  are  forwarded  to  those  other  markets  without  having  been  sold.  Agents  of  the  refrigerator  car  companies  arc 
called  upon  to  furnish  cars  for  a large  number  of  western  points,  some  of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  range  country  where  grass-fed 
cattle  are  cheap  and  abundant.  Cattle  that  could  not  endure  the  hardships  of  transportation  “ on  the  hoof  ” can  be  shipped  in 
refrigerator  cars  with  profit. 

3.  Is  the  business  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  all  the  year  round,  or  more  at  one  season  than  another,  and  if  it  varies, 
why  ?— This  business  is  carried  on  throughout  every  month,  and  the  traffic  is  extending  each  year  into  more  distant  parts  ; the 
extent  of  the  trade  depending  largely  upon  the  available  supply  of  cattle  and  not  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather,  for  heat  or 
cold  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  volume  of  the  business.  In  the  winter  here  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  meat  shall  be 
kept  from  freezing  as  it  is  that  it  shall  be  protected  from  the  effects  of  the  heat  in  the  summer.  The  receipts  of  dressed  beef  at 
New  York  City  may  be  taken  as  showing  fairly  the  volume  of  the  traffic  month  by  month  throughout  the  year,  therefore  the 
subjoined  statement  has  been  prepared.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  in  dressed  meat  has  its  origin  in  Chicago,  another 
statement  has  been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  tons  of  2,000  pounds  sent  to  the  eastern  markets  by  Chicago  houses.  That 
question  (No.  18),  “ What  proportion  does  the  dead  meat  trade  now  bear  to  the  fat  stock  trade  ?”  may  be  answered  at  the  same 
time  in  convenient  form.  1 have  included  in  that  table  shipments  of  cattle  from  Chicago  to  the  same  eastern  market  for  the  same 
years  : — 


Statement  of  Tons  of  Dressed  Beef  received  at  New  York  between  January  1,  1882,  and  December  31,  1885— by  months. 


Months. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Average. 

January 

* 

1,201 

1,913 

3,643 

2,252 

February 

1,555 

1,846 

3,246 

2,216 

March 

1,590 

1,937 

3,564 

2,364 

April 

1,311 

1,960 

4,593 

2,621 

May  ... 

769 

3,176 

4,237 

2,727 

June... 

748 

3,122 

4,074 

2,648 

July... 

929 

3,024 

4,050 

2,665 

August 

1,321 

3,187 

4,577 

3,028 

September 

1,670 

3,526 

5,392 

3,529 

October 

1,783 

3,941 

5,638 

3,787 

November 

1,283 

1,569 

3,555 

4,953 

3,770 

December 

1,400 

1,919 

3,769 

5,377 

4,155 

Total  ... 

2,G83 

16,365 

34,956 

53,344 

36,824 

In  July  of  each  year,  cattle  from  Texas  and  the  plains  of  the  south-west  generally  begin  to  reach  the  great  live  stock  markets 
named  above.  The  arrivals  generally  increase  in  number  until  they  are  joined  in  August,  and  later  by  cattle  from  the  ranges  of 
the  States  and  territories  further  north.  The  receipts  of  the  plains  cattle  continue  until  December,  at  which  time  the  supply  from 
the  plains  ceases  ; but  its  place  is  at  once  occupied  in  the  market  by  the  stock  which  has  fattened  on  the  grass  of  the  pastures  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Comioarative  Statement. 


Shipments  of  Cattle  and  Dressed  Beef  during  Calendar  Years  1880-85,  inclusive,  from  Chicago. 

Tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


Dsstination. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

New  York  City — 
Cattle 

222,262 

265,367 

257,281 

238,828 

191,736 

182,199 

Beef 

114 

3,812 

23,160 

32,722 

45,112 

Boston — 

Cattle 

81,914 

96,222 

56,391 

75,689 

54,845 

39,931 

Beef 

9,860 

14,405 

18,683 

29,139 

29,644 

37,724 

Philadelphia— 

Cattle 

19,280 

30,403 

36,137 

20,225 

15,759 

23,235 

Beef 

475 

9,033 

14,299 

22,825 

Baltimore — 

Cattle 

4,053 

3,807 

5,085 

8,167 

8,211 

6,916 

Beef 

1,393 

4,160 

4,208 

7,676 

New  England  States — 

Cattle 

45,145 

12,021 

146 

1,003 

1,151 

2,587 

Beef 

20,845 

29,227 

38,672 

52,936 

53,066 

60,252 

New  York  State — 

Cattle 

39,632 

22,908 

21,778 

14,491 

16,995 

7,262 

Beef 

18 

907 

16,605 

24,552 

25,506 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware — 

Cattle 

1,560 

1,017 

1,664 

1,558 

584 

199 

Beef 

630 

6,237 

10,619 

14,041 

Pennsylvania — 

18,590 

15,863 

Cattle 

1,050 

1,283 

2,584 

3,838 

Beef  

370 

5,893 

8,746 

9,438 

Maryland  and  South — 

4,539 

2,830 

Cattle 

1,308 

572 

2,594 

8,415 

Beef 

878 

2,557 

5,545 

7,701 

Eastern  Canada — 

Beef 

... 

1,592 

1,359 

Cattle 

416,204 

433,  (iOO 

383,660 

372,214 

310,410 

281,022 

Beef... 

30,819 

43,774 

65,775 

149,640 

184,993 

231,634 



4.  Do  those  engaged  in  it  carry  on  the  trade  on  their  own  account  as  dealers  in  stock  or  in  meat  or  as  agents  for  others?  If 
as  agents,  on  what  terms? — This  trade  is  in  the  control  of  firms  using  their  own  capital,  owning  the  slaughter-houses,  and  in  some 
cases  the  refrigerator  cars  used  in  the  business.  These  firms  buy,  kill,  transpoit,  and  in  some  cases  even  retail  their  meat  to  the 
consumers.  At  the  termini  they  have  built  and  own  cold  storage  rooms  for  their  own  uses,  and  are  in  almost  every  way  inde- 
pendent of  all  outside  dealers  or  agents,  so  far  as  concerns  the  buying  of  cattle  in  the  west,  the  selling  to  the  actual  consumers  in 
the  east,  and  all  intermediate  transactions  necessary  to  the  business,  except  the  hauling  of  the  lefrigerator  ears  over  the  railways. 
I do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  firms  in  the  business  do  sell  large  quantities  of  their  meat  to  the  consumers,  for  they 
do  not  ; but  they  are  able  to  do  so  at  any  time.  They  do  not  carry  on  any  pait  of  the  business  as  agents  for  others. 

5.  How  are  the  stock  awaiting  slaughter  kept? — Beeves  and  sheep  are  bought  from  day4 5 * 7  to  day  at  the  stockyards  named 
above  ; the  supply  is  scarcely  ever  below  the  needs  of  the  shippers  of  dressed  beef  or  mutton,  therefore,  there  is  never  any  need 
of  keeping  a supply  on  hand  for  the  next  coming  day.  On  arrival  in  the  stockyards,  usually  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
the  stock  receives  hay;  after  eating  the  hay  they  receive  water  in  practically  unlimited  quantities.  They  are  then,  if  sold, 
weighed  and  delivered  to  the  buyer.  His  assistants  drive  the  stock  to  the  slaughter-houses  near,  and  there  they  are  killed,  very 
often  almost  immediately  after  arrival  at  the  slaughter-houses. 

0.  Describe  the  yards,  slaughter-houses,  and  appurtenances,  sending  plans  and  lithographs  where, procurable.-  I he  stock- 
yards  of  Chicago  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  may  be  considered  representative  yards ; but  they  are  perhaps  less  perfectly 
planned  than  are  those  built  at  a comparatively  recent  date  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  latter  are  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the 

Kaw  River,  to  which  the  drainage  of  the  yards  flow  freely  through  the  sewers  of  ample  size.  These  sewers  underlie  nearh  every 
street  in  the  yard,  as  their  branches  underlie  nearly  every  alley.  The  area  covered  by  the  yards  is  divided  by  streets  and  allejs 
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into  blocks  as  nearly  square  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits.  The  blocks  are  subdivided  into  pens  of  various  sizes  by  fences 
made  of  strong  cedar  posts  deeply  planted  in  the  earth,  and  of  pine  planks  2 inches  thick  firmly  nailed  to  the  posts.  The  planks 
are  G inches  wide,  and  are  surmounted  by  a broad  plank  2 inches  thick  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  fences  includ- 
ing the  tops  of  the  many  gates.  This  broad  plank  thus  affords  a continuous  walk  from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  any 
other  part,  high  above  the  ground.  At  frequent  intervals  elevated  bridges  span  the  streets  and  alleys,  that  there  may 
be  no  necessity  for  descending  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  To  each  block  a letter  is  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others, 
as  block  “A,”  &c.  To  each  pen  in  a block  a number  is  given.  When  a lot  of  stock  is  put  into  a pen  a record  is  made 
on  the  books  of  the  company  operating  the  yards,  as  for  illustration,  if  a car  load  of  cattle  was  received  for  John  Doe,  the 
record  would  read : “ 16  cattle,  John  Doe,  lot  34,  block  U-.”  At  convenient  places  in  the  yards  scales  arc  placed  for  weighing  the 
stock.  These  scales  are  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  are  each  covered  by  a substantially  built  house.  Of  their  capacity 
something  has  been  said  above.  The  pens  are  floored  with  pine  planks  4 inches  thick,  resting  on  other  planks  of  like  description. 
The  latter  rests  in  turn  upon  their  edges  upon  planks  lying  upon  the  ground.  In  places  where  the  pens  are  not  so  floored,  they  are 
paved  or  macadamized.  For  cattle-pens  no  roof*  are  provided,  but  pens  for  sheltering  hogs  and  sheep  are  roofed.  In  every  pen 
is  a water-trough  of  ample  size,  filled,  when  desired,  from  cocks  in  pipes  connecting  with  a water-tank.  In  Chicago  the  water- 
supply  is  taken  from  a stand-pipe,  100  feet  in  height  and  7 feet  in  diameter.  This  pipe  is  filled  by  engines  driving  strong  pumps, 
taking  their  supply  from  artesian  wells,  some  1,200  to  1,300  feet  deep.  The  stock-yards  of  Chicago  cover  3G0  acres.  The  slaughter- 
houses are  of  brick.  From  the  stock-pens  at  one  side  of  the  houses,  an  inclined  plane,  7 or  8 feet  wide,  extends  to  the  height  of 
the  second  floor.  Between  the  side  of  the  building  and  the  drive-way  mentioned  is  a row  of  pens,  each  8 feet  long  and  4 feet  wide. 
Each  of  these  pens  connects  by  a strong  door  with  the  drive-way,  and  at  the  other  end  is  another  door  covered  by  a plate  of  iron, 
through  which  door  access  can  be  had  to  the  interior  of  the  slaughter-house.  In  the  operation  of  the  business  cattle  are  driven  up 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  level  drive-way,  and  a gate  closes  behind  them.  The  gates  of  the  small  pens  are  open,  and  the  cattle 
naturally  enter  to  escape  the  crowd  and  the  shouting  drivers  behind.  Only  one  animal,  or  at  the  most  two  small  beasts,  can  enter 
one  of  these  pens  at  a time.  The  door  is  closed  behind  the  animal,  and  it  finds  itself  imprisoned  in  a space  so  small  that  it  cannot 
turn  itself  around,  but  must  stand  with  its  nose  close  to  the  ironclad  door,  beyond  which  are  the  butchers.  Over  the  heads  of  the 
beast  awaiting  death  i*  a running  board  or  walk  1 foot  wide.  Along  this  goes  a man  armed  with  a rifle  carrying  a ball  44 TOO  calibre, 
or  with  a piece  of  iron  pipe  5-inch  in  diameter,  in  the  end  of  which  a lance-shaped  point  has  been  fastened.  With  the  rifle  placed 
within  a few  inches  of  the  head  of  the  animal  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and  the  heavy  ball  tears  its  way  through  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  brain,  or  if  the  lance  is  used,  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  by  its  sharp  edge  ; either  way  causes  instant  death.  The  ironclad 
door  is  raised  when  the  butchers  within  are  ready,  and  a chain  is  passed  around  the  horns  of  the  beast.  This  chain  is  operated  by 
a steam  engine,  and  quickly  drags  the  bullock  into  the  dressing-room,  whore  it  lies  upon  a floor  sloping  slightly  toward  a gutter 
through  which  runs  a stream  of  water,  carrying  away  all  the  blood  and  offal  that  is  not  saved  in  the  operations  of  slaughtering. 
When  the  throat  of  the  bullock  is  cut,  the  blood  is  caught  in  shallow  pans  and  saved.  The  skin  is  quickly  stripped  from  the  warm 
carcass,  which  is  then  hoisted  by  steam  machinery,  split  along  the  backbone,  and  the  sides,  hanging  by  hook3  depending  from 
wheels  running  up  a suspended  rail  of  iron,  are  pushed  in  the  cooling-room,  there  to  hang  until  their  temperature  shall  have  fallen 
to  that  of  the  outer  air.  The  sides  are  then  taken  to  the  chill-rooms  to  be  kept  until  they  shall  be  ready  and  wanted  for 
shipment. 

7.  What  is  the  cost  of  slaughtering  the  stock  ? — No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  query  No.  7,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
elements  enter  into  the  cost  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  not  having  access  to  the  books  of  the  slaughterers  to  arrive  at  it. 
The  cost  varies,  being  less  in  some  houses  having  the  best  appliances  and  superior  management  than  it  is  in  smaller  or  less 
completely  appointed  establishments,  or  large  ones  not  so  nicely  managed  as  others.  Those  engaged  in  the  business  naturally 
object  to  telling  what  the  cost  is  of  their  operations. 

8.  Are  beasts  slaughtered  at  a price  for  their  owners, — if  so,  at  what  rate? — As  a rule,  animals  are  not  so  slaughtered.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  those  who  have  recently  started  slaughtering  establishments  in  the  plain  country  of  the 
west  to  slaughter  for  any  and  all  who  may  bring  them  a carload  or  more  at  a time  for  that  purpose. 

9.  Are  fat,  tongues,  or  the  offal  taken  by  slaughterers  as  part  payment  for  their  work  ? — This  query  is  answered  by  the 
reply  to  No.  8. 

10.  Describe  the  chill-rooms, — how  they  are  built,  and  of  what  material? — Chill-rooms  are  prepared  by  making  next  to 
their  walls,  a dead  air-space,  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  rooms  racks  or  cribs  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  room 
to  that  of  the  room  next  above.  These  cribs  are  filled  from  time  to  time  with  ice,  traps  in  the  floor  above  being  opened  for  that 
purpose.  Means  for  ventilation  are  provided  at  the  top  of  the  chill-room.  In  most  chill-rooms,  and  in  cold  storage  houses  in  the 
north,  naturally-formed  ice  is  used  ; but  in  the  cold  storage  houses  in  the  south  artificial  means  are  used  for  reducing  the 
temperature.  They  are  of  brick  or  of  wood. 

11.  Describe  the  cooling  machinery,  and  state  which  is  the  best? — Without  personal  experience  of  the  workings  of  the 
different  kinds  of  refrigerating  machinery,  I would  not  be  competent  to  decide  as  to  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose*  of 
the  dressed  beef  business. 

12.  What  are  the  modes,  extent,  and  cost  of  cooling  meats  per  pound  or  per  carcass  ? — Without  knowing  the  cost  of  ice,  of 
coal,  or  other  fuel,  and  the  other  elements  of  cost,  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question  quoted,  and  the  operators  are  as 
reluctant  about  answering  this  as  they  are  about  answering  other  queries  a*  to  the  cost  of  the  several  operations  necessary  to  their 
business.  The  cost  of  the  operation  may  be  ascertained  approximately  from  the  statements  of  the  makers  of  cooling  machines  in 
the  circulars  sent  herewith. 

13.  Describe  the  van  by  which  the  meat  is  carried  by  rail,  the  mode  of  sending  it,  and  give  full  details  as  to  how  cold  i» 
provided  on  the  way  where  necessary  and  the  cost  ? — Several  different  cars  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fresh  meats  long 
distances  by  rail ; of  these  the  oldest  in  use  is  that  invented  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chandler.  Since  that  gentleman 
put  the  first  refrigerator  car  into  service  hundreds  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  the  United  States  for  devices  of  the  kind. 
Of  these  none  are  more  generally  used  than  is  the  one  known  as  the  Tiffany  refrigerator  car.  As  at  present  constructed  these  are 
30  feet  long  inside,  and  provided  with  hooks  for  suspending  the  fore  and  hind  quarter*  into  which  the  meat  is  cut  just  before  it  i* 
placed  in  the  car.  In  the  top  of  the  car  are  ice  boxes,  which  are  filled  with  ice  before  the  meat  is  placed  in  the  car.  The  car  is 
closed  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  meat  is  placed  in  the  car.  From  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  are  required  in  loading  a car  with 
20,000  lbs.  (20,000  lbs.  would  be  equal  to  twenty-five  bodies)  of  beef  quarters,  four  men  clad  in  white  frocks  doing  the  work. 
While  hanging  in  the  cooling  or  chill-room  the  meat  is  usually  in  halves  or  sides,  and  is  cut  apart  by  workmen  as  it  leaves  the 
hook  on  the  scale  where  it  is  weighed  at  the  place  of  loading.  The  ice  tanks  are  examined  two  or  three  times  on  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  or  Boston,  or  once  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and,  if  necessary,  are  replenished  with  ice  and  salt. 
The  larger  concerns  attend  to  this  at  their  own  expense,  having  ice  and  men  ready  at  the  stations  where  required.  The  cost 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather  at  the  time  the  beef  is  in  transit  and  also  at  the  time  of  putting  up  the  ice  used.  In  a 
favorable  winter  ica  can  be  housed  in  the  north  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton.  From  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  are  placed  in  each  car, 
the  quantity  depending  on  the  season.  During  the  hottest  part  of  August  last,  dressed  beef  was  sent  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
and  to  Boston  in  cars  in  which  900  lbs.  of  ice  were  placed  at  Buffalo,  and  GOO  lbs.  at  Albany,  to  replace  that  which  was  put  in 
before  starting  from  Chicago.  (That  is  three  icings  altogether,  one  at  starting,  and  two  by  the  way,  for  1,005  miles.)  Several 
cars  safely  took  their  loads  of  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  using  only  1,8001b*.  of  ice  in  the  trip.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
average  cost  of  icing  will  range  from  5 to  7$  per  car  at  each  icing  station. 

14.  Say  how  trains  with  chilled  meat  are  run,  the  distances  they  run,  their  average  speed,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile 
per  ton,  or  per  body,  for  carrying  and  for  keeping  cool? — It  is  the  custom  with  railroad  companies  carrying  meats  from  Chicago  to 
make  up  special  trains  carrying  fresh  meats  and  other  perishable  freight  to  the  seaboard.  Each  day  such  a train  consisting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  cars  is  made  up,  to  which  are  added  those  containing  butter,  cheese,  and  fruit,  all  in  refrigerator  cars.  Such 
trains  run  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages.  Trains  not  infrequently  make  the  run  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  523  miles,  in  thirty-six  hours,  including  one  stop  at  Cleveland,  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  ice  there.  As 
Buffalo  is  a common  point  at  which  eastward  bound  trains  meet  on  their  way  from  the  west  to  New  York  and  Boston,  all 
refrigerator  cars  are  examined  there,  and  iced  if  re-icing  appears  to  be  required.  The  tariff  rate  on  dressed  beef  is  G5  cents 
per  100  lb.  (£3  10s.  8d.  per  ton)  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  To  this  charge  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  icing  as  given  above.  In 
answering  the  above  questions  I have  been  largely  guided  by  the  conditions  of  the  trade  of  Chicago,  because  this  city  has  done  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  dressed  meat  business  of  this  country.  In  the  year  1884  shipments  of  dressed  beef  from  Chicago 
amounted  to  694,026  carcasses,  and  they  have  since  that  time  increased.  Perishable  property  is,  it  may  be  added  here,  carried  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  (making  a journey  altogether  of  2,000  miles)  in  refrigerator  cars  named,  from  points  1,000  miles  or  more 
west  and  south-west  from  Chicago,  at  which  points  the  temperature  ranges  from  90°  to  100°  Fahr.,  in  the  shade,  during  the  heated 
months.  In  trips  through  such  heated  districts  new  supplies  of  ice  are  put  into  the  tanks  in  the  cars  three  times  in  each  1,000 
miles. 

15.  Whether  the  meat  ever  arrive*  in  bad  condition  ? If  it  does,  what  is  the  cause  and  the  percentage  of  los*  from  this 
cause  ? — In  the  earlier  days  of  this  business,  when  people  were  experimenting  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  then 
met,  some  cargoes  reached  their  destinations  in  bad  order,  the  cause  having  been  imperfect  insulation,  and  the  ignorance  of 
employes ; but  it  is  now  held  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  risk  of  loss  in  shipping  fresh  meats  or  other  perishable  property.  The 
percentage  of  loss  of  goods  in  refrigerator  cars  is  too  small  to  be  estimated. 

16.  What  are  the  form  and  construction  of  the  meat  markets,  and  of  the  cold  store  attached ; the  rate  of  market  dues,  and 
the  charges  per  day  for  keeping  meats  in  the  chill-rooms  ? — As  the  markets  are  largely  owned  or  rented  by  private  parties  who 
make  leases,  when  they  do  lease,  upon  private  terms,  no  answer  that  would  have  value  in  another  country,  or  in  other  conditions, 
can  be.  made.  In  a few  cities  stalls  are  rented  by  retailers  from  the  municipal  authorities ; but  the  rates  and  conditions  vary 
greatly.  In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  markets,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  try  to  answer  by  describing  the  retail  market 
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of  one  Chicago  firm,  which  ships  large  quantities  of  fresh  beef  to  the  eastern  States,  to  Europe,  and  to  many  interior  points  in 
this  country.  In  the  market  referred  to  a counter  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  frequently 
covered  by  a coating  of  whitewash,  and  the  floor  thickly  carpeted  each  day  with  fresh  clean  fine  pine  sawdust.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  a row  of  square  pine  posts  supporting  the  floor  above.  These  posts  are  also  whitewashed,  and  each  has 
attached  to  it  brackets  which  support  bunches  of  fresh  flowers  during  the  season  when  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  open  air  here. 
The  top  of  the  counter  on  which  the  meat  is  served  to  customers  is  of  marble,  smoothly  polished.  Behind  the  counter  are  rows  of 
strong  hooks,  upon  which  are  suspended  a few— and  only  a few— pieces  of  meat  in  a fresh  state,  most  of  the  meats  thereon  being 
cured  hams,  or  bacon,  or  sausage.  On  the  heavy  cutting  blocks  under  the  rows  of  hooks  the  butchers  cut  such  pieces  as  the  buyers 
require.  Immediately  after  the  wants  of  the  buyer  are  satisfied  the  quarter  of  beef  from  which  the  cuts  have  been  taken  is 
returned  to  the  cool  room  from  which  it  was  brought.  It  remains  there  until  another  piece  is  wanted  for  another  buyer.  Scales 
are  suspended  behind  the  counter  for  weighing  the  meats  as  they  are  served  to  the  buyers.  The  chill-room  or  cold  store,  in  which 
the  meat  is  kept  while  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  buyers,  has  walls  insulated  by  dead  air-spaces,  or  by  other  devices,  or  is  kept 
cool  by  ice  stored  in  proper  receptacles  so  arranged  that  while  the  chilled  air  falls  in  the  room  below,  the  moisture’  thereupon 

E asses  away  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  meats.  Great  care  is  used  in  all  cold  store  arrangements  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
earing  moisture  to  the  goods  to  be  preserved,  and  so  perfect  are  some  of  the  cooling  devices  n use  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
moisture  can  be  seen  in  the  apartment  where  the  goods  are  stored.  In  this  room  the  ice  is  placed  in  a receptacle  at  one  side. 
From  the  ice  the  cold  air  falls  into  a store-room  below,  where  it  becomes  slightly  warmed  by  passing  over  the  meats  or  other  food 
placed  there.  The  warm  air  rises  through  the  open  floor  of  the  second  chill-room,  and  thence  through  openings  near  the  ceiling 
into  the  room  where  the  ice  is  stored  to  again  make  the  round  as  before.  Ar  rangements  are  made  so  that  valves  close  the  opening 
near  the  ceiling  the  instant  the  door  of  either  of  the  cold  storage  rooms  is  opened.  The  closing  of  the  valves  stops  the  current  of 
warm  air,  which  would  but  for  this  fall  upon  the  ice,  and  cause  it  to  waste  rapidly  away.  When  the  door  is  again  closed  the  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  circulation  of  air  goes  on  as  before. 

17.  Describe  the  receiving  of  meat  intended  for  sale  in  the  market ; the  mode  of  selling  and  delivery  ?— Upon  arrival  of 
the  train  conveying  fresh  meat,  say  in  New  York,  the  cars  are  run  into  a storage  establishment.  The  meat  is  carried  into  the 
cold  storage  room,  and  remains  there  in  a temperature  of  about  36  deg.  to  42  deg.  Eahr.  until  wanted.  As  a rule  the  quarters  are 
sold  to  retailers,  who  come  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  or  who  send  in  their  orders  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  for  the  meats 
they  want  for  the  next  morning.  Waggons  prepared  for  the  purpose  go  about  in  the  morning  delivering  the  meats  ordered  by  the 
retailers.  In  some  cases  hotel  managers  and  others  using  large  quantities  of  meat  order  one  or  two  car  loads  at  a time,  and  keep 
the  meat  in  cold  storage  rooms  until  required  for  their  daily  business.  Poultry  and  game  are  also  kept  in  this  way. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  dead  meat  now  stand  to  the  fat  stock  trade  ? Is  the  dead-meat  trade  increasing  and  likely 
to  increase  ?— This  question  is  in  part  answered  by  the  reply  to  query  No.  3.  The  traffic  in  fresh  meats  grew  rapidly,  but  not 
steadily,  almost  from  its  inception.  It  must  continue  to  increase  unless  there  shall  be  a revolution  in  trade  affairs,  and  in  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  best  meats  for  the  smallest  outlay.  During  the  last  five  years  the  growth  of  the  trade  in 
dressed  beef  has  been  as  follows  : — From  1881  to  1882  the  increase  was  42 '5  per  cent,  over  the  trade  of  1880  ; in  1882  the  gain  was 
50’3  per  cent,  over  the  traffic  of  1881 ; in  1883  it  was  127’5  per  cent.  ; in  1884  it  was  only  23'6  per  cent.  ; and  in  1885  it  was  25 ’2 
per  cent.  The  relation  borne  by  the  entire  dressed  beef  trade  of  Chicago  to  the  fat  stock  traffic  of  that  city  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  figures  given  in  the  second  table  sent  herewith. 

19.  What  distances  are  live  stock  carried  by  rail,  and  are  they  taken  out  and  fed  on  the  journey  ; if  so,  how  often  ? — Cattle 
have  been  sent  by  rail  from  Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  New  York  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  a law  that  cattle  shall  not 
be  kept  confined  in  cattle  cars  for  a period  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without  being  unloaded  for  food,  water,  and  rest.  In 
the  region  west  of  Chicago  trains  do  not,  as  a rule,  run  at  as  high  a rate  of  speed  as  trains  maintain  on  railways  east  of  Chicago. 
Such  trains  now  run  from  250  to  500  miles  without  stopping  for  feeding  and  resting  the  stock. 

20.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  carrying  a fat  bullock  per  mile  for  100  miles  and  upwards  ? — From  Kansas  City  to  Chicago 
the  distance  is  500  miles,  and  the  rate  is  65  dollars  (that  is,  at  4s.  Id.  for  the  dollar,  £13  5s.  5d.  for  the  truck  for  500  miles,  or,  say, 
16s.  8d.  per  head)  per  car  load  for  cattle,  nominally  20,0001b.,  but  really  often  nearly  or  quite  24,000  lb.  From  Chicago  to  New 
York  the  rate  charged  is  £22  per  truck  for  1,005  miles,  or  £1  8s.  per  head.  The  average  number  of  cattle  in  a car  load  is  sixteen, 
the  range  being  from  twelve  fat  heavy  cattle  to  twenty  thin  and  small  ones. 

Very  respectfully, 

NORMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Washington,  D.C.,  19  July  1886.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


MEAT  MARKET  AT  DARLING  HARBOUR. 

Progress  Report  of  the  Board  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  various  matters  necessary  to  render 
the  building  now  being  erected  at  Darling  Harbour  suitable  for  a Meat  Market. 

After  prolonged  consideration  of  the  various  possible  methods  of  bringing  the  meat  to  and  receiving  and  hanging  it  in  the 
market,  and  its  subsequent  delivery  therefrom  into  butchers’  vans,  or  the  placing  of  the  unsold  remainder  in  chill-rooms,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusions  hereinafter  explained. 

Specially  designed  trucks  will  be  required  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chilled  or  unchilled  meat  by  rail.  They 
should  be  built  to  accommodate  carcasses  of  an  average  size,  and  be  of  a uniform  pattern ; the  carcasses  to  be  hung  on 
wheeled  hooks  running  on  iron  bars  supported  from  the  roofs  of  the  trucks,  in  order  to  facilitate  unloading,  as  will  be 
explained  afterwards  ; and  provision  should  be  made  for  hanging  the  carcasses  in  the  trucks  so  that  the  air  may 
circulate  freely  round  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  floor. 

The  vans  for  conveying  meat  a journey  of  a few  hours  only  during  the  night  can,  if  necessary,  be  constructed  on  the  frames 
of  many  of  the  present  cattle-trucks  ; but  the  present  bodies  of  these  could  not,  it  is  feared,  be  made  use  of.  In  constructing  new 
vans,  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  for  the  exclusion  of  heat,  dust,  and  rain,  but  no  special  provision  for  producing  cold  air 
will  be  necessary  for  short  distances.  We  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  method  of  conveying  meat  over  the  long 
distances  that  will  have  to  be  accomplished  if  the  full  benefits  hoped  for  from  the  contemplated  change  in  the  meat  trade  are  to  be 
reaped  in  the  discontinuance  of  conveying  live  stock  by  rail  and  its  accompanying  disadvantages.  The  successful  accomplishment 
of  this  object  in  the  hottest  weather  is  vital  to  the  whole  question.  No  cars  have  yet  been  introduced  or  constructed  in  the 
colonies  that  will  meet  this  requirement.  The  matter  is  one  of  special  importance,  not  only  from  a trade  point  of  view,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  large  expenditure  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  to  build  suitable  trucks  and  devise  a means  of  keeping  the 
meat  cool.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Armour  and  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  a system  by  which  chilled  meat  can  be  carried 
a distance  of  over  1,000  miles  by  rail  without  depreciation ; and  we  consider  it  very  desirable  that  information  respecting  their 
system  should  be  obtained,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  this  colony.  We  are  aware  that  the 
natural  supply  of  ice  of  a very  low  temperature  enables  the  process  to  be  carried  out  in  the  United  States  in  a more  economical 
manner  than  could  be  done  here  with  artificial  ice  of  a higher  temperature,  but  this  difficulty  will  probably  be  capable  of  being 
minimised  in  some  way  ; and,  as  the  question  of  carrying  chilled  meat  long  distances  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a most  important 
one,  a practical  solution  of  it  would  well  repay  the  cost  of  thoroughly  investigating  it  by  some  one  acquainted  with  our  special 
requirements. 

Frozen  meat  can  be  readily  brought  in  insulated  trucks  from  the  most  remote  districts,  but  it  could  not  compete  with 
chilled  or  fresh  meat  in  the  market,  and  it  would  also  entail  the  erection  of  large  thawing-rooms  and  their  accessories. 

The  system  that  affords  the  greatest  advantages  in  the  placing  of  the  meat  in  the  market  is  the  arrangement  of  Placing  of  the 
overhead  bars,  suspended  from  the  main  columns  of  the  building,  upon  which  the  wheeled  hooks  carrying  the  moat  meat  in  the 
can  be  rapidly  moved,  and  made  to  run  in  any  desired  direction  by  quadrant  connecting  bars.  By  this  system  the  market, 
meat  can  be  quickly  received  from  the  trucks,  and  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  arranged  in  a systematic 
manner  so  as  to  admit  of  its  rapid  inspection  and  comparison  by  purchasers.  This  system  can  be  adopted  whether  the  trucks  are 
brought  under  the  building  and  raised  by  hydraulic  lifts  or  alongside  the  street  front.  The  latter  method  would  enable  six  trucks 
to  be  discharged  simultaneously,  and  would  save  the  cost  of  and  space  occupied  in  the  basement  by  the  lifts,  turn-tables,  and 
sidings. 

The  building  having  been  originally  designed  as  an  adjunct  to  a large  chill-room  at  Glebe  Island,  is  not  suitable  for  the 
continuous  sale  of  meat  throughout  the  day,  as  no  provision  has  been  made  for  excluding  the  heat,  the  building  being  entirely  open 
on  all  sides,  and  every  possible  means  of  providing  ventilation  and  light  have  been  adopted.  The  meat,  however,  will  be  sold  early 
in  the  morning,  and  this  has  been  kept  in  view  in  considering  the  matter.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  arrangement  not  only  suits 
the  character  of  the  building  and  the  incidences  of  railway  traffic,  but  may  also  have  the  effect  of  bringing  into  existence  a class  of 
small  chill-rooms  in  the  town  that  are  greatly  required  to  prevent  the  constant  loss  of  meat  during  the  hot  weather,  a butcher’s 
shop  in  this  climate  being  incomplete  without  a chill-room. 

The  chill-room  accommodation  that  will  be  required  for  meat  remaining  unsold  during  a glut  in  the  market  has  Chill-room 
been  carefully  considered  ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that,  until  the  trade  has  assumed  a definite  shape,  it  will  not  be  arr’inmoiU- 
advisable  to  erect  permanent  chill-rooms,  which  are  not  only  always  costly  works,  but  are  of  a nature  which  prevent  1,1 
subsequent  alterations  except  at  great  expense.  We  consider  that  temporary  chill-rooms,  with  portable  machinery,  should  be 
erecte.d  at  the  southern  end  of  the  market,  adjoining  to  and  level  with  the  present  floor,  into  which  unsold  meat  could  be 
readily  placed.  The  temporary  chill-rooms  should  be  capable  of  holding  about  20  tons  of  meat,  and  the  engine  should  be 
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capable  of  producing  sufficient  cold  air  to  reduce  that  quantity  of  meat  to  a temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  in  twenty  hours.  The 
engine  power  should  be  provided  by  two  machines,  so  as  to  avoid  stoppage  in  case  of  one  breaking  down,  and  so  that  the  power 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat  to  be  chilled.  This  will,  we  think,  meet  all  temporary  requirements. 

No  recommendation  can  be  made  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  basement  of  the  building  until  it  has  been  Basement  of 
decided  whether  the  meat  is  to  be  brought  into  the  market  from  the  basement  or  from  a siding  in  the  street.  It  tmildiDg. 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  lease  it  to  persons  desirous  of  having  private  chill-rooms,  not  only 
because  more  eligible  sites  can  be  found  elsewhere,  but  also  because  the  distribution  of  air  over  large  areas  and  through 
independent  establishments  is  very  uneconomical.  Chill-rooms  for  saving  meat  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  hot  weather  in  the 
retail  shops  should  form  a part  of  such  shop,  or  at  least  should  have  close  connexion  with  it.  Chill-rooms  in  connexion  with  the 
market  should  deal  in  a wholesale  manner  only,  and  they  would  prove  more  convenient  if  on  a level  with  it,  the  engine-power 
being  placed  below.  We  consider  that  it  would  be  better  to  convert  the  basement  into  a market  for  dairy  produce,  to  which  it 
could  be  admirably  adapted  by  fitting  it  up  with  small  cool-rooms,  stalls,  &c. , and  lighting  it  by  electricity.  A convenient 
approach,  although  not  the  best  that  could  be  wished,  can  be  made  by  grading  Alien-street  into  Pyrmont-street,  and  sweeping  in 
a curve  may  encroach  for  2 chains  on  the  ground  recently  excavated.  Access  could  also  be  had  from  Pyrmont  Bridge  road.  The 
importation  of  dead  meat  from  other  colonies  is  a business  which  is  sure  to  follow  the  closing  of  the  abattoirs  and  the  prevention 
of  killing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney.  During  the  late  scarcity,  viz.,  since  June  last  year,  16,000  head  of  cattle  have  arrived 
in  Sydney  by  sea  from  Queensland  and  our  own  northern  ports.  These  were  chiefly  killed  for  the  Sydney  trade.  When  the  time 
comes  for  designing  permanent  chill-rooms  for  the  market  this  subject  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  future  enlargements  and  access 
to  the  wharves  should  be  arranged  for.  In  plentiful  seasons  the  same  rooms  could  be  used  for  the  export  trade  which  must  in 
future  be  done  through  the  railway  accommodation  of  the  colony. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  market  will  probably  be  something  like  £4,500  per  annum,  iri  cspective  of  interest  charce. 
on  capital.  Taking  half  the  cost  of  the  basement,  the  whole  cost  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  probable  cost  of 
fittings,  chill-rooms,  &c.,  say,  at  the  round  sum  of  £60,000,  the  interest  at  5 per  cent,  would  amount  to  £3,000  per  annum, 
making  the  total  annual  cost  £7,500.  The  average  quantity  of  meat  killed  at  the  Glebe  Island  Abattoir  is  about  33,000  tons  per 
annum,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £837,000 — about  £25  per  ton.  A uniform  charge  of  3d.  per  cwt.  or  5s.  per  ton  on  this  quantity 
would  give  £8,250  per  annum,  which  would  cover  the  working  expenses  and  interest  on  capital  and  leave  a margin  for  a sinking 
or  depreciating  fund,  but  nothing  less  than  30,000  tons  a year  at  that  rate  would  cover  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the 
outlay.  This  charge  would  cover  all  labour  necessary  for  handling  the  meat  until  it  reached  the  butchers’  vans.  The  charge 
could  be  reduced  if  the  market  is  used  to  its  full  capacity,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  it  would  cover 
the  expenses. 

Judging  from  the  experience  gained  during  chilling  operations  lately  carried  on  at  Glebe  Island  the  cost  of  handling  and 
chilling  meat  in  quantities  of  about  80  tons  per  day  is  about  li  per  cent,  of  its  average  value  (£25  per  ton),  or  about  7s.  6d.  per 
ton.  The  quantity  of  meat  remaining  unsold  or  left  in  the  market  after  the  sales  will  fluctuate,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
seldom  exceed  20  tons,  while  it  may  average  only  8 or  10  tons  per  day.  Should  it  at  any  time  exceed  20  tons,  there  are  several 
private  chilling-rooms  in  the  city  to  which  the  balance  could  be  removed.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  estimate  a charge  that  will 
cover  the  expense  of  chilling.  In  Melbourne,  where  some  firms  combine  this  business  with  other  freezing  business,  a charge  of 
2s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  a farthing  per  pound  for  quantities  exceeding  that  weight,  is  found  to  be  remunerative  to  both  parties.  The 
charge  in  Sydney  is  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  which  is  almost  prohibitive,  butchers  often  preferring  to  send  their  meat  to 
preserving  or  boiling-down  establishments.  A high  charge  also  causes  greater  risks  to  be  run,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  meat. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  if  an  average  quantity  of  8 or  10  tons  is  treated  daily,  the  cost  of  chilling  would  be  more  than  covered  by 
a general  charge  of  a shilling  per  cwt.  per  forty-eight  hours,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  would  be  the  best  charge.  The 
matter  will  be  further  considered  in  the  final  Report. 

Our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  building  are  briefly  as  follows 

(1. ) Temporary  chill-rooms  of  about  20  tons  capacity  should  be  erected  at  level  of  decking  near  the  southern  front  of  the 
building  ; permanent  rooms  should  only  be  built  after  the  practical  working  of  the  trade  has  displayed  their  necessary 
size  and  specialities.  The  refrigerating  machinery  at  present  erected  at  Glebe  Island  can  be  conveniently  utilized  if 
large  import  and  export  chilling-rooms  are  erected,  but  it  is  too  large  for  the  small  chill-rooms  herein  recommended. 

(2.  We  cannot  advise  the  leasing  of  the  basement  as  sites  for  private  chill-rooms,  as  we  consider  it  would  be  preferable  to 
convert  it  into  a market  for  dairy  produce. 

(3.)  The  Sydney  Municipal  Council  has  refused  to  sanction  the  laying  of  a siding  in  Pyrmont-street;  but  this  method  of 
approach  offers  so  many  advantages  that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  required  permission. 

(4.)  The  Alien-street  approach  to  the  basement  can  be  made  practicable  by  sweeping  a curve  for  about  2 chains  over 
Government  land. 

Draft  regulations  and  complete  working  plans  can  only  be  framed  after  the  questions  remaining  unsettled  have  been 
decided.  The  accompanying  plans  are  merely  preliminary  sketches,  sufficient  to  show  the  utility  of  the  various  methods. 

GEORGE  COWDERY. 
DAVID  KIRKCALDIE. 
ARTHUR  G.  KENWAY. 

The  Commissioner  for  Railways.  20/8/85. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A PAMPHLET  ON  “THE  MEAT  TRADE,  ITS  DEFECTS  AND 
REMEDY,”  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  MADDOCK,  383  GEORGE-STREET,  SYDNEY. 

Treatment  of  Fat  Stock  at  present  on  the  Way  from  the  Pastures  to  the  Abattoirs. 

“ That  deterioration  in  the  meat  is  going  on,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  trade  is  well  aware; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not,  we  will  run  over  some  of  the  more  serious  hardships  to  which  fat 
stock  are  now  subjected  on  the  way  from  their  pastures  to  the  abattoirs: — They  are  driven  on  foot,  perhaps, 
300,  400,  or  eve.:  500  miles  to  market,  or  they  may  be  partly  driven  and  partly  trucked;  and,  however 
carefully  they  may  be  taken,  these  long  distances  must  have  a deteriorating  effect  on  the  meat,  for  the 
mere  travelling  must,  supposing  they  had  sufficient  food,  waste  the  juices,  and  to  a large  extent  destroy  its 
appearance  and  flavour.  Then,  again,  it  is  only  in  the  far  interior  that  fat  stock  on  the  way  to  market 
get  anything  like  sufficient  food.  Within  300  miles  of  Sydney  the  feed  is  short  and  scarce,  and  as  the 
stock  come  nearer  they  have  at  times  to  be  rushed  through  narrow  lanes,  hurried  along  over  rough 
mountainous  country,  Avhere  the  grass  is  scarce  and  rough;  their  feet  are  often  cut  and  bruised  on  the  rocks 
and  stones,  and  on  the  metalled  roads;  they  are  frightened  and  irritated  by  meeting  and  passing  coaches, 
teams,  and  footmen;  and  if  they  are  trucked,  the}r  are  knocked  about  in  trucking,  always  roused  and  fevered, 
often  hurt  and  bruised,  and  sometimes  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon  in  the  trucks.  On  reaching  the 
sale-yards,  they  are  starved  there  for  a day,  at  least,  and  frequently  for  three  or  four  days,  and  some- 
times even  a whole  week  afterwards,  in  the  miserable  waiting  paddocks  near  Sydney,  as  they  seldom  or 
never  go  direct  from  the  yards  to  the  abattoirs — the  butchers,  as  a rule,  not  “ killing  out/’  but  keeping  a 
supply  on  hand.  In  this  way,  by  the  time  the  stock  are  slaughtered,  the  appearance  aud  quality  of  the 
meat,  through  wasting,  starvation,  ill-usage,  fever,  and  bruising,  are  so  much  deteriorated  as  to  make  even 
the  very  best  and  least  wasted  wanting  in  colour  aud  flavour,  the  best  of  it  only  middling  as  compared  with 
English  meat,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  usually  inferior,  and,  therefore,  largely  unfit  for  consumption  in  the 
colony,  aud  most  unfit  tor  exportation.” 
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To  establish  a satisfactory  dead-meat  trade  it  would  be  necessary — 

(1.)  To  kill  the  stock  at  the  main  centres  of  the  stock  traffic  on  the  railway,  as  near  the  pastures 
on  which  they  are  fattened  as  possible;  or,  if  they  have  travelled  any  distance,  where  they 
can  get  plenty  of  good  grass  and  water,  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  more  days,  till  they  are  well 
rested  and  cooled  down,  and  thoroughly  free  from  fever. 

(2.)  To  send  the  meat,  after  it  has  hung  for  a few  hours  on  the  “ baulks,”  without  handling,  to  a 
chilling  house,  where  it  can  remain  for  at  least  24  hours  at  a temperature  of,  say  40°,  until  it  is 
chilled  and  set  cold  to  the  bone,  which  it  can  be  at  a cost  of  less  than  l-40th  of  a penny  per 
lb.,  or  about  Is.  8d.  per  body  of  beef. 

(3.)  To  put  it,  late  in  the  day,  into  non-conducting  meat  trucks  (ice  will  very  seldom  be  required) 
and  send  it  by  train,  at  a speed  of  at  least  20  miles  an  hour,  to  Sydney;  and, 

(4.)  To  run  the  trucks,  on  its  reaching  Sydney,  into  a proper  store  provided  with  the  necessary 
appliances  for  cooling  and  keeping  the  meat;  and  there  either  dispose  of  it  to  the  retail 
butchers  in  Sydney  or  prepare  it  for  exportation  as  frozen,  chilled,  tinned,  or  salted  meat. 

The  advantages  of  a dead-meat  trade : — 

(1.)  The  great  suffering  and  terrible  starvation  to  which  our  fat  stock  are  now  subjected  would 
now  cease. 

(2.)  The  risk  and  inconvenience  from  which  the  people  in  the  suburbs  now  suffer  through  the 
driving  of  the  stock  would  be  at  an  end. 

(3.)  There  would  then  be  very  little  slaughtering  at  the  abattoirs. 

(4.)  The  appearance  and  quality,  as  well  as  the  flavour  and  nutriment,  of  the  meat  will  be  thoroughly 
preserved;  and,  after  it  is  delivered  in  Sydney,  it  will  keep  from  36  to  48  hours  longer  than 
abattoir-killed  meat  now  Avill. 

(o.)  The  conveyance  of  the  fat  stock  to  market  in  the  carcase  will  cost  their  owner  considerably 
less  than  sending  them  alive,  for  a great  deal  of  space  is,  so  to  speak,  wasted  in  a truck  in  which 
live  cattle  are  conveyed ; and  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  bodies  of  cooled,  well-set  beef  and  their 
loose  fat  could  be  put  into  the  same  space  as  eight  or  nine  live  cattle,  while  the  charge  for 
the  truck  would  in  each  case  cost  the  same,  or,  rather,  the  meat  ought  to  cost  considerably  less, 
as  the  truck  in  which  it  is  carried  can  be  loaded  back  with  general  merchandise,  "which  tho 
live-stock  truck  cannot  be. 

(6.)  The  making  the  trade  a dead-meat  one  would  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  among  stock,  as  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  bringing  large  numbers  of 
6tock  (as  the  live  trade  does)  together,  and  on  the  same  ground ; and  thus  save  our  stock 
owners  from  the  recurrence  of  the  heavy  losses  they  now  sustain  from  the  diseases  which  are 
spread  by  fat  stock  going  to  market,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  consumer  cheaper  and 
healthier  meat. 

(7.)  It  would  break  up  monopoly  which  now  exists  in  the  meat  trade,  for  the  producer  would  not 
then  be  compelled,  as  he  now  is,  to  sell  to  the  middleman;  but  could  send  his  meat  direct 
into  au  open,  well-regulated,  public,  daily  market,  which  would  be  within  the  easy  reach  of 
the  retail  butchers  as  a class;  while  they,  again,  would  be  able  to  get  an  ample  supply  of 
prime,  well-set,  chilled  meat,  day  by  day,  as  they  require  it;  the  producer  and  consumer 
would  be  brought  closer  together,  and  the  carcase  butcher  would  be  no  longer  able  to  control 
the  retail  butcher. 
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“ Bontharambo,”  Wangaratta, 

8th  October,  1888. 

To  the  Secretary,  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  Melbourne. 

Sir, 

Yours  of  the  1st  instant  to  hand.  I am  not  likely  to  be  in  town  until  early  in  December,  when  I shall 
be  happy  to  give  evidence,  if  required.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  both  producers 
and  consumers  that  stock  should  be  slaughtered  in  the  country,  near  the  pasture  grounds ; but  the  feasibility 
or  otherwise  of  carrying  out  such  a scheme  will  rest  mainly  with  the  Railway  Department.  Unless  cold- 
air  cars  are  run,  and  a cold  depot  for  the  meat  is  established  in  Melbourne,  it  will  be  impossible  to  slaughter 
in  the  country  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRED.  GEO.  DOCKER. 


APPENDIX  Di. 

ABSTRACT  OF  A LETTER  TO  THE  COMMISSION  FROM  WILLIAM  HENRY  PALMER, 

GRAZIER,  CIIARLECOTE,  SALE. 

He  concurs  in  Mr.  Reynolds’  evidence  that  up-country  killing  would  be  an  advantage.  If  carried  on 
to  any  extent,  cold  storage  would  soon  be  provided  in  which  meat  could  be  kept.  Cattle  begin  to  deteriorate 
24  hours  after  leaving  their  pasture.  They  get  fevered  by  their  treatment  in  trucking,  in  the  train,  and  in 
tho  yards,  and,  in  consequence,  the  meat  loses  its  juice  and  fine  flavour.  Chilling  meat  has  a most  beneficial 
effect  on  its  keeping  qualities,  the  effect  lasting  even  after  being  taken  from  the  chili-room.  Unless  great 
facilities  are  given  for  the  conveyance  of  meat  by  the  Railway  Department,  and  the  freights  made  more 


reasonable,  slaughtering  up-country  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage.  At  present,  the  country  killer  is 
heavily  handicapped.  The  freight  for  dead  meat  is  very  high,  the  labour  of  loading  and  unloading  has 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  owners,  and  also  the  carting  from  the  railway  station  to  the  meat  market;  and  there 
is  the  additional  cost  of  sending  the  skins  to  Melbourne. 

Some  time  back,  he  wrote  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  freights,  and  was 
informed  that  they  considered  the  present  charges  reasonable. 

The  failure  to  make  country  slaughtering  pay  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  above  disadvantages. 
Let  proper  facilities  be  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  meat,  and  slaughtering  up-country,  would  soon 
become  general,  as  it  is  in  America;  and  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  close  the  yards  at  Kensington 
— so  few  stock  would  be  sent  there,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  keeping  them  open.  He  disapproves  of  the 
proposal  to  remove  the  yards  and  abattoirs  to  Seymour,  Echuca,  or  some  other  country  towm.  How  could 
graziers  from  the  west  or  from  Gippsland  get  their  stock  there  ? 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A LETTER  FROM  MR.  W.  G.  LOCK,  MANAGER  OF  THE  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES  FRESH  FOOD  AND  ICE  COMPANY  LIMITED,  SYDNEY,  HAYING 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  RATES  FOR  CHILLING  MEAT. 


Please  find  enclosed  the  rates  for  chilling  meat  now  adopted  by  all  the  refrigerating  companies  here- 
Mr.  Richards  is  quite  right  in  his  evidence,  that  ^d.  per  lb.  is  charged  for  chilling  meat,  but  that  rate 
included  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  the  cold  room  for  a fortnight,  if  necessary  ; a ^d.  per  lb.  is  charged  for 
freezing  meat  in  very  large  quantities,  but  this  rate  is  a very  low  one.  None  of  the  New  Zealand 
companies  freeze  for  less  than  |d.  per  lb.  We  think  Mr.  Playfair  is  wrong  in  saying  the  charges  for 
chilling  were  one  half-farthing  (gd.).  We  remember  no  instance  in  which  less  than  £d.  was  charged. 


REFRIGERATING  CHILLING. 

Charges  at  the  Refrigerating  Companies  in  Sydney: — 
Quarters  of  Beef. 


For  24  hours 

Over  24  hours  and  not  exceeding  3 days 
„ 3 days  and  not  exceeding  6 days ... 


Sheep,  Lambs,  Calves,  and  Pigs. 

Over  60  lbs.,  five  or  more,  for  24  hours  only  ...  

„ „ over  24  hours  and  under  3 days 

„ „ over  3 days  and  under  6 days  ... 

Over  60  lbs.  but  under  120  lbs.,  three  or  more,  for  24  hours 

„ „ „ over  24  hours  and  under  3 days 

„ „ „ over  3 days  and  under  6 days 

Over  120  lbs.  but  under  180  lbs.,  two  or  more,  for  24  hours 

„ „ „ over  24  hours  and  under  3 days 

„ „ „ over  3 days  and  under  6 days  ... 

For  single  carcasses,  less  than  five  of  60  lbs.  and  under  3 days 

„ less  than  five  of  60  lbs.,  over  3 days  and  less  than  6 days 

„ three  of  60  lbs.  and  less  than  120  lbs.,  3 days  ... 

„ three  of  60  lbs.  and  less  than  120  lbs.,  over  3 days 

„ two  of  120  lbs.  and  less  than  180  lbs.,  3 days 

„ two  of  120  lbs.  and  less  than  180  lbs.,  over  three  and  less  than  six  days 

Over  180  lbs.,  as  per  quarters  of  beef — 

All  joints,  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  at  fd.  per  lb.  per  week. 


s.  d. 

2 6 each. 


0 8 each. 

0 9 „ 

1 0 „ 

0 10  „ 

1 0 ., 

1 3 „ 

1 4 „ 

1 6 „ 

2 0 „ 

1 0 per  crcs. 

1 6 „ 

1 4 „ 

1 8 „ 

2 0 „ 

2 6 „ 


APPENDIX 


Fi. 


RETURN  OF  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  ARRIVING  DEAD  OR  INJURED  IN  TRUCKS  FOR 
THE  LAST  TWELVE  MONTHS  ON  VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS,  NOVEMBER  1st,  1888. 


Killed  or  Injured. 

Receiving  Station. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Newmarket 

730 

142 

Ballarat  ... 

50 

18 

Sandhurst 

280 

5 

Geelong  ... 

2 

Benalla 

302 

Total  number  carried,  135,000  cattle;  1,400,000  sheep. 
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APPENDIX  Gi. 


EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  BY  DR.  BALLARD  ON  EFFLUVIUM  NUISANCES. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  Local  Government  Board,  p.  147. 

_ “ The  nuisances  arising  from  uncleanly  and  hadly-couducted  slaughtering  establishments  may,  by  their 
operation  on  the  senses,  produce  similar  functional  disturbances  to  those  -which  evil  odours  from  other 
sources  are  apt  to  occasion,  and,  iu  so  far  as  they  are  filth  nuisances,  they  are  unquestionably  injurious 
to  the  health  of  persons  exposed  much  to  their  influence.  Considering  the  loose  and  unwholesome  manner 
in  which  slaughtering  is  carried  on  at  South  Shields,  I asked  of  Dr.  Spear,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
there,  and  of  some  other  medical  men  practising  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  opinion  which  their  experience 
had  led  them  to  form  as  to  the  injury  inflicted  thereby  upon  health.  Dr.  Spear  tells  me  that  he  has 
arrived  at  a very  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  in  his  experience,  during  the  two  years  he 
has  held  office,  the  houses  where  slaughtering  is  carried  on  have  been  chief  foci  of  zymotic  diseases,  and 
that  in  tracing  back  outbreaks  of  such  diseases  iu  the  town  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  traced  back 
the  infection  to  these  houses,  and  has  been  unable  to  trace  it  back  farther,  and  that,  in  common  with  many 
of  the  medical  practitioners,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  zymotic  diseases  aud  the  type  assumed  by 
them  have  been  unfavorably  influenced  by  exposure  to  the  slaughter-house  effluvia.  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  a general  impression  among  medical  men  that  women  living  in  the  houses  where  they  are 
exposed  to  these  effluvia  make  bad  recoveries  after  childbirth.  And  there  is  also  another  less  direct  way  in 
which  the  effluvia  from  a badly-kept  and  badly-managed  slaughter-house  may  conduce  to  injury  to  public 
health,  namely,  through  the  influence  which  the  septic  effluvia  from  them  may  exert  upon  the  recently 
killed  meat.  It  is  a common  practice  in  England  to  hang  up  the  dressed  carcasses  to  cool  and  “set” 
within  the  slaughter-house.  When  the  slaughter-house  is  too  warm,  or  charged  with  septic  effluvia,  the 
meat  not  only  cools  slowly  and  sets  slowly,  but  is  liable  to  imbibe  septic  matters  from  the  slaughter-house 
atmosphere.  And  such  slow  setting  of  the  meat  and  absorption  of  septic  ferments  are  apt  to  conduce  to 
early  decomposition  of  the  meat,  especially  in  the  warmer  season  of  the  year,  or  when  the  meat  is  the 
produce  of  animals  which,  although  diseased,  are  not  so  diseased  as  to  render  the  meat,  in  the  opinion  of 
judges  of  meat,  unfit  under  favorable  circumstances  for  human  consumption.  Putrid  meat,  meat  obviously 
tainted,  is  carrion,  and  probably  would  hardly  find  a purchaser,  but  it  is  well  known  to  medical  men  that 
some  meat,  apparently  good  and  wholesome  meat  not  obviously  tainted,  may  produce  when  cooked  and 
eaten  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  system  of  the  consumer,  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.” 


INDEX  TO  REPORT 


Abattoirs,  part  III.,  pp.  xxiv-xxxii. 

advantages  of  removal,  p.  xxix,  sect.  5. 
city,  pp.  xxvi  and  xxvii,  sect.  2. 
condition  of,  in  metropolis,  p.  xxvi,  sect.  2. 

,,  individual,  p.  xxviii,  sect.  3. 
effect  of,  on  health,  p.  xxvi,  sect.  2 ; part  III. , pars.  1 and 
16;  and  p.  xxviii,  sect.  3. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  control,  pp.  xix  and 
xxxi. 

objections  to  removal  of,  p.  xxx,  sect.  6. 
proposals  of  city  council  for  improvement  of,  p.  xxx, 
sect.  7. 

question  of  removal  of,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  4. 
recommendations  concerning,  p.  xxxi,  sects.  9 and  10. 
rules  for  construction  and  management  of,  pp.  xxiv  and 
xxv,  sect.  1. 

suburban,  p.  xxvii,  sect.  2. 

Adelaide,  sanitary  condition  of,  p.  xii,  part  I.,  sect.  4. 

mistakes  make  in  deep  drainage  of,  p.  xiii,  sect.  6. 
Advantages  of  country  killing,  p.  xxiii,  sect.  4. 

Apathy  of  local  boards,  p.  x. 

Arguments  for  placing  abattoirs  under  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  p.  xix,  sect.  16. 
in  favour  of  country  killing,  p.  xxiii,  sect.  4. 
against  country  killing,  p.  xxiii,  sect.  5. 
in  favour  of  removal  of  abattoirs,  p.  xxix,  sect.  5. 
against  removal  of  abattoirs,  p.  xxix,  sect.  6. 

Auburn,  slaughter-house  and  destructor,  p.  xxi.,  sect.  1. 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan,  pp.  xv-xx  and  xxxi. 
abattoirs,  to  be  controlled  by,  pp.  xix  and  xxxi. 
members  appointed  by  Government,  p.  xvii. 
mode  of  election  of  members  of,  p.  xvi. 
number  of  members  of,  p.  xvi. 
recommendations  concerning,  pp.  xviii-xx. 

Boiling-down  establishments,  p.  xxxii. 

Bone-mills,  pp.  xxxii  and  xxxvii. 

Butchers’  shops,  p.  xxxi,  sect.  3 ; p.  xxxv,  sect  6 ; p.  xxxvi, 

sect.  14. 

Candle  factories,  pp.  xxxii  and  xxxiv. 

Christchurch,  drainage  of,  p.  xiv,  sect.  11,  part  I. 

City  abattoirs,  condition  of,  pp.  xxvi  and  xxvii,  sect.  2, 
part  III. 

removal  of,  p.  xxviii. 

Classification  of  noxious  trades,  pp.  xxxiv  and  xxxv,  sect.  3 
part  IV. 

Compensation  for  removal  of  noxious  trades,  p.  xxxv,  sect.  10, 
part  IV. 

for  removal  of  abattoirs,  p.  xxxi,  sects.  9 and  10;  p.  xxii, 

sect.  11. 

Condition  of  Adelaide,  p.  xii,  sect.  1,  part  I. 

metropolitan  abattoirs,  p.  xxvi,  sect.  2,  part  III. 
noxious  trades,  p.  xxxii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Sydney,  p.  xiii,  sect  8,  part  I. 

Contamination  of  air,  p.  x. 

Cost  of  Sydney  sewerage,  p.  xiv,  sect.  8. 

Country  killing,  advantages  of,  p.  xxiii,  sect.  4,  part  II. 
objections  to,  p.  xxiii,  sect.  5. 
conclusions  concerning,  p.  xxiii,  sect.  6. 

Country-killed  meat,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1,  part  II. 

Darling  Harbour  meat  market,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1,  part  II. 
Dead-meat  trade  in  America,  p.  xxii,  sect.  3. 

Deep  drainage  of  Adelaide  diminishes  nuisances  of  noxious 
trades,  p.  xiii.,  sect.  5. 
conclusions  concerning,  p.  xiii,  sect.  7. 

Drainage  of  Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  p.  xiv,  sect.  11. 
of  Sydney,  p.  xiii,  sect.  8,  part  I. 
underground,  for  Melbourne,  p.  xv,  sect.  12. 

Dunedin,  drainage  of,  p.  xiv,  sect.  11. 

Effect  of  abattoirs  on  health,  p.  xxvi,  sect.  2,  part  III.;  pars. 

1 and  16  ; and  p.  xxviii,  sect.  3. 
noxious  trades  on  health,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  2. 

Engineer  to  prepare  scheme  for  drainage  of  Melbourne,  p. 
xv,  sect.  12. 

Expressions  of  thanks,  p.  xiv,  sect.  2. , part  I. 

Farm  at  Botany,  p.  xiv,  sect.  9. 

Fellmongeries,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Further  inquiries,  p.  xxxviii. 

General  sanitary  condition  of  Melbourne,  part  I,  p.  viii. 


Gut  factories,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Hide,  skin,  and  tallow  stores,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1 , part  IV. 

Interim  recommendations  for  sanitary  improvement  of  Mel- 
bourne, p.  xx,  sect.  18. 

Liquid  refuse,  p.  viii,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Manure  works,  p.  xxxii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Marine  stores,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Meat  supply,  part  II,  p.  xxi. 

Meat  supply,  recommendations  concerning,  p.  xxiv,  part  II. 
sources  of,  in  Sydney,  p.  xxi. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : pp.  xv-xx,  sects.  13-17. 
abattoirs  to  be  controlled  by,  pp.  xix,  xxvi,  and  xxxi. 
members  appointed  by  Governor  in  Council,  p.  xvii. 
mode  of  election,  p.  xvi. 
number  of  members  of,  p.  xvi. 
recommendations  concerning,  pp.  xviii-xx. 

Mortality,  returns  of  Metropolitan  district,  p.  x,  sect.  3. 

Mitigation  of  offence  of  noxious  trades,  p.  xxxvi,  sect.  14. 

Night-soil  depots,  p.  x,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Noxious  trades,  part  IV.,  p.  xxxii. 
classification  of,  p.  xxxiv,  sect.  3. 
compensation  for  removal  of,  p.  xxxv,  sect.  10. 
condition  of,  p.  xxxii,  sect.  1. 
conclusions  concerning,  p.  xxxv,  sect.  7. 
effect  of,  on  health,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  2. 
sites  for,  p.  xxxv,  sect.  11. 

Orange  and  Goulburn  trade  in  meat,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1,  part  II. 

Pan  closets,  p.  x,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Piggeries,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Pollution  of  river,  pp.  viii,  ix,  and  xxxvi,  sects.  12  and  13. 
subsoil,  p.  ix,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Proceedings  of  the  Commission,  p.  vii. 

Proposals  of  City  Council  for  improvement  of  abattoirs, 
p.  xxx,  sect.  7,  part  III. 

Question  of  removal  of  abattoirs,  pp.  xxviii-xxx,  sects.  4-6. 

Recommendations  concerning  abattoirs,  pp.  xxxi.,  sects.  9 
and  10,  part  III. 

meat  supply,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1,  part  II. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  p.  xviii,  sects.  15-17,  parti, 
noxious  trades,  p.  xxxvii,  sect.  15. 
sanitary  improvement  of  Melbourne,  p.  xiv,  sect.  12. 
interim  sanitary  improvement  of  Melbourne,  p.  xx, 
sect.  18. 

Removal  of  abattoirs,  p.  xxviii,  sect.  4. 
advantages  of,  p.  xxiv,  sect.  5. 
objections  to,  p.  xxx,  sect.  6. 
conclusions  concerning,  p.  xxxi,  sect.  8. 
noxious  trades,  p.  xxxv,  sects.  8 and  9;  p.  xxxvi,  sect.  15. 

Results  claimed  for  deep  drainage  of  Adelaide,  p.  xii,  sect.  5. 

River  pollution,  p.  viii,  sect.  2,  part  I.  ; p.  xxxvi,  sects.  12 
and  13. 

Riverstone  Meat  Co.,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1,  part  II. 

Rules  for  construction  and  management  of  abattoirs,  pp. 
xxiv  and  xxv,  sect.  1 , part  III. 

Sanitary  condition  of  Adelaide,  p.  xii,  sect.  4,  part  I. 
Melbourne,  p.  xiii,  sect.  1,  part  I. 

Sydney,  p.  xiii,  sect.  8,  part  I. 

Sewerage  of  Sydney,  p.  xiii,  sect.  S,  part  I. 
cost  of,  p.  xiv,  sect.  8,  part  I. 

Sites  for  noxious  trades,  p.  xxxv,  sect.  11,  part  IV. 

Soap  and  candle  factories,  p.  xxxii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 

Source  of  Sydney  meat  supply,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1 , part  II. 

Suburban  abattoirs,  condition  of,  p.  xxvii,  sect.  2,  part  III. 
recommendations  concerning,  p.  xxxii,  sect.  11. 

Subsoil,  pollution  of,  p.  ix,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Surface  conservancy,  p.  x,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Sydney,  condition  of,  p.  xiii,  sect.  8,  part  I. 
meat  supply  of,  p.  xxi,  sect.  1,  part  II. 

Water  Sewerage  Board  of,  p.  xvii,  sect.  14. 

Tanneries,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. ; p.  xxxiv,  sect.  5 ; p. 
xxxvi,  sect.  12. 

Thanks,  expressions  of,  p.  xiv,  sect.  10,  part  I. 

Tips  in  the  metropolis,  p.  x,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Treatment  of  refuse  matter,  p.  x,  sect.  2,  part  I. 

Underground  drainage  for  Melbourne,  p.  xv,  sect.  12,  part  I. 

Water  supply,  p.  xxxvii,  part  V. 

recommendations  concerning,  p.  xxxviii. 

Woolscouring  establishments,  p.  xxxiii,  sect.  1,  part  IV. 


' 
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INDEX  TO  EVIDENCE. 


Abattoirs  (city),  advantages  of  removing,  Urie,  261. 

advantages  of  site  at  Doutta  Galla,  Fitzgibbon,  4578, 
4580. 

accommodation-paddocks  at,  Urie,  252  ; Cattanach,  490, 
497  ; Fitzgibbon,  4616,  4619,  46.39;  Bennet,  3949-53. 
accommodation  and  ventilation  of,  Taylor,  2012,  1983. 
accommodation  yards  at,  Robertson,  801-816. 
a nuisance,  Bowser,  3191;  Urie,  255;  Cattanach,  421. 
atmosphere  at,  Dickinson,  626  ; Bowser,  3201,  3207; 

Bennet,  T.  K. , 3993 ; Reynolds,  3886. 
available  sites  for,  Dickinson,  633  ; Speight,  6239. 
buildings  too  small,  Cattanach,  428 ; Pritchard,  4975. 
unsuitable,  Taylor,  1983-84-86;  Bowser,  3208  ; Wool- 
cock,  4110. 

burial  of  blood  and  offal  at,  Cattanach,  419,  426  ; Taylor, 
1995;  Jamieson,  5780;  Bennet,  3977;  Reynolds, 
3878;  Robertson,  817;  Gee,  693. 
burial  paddocks  at,  Robertson,  752-8,  832-836. 
burying  of  offal  at,  Urie,  252. 

ground,  complaints  about,  Robertson,  847. 
cattle  in  mud  in  paddocks  at,  Urie,  252-255 ; Robertson, 
806;  Woolcock,  4107;  Pritchard,  4986;  Taylor, 
1958. 

not  fed  at,  Cattanach,  499-501. 
cleansing  of,  Gee,  685-688  ; Robertson,  732;  Fitzgibbon, 
4679. 

cleanliness  of,  Bennet,  3965-71,  3975;  Taylor,  1979, 

1981. 

complaints  against,  four  years  ago,  Urie,  261. 

of  smell  from,  Robertson,  847. 
contracts  for  flooring  at,  Robertson,  775. 
control  and  inspection  of,  Urie,  367,  388. 
construction  of,  Dickinson,  556. 

corporation’s  duty  to  remove  refuse  from,  Taylor,  2018. 
cost  of  improvements  at,  Fitzgibbon,  4647. 
council  of  Kensington  does  not  wish  to  have  abattoirs 
improved,  Cattanach,  530,  535. 
city  of  Melbourne  desire  to  improve,  Benjamin,  4560. 
covering  of  meat  in  transit  from,  Taylor,  2050,  2054  ; 

Elmslie,  2090,  2093;  Jamieson,  5822-29. 
depreciate  value  of  property,  Urie,  261. 
desiccators  at,  Urie,  352,  355 ; Fitzgibbon,  4590  ; 
Kitchen,  6428. 

difficulty  about  sites  for,  Urie,  397. 
drains  at,  Taylor,  1954. 
from,  Dickinson,  581,  585. 

drainage  of,  Urie,  263  ; Dickinson,  556,  580  ; Cattanach, 
418;  Taylor,  1970,  1978;  Jamieson,  5776-79; 

Bennet,  3954. 

duties  at,  Robertson,  731,  784. 
dwellings  nearest  to,  Urie,  319  ; Robertson,  846. 
effect  of  removal  of,  Waddell,  945-947. 
effects  on  health  of  noxious  trades  and,  Dickinson,  596- 
600;  Bowser,  3202,  3236-40;  Jamieson,  5798,  5802. 
of  burying  of  offal  at,  Dickinson,  559,  589,  627. 
exhalation  from  burial  paddock  at,  Bowser,  32t)5. 
filling  in  of  paddock  at,  Mountain,  5174-5182. 
floors  at,  Woolcock,  4114. 
flooring  contracts  at,  Robertson,  775. 

Government  inspector  at,  Robertson,  796. 

height  of  floor  above  low-water  level,  Mountain,  5192. 

history  of,  Fitzgibbon,  4576. 

improvements  proposed  by  city  council  at,  Fitzgibbon, 
4582-91,  4640-63;  Mountain,  5145-97. 
improvements  at,  Taylor,  1954. 

influence  on  State  school  children  of  yards  and,  Elmslie, 
2070,  2090. 

inspection  at,  Gee,  677,  684;  Robertson,  791  ; Taylor, 
2046,  2049  ; Jamieson,  5809,  5822,  5830  ; Pritchard, 
5013-15-20  ; Reynolds,  3889,  3895. 
instruction  as  to  duties  at,  Gee,  636,  642. 
keeping  of  cattle  at,  Gee,  658,  670. 
management  and  cleansing  of,  Fitzgibbon,  4679. 
might  be  improved,  Howat,  4464. 
must  be  near  city,  Reynolds,  3924. 

no  alteration  of  level  where  buildings  are,  Mountain, 
5156,  5159. 

number  of  stock  slaughtered  at.  Gee,  645,  650. 
nuisance  from,  might  be  removed,  Bowser,  3216,  3224. 
objected  to,  even  if  improved,  Urie,  352,  556. 


Abattoirs  (city),  continued — 

objections  to,  Cattanach,  418. 
removal  of,  Fitzgibbon,  4783  ; Trenchard,  4203;  King, 
4520. 

one  central,  Fitzgibbon,  4672,  4735-56. 
polluting  river,  Urie,  252  ; Cattanach,  418. 
possibility  of  preventing  offence  on  present  site  of, 
Taylor,  2009,  2016,  2034,  2036. 
present  condition  of,  Bowser,  3191,  3236,  3240. 

site  could  be  made  good,  Reynolds,  3935. 
proper  drainage  of,  impossible,  Urie,  263. 
proposed  improvement  at,  Mountain,  5147,  5173  ; Fitz- 
gibbon, 4582,  4591. 

protest  by  council  of  Kensington  against  retention  of, 
Urie,  252. 

rail  to,  Robertson,  864. 

reasons  for  removal  of,  Urie,  252;  Cattanach,  411-428, 
486-488,  490-497. 

against  removal  of , Fitzgibbon,  4576,  4733  ; Trenchard, 
4203  ; King,  4520-53. 
removal  of  refuse  from,  Taylor,  2000-2007. 
removal  of,  Jamieson,  5806,  5808  ; Bowser,  3257  ; Wool- 
cock, 4157  ; Speight,  6237  ; Service,  4198 ; Dicken- 
son, 632. 

revenue  from,  Fitzgibbon,  4692  ; Urie,  383. 
site  suitable  for,  Benjamin,  4561,  4563,  4566;  Jamieson, 
5771,  5775  ; Bennet,  3946-3948. 
unsuitable,  Reynolds,  3866  3874  ; Pritchard,  4977, 
4982  ; Kenway,  2675,  2680  ; Taylor,  1955  ; Urie, 
259. 

too  low,  Urie,  257,  262  ; Cattanach,  418 ; Taylor, 
1956. 

too  low  and  unsuitable,  Woolcock,  4106-4108. 
state  of  road  leading  to,  Robertson,  776-783. 
tenure  of  land,  Fitzgibbon,  4578-4580. 
the  buildings  and  their  repair,  Gee,  69S. 
time  taken  in  making  improvement  at,  Fitzgibbon,  4663. 
cattle  remain  in  paddocks  at,  Cattanach,  540. 
cattle  kept  at,  Taylor,  1964. 

treatment  of  refuse  at,  Gee,  693-696  ; Robertson,  773, 
774,  817,  829. 

cattle  at,  Robertson,  798  ; Reynolds,  3934,  3935. 
blood  and  offal,  Taylor,  1994  ; Jamieson,  5780-5783, 
5847  ; Bennet,  3977-39S4  ; Reynolds,  3878;  Robert- 
son, 817. 

utilization  of  site  of,  Dickinson,  627,  632 ; Cattanach, 
514-523. 

ventilation  of,  Bennet,  3972. 
where  they  should  be  erected,  Urie,  375,  379. 
would  retain  the,  Bowser,  3257 ; Reynolds,  3924. 
would  be  better  in  Government  hands,  Urie,  398. 

Abattoirs  (Footscray),  Gomm,  6279,  6318,  6350-54,  6310-16; 
McCarthy,  6465;  Kitchen,  6424. 

Abattoirs  (Port  Melbourne),  abolition  of  the,  Clark,  5474. 
condition  of,  Prohasky,  5413,  5420. 
difficulties  in  drainage  of,  Clark,  5437. 
drainage  of,  Prohasky,  5416,  5417. 
inspection  of,  Clark,  5469,  5472. 
main  drain  of,  Clark,  5437- 
tenure  of,  Prohasky,  5421. 
revenue  of,  Clark,  5467. 

Abattoirs  (South  Melbourne),  abolition  of  the,  Smith,  4791, 
4794;  Miles,  4838-4860. 
condition  of  the,  Smith,  4756. 
defective  drainage  of  the,  Smith,  4759-4771. 
previous  negotiations,  Smith,  4797. 
proposals  of  the  council,  Smith,  4800,  4820,  4825. 
revenue  and  expenditure,  Miles,  4852,  4854. 
unsatisfactory,  Miles,  4836. 

Abattoirs  (Williamstown),  condition  of,  Craig,  5249,  5265, 
5271. 

difficulties  of  site,  Smith,  5282. 

drainage  of,  Smith,  5293,  5294. 

improvements  at,  Craig,  5258. 

keeping  of  pigs  at,  Craig,  5268,  5270,  5261-64. 

site  desired  for,  Smith,  5285,  5290. 

Abattoirs  (Glebe  Island,  Sydney),  Cattanach  deodoriser  at, 
Roser,  2S17;  Jager,  2746. 
cleansing  of,  Jager,  2744. 
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Abattoirs  (Glebe  Island,  Sydney)  continued — 

collection  of  blood  from  animals,  Jager,  2767,  2775. 
desiccators  at,  Roser,  2781-82,  2789-92,  2814-15-16; 
Ken  way,  2621. 

expenses  and  receipts  for  1887,  Roser,  2814,  2815. 
inspection  of,  Jager,  2720,  2743. 
method  of  inspection  of  meat  at,  Jager,  2720. 
nuisances  connected  with  desiccator  at,  Roser,  2782, 
2784. 

number  of  animals  slaughtered  at,  Jager,  2719. 
results  of  the  desiccator  at,  Roser,  2781. 
use  of  Cattanach  deodorant  at,  Jager,  2746,  2751. 
Abattoirs  (Calcutta),  Bowser,  3243-3256,  Simpson,  5605. 
construction  and  site,  Simpson,  5613. 
drainage  of,  Simpson,  5613;  Bowser,  3253. 
establishment,  a municipal  one,  Simpson,  5614,  Bowser, 
3245. 

refuse,  Simpson,  5613,  Bowser,  3255. 

Abattoirs  at  Munich  and  Berlin,  Service,  4174,  4184. 
can  be  near  a city,  Service,  4198. 
private,  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1126,  1129. 
can  be  near  population,  Miller,  6268. 
should  be  elevated,  Kenway,  2674-2681. 

Abolition  of  the  Port  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Clark,  5474. 

of  the  South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Smith,  4791,  4794  ; 
Miles,  4838,  4860. 

Accommodation-paddocks,  Urie,  252  ; Cattanach,  490,  497  ; 
Fitzgibbon,  4616;  Robertson,  800  ; Bennet,  3949, 
3953. 

condition  of,  Fitzgibbon,  4619,  4639. 

Action  at  Common  Law  to  repress  nuisances,  Buchan,  6648, 
6649. 

of  C.  B.  of  Health,  Keeble,  5748,  5750,  5752 ; Buchan, 
6649,  6654-60,  6666,  6667. 

Adelaide,  a number  of  private  abattoirs  in,  Smith,  1126, 
1129. 

closet  system  wastes  water,  Bayer,  1582. 

amount  of  water  required  for,  Bayer,  1585. 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  sanitary  condition 
of,  Whittell,  1197. 

condition  of,  before  completion  of  deep  drainage,  Smith, 
1049-1070;  Whittell,  1190-1197;  Way,  1630. 
death  rate  of,  Smith,  1070,  1072,  1075. 
difficulty  in  estimating  population  of,  Whittell,  1199. 
disposal  of  refuse  in,  Smith,  1049;  Whittell,  1190-1197. 
drainage  of  the  suburbs  more  favorable,  Way,  1683. 
health  officer’s  report  for,  Smith,  1075. 
mortality  rates  for,  Whittell,  1198-1207;  Sprod,  1251; 
Way,  1666-1682. 

mortality  high  prior  to  deep  drainage,  Smith,  1069. 
no  individual  cases  of  failure  of  water  supply,  Smith, 
1110. 

removal  of  refuse  in,  Smith,  1147-1156. 
sewerage  rate  for,  Smith,  1134;  Robertson,  1759;  Way, 
1708-09. 

slaughter-hoirses  better  out  of,  Sprod,  1304. 
street  sweeping  in,  Sprod,  1332. 

surface  water  drains  into  river,  Smith,  1065, 1145;  Sprod, 
1331;  Way,  1651. 

subsoil  condition  of  in,  Smith,  1064;  Whittell,  1207-1222. 
typhoid  fever  imported  from  Teetulpa  and  Broken  Hill, 
Smith,  1086,  1088;  Sprod,  1350. 
in,  Whittell,  1207. 

very  insanitary  prior  to  deep  drainage,  Way,  1630. 
water  supply  of,  Whittell,  1617. 
water  supply  very  impure,  Sprod,  1342. 
zymotic  diseases  imported  to,  Way,  1680. 

Adelaide  deep  drainage,  cost  of,  Smith,  1134. 

danger  to  health  from,  without  constant  supervision, 
Whittell,  1207;  Sprod,  1274-77. 
difficulty  from  defective  plumbing,  Smith,  1094-97 ; 
Sprod,  1270. 

from  ventilation,  Smith,  1143;  Whittell,  1238-1244; 
Robertson,  1729. 

drainage  of  cellars  becoming  the  rule,  Mestayer,  1489. 
optional,  Whittell,  1235. 

early  institution  of,  followed  by  increase  of  mortality. 
Way,  1668. 

fall  in  sewei’s,  Mestayer,  1396,  1456;  see  also  Appendix, 
fellmongers  give  trouble  to,  Mestayer,  1482. 
general  depth  of  the,  Mestayer,  1490. 
mortality  prior  to  inception  of,  Whittell,  1198. 
Government  inspection  for  plumbing,  Smith,  1098. 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  from,  Sprod, 
1252,  1323. 

licensing  of  plumbers,  Smith,  1099. 
main  sewers  egg-shaped  and  of  concrete,  Bayer,  1553. 
nature  of  drainage  into,  Mestayer,  1472-1477. 
noxious  trades  connected  with,  Smith,  1123-33. 
preventible  diseases  would  be  lessened  if  suburbs  were 
connected  with,  Sprod,  1289. 
plumbing  effectively  done,  Bayer,  1558,  1562. 
reduction  in  mortality  since  conclusion  of,  Smith,  1085; 
Way,  1670. 

results  of,  Smith,  1085. 


Adelaide  deep  drainage,  continued — 
silting,  Smith,  1114. 

subsoil  waters  not  taken,  Whittell,  1231. 
water-closets  connected  od  payment  of  fee,  Smith,  1133, 
1066. 

zymotic  diseases  less  prevalent  after  completion  of, 
Robertson,  1720. 

Adelaide  Sewage  farm,  see  Sewage  farm. 

Advantages  of  present  site  of  city  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4576. 
removing  city  abattoirs,  Urie,  261. 
site  at  Doutta  Galla,  Fitzgibbon,  4578,  4580. 

Alienated  land  within  catchment  area  of  Yan  Yean  reservoir, 
Davidson,  6501. 

Albert  Park  lagoon,  Robertson,  5976-5980. 

Alteration,  cost  of,  from  present  system  to  water-closets, 
Barlow,  34-40. 

Analysis  of  drinking  water  should  be  made,  Simpson,  5619. 
of  Saltwater  river,  Urie,  274. 
water  supplied  to  Adelaide,  Whittell,  1623;  p.  66. 

Apathy  of  local  board,  Keeble,  5746 ; Buchan,  6646-52 ; 
Eassie,  3310,  3312,  3314,  3382. 

Appointment  of  inspectors,  Willing,  5387,  5389,  5408. 
health  officers,  Simpson,  5693,  5704. 

Arbitrators,  power  to  settle  claims  by,  should  be  taken, 
Bennett,  2256. 

Area  at  present  used  as  gathering  ground  for  Melbourne 
water  supply,  Davidson,  6611. 

Adelaide  Sewage  farm,  Colebatch,  1871-73. 

Botany  Sewage  farm,  Baggc,  2449,  2551. 

Arrangements  for  disposal  of  night-soil,  Robertson,  1742  ; 
Eassie,  3397-3403;  Fullarton,  6114-6122. 
of  cattle  traffic,  Cattanach,  486;  Trenchard,  4221-30; 
Reynolds,  3901;  Dougliarty,  4350-52. 

Atmosphere  of  abattoirs  saturated  with  septic  germs,  Dickin- 
son, 626;  Bowser,  3201-3207. 
pure,  Bennet,  T.  K.,  3993;  Woolcock,  4123,  4124; 
Reynolds,  3886. 

Attempt  to  abate  fell  mongery  nuisance,  Husband,  5317-5321; 
Bage,  5329. 

to  find  another  site  for  abattoirs,  King,  4520. 

Attention,  constant,  required  for  earth-closets,  Barlow,  16. 

Available  sites  for  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  632. 

Backhouse,  B. , Chairman  of  City  of  Sydney  Improvement 
Board,  evideuce  of,  3178-3184. 

Bagge,  C.  H.  0.,  chief  assistant  engineer  of  Sewage  Board, 
evidence  of,  2367-2460. 

Bage,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  5326-5362. 

Baltimore,  meat  supply  of,  one  abattoir  only  fox’.  Willing, 
5387,  5397. 

Bancroft,  Dr. , sanitary  medical  officer  for  Brisbane,  evidence 
of,  2584-261S. 

Barlow,  C.,  partner  large  engineering  firm,  London. 

evidence  of,  explaining  views  on  drainage  of  Melbourne, 
1 to  131. 

Bayer,  C.  A.,  sanitary  engineer  of  Adelaide,  evidence  of, 
1549-1594. 

Benjamin,  B.,  evidence  of,  Mayor  of  Melbourne,  4560-4566. 

Bennett,  W.  C. , commissioner  and  engineer-in-ehief  of  roads, 
N.S.W.,  evidence  of,  2199-2366,  2946-2988. 

Bennet,  T.  K.,  evidence  of,  3943-4102. 

Bennet’s  sheep-killing  place  at  abattoir,  Gee,  699-706. 

Best  process  for  chilling  meat,  Playfair,  3834,  3829. 

Binney,  H.,  evidence  of,  4861-4923. 

Blasting,  power  for,  Bennett,  2241 . 

Board,  Local  Government,  report  to,  1876,  Barlow,  10. 

Board  of  Health,  Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2508-24. 

central,  Keeble,  5748-50,  5752;  Buchan,  6648,  6654,  and 
6667;  Fitts,  1015. 

local,  Keeble,  5746;  Eassie,  3310,  3312,  3314,  3382; 
Gomnx,  6286;  Buchan,  6646;  Bage,  5329;  Cattanach, 
530. 

provincial,  Simpson,  5593,  5600. 

Sydney,  MacLaurin,  2S23-25. 
has  no  power  over  the  sewerage  ordi-ainage,  MacLaurin, 
2S69. 

Boiling- down  woi-ks,  cause'of  smell  fi-om,  Waddell,  938. 
drain  from,  to  river,  Waddell,  923. 
need  be  no  offence  from,  Waddell,  923,  941;  Fitts, 
1017-19,  1029. 

ixo  smells  from,  if  conducted  properly,  Waddell,  895. 

prevention  of  smell,  Waddell,  892. 
untenable  if  abattoirs  removed,  Waddell,  945. 

Bondi  sewer,  course  of,  Bennett,  2262-2277. 

difficulties  met  with,  Bennett,  2234-2243;  Bagge,  2374-76 
form  and  construction  of,  Bennett,  2292,  2315. 
outlet  woi-ks  of,  Bennett,  227S,  2287. 
ventilation  of,  Bagge,  2377,  2391. 

Bone-mills  and  slaughter-house  a nuisance  at  Footscray, 
Gomxn,  6279,  62S1  ; Kitchen,  6367-83  ; McCarthy, 
6439. 

Borthwick,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  1762-1830. 

Botany,  outfall  of  southern  drainage  system  of  Sydney,  Ben- 
nett, 2262  ; see  Sewage  farm. 

Bowser,  Dr. , health  officer  for  Shire  of  Bray  brook,  evidence  of, 
3189-3283. 
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Box  drain  composed  of  pine  and  thoroughly  tarred,  Mestayer, 
1505. 

no  offence  from,  at  Sewage  farm,  Mestayer,  1507. 

Brady,  J.,  evidence  of,  5123-5141. 

Brands  taken  at  abattoirs,  Robertson,  732. 
put  on  meat,  Bowser,  3248-52. 

Brisbane  Board  of  Health,  Bancroft,  2504-24;  liquid  sewage 
runs  into  river  at,  Bancroft,  2543. 
mode  of  dealing  with  excremental  sewage  at,  Bancroft, 
2525. 

salt  water  pumped  through  sewers  daily  from  river, 
Bancroft,  2588. 

ventilation  of  sewers  in,  Bancroft,  2548. 
water  supply,  Bancroft,  2550. 
catchment  area  completely  reserved,  Bancroft,  2551. 
Buchan,  J.,  evidence  of,  6657-6669. 

Buck’s  scrapers  for  levelling  land,  Colebatch,  1850;  Mestayer, 
1527. 

Buildings  at  city  abattoirs,  Cattanach,  428. 

unsuitable,  Taylor,  1983,  1984,  1986  ; Bowser,  3208;  and 
see  Abattoirs. 

By-law  for  regulating  cattle  traffic,  Urie,  362  365. 

to  regulate  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases, 
Borthwick,  1S07. 

Calcutta  abattoirs,  Bowser,  3243,  3256;  Simpson,  5605-5614. 
sanitary  administration  of,  Simpson  5603. 

condition  of,  Simpson,  5593. 
sewerage  of,  5683. 

treatment  of  house  refuse  at,  Simpson,  5617. 

night-soil  at,  5675-80,  5683. 
water  supply,  Simpson,  5626-34. 

Caldwell,  H.  M.,  evidence  of,  2206-2198. 

managing  director  Cattanach  Chemical  Works,  2107. 
Carcasses,  number  condemned  during  1887,  Gee,  678. 

Carting  of  pelts  to  fellmongeries,  Husband,  5304. 

Cast-iron  pipes,  Mestayer,  1494. 

manufactured  in  Adelaide,  Mestayer,  1495. 

Catchpit  near  Moonee  Ponds,  Urie,  302,  316;  Cattanach, 
455-467. 

Cattanach,  W.,  evidence  of,  411-548. 

deodoriser,  Roser,  2817  ; Jager,  2746. 

Cattle,  accommodation-paddocks  for,  Cattanach,  418. 
brands  and  numbers  taken,  Gee,  651. 
brought  by  train  to  abattoirs  at  Munich  and  Berlin, 
Service,  4182. 

bruising  in  trucking,  Playfair,  3812-14. 
danger  in  streets  from,  Urie,  259,  357,  365;  Dickenson, 
628,  634;  Cattanach,  486-488. 
difficulty  in  getting  them  fed,  Gee,  667. 
food  at  abattoirs  for,  very  inferior,  Taylor,  1965. 
from  Orange,  Evans,  3529. 
inspection  of,  before  killing,  Gee,  677. 
in  mud  in  paddocks  at  abattoirs,  Urie,  252,  255. 
no  shelter  for,  at  abattoirs,  Robertson,  807. 
not  fed  at  abattoirs,  Cattanach,  499,  501. 
number  slaughtered,  Gee,  643. 

proposal  to  bring  by  rail  to  abattoirs,  Robertson,  864, 

872. 

require  rest  before  killing,  Dougharty,  4353;  Bennet, 
T.  K.,  4040;  Palmer,  5489;  Reynolds,  3914. 
time  kept  in  paddocks,  Taylor,  1964 ; Cattanach,  540 ; 
Gee,  J.,  665;  Bennet,  4099;  Pritchard,  4992-5001-3; 
Reynolds,  3901,  3914;  Richards,  3662;  Palmer,  O., 
5489. 

to  private  slaughter-houses,  Gee,  646-650. 
traffic,  Reynolds,  3901;  Trenchard,  4229-4230;  Dough- 
arty, 4350-52. 

traffic  in  streets,  Dickinson,  628  ; Cattanach,  486-488. 
trucking  of,  see  trucking, 
watered  and  fed,  Gee,  658. 
yards  altogether  too  small,  Cattanach,  540. 
and  abattoirs  at  Kensington,  Trenchard,  4203. 
at  South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Smith,  4778,  4782. 
attempt  to  find  another  site  for,  King,  4520. 
condition  of,  Taylor,  1954-1969. 
council  object  to,  Urie,  259. 
depreciate  property,  Urie,  513. 
drainage  of  cattle-yards  and  district,  Urie,  297,  318. 
into  silt  pit,  Cattanach,  449-468. 
of  west  part  of,  Cattanach,  474. 

Government  inspector  at,  Robertson,  797. 
number  of  stock  through,  Gee,  643-650. 
railway  to,  Bennet,  4088-93. 
revenue  from,  Fitzgibbon,  4701. 

siding  to,  Fitzgibbon,  4601-3,  4607-8  ; Pritchard,  5005  ; 
Trenchard,  4223  ; Dougharty,  4452,  4453;  Speight, 
6217. 

Cellars,  Fullerton,  6145. 

drainage  of,  in  Adelaide,  Whittell,  1235;  Mestayer,  1489. 
mode  and  importance  of  drainage  of,  Barlow,  121. 
Central  abattoirs  essential,  Reynolds,  3914,  3924. 

Cesspits,  Robertson,  6007;  Fullerton,  6164. 

in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1052-54,  1059-61;  Whittell,  1190; 
Way,  1631-36. 


Channels,  street,  in  Melbourne,  Simpson,  5647;  Eassie,  3330; 
Robertson,  5986-91. 

Character  of  pig-pens,  Grimes,  4928-33. 

Charges  for  chilling  meat,  Playfair,  3837-38  ; Richards,  3716. 

Chief  sources  of  meat  supply  of  Melbourne,  Trenchard,  4210- 
4220;  Reynolds,  3896-3900;  Bennet,  4001-3. 

Chicago  slaughter-houses,  Service,  4185  4192. 

slaughtering  done  by  private  persons,  Urie,  410. 

Chilled  meat  trade,  Trenchard,  4296,  4312,  4326  ; Reynolds, 
3917-3921;  Palmer,  O.,  5482;  Bennet,  4043-4046  ; 
Woolcook,  4143,  4144,  4147,  4150,  4152,  4154,  4167, 
4172  ; Evans,  3532,  3533. 

Chilling  meat,  Kenway,  2663,  2621  ; Richards,  3668,  3680, 
3692,  3699-3709,  3716;  Playfair,  3829,  3830-3842; 
Palmer,  O.,  5540. 

Choking  of  house  drains,  Smith,  1115-1118. 

Claims  for  compensation  should  be  settled  by  arbitrators, 
Bennett,  2256. 

Clark,  E. , town  clerk  of  Port  Melbourne,  evidence  of  5432- 
5475. 

Cleansing  of  abattoirs,  Gee,  685-688;  Robertson,  732,  768. 
streets,  Eassie,  3361. 

Cleanliness  of  abattoirs,  Bennet,  3965-71,  3975  ; Taylor, 
1979-1981. 

Closets,  cost  of  alteration,  Barlow,  34. 

(earth)  require  constant  attention,  Barlow,  16. 

Closet,  water  system,  Adelaide,  Smith,  1051-54. 
amount  of  water  required  for,  Bayer,  1585. 
waste  water,  Bayer,  1582. 

Coast  hospital,  Sydney,  MacLaui'in,  2872,  2876-80. 

Cohn,  J.,  evidence  of,  5198-5227. 

Coldcars,  Kenway,  2621,  2692;  Richards,  3699;  Speight, 
6227-34. 

Colebatch,  T.,  manager,  Sewage  farm,  Adelaide,  evidence  of, 
1831-1890. 

Collingwood  tip,  Buchan,  6622. 
drain  at,  Buchan,  6662-66. 

Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  sanitary  condition  of 
Adelaide,  Whittell,  1197. 

Committee,  river  pollution,  1S67,  Barlow,  10. 

Como  swamp,  Robertson,  5975. 

Compensation  for  removal  of  abattoirs,  Gomm,  6325,  6328, 
6330,  633. 

of  fellmongeries,  Husband,  5321. 
of  noxious  trades,  Kitchen,  6410-14,  6416-20. 

Complaints  against  abattoirs,  Urie,  261. 
of  smell  from  abattoirs,  Robertson,  847. 

Concrete,  main’egg-shaped  sewers  constructed  of,  Bayer.  1553. 

Condemned,  number  of  carcasses,  Gee,  678. 

Condition  of,  city  abattoirs,  see  Abattoirs. 

Port  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Prohaslcy,  5413,  5420. 

South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Smith,  4756. 

Williamstown  abattoirs,  Craig,  5249,  6265,  5271. 
river  banks,  Cattanach,  479,  481,  484,  485. 
the  tanneries  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6465,  6483  ; 
Kitchen,  6389-91. 

trades  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6433. 

Conferva,  occasional  offensiveness  of  water  supply  through 
growth  of,  Davidson,  6578. 

Connexion  of  closets,  &c.,  with  sewers,  Adelaide,  Mestayer, 
1413-23. 

houses  with  sewers,  Sydney,  Jones,  3139-3151. 
noxious  trades  with  Adelaide  deep  drainage.  Smith,  E. 
T.,  1 123x33. 

old  sewers  with  new,  Sydney,  Jones,  3163. 
with  sewers  tested,  Bayer,  1565-69. 

Contamination  of  subsoil,  Barlow,  121-123;  Simpson,  5646, 
5653  ; Fullerton,  6161. 

water  supply  in  progress  through  city  not  possible, 
Davidson,  6630. 

Cook’s  Point,  site  proposed  for  abattoirs  at,  Urie,  377. 

Cost  of  Adelaide  drainage  to  ratepayers,  Smith,  1134  ; Way, 
1706,  1707 ; Robertson,  1758-61. 
chilling  meat,  Richards,  3716;  Kenway,  2621;  Playfair, 
3837-38. 

disposal  of  refuse,  Farmer,  209. 

Hesse’s  system,  3456-62. 

legal  proceedings  prohibitive,  Gomm,  6297,  6300. 
north  shore  sewerage  system,  Bennett,  2977. 
proposed  improvements  at  city  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4647- 
removal  of  night-soil,  Barlow,  26,  27. 

Sydney  sewerage,  Bennett,  2366. 

Counsel’s  opinion  on  nuisance  at  Walker’s  candle  factory, 
Buchan,  6648. 

Course  taken  by  cattle  before  slaughter,  Reynolds,  3901. 

Country -killed  meat,  Fitzgibbon,  4720-22-24  ; Bennet,  4035, 
4053  ; Woolcock,  4140,  4156  ; Pritchard,  5030,5063; 
Playfair,  3807,  3829  ; Richards,  3663,  3666  ; Rey- 
nolds, 3914,  3923 ; see  also  dead  meat  trade  and 
chilled  meat. 

Country-killing  establishments  should  be  in  private  hands, 
Playfair,  3844  ; Reynolds,  3922  ; Pritchard,  5052  ; 
Woolcock,  4145-51  ; Bennet,  4047,  4051. 
no  difficulties  in  transit  of  meat  from,  Speight,  6263. 
producers  approve  of,  Palmer,  5526. 
should  be  combined  with  town-killing,  Playfair,  3822. 
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Country-killing  continued — 

objections  to,  Playfair,  3816,  3821  ; Trenchard,  4203, 
4302,  4326 ; Dougharty,  4387,  4422,  4428 ; 
Howat,  4465,  4506  ; King,  4537,  4555. 

Country  meat  trade  in  New  South  Wales,  Kenway,  3481, 
3486,  3482;  Evans,  3529-3575. 

Covering  of  meat  in  transit,  Taylor,  2050,  2054  ; Elmslie,  2090- 
2093 ; Jamieson,  5822-29. 

Cows  on  swamp,  Fullerton,  6173,  6183. 

keeping  of,  in  the  city,  Eassie,  3279  ; Robertson,  5970. 

Craig,  F.,  evidence  of,  5248-5276. 

Cutting  of  timber  causes  a diminution  in  volume  of  stream, 
Davidson,  6564. 

Danger  to  pedestrians  by  cattle  traffic,  Urie,  357,  3671 ; 
Cattanach,  486;  Dickenson,  626,  636. 

Dansey,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  3054-3136. 

Dairy  farms,  Simpson.  5636,  5637. 

Dairies,  Fullerton,  0069,  6078 ; Eassie,  3313 ; Robertson, 
5920-31. 

Davidson,  W.,  superintending  engineer,  Melbourne  water 
supply,  evidence  of.  6499-6636. 

Dead  meat  trade,  Evans,  3529-3575;  Willing,  5372,  5374, 
5385;  Palmer,  O.,  5478,  5544;  Palmer,  McLeod, 
5577,  5583. 

cattle  and  sheep  from  Orange,  Evans,  3529. 
mutton  from  Goulburn,  Evans,  3542. 
results  satisfactory,  Evans,  3534-37,  2559-61. 
treatment  of  the  cattle,  Evans,  3563,  3575. 

Death  of  Mr.  Howgate  attributed  to  defective  plumbing, 
Smith,  1097. 

Death  rate  of  Adelaide,  Smith,  1072-75,  1069  ; Whittell, 
1198;  Way,  1670;  Robertson,  1750,  1752;  Sprod, 
1307-1312. 

in  urban  and  country  districts,  1877  to  1887,  Hayter, 
1913. 

of  Kensington  and  Norwood,  Borthwick,  1797. 

Deaths  from  diarrhceal  diseases,  Melbourne  and  suburbs, 
Hayter,  1935. 

typhoid  fever,  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  Hayter,  1935. 

Deep  drainage  by  water  system,  objections  to,  Barlow,  128  ; 
see  under  Adelaide  and  Sydney. 

Defects  in  city  abattoirs,  Cattanach,  418;  see  Abattoirs. 

in  deep  drainage  scheme  from  sanitary  aspect, 
Whittell,  1237-1244. 

Health  Act,  Eassie,  3294. 

Defective  plumbing,  Smith,  1094 ; see  Adelaide  drainage, 
drainage  of  South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Smith,  4759, 
4771. 

Depreciation  in  value  of  property,  Urie,  261. 

Deputation  re  noxious  trades,  Gomm,  6273,  6274. 

Description  of  Adelaide  before  drainage  system,  Whittell, 
1190-1197  ; Smith,  1049,  1070;  Way,  1630,  1666. 
Copenhagen  abattoirs,  Cohn,  5202-5227. 

Glebe  Island  abattoirs  and  its  accessories,  Kenway,  2621. 
Hesse’s  system  of  dealing  with  night-soil,  Hesse,  3420- 
3464. 

inlet  works  at  the  Southern  sewage  system,  Bagge,  2432. 
management  of  Calcutta  abattoirs,  Bowser,  3243,  3256  ; 
Simpson,  5605-13. 

revolving  strainers  at  Sewage  farm,  Mestayer,  1503. 
rock  passed  through  in  tunnelling,  Davidson,  6619. 
Sewage  farm,  see  sewage. 

the  works  at  the  outfall  at  Bondi,  Bennett,  2278-85  ; at 
Botany,  Smail,  2992,  3012. 

traffic  in  Watts  River  watershed,  Davidson,  6540-49, 
6556-59. 

ventilation  for  water-closet,  Mestayer,  1415,  1434. 
water-closet,  connexion  with  main  sewer,  Mestayer,  1413  ; 
Jones,  3139. 

Desiccating  works  at  city  abattoirs  objectionable  to  Foots- 
cray,  Kitchen,  6421,  6432. 

Desiccation  of  night-soil,  Bancroft,  2590-94. 

Desiccators,  city  abattoirs,  Urie,  352-355  ; Fitzgibbon,  4590. 
Glebe  Island  abattoirs,  Roser,  2781-92,  2803-17,  2814, 
2816  ; Kenway,  2621. 

Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Works,  Auburn,  Gee,  A.,  2464, 
2467. 

Fryer’s,  Simpson,  5676. 

Desire  of  City  Council  to  improve  abattoirs,  Benjamin,  4560. 

Destructor  for  house  refuse,  Simpson,  5617. 

Details  of  the  works  of  tallow  factory,  Fitts,  962,  982. 

Dickinson,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  549-634. 

Difficulties  in  administering  Act  as  to  unwholesome  food, 
Fullerton,  6066. 

carrying  out  duties,  Eassie,  3290. 

way  of  country  killing  becoming  general,  Playfair,  3816, 
3822;  see  Country  killing,  objections  to. 
ventilating  sewers,  Barlow,  128. 

Disinfectants,  Eassie,  3375;  Fullerton,  6801-88. 

Disposal  of  night-soil  of  houses  near  Adelaide,  catchment 
area,  Robei'tson,  1742. 

of  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  Eassie,  3390,  3407  ; Fullerton, 
6114;  Robertson,  5968-70. 

Distance  from  sale-yards  to  abattoirs,  Robertson,  875. 

meat  can  be  brought  without  chilling,  Kenway,  3514-16- 
17-18;  Richards,  3710,  3711. 


Donovan,  F.  W.,  evidence  of,  5064-5092. 

Dougharty,  Hon.  J.  G.,  evidence  of,  4349-4459. 

Doutta  Galla  site,  advantages  of,  Fitzgibbon,  4578-4580. 
Drains  at  abattoirs,  Taylor,  1954. 

bad  use  of,  will  occur  in  any  system,  Smith,  1117. 

Board  of  Works  would  require  power  to  open  up  for, 
Barlow,  108. 

from  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  581-585. 
house,  choking  of,  Smith,  1115-18. 
main,  earthen  pipes  for,  Smith,  1119. 
ventilation  of,  Barlow,  131. 

Drainage  of  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  556,  580  ; Cattanach,  418- 
422;  Taylor,  1970-1978;  Jamieson,  5776-79;  Ben- 
net,  3954;  Urie,  263;  and  factories  connected  with 
deep  drainage  system  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1123. 
alienated  lands  within  immediate  catchment  area  of  Yan 
Yean  reservoir,  Davidson,  6502. 

Port  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Prohasky,  5416,  5417. 

South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Smith,  4759,  4771. 
Williamstown  abattoirs,  Smith,  5293,  5294. 
boiling-down  works,  Waddell,  923. 
bone-mills,  Binney,  4892,  4896,  4899. 
cattle-yards,  Urie,  297,  318  ; Cattanach,  449. 
cellars,  Barlow,  121-123;  Whittell,  1235  ; Mestayer,  1489. 
earthenware  pipes  for,  liability  to  fractux-e,  Barlow,  64-68. 
effects  of,  on  health,  Simpson,  5735-40. 

Fitzroy,  Eassie,  3329,  3350. 

for  slops  must  be  made,  Barlow,  14;  Simpson,  5682. 
into  Albert  Park  lagoon,  Robertson,  5976-5980. 
kind  of  main  pipe  for,  Barlow,  56-59. 

Melbourne,  Barlow,  5 ; Simpson,  5646-54,  5672 ; Ful- 
lerton, 6151-6159. 
new  localities,  Robertson,  5990. 
objections  to  deep-water  system  of,  Bax-low,  128. 
outfalls  for,  at  Mordialloc  and  Laverton,  Barlow,  72-90. 
Prahraxi,  Robertson,  5972,  6004. 

Royal  Commission  on  separate  system  of,  Barlow,  10. 

Sir  J.  Bazalgette  condemns  earthenware  pipes  for, 
Mestayer,  1398. 

tallow  factories  could  be  improved,  Fitts,  984. 

into  a receiver,  Fitts,  1006. 
deep  system,  in  Adelaide;  see  Adelaide. 

Driving  cattle  to  yards,  Trenchard,  4228. 

Drying  of  refuse  of  bone-mills,  Binney,  4884. 

Dues  collected  monthly  for  slaughtering,  Gee,  676. 

for  making  rights-of-way,  Eassie,  3298. 

Dunn,  T.,  evidence  of,  5112-5122. 

Duty  of  the  corporation  to  remove  refuse  from  abattoirs, 
Taylor,  2018. 

Duties,  at  abattoirs,  Robertson  731,  784. 

of  inspectoi-s  of  nuisances  of  Melbourne,  Fullerton,  6059, 
6065 ; Fitzroy,  Eassie,  3289  ; Prahran,  Robertson, 
5911-17. 

Dwellings  neax-est  to  abattoirs,  Urie,  319. 

Earthenware  pipes,  experience  with,  Barlow,  64. 

liability  to  fracture,  Barlow,  64-66. 

Eartli-closets,  contaminate  air,  Barlow,  15. 

cost  of  altering  to  water-closets,  Barlow,  34. 
require  constant  attention,  Barlow,  16. 

Eassie,  C.  J.,  sanitary  inspector  for  Fitzx-oy,  evidence  of, 
3284-3408. 
duties  as,  3287-89. 

Echuca,  people  would  have  abattoirs,  Urie,  375. 

Effects  of  abattoix-s  and  noxious  trades  oxx  health,  Dickinson, 
596-600 ; Bowser,  3202,  3236-40 ; Bage,  5328  ; 

McCarthy,  6456-64  ; Jamieson,  5798-5802  ; Palmer, 
5546  ; Fitts,  1036. 

burying  of  offal  at  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  559,  589,  627. 
chilling  on  meat,  Bexxnet,  4044 ; Playfair,  3830-3832. 
fire  on  fumes  from  bone-mills,  McCarthy,  6445. 
mode  of  burying  offal,  Dickinson,  559,  589,  627. 
one  central  abattoirs,  Penhallurick,  6029,  6040. 
removal  of  abattoirs,  Waddell,  942,  947,  950. 
sewage  on  river,  Bancroft,  2604-15. 

sewage  faxxn,  on  health  of  neighbourhood,  Whittell, 
1595-1606  ; Way,  1685-95 ; Robertson,  1735-39 ; 
Sprod,  1360-69, 

water  carriage  system  of  sewage  on  Melbourne  water 
supply,  Davidson,  6568. 

Efforts  to  minimize  the  nuisance  at  Footscray,  McCarthy, 
6441. 

Elevated,  abattoirs  should  be,  Kenway,  2674,  2681. 

Elmslie,  H.,  valuer  and  collector  of  Flemington  and  Ken- 
sington, evidence  of,  2066-2105. 

Exciting  cattle  by  driving,  Palmer,  5494-98. 

Evans,  J.,  evidence  of,  3527-3575. 

Examination  of  water-pipes,  Davidson.  6585. 

Excreta,  Sir  James  Farmer’s  system  for,  134,  144. 

no  objection  by  tenants  to  Farmer’s  system  for,  Farmer, 
60. 

never  any  municipal  or  other  systematic  arrangement  for 
removal  of,  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1140. 

Expense,  calculation  of,  of  water  carriage  system,  Bax-low, 
49-54. 

Extension  of  Kensington  northwards,  abattoirs  a bar  to, 
Dickinson,  628. 
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Extra  quality  of  country  killed  meat,  Palmer,  5512 
Fall  of  drain  not  sufficient  at  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  562. 
in  main  drain,  in  system  for  Melbourne,  Barlow,  111. 
in  sewers,  Adelaide,  Mestayer,  1396,  1450 ; Sydney, 
Bennett,  2267,  2358;  Melbourne,  Barlow,  111. 

Farm,  Sewage,  Adelaide,  Sprod,  1278,  1285,  1360,  1378; 
Mestayer,  1498,  1534,  1538,  1543;  Whittell,  1595, 
1601;  Way,  1686,  1691,  1696,  1698  ; Robertson,  R., 
1735,  1739;  Colebatch,  1832,  1890. 

Botany,  Bennett,  2262,  2351  ; Bagge,  2432,  2459 ; Smail, 
2992,  3053 ; Dansey,  3069,  3072. 
complaints  of  bad  smell  from,  at  Adelaide,  Sprod,  1280. 
Mordialloc  soil  favorable  for,  Barlow,  74. 
size  required  for,  Barlow,  110. 

Farmer,  Sir  J.,  firm  of  Sir  J.  Farmer  and  Sons,  London, 
evidence  of,  132-242. 

Farmer’s  system  treating  night-soil  and  refuse  collection, 
Farmer,  133. 

cause  no  offence,  Farmer,  160. 
cost,  Farmer,  185. 

description  of  works  at  Birmingham,  Farmer,  135-242. 
machines  can  be  used  for  offal,  Farmer,  232. 
product  of,  sold  as  manure,  233. 
treatment,  Farmer,  152,  231,  242. 
works  are  in  city,  Farmer,  210. 

Feeding  pigs  on  blood,  Palmer,  3564,  3567 ; Grimes,  4953-62. 
Fellmongeries  on  Yarra,  Robertson,  6013-15;  Husband,  5302- 
5309. 

injurious  to  health,  Bage,  5328. 
proceedings  by  local  board,  Bage,  5329-40-57. 

Fever  in  Aberdeen,  Simpson,  5647-52. 
typhoid,  see  Typhoid. 

Filling  in  of  paddocks  at  abattoirs,  Mountain,  5174,  5182. 

Fitts,  A.  W.,  tallow  and  glue  manufactuv . : , evidence  of, 
951-1038. 

Fitzgibbon,  E G.,  town  clerk  of  Melbourne,  evidence  of, 
4572-4753,  5228-5247. 

Fitzroy  (city),  main  streets,  sweep  daily,  Eassie,  3361. 
pans  emptied  weekly,  Eassie,  3351. 

refuse  matter  trenched  in  Edinburgh  gardens,  Eassie, 
3362. 

Flemington  and  Kensington  Council  does  not  wish  to  have 
abattoirs  removed,  Cattanach,  530,  535. 

Flock  factories,  Jamieson,  5892. 

Flooding  of  abattoirs  periodically,  Dickinson,  628. 

noxious  trades,  Dickinson,  623. 

Floor  of  abattoirs  at  Glebe,  Kenway,  2641 . 

raised,  Richards,  3603,  3604,  3615;  Gee,  2501. 

Floors  at  city  abattoirs,  Woolcock,  4114;  Bennet,  3956-68. 
height  of,  above  water-level,  Mountain,  5192. 
of  abattoirs,  Playfair,  3850;  Richards,  3606,  3608; 
Kenway,  2621. 

raised  for  abattoirs,  Richards,  3604,  3606,  3615;  Howat, 
4464. 

Flush,  two  gallons  water  per  closet,  Bayer,  1585. 

Footscray  bone- mills  and  slaughter-houses  a nuisance,  Gomm, 
6279,  6280  ; McCarthy,  6439  ; Kitchen,  6367. 
condition  of  trades  at,  McCarthy.  6453. 
tanneries  at,  McCarthy,  6465-6480. 
deputation  re  trades  at,  Gomm,  6273,  6274. 
desiccating  works  at  city  abattoirs  objectionable  to, 
Kitchen,  6428-32. 

drinking  water  used  at,  McCarthy,  6489-90. 
efforts  to  minimize  nuisances  at,  McCarthy,  6441. 
effect  of  fire  on  fumes  from  bone-mills  at,  McCarthy, 
6445. 

infantile  mortality  at,  McCarthy,  6483-85. 
offence  from  noxious  trades  at,  McCarthy,  6439. 
opposition  to  noxious  trades  at,  McCarthy,  6454,  6455. 
private  abattoirs  should  be  removed  from,  Gomm,  6310. 

difficulties  in  removing  them,  Gomm,  6311. 
prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  at,  McCarthy,  6486,  6462, 
6463. 

site  of  noxious  trades  at,  McCarthy,  6453. 
supervision  of  noxious  trades  at,  Gomm,  62S5. 
smelting  works  at,  McCarthy,  6447-52. 
smell  from  rotten  meat  at,  McCarthy,  6487,  6494-97. 
Fracture,  liability  to,  of  earthenware  pipes,  Barlow,  64-68. 
Freights  on  live  stock,  Speight,  6189. 

dead  meat,  Speight,  6191. 

Fullerton,  J.,  evidence  of,  6057-6181. 

Furnace  for  boiling  down  without  offence,  Miller,  6268-6271. 
Guarantee  of  no  offence  if  secure  tenure  for  factory,  Fitts, 

1033. 

Gee,  Alban,  manager,  Sydney  Meat  Preserving  Co.,  evidence 
of,  2461-2503. 

Gee,  John,  superintendent  City  Abattoirs,  evidence  of 
625-729. 

Gomm,  J.,  town  clerk,  Footscray,  evidence  of,  6272-6309. 
Goulburn  meat  trade,  Evans,  3544. 

Government,  abattoirs  would  be  better  in  hands  of,  Urie, 
39S. 

commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  sanitary  condition 
of  Adelaide,  1876,  Whittell,  1197. 
inspector  for  inspection  of  plumbing,  Smith,  109S. 
at  city  abattoirs,  Robertson,  796. 
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Griffin,  J.  G.,  mayor  of  Manly,  evidence  of,  2916-2945. 

Grimes,  S.  K.,  evidence,  of  4924-4971. 

Hanging  bars  for  meat,  Kenway,  2621  ; Trenchard,  4302. 

Harbour  Trust,  cause  of  defective  drainage  at  abattoirs, 
South  Melbourne,  Smith,  4764. 
works  on  river  bank  and  abattoirs,  Brady,  5124. 

Hayter,  H.  H.,  Government  Statist,  evidence  of,  1891-1950. 

Health,  board  of  ; see  Board. 

Health,  effect  on,  of  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  596-600;  Bowser, 
3236-3240. 

effects  on,  of  noxious  trades,  Dickinson,  596-600; 
Jamieson  5798-5802 ; Bage,  5328-5329 ; McCarthy, 
6456-64;  Palmer,  T.,  5546,  5547  ; Fitts,  1036. 
of  Flemington  and  Kensington,  Urie,  261,  321-323; 
Cattanach,  532. 

of  the  city  has  a marked  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
suburbs,  Way,  1682. 

authorities,  Sydney,  no  control  over  sale  of  unwhole- 
some meat,  MacLaurin,  2866. 
officers,  appointment  of,  Simpson,  5693,  5704. 
should  be  qualified,  5696. 

Hesse,  L.,  contractor  for  removal  of  night-soil,  St.  Kilda, 
evidence  of,  3409-3475. 

Hesse’s  system,  description  of,  Hesse,  3420-55 ; cost  of,  3456- 
62 ; no  nuisance,  3464 

Height  of  Adelaide  at  post-office,  Smith,  1142. 

Hindmarsh  ward,  mortality  of,  Way,  1676. 

attributed  to  hospital  and  lunatic  asylums,  Way,  1676. 

History  of  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4596. 

Holton,  B. , evidence  of,  5093-5099. 

House  refuse,  Eassie,  3362  ; Simpson,  5617. 

Houses  near  Yan  Yean  reservoir,  Davidson,  6576,  6529. 

Howat,  G. , evidence  of,  4460-4507. 

Husband,  W.  H.,  evidence  of,  5299-5322. 

Improvements  at  city  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4582-4591  ; 
Taylor,  1954  ; Mountain,  5147,  5173. 
of  sanitary  condition  of  Adelaide  due  to  deep  drainage, 
Sprod,  1252. 

in  mortality  statistics  largely  due  to  deep  drainage, 
Sprod,  1322. 

Inaction  of  local  board  in  removing  nuisance,  Keeble,  5746, 
5747. 

Income,  Farmer’s  machine  a source  of,  Farmer,  226. 

Increased  cost  in  transit  in  country  killing,  Howat,  4470. 

India,  sanitary  administration  of,  Simpson,  5589-5604. 

Infectious  diseases,  Fullerton,  6079 ; Robertson,  5936-39 ; 
Sprod,  1350-59  ; Whittell,  160S-10 ; Dansey,  3093- 
OS  ; MacLaurin,  2823,  2858-2863. 
by-laws  to  regulate  compulsory  notification  of,  Borth- 
wick,  1807. 

Inferior  food  for  cattle  at  abattoirs,  Taylor,  1965. 

Influence  of  cattle-yai-ds  and  abattoirs  on  State  schoolchildren, 
Elmslie,  2070-2090. 

Inhabitants  per  acre  for  a sewage  farm,  Mestayer,  1538;  Bar- 
low,  110;  Colebatch,  1871. 

Injury  to  beasts  in  trucking,  Bennet,  4023-32. 
to  stock  in  transit,  Speight,  6203. 

Inspector  sent  by  council,  Fitts,  992. 

Inspectors,  duties  of,  Gomm,  6356,  6358 ; Eassie,  32S7  ; Ful- 
lerton, 6059;  Robertson,  5911. 
not  enough,  Eassie,  3308-10. 

Inspection  of  abattoirs,  Jamieson,  5809,  5822-30  ; Pritchard, 
5013,5015-20;  Playfair,  3862. 
and  control  of  city  abattoirs,  Urie,  387,  388. 
cattle,  Gee,  677-684. 

meat,  Prohasky,  5428-5431  ; Bennet,  3996-4000  ; Rey- 
nolds, 3889-3895 ; Taylor,  2046-2049. 
noxious  trades,  Cattanach,  526. 

plumbing  work,  Mestayer,  1441  ; Sprod,  1273 ; Bayer, 
1562. 

stock,  Robertson,  791. 

suburban  abattoirs,  Woolcock,  4159-63. 

Instruction  as  to  duties,  Gee  636,  642. 

Introduction  of  noxious  trades  to  Footscray,  Kitchen,  6399, 
6409. 

no  opposition  to,  Kitchen,  6403. 

Insufficient  accommodation  at  abattoirs,  Pritchard,  4975, 
4976. 

Jager,  J.,  superintendent,  abattoirs,  Glebe  Island,  Sydney, 
evidence  of,  2718-2777. 

Jamieson,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  5767-5908. 

Jones,  J.  Trevor,  engineer  to  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water 
and  Sewage,  Sydney,  evidence  of,  3137-3177. 

Keeble,  J.,  evidence  of,  5742-5766. 

Keeping  of  cattle  at  abattoirs,  Gee,  658-690;  see  Cattle, 
pigs  at  abattoirs,  Grimes,  4953-62. 

Keilor  Plains,  site  proposed  for  abattoirs  at,  Urie,  377  ; 
Dickinson,  632. 

Kennon,  S.,  evidence  of,  5100-5111. 

Kensington  and  Norwood,  backyard  refuse  removed  by 
scavengers,  Bortlnvick,  1775. 
cesspit  system  at,  Borthwick,  1767. 
death  rate  for,  Borthwick,  1797. 
drainage  very  good,  Borthwick,  1 < 88. 
street  channels  paved  and  cemented,  Borthwick,  1786. 
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Kensington,  abattoirs  a bar  to  extension  northwards  of, 
Dickinson,  628. 

Kenway,  A.  G.,  evidence  of,  2619-2717,  3476-3526. 

Killing  in  country,  possible  and  advantages,  Reynolds, 
3914-23;  see  also  Country  killing,  dead-meat  trade, 
3937-3839. 

pens  grouted  in  cement,  Grimes,  4937. 

pigs  at  abattoirs,  Grimes,  4969. 

sheds,  use  of  lime  at  abattoirs  in,  Dickinson,  568. 

King,  A.  S.,  evidence  of,  4508-4557. 

Kitchen,  R.  W. , evidence  of,  6360-6432. 

Kruse’s  analysis  of  water  from  Saltwater  River,  Urie,  276. 

Labour  difficulties,  King,  4553. 

Land  at  Keilor  Plains  for  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  633. 

Lands  alienated  long  before  reservoir  was  built,  Davidson, 
6509. 

Lands  Department,  silt  pit  under  control  of,  Cattanacli,  464. 

Laverton,  site  for  sewage  farm,  Barlow,  72,  90. 

Levels  of  sewage  farm  must  be  carefully  laid  out,  Colebatcli 
1844 ; Mestayer,  1526. 

Level,  high  and  low  system  of  drainage,  Barlow,  10. 

Licensed  noxious  trades,  Cattanach,  526. 

noxious  trades,  yearly  by  Fleinington  Council,  Fitts,  997. 
plumbers,  Smith,  1099  ; Bayer,  1559. 

Liernur  system  of  pneumatic  drainage,  Backhouse,  31S0. 

Lime,  use  in  killing  sheds  at  abattoirs  of,  Dickinson,  568-69. 

Liquid  sewage  runs  into  river  at  Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2543. 

Local  Government  Board,  report  to,  Barlow,  10. 

London  meat  trade,  Pritchard,  5047-5051  ; Speight,  6186-88, 
6258-59. 

markets,  Fitzgibbon,  4733,  4740-42. 

Losses  in  trucking  cattle,  Palmer,  5526,  5527. 

Lodging-houses,  Eassie,  3314. 

Machine,  cost  of,  Farmer,  185. 

Main  pipe,  kind  of,  for  sewers,  Barlow,  56-59. 

Management  and  cleansing  of  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4679. 
defects  in,  at  abattoirs,  Cattanach,  418. 

Manly,  sanitary  arrangements  of,  Griffin,  2917-2945,  Bennett, 
2900-2970. 

Manufactured,  everything  sent  out  of  tallow  factory  is,  Fitts, 
996. 

Manufactories  frequently  the  cause  of  high  consumption  of 
water,  Mestayer,  1470. 

Manure,  product  of  Farmer’s  machine  sold  as,  Farmer,  233. 

Manure  works,  &c.,  drainage  from,  Fitts,  986,  992,  1006-1010  ; 
Waddell,  923  ; Binney,  4892,  4896-7. 
effect  on  health,  Fitts,  1036. 

of  removal  of  abattoirs  on,  Waddell,  942-47. 
mode  of  conducting,  Fitts,  953-981  ; Waddell,  888-922  ; 
Binney,  4864-4872. 

offences  could  be  prevented,  Waddell,  928-41  ; Fitts, 
1017-19,  1025-30. 

removal  of,  Fitts,  1025-78  ; Binney,  4916-23. 
treatment  of  refuse  at,  Fitts,  993  ; Waddell,  902;  Binney, 
4884. 

Marine  stores  not  well  conducted,  Jamieson,  5860. 

Materials  received  at  bone  mill,  Binney,  4864. 

Material  from  Melbourne  and  suburbs  for  tallow  factory, 
Fitts,  1026. 

Mean  population  and  deaths  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs 
(Greater  Melbourne),  1877  to  1887,  Hayter,  1896. 
population  and  deaths  in  Australasian  capital  cities  (in- 
cluding suburbs),  1877  to  1887,  Hayter,  1903. 

Meat  market,  Darling  Harbour,  Kenway,  2697-2711. 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Willing,  5369. 

London,  Pritchard,  5047  ; Speight,  6186. 

Portland,  Willing,  5384. 
of  New  York,  Willing,  5382. 

N.S.W. ; see  Dead  meat. 

covering  of,  in  transit  from  abattoirs,  Taylor,  2050- 
2054 ; Elmslie,  2090-2093. 
meat  supply  ; see  Country,  source. 

Melbourne,  City  Council  of,  desire  to  improve  city  abattoirs, 
Benjamin,  4560. 

draws  a large  revenue  from  abattoirs,  Urie,  383. 

drainage  of,  Barlow,  5. 

profuse  use  of  water  in,  Mestayer,  1468-71. 

Melbourne  Water  Supply,  alienated  land  within  the  catch- 
ment area,  Davidson,  6501  ; Simpson,  5618. 
analysis  of,  necessary,  Simpson,  5619. 
area  used  as  gathering  ground  for,  Davidson,  6611. 
condition  of  gathering  ground,  Simpson,  5618. 
cutting  of  timber  caused  a diminution  in  volume  of 
streams,  Davidson,  6564. 

description  of  traffic  in  Watts  River  watershed,  David- 
son, 6540. 

description  of  rock  passed  through  in  tunnelling,  David- 
son, 6619. 

drainage  of  alienated  lands  within  immediate  catchment 
of  Yan  Yean  reservoirs,  Davidson,  6502. 
effect  of  a water  carriage  system  of  sewage  on,  Davidson, 
6568. 

examination  of  pipes,  Davidson,  6585. 
lands  alienated  long  before  reservoir  was  built,  David- 
son, 6509. 


Melbourne  Water  Supply,  continued — 

occasional  offensiveness  of  water  through  growth  of  con- 
ferva, Davidson,  659S. 

objections  against  millers  on  Watts  River  watershed, 
Davidson,  6546. 

precautions  taking  to  keep  water  pure  in  passage  from 
Dividing  Range,  Davidson,  6582. 
proposal  to  cut  up  alienated  lands  into  allotments, 
Davidson,  6510. 

rate  per  head  considerably  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
Davidson,  6573. 

risk  of  pollution,  Simpson,  5618, 

sawmilling  difficulty  in  Watts  River  watershed,  David- 
son, 6538. 

timber  must  come  down  Watts  River  valley  to  Mel- 
bourne, Davidson,  6549. 

two  houses  in  vicinity  of  reservoir,  Davidson,  6516. 

their  distance  from  reservoir,  Davidson,  6529. 
valuation  of  alienated  lands  by  owners,  Davidson,  6532. 
water  sometimes  analyzed,  Davidson,  6890. 

Yarra,  reservation  of  head  of  for,  Davidson,  6613-6617. 

Memorial  re  fellmongeries  on  Yarra,  Husband,  5302. 

Men  at  abattoirs  should  be  registered  or  licensed,  Gee,  723. 

Mestayer,  R.  L. , assistant  hydraulic  engineer,  evidence  of, 
138S-1548. 

description  of  sewage  system,  style  of  drains,  See.,  1391- 
1397. 

Metropolitan  sewage  discharge,  Royal  Commission  on, 
Barlow,  10. 

Method  of  inspection  of  meat  at  Sydney  abattoirs,  Jager,  2720 

Miles,  F.  G.,  town  clerk  of  South  Melbourne,  evidence  of, 
4S30-4S60. 

Miller,  J.  J.,  evidence  of,  6264-6271. 

Mode  of  dealing  with  excremental  sewage  in  Brisbane, 
Bancroft,  2525, 

disposal  of  offal,  &c. , at  meatworks,  Sydney,  Gee,  2469. 
treatment  of  material  at  bone-mill,  Binney,  4872, 

Moonee  Ponds  canal,  Cattanach,  469-472. 

Mordialloe,  site  for  sewage  farm,  Barlow,  72-90. 

Mortality  of  Adelaide,  Whittell,  1198;  Robertson,  1750; 
Sprod,  1307. 

after  completion  of  deep  drainage  a marked  falling  off  in, 
Way,  1670. 

early  institution  of  deep  drainage  followed  by  increase 
of,  Way,  1668. 

from  certain  diseases  in  each  subdistrict  of  Melbourne 
and  suburbs,  18S7,  Hayter,  1929. 
from  infantile,  Hayter,  1930. 

from  miasmatic,  septic,  and  diarrheeal  diseases  in  Mel- 
bourne and  suburbs,  1877  to  1887,  Hayter,  1924. 
of  Hindmarsh  ward,  Way,  1676. 

attributed  to  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum,  Way,  1676. 
since  completion  of  deep  drainage,  reduction  in,  Way, 
16S5. 

very  high  prior  to  deep  drainage,  Smith,  1069. 

Mountain,  A.  C.,  evidence  of,  5142-5197. 

Must  be  near  city,  abattoirs,  Reynolds,  3924. 

Munich  and  Berlin  abattoirs,  Service,  4174-4184. 
cattle  brought  by  train  to,  Service,  4182. 

MacLaurin,  Dr.  H.  N.,  evidence  of,  2820-2907. 

McCarthy,  Dr.  C.  L.,  evidence  of,  6433-6498. 

Nature  of  his  business,  Waddell,  888-922. 

pan  system  and  method  of  removal,  Hesse,  2420. 
soil  at  Sewage  farm,  Adelaide,  Mestayer,  1521 ; Botany 
Smail,  3013. 

Necessary  improvements  to  abattoirs,  Pritchard,  4978-49S4. 

New  method  for  blood  and  offal,  Kenway,  2688. 

Night-soil,  arrangement  for  disposal  of  in  catchment  area, 
Robertson,  1742. 

Melbourne  and  suburbs,  Eassie,  3390-3407. 
checks  on,  Fullerton,  6115,  6118,  6119. 
cost  of  removal,  Barlow,  26. 

contamination  of  the  ah-  by,  Barlow,  15,  17-19,  28-29. 
destination  of,  Fullerton,  6114;  Eassie,  3390-340S  ; 
Robertson,  5968-70. 

Farmer’s  system  for,  Farmer,  134,  224,  226. 

a source  of  income,  226. 

Hesse’s  system  for,  Hesse,  3412-3475. 
hours  for  removal  of,  Fullerton,  6105. 
mode  of  removal,  Fullerton,  6109  ; Eassie,  3395. 
no  disinfectants  for,  Fullerton,  6124. 
treatment  of,  Fullerton,  6100-30;  Simpson,  5656  ; Eassie, 
3408  ; Robertson,  5942,  5970  ; Bancroft,  2590-2603. 

Notice  to  society  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  Urie, 
256. 

occupiers  of  noxious  trades,  Urie,  550. 

Notification  of  infectious  disease,  Whittell,  1608-10 ; Sprod, 
1356-59  ; Borthwick,  1805-14 ; MacLaurin,  2823, 
2858-60,  2867-71. 

Noxious  trades,  cause  of  offence  from  bone-mills,  Kitchen, 
6368. 

and  time  it  occurs,  Kitchen,  6370. 
compensation,  Kitchen,  6410-6414,  6416-6420  ; Gomm, 
6325-37. 
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Noxious  trades,  continued — 

condition  of,  within  borough  of  Kensington,  Urie,  261, 
339. 

on  Saltwater  River  of,  Cattanach,  429,  444  ; Taylor, 
5764. 

connexion  of,  with  deep  drainage,  Smith,  1123-33  ; 

Bowser,  3210,  3215,  3225,  3235. 
could  be  made  less  offensive,  Gomm,  6301. 
deputation  to  the  Premier  re,  Gomm,  6273,  6274. 
drains  choked  at,  Cattanach,  442. 
duties  of  inspectors  of,  Gomm,  6356-58. 
effect  on  health  of,  McCarthy,  6456-64  ; Jamieson,  5798- 
5802  ; Bowser,  3240  ; Dickinson,  596  ; Bage,  5328  ; 
Palmer,  T.,  5546. 

on  employes  of,  McCarthy,  6459  ; Fitts,  1036. 
general  condition  of,  Kitchen,  6381-3. 
in  Flemington,  well  managed,  Urie,  341  ; Cattanach,  247. 
inspection  of,  Cattanach,  576  ; Urie,  350. 
inoffensively  carried  on  in  some  countries,  Urie,  347. 
intense  smell  comes  from,  Dickinson,  602. 
licensed  and  periodically  inspected,  Cattanach,  526. 
might  he  kept  cleaner,  Dickinson,  593. 
grouped  together,  Playfair,  3S49. 

nature  of  offence  from,  at  Footscray,  Kitchen,  6372, 
6373  ; McCarthy,  6439-43-46. 
no  specific  illness  from,  McCarthy,  6456. 
no  opposition  to  their  introduction  to  Footscray,  Kitchen, 
6403. 

not  prevented  by  law  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1170. 
not  licensed,  Gomm,  6345-48. 
on  abattoir  land,  Fitzgibbon,  4703,  4719. 
on  Saltwater  River,  condition  of,  Taylor,  5784,  5804  ; 
Cattanach,  423. 

a nuisance,  Urie,  259,  324,  330. 
offence  from,  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6439  ; Kitchen, 
6367. 

opposition  to,  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6454,  6455. 

Point  Cook  suggested  as  site  for,  Gomm,  6303,  6304. 
proceedings  by  local  board  against,  Gomm,  6286. 
question  is  a public  one,  Gomm,  6333-6340. 
relation  to  abattoirs,  Playfair,  3847,  3848  ; Waddell,  945. 
removal  of,  Kitchen,  6392  ; King,  4520. 
should  not  be  near  abattoirs,  Reynolds,  3936  ; Playfair, 
3847. 

site  of,  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6453. 
strong  wish  for  their  removal,  Gomm,  6329. 
some  very  bad,  Urie,  344. 
sometimes  flooded,  Dickinson,  623. 

smells  from  not  injurious  to  health  directly,  Dickinson, 
596. 

supervision  of,  Gomm,  6285. 

Nuisances,  Fullerton,  6096-98;  Robertson,  5940,  5941. 
abattoirs  and  cattle-yards  a,  Urie,  255. 
bellowing  of  cattle  a,  Cattanach,  421. 
candle  factory  at  Collingwood  a,  Buchan,  6638-45. 
Collingwood  tip  a,  Buchan,  6662. 

fellmongery  on  Yarra  a,  Husband,  5302-5309;  Bage, 
5329. 

municipality  has  power  to  prosecute  for,  Cattanach,  530. 
no  power  to  interfere  with  when  outside  borough,  Urie, 
328-333. 

noxious  trades  a,  Urie,  259,  324,  320. 

Number  of  animals  slaughtered,  Sydney  abattoirs,  Jager, 
2919. 

preventible  diseases  would  be  lessened  if  suburbs  were 
connected  with  deep  drainage,  Sprod,  1289. 
stock  yarded  at  Flemington,  Trenchard,  4203. 

slaughtered  at  city  abattoirs,  Gee,  643-650. 

Objections  against  sawmillers  on  Watts  watershed,  David- 
son, 6546. 

none  taken  by  near  inhabitants  to  Farmer’s  machine  in 
Birmingham,  Farmer,  160. 

to  abattoirs  being  retained,  Urie,  252  ; Cattanach,  418. 
to  the  removal  of  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4783 ; Tren- 
chard, 4203  ; King,  4520. 

to  country  killing,  Howat,  4465;  Trenchard,  4203;  see 
Country  killing. 

Odours  arise  in  Saltwater  valley  from  noxious  trades,  Tren- 
chard, 4266,  4275  ; Reynolds,  3884  ; Bennett,  3986. 

Offal,  burying  of,  Urie,  252,  286. 

blood  and,  Cattanach,  419,  426. 
burial  at  abattoirs  of,  very  offensive,  Taylor,  1995;  see 
Abattoirs. 

carted  away  by  farmers  in  Scotland,  Robertson,  768. 

Offence  from  boiling-down  establishments,  Dickinson,  593, 
602. 

from  bone-mills  at  Footscray,  Kitchen,  6367  ; McCarthy, 
6439. 

cause  of,  from  bone-mills,  Kitchen,  6368  ; McCarthy, 
6487  ; Binney,  4S84  ; Waddell,  931. 
time  it  occurs  from  bone-mills  at  Footscray,  Kitchen, 
6370. 

nature  of,  from  bone-mills  at  Footscray,  Kitchen,  6373. 
need  be  little  from  tallow  factory  if  tenure  was  secure, 
Fitts,  985. 

noxious  trades  in  some  countries  carried  on  without, 
Urie,  347. 


Offensive,  noxious  trades  could  be  made  less,  Gomm,  6301. 
smell  from  fellmongeries  on  Yarra,  Husband,  5303; 
Bage,  5328. 

Saltwater  valley,  Bennet,  3986-93. 

Saltwater  valley,  from  noxious  trades,  Reynolds,  3884- 
3888 ; Trenchard,  4266. 

Orange,  meat  trade  from,  Evans,  3529. 

Outlet,  Bondi  sewer,  Bennett,  2278. 

Botany  sewer,  Smail,  2992  ; Bagge,  2432. 

Outlets  of  drains,  Fullerton,  6151-59. 

Paddocks,  see  Accommodation. 

Palmer,  O.  F.  W.,  evidence  of,  5476-5544. 

Palmer,  T.  McL.,  evidence  of,  5545-5583. 

Pans  for  night-soil,  Hesse,  3423;  Simpson,  5656;  Eassie, 
3351-57,  3395;  Robertson,  5942;  Fullerton,  6100. 

Paving  of  yards,  Hesse,  3301-09. 

in  Adelaide,  Mestayer,  1472, 1476. 

Pedestrians,  danger  to,  by  cattle  traffic,  Urie,  357,  361. 

Penhalluriack,  J.,  evidence  of,  6027-6056. 

Pipes,  earthen,  suitable  for  main  drain,  Smith,  1119. 
course  of,  in  Adelaide  sewerage,  Mestayer,  1446. 
minimum  dimensions  of,  in  the  streets  into  which  house- 
pipes  discharge,  Mestayer,  1445. 

Plans  for  two  kinds  of  water-closets,  Mestayer,  1408. 

Playfair,  T. , evidence  of,  3805-3862. 

Plumbing,  defective,  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1094;  Sprod,  1267- 
1273;  Robertson,  1733. 

cause  of  death  of  Mr.  Howgate,  Smith,  1097- 
no  grave  defects  discovered  in,  Bayer,  1562. 
testing  of,  Smith,  1098;  Sprod,  1276;  Bayer,  1564-69. 
work  in  connecting  house-drains  with  main  effectively 
done,  Bayer,  1558. 

Point  Cook  suggested  as  site  for  noxious  trades,  Gomm, 
6303,  6304. 

Pollution  of  Yarra  with  fellmongeries,  Husband,  5305. 

Saltwater  River  by  abattoirs,  Urie,  275  ; Gomm,  6286 ; 

Cattanach,  418;  Kitchen,  6424;  McCarthy,  6465. 
water  supply,  Simpson,  5618  ; Davidson,  6511,  6526. 

Population,  abattoirs  can  be  near,  Miller,  6268. 

great  difficulty  in  estimating  Adelaide,  Whittell,  1199. 
served  by  Adelaide  Sewage  farm,  Colebatch,  1871  ; 
Mestayer,  1538. 

Botany  system,  Bennett,  2353. 

Bondi  sewer,  Bennett,  2335. 

Position  of  abattoirs,  defect  in,  Cattanach,  418. 

Power  to  summons,  Fullerton,  6166. 

Powers  as  health  officer,  Dickinson,  603,  620. 

of  local  boards  in  regard  to  nuisances,  Cattanach,  530. 

Precaution  taken  to  keep  water  pure  in  passage  from  Dividing 
Range,  Davidson,  6582. 

Previous  experience  of  country  killing,  Palmer,  5377. 

Prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  in  Adelaide,  Whittell,  1198; 
Way,  1674;  Robertson,  1720. 
in  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6462-67. 
in  Kensington,  S.A.,  Borthwick,  1799. 

Prices  country  and  town  killed  meat,  Playfair,  3823. 

Pridham’s  stall  at  abattoirs,  Gee,  707-710  ; Robertson,  788. 

Pritchard,  J.,  evidence  of,  4972-5063. 

Private  abattoirs,  a number  of,  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1127-29. 
enterprise  best  for  up  country  abattoirs,  Bennet,  4047, 
4050  ; Playfair,  3844  ; Reynolds,  3922  ; Pritchard, 
5052  ; Woolcock,  4145-51. 
paddocks  for  cattle,  Bennet,  4018-22. 
persons  slaughter  in  Chicago,  Urie,  410. 

Producers  approve  of  country  killing,  Palmer,  5526. 

Proceedings  by  local  board  against  noxious  trades,  Gomm, 
6286;  Bage,  5329. 

Prohasky,  W.  H.,  Mayor  of  Port  Melbourne,  evidence  of, 
5411-5431. 

Property,  depreciation  of,  oppositecattle-yards,  Cattanach, 513. 
through  existence  of  abattoirs,  Urie,  261. 

Proposal  to  cut  up  alienated  lands  into  allotments,  Davidson, 
6510. 

Proposed  improvements  at  city  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4582, 
4591;  Mountain,  5147-5173. 

Proportion  of  stock  killed  at  Glebe  Island,  Kenway,  2627- 

Prosecutions  by  inspectors,  Jamieson,  5875-91 ; Eassie,  3290; 
Fullerton,  6166,  6066;  Robertson,  5941. 

Protest  against  retention  of  abattoirs,  Urie,  252. 

Protection  of  meat  in  transit  from  abattoirs,  Elmslie,  2090- 
2093  ; Bowser,  3262-3275;  Jamieson,  5822-29. 

Provincial  boards  of  health  in  India,  Simpson,  5593,  5600. 

Quantity  of  dead  meat  to  a truck,  Speight,  6253,  6219. 

Question  of  one  central  abattoir,  Prohasky,  5424-27. 

Read’s  Report  to  Local  Government  Board,  Barlow,  10. 

Reasons  why  abattoirs  should  be  removed,  Urie,  252. 
cattle-yards  should  be  removed,  Urie,  239,  257,  365. 

Rail  to  city  abattoirs,  Robertson,  864,  892. 

Kailway  facilities,  Palmer,  5483,  5502,  5509,  5510,  5540. 
for  nightsoil,  Bancroft,  2595. 

Rate  per  head  of  water  consumption,  Davidson,  6573. 
of  stock  trains,  Speight,  6200-02-11. 
sewage  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  E.  T.,  1134-36,  1138,  1 1 39. ^ 

Raw  hides  would  be  better  out  of  city,  Jamieson,  5907, 
5908. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  R.,  recommends  separate  system  and  utilization 
of  sewage  on  land,  Barlow,  10. 
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Recommends  obtaining  a report  on  German  abattoirs,  Service, 
4198. 

Refrigerating  cars,  Kenway,  2621  and  2692;  Richards,  3699; 
Speight,  6227-34. 

Refuse  at  Adelaide  burnt  in  the  park  lands,  Smith,  1148, 
1149,  1058. 

carted  away  into  park  lands,  Sprod,  1324. 
dealt  with  by  residents  themselves,  Smith,  1056. 
particular  form  of  cart  for,  Smith,  1148. 
no  regular  system  of  scavengering  before  deep  drainage, 
Smith,  1055. 

regular  system  for,  introduced,  1875,  Smith,  1057. 
removed  by  contract  with  corporation  at  Adelaide,  Smith, 
1147. 

removal  of,  from  city  abattoirs,  Taylor,  2000-2007. 
treatment  of,  by  destructors,  Simpson,  5617. 

Registration  of  dairies  made  compulsory,  MacLaurin,  2842 ; 
Simpson,  5637. 
slaughtermen,  Gee,  723. 

Relation  of  noxious  trades  to  abattoirs,  Bennet,  4056-65  ; 
Playfair,  3847  ; Reynolds,  3887,  3929;  Waddell,  945. 

Remedy  proposed  for  better  regulation  of  health  matters, 
Keeble,  5757. 

complete  removal  only,  for  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  634. 

Removal  of  business,  Binney,  4916-23;  Fitts,  1025. 

city  abattoirs,  Jamieson,  5806-08;  Urie,  252;  Speight, 
6237  ; Fitzgibbon,  4733 ; Dickenson,  632. 
to  higher  ground,  Fitzgibbon,  4664. 
noxious  trades,  King,  4510. 
refuse  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1147-1156. 

Report,  Health  Officer’s,  of  Adelaide,  Smith,  1075. 
meat  market,  Darling  Harbour,  Kenway,  2717. 
on  American  chilled  meat  by  W.  C.  Coleman,  Kenway, 
2717. 

Resting  cattle  before  killing,  Palmer,  5489;  Reynolds,  3914; 
Bennet,  4040;  Dougharty,  4353. 

Reservoirs,  closet  system  has  caused  a perceptive  decrease  in 
the,  Bayer,  1584. 

Yan  Yean,  houses  near,  Davidson,  6516,  29;  drainage 
towards,  Davidson,  6528,  see  Melbourne  Water 
Supply. 

Retention  of  old  grids  useful  for  admitting  air,  Bayer,  1556. 
abattoirs,  protest  against,  Urie,  252. 

Return  showing  area,  population,  and  density  of  population 
in  each  sub-district  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  in 
the  years  1877  to  1887,  Hayter,  1927. 
the  death  rate  in  each  sub-district  of  Melbourne  and 
death-rate,  Adelaide,  Whittell,  1198. 

suburbs,  1877  to  1887,  Hayter,  1927. 
infantile  mortality  in  each  sub-district  of  Melbourne  and 
suburbs,  18S7,  Hayter,  1930. 

relative  mortality  of  children  under  the  age  of  five  years, 
in  each  sub-district  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  1877 
to  18S7,  Hayter,  1930. 

the  mean  population,  the  total  mortality,  and  mortality 
from  certain  zymotic  diseases  in  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne during  years  1871  to  1875  and  1876  to  1880, 
Hayter,  1932. 

Revenue  from  abattoirs,  Urie,  383;  Fitzgibbon,  4692. 

Reynolds,  W.,  evidence  of,  3883-3942. 

Richards,  R.,  evidence  of,  3576-3724. 

River  pollution  committee  on,  Barlow,  10. 

Saltwater,  analysis,  Kruse’s,  of  water  from,  Urie,  276. 
deeply  stained  with  blood,  Urie,  274. 
pollution  of,  Urie,  275;  see  Pollution, 
smells  from,  Urie,  283. 

Riverstone  Meat  Co.,  advantages  of  raised  floor  at  their 
abattoirs,  Richards,  3615. 
their  system,  Richards,  3601-3662. 
chilling  no  benefit  to  them,  Richards,  3592,  3668. 
cost  of  chilling,  Richards,  3716. 
cost  of  train,  Richards,  3600. 

details  of  arrangements  for  slaughtering,  Richards, 
3603-07. 

distance  meat  brought.  Richards,  3711. 
effect  of  chilling  meat,  Richards,  3670. 
inspection,  Richards,  3150. 
keeping  of  chilled  meat,  Richards,  3657. 
kind  of  trucks  used,  Richards,  3657. 
number  of  carcasses  to  a truck,  Richards,  3600. 
operations  of  the  firm,  Richards,  3597. 
results  of  their  trade,  Richards,  3596-98. 
treatment  of  blood,  Richards,  3649. 
refuse,  Richards,  3617. 
stock,  Richards,  3585-89. 
time  of  slaughtering,  Richards,  3590. 

Riverstone  system,  Trenchard,  4292. 

Road  to  abattoirs,  state  of,  Robertson,  776. 
very  bad  in  wet  weather,  Robertson,  781. 

Roberts,  W.  S.  de  Lisle,  evidence  of,  2908-2915. 

description  of  his  process  for  purify ing  sewage,  &c., 
Roberts,  2915. 

Robertson,  J.,  officer  of  city  abattoirs,  evidence  of,  730-876. 
duties  to  look  after  cleanliness  of  abattoirs,  732. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  2778-2819. 

Robertson,  inspector,  Prahran,  evidence  of,  5909-6026. 


Roser,  W.  J.,  manager  desiccating  works  at  Glebe  Island, 
Sydney,  evidence  of,  277S-2819. 

Sale  of  hides,  &c.,  Dougharty,  4435-38. 

Saltwater  pumped  through  sewers  daily  from  river  at 
Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2588. 

River,  blood  from  abattoirs  runs  into,  Dickinson,  574. 
Kruse’s  analysis  of  water  from,  Urie,  274. 
pollution  of,  Urie,  275  ; Gomm,  6286. 
by  slaughter-houses,  Gomm,  6315,  6318-23,  6350-54; 

Kitchen,  6424  ; McCarthy,  6465-80. 
stained  with  blood,  Urie,  274. 
smell  from,  offensive,  Urie,  283. 

Sandy  soil  for  sewage  farm,  Mestayer,  1545;  Smail,  3018-20. 
Sanitary,  administration  of  country  districts  not  satisfactory 
in  N.S.W.,  MacLaurin.  2849. 
of  India,  Simpson,  5585-5604. 
should  be  central,  Simpson,  5639. 
condition  of  Norwood  and  Kensington,  Robertson,  1748- 
52 ; Borthwick,  1767,  1823. 
districts,  Simpson,  5701. 

Sawmilling  difficulty  in  the  Watts  River  watershed, 
Davidson,  6538. 

Separate  markets  unsatisfactory,  King,  4523-52. 
system,  drainage,  Barlow,  10. 

Royal  Commission  on,  Barlow,  10. 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson  recommends,  Barlow,  10. 

Service,  Hon.  J.,  evidence  of,  4174-4201. 

Sewage  Board,  Sydney,  Bennett,  2215-2217. 

certain  length  of  ternure  should  be  given  Board,  Bennett, 
2258. 

Sewage  farm,  Adelaide,  a little  smell  from,  Robertson,  1737. 
area  of,  Colebatcli,  1871. 

a smell  at  times  in  main  drain  leading  to,  Mestayer,  1499. 
box  drains  for  distributing  sewage,  Mestayer,  1505. 
Buck’s  scraper,  for  levelling  land  at,  Colebatck,  1850 ; 
Mestayer,  1527. 

complaints  occasionally  of  smell  in  main  drain  to, 
Mestayer,  1500. 
crops  at,  Colebatch,  1858 

description  of  works  in  connexion  with  the  filtering  of 
gross  sewage  at,  Mestayer,  1498. 
description  of  the  revolving  strainers  at,  Mestayer,  1503. 
fruit  and  forage  the  most  reliable  to  grow,  Colebatch, 
1862. 

fully  one-third  of  farm  useless  on  account  of  land  not 
being  levelled,  Colebatch,  1846. 
nature  of  the  soil  at,  Mestayer,  1521. 
no  smell  from  ground  where  solid  material  spread  at, 
Mestayer,  1501. 

no  offence  from  box  drains  at,  Mestayer,  1507. 
no  unstrained  sewage  used  on,  Mestayer,  1512. 
one  acre  per  160  individuals,  Colebatch,  1871. 
profit  and  loss  on,  Colebatch,  1862. 

strainers  at,  might  be  driven  by  sewage,  Mestayer,  1504. 
typhoid  not  unduly  prevalent  near,  Whittell,  1595-1604; 

Sprod,  1365;  Way,  1686;  Robertson,  1739. 
farm,  at  Aberdeen,  Simpson,  5667 ; at  Paris,  5667-69 ; 
at  Southampton,  5667. 

farm,  Botany,  Bennett,  2351-2363;  Bagge,  2432-2459; 
Smail,  2992-3053 ; Dansey,  3069-3072. 
acreage  of,  Bagge,  2449. 
character  of  land,  Smail,  3018;  Bagge,  2453. 
inlet  works  at,  Bagge,  2432. 

Sewage  farm,  effect  of  character  of  soil  on  area  of,  Mestayer, 
1544. 

important  to  have  a thoroughly  permeable  soil  for  a, 
Colebatch,  1838. 

land  on  the  shore  of  Port  Phillip  suitable  for  a,  Bennett, 
29S8. 

levels  of,  important,  Mestayer,  1526;  Colebatch,  1844. 
number  of  inhabitants  per  acre  for  a,  Mestayer,  1538. 
not  a nuisance,  Simpson,  5667-71. 
the  more  porous  the  soil  the  better  for , Mestayer  ,1526. 
Sewage  of  Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2523-49. 

effect  of  river  on,  Bancroft,  2604-15. 
of  Melbourne,  Barlow,  1-131;  Simpson,  5646-55. 
precipitation  of,  at  Birmingham,  Farmer,  181. 
size  of  farm  required  for,  Barlow,  110. 
soil  at  Mordialloc  favorable  for,  Barlow,  74-90. 
system  for  North  Shore,  Sydney,  Bennett,  2971. 
treatment  of,  at  Birmingham,  Farmer,  179-184. 

Sewerage  Act,  Sydney,  legal  difficulties  met  with  in  carrying 
out  work  under  the,  Bennett,  2234. 

Board,  Sydney,  Bennett,  2240-60. 
scheme,  Sydney,  Bennett,  2201-2366;  Bagge,  2367,  2460; 
Smail,  2989,  3053. 

works,  Sydney,  constructed  at  cost  of  State,  Bennett,  2230. 
Sewer,  course  of  the  Bondi,  Bennett,  2265. 

description  of  the  outlet  channel  at  Bondi,  Bennett, 
2278. 

description  of  the  general  form  and  construction  of  main, 
Bennett,  2292. 

no  trouble  in  maintenance  of  Bondi,  Bagge,  2376. 
trouble  in  working  of  Bondi,  Bagge,  2374. 
ventilation  of  Bondi,  Bagge,  2378. 
southern,  Bennett,  2348. 
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Sewers  at  Adelaide,  are  far  better  ventilated  than  previously, 
Mestayer,  1464. 

a systematic  general  test  should  be  applied  to,  Bayer, 
1565. 

cast-iron,  manufactured  in  Adelaide,  Mestayer,  1495. 
have  caused  no  serious  inconvenience,  Whittell,  1595. 
man-hole  for  inspection  of,  Smith,  1141. 
main,  construction  of,  Bayer,  1553;  Mestayer,  1496; 
Barlow,  58. 

no  complaints  of  smell  since  ventilation  of,  Sprod,  1255. 
of  cast-iron  pipe  when  near  surface,  Mestayer,  1494. 
obstruction  of  sewage  water  through  sinking  of,  Sprod, 
1259. 

roots  of  trees  through  joints,  Sprod,  1260. 
rags  and  other  improper  substances  cause  stoppages, 
Sprod,  1265;  Smith,  E.  T.,  1121. 

Silting  of,  Smith,  E.  T.,  1114  ; Sprod,  1256. 

Smoke  test  applied  before  connexions  are  covered,  Bayer, 
1568. 

trouble  in  ventilation  of,  Smith,  1143. 

Sewers  at  Brisbane,  salt  water  pumped  from  river  daily 
through,  Bancroft,  2588. 

fall  in,  Mestayer,  1396,  1450;  Bennett,  2267,  2358; 
Barlow,  111. 

for  Manly,  Bennett,  2960-2970;  Griffin,  2917-2933. 
rate  for,  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1134. 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson’s  evidence,  before  Royal  Commission, 
Barlow,  10. 

ventilation  of,  at  Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2548. 

Adelaide,  Whittell,  1240;  Mestayer,  1408-1427,  1455- 
1466;  Worsnop,  1042;  Smith,  1143. 

Sydney,  Bennett,  2316-2319;  Bagge,  2377-2391;  Barlow, 
128131. 

Sheep  killing,  Mr.  Bennet’s  place  at  abattoirs,  Gee,  699-786. 
Mr.  Pridham’s  place  at  abattoirs,  Gee,  707-710. 

Siding  to  yards,  Fitzgibbon,  4599-4603,  4607-8. 
at  Newmarket,  Speight,  6209-6217. 

Silt-pit,  Moonee  Ponds,  under  control  of  Lands  Depart- 
ment, Cattanach,  464. 
state  of,  Cattanach,  465. 

Silting  of  sewers,  Smith,  E.  T.,  1114  ; Sprod,  1256. 

Simpson,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  5584-5741. 

Site  of  abattoirs  altogether  unsuitable,  Urie,  259 ; Reynold*, 
3866-74;  Pritchard,  4977-82;  Taylor,  1955. 
suitable,  Benjamin, ‘4561,  4563-66;  Jamieson,  5771-75; 

Bennet,  3946-48. 
sewage  farm,  Barlow,  10. 

Sites,  available  for  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  632;  Speight,  6237- 
39. 

difficulty  about  getting  abattoirs,  Urie,  397  ; King,  4520. 
for  noxious  trades,  Gomm,  6303. 

proposed  at  Keilor  Plains,  Cook’s  Point,  and  Bulla, 
Urie,  375-377;  Ecliuca,  Service,  4198. 

Slaughter-houses  licensed  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1162. 
no  objection  in  Adelaide  to  private,  Smith,  1 157. 
should  be  out  of  the  city,  Sprod,  1304. 
washed  with  lime  once  a week  at  abattoirs,  Robertson, 
738. 

Slaughtering  on  pasture  grounds,  Trenchard,  4203-9,  4323; 
see  Country  killing. 

ill  Chicago  by  private  persons,  Urie,  410. 
on  premises,  Eassie,  3296,  3297. 

Slaughtermen,  not  sufficient  power  over,  Gee,  724. 
should  be  licensed,  Gee,  726. 

Smail,  J.  M.,  evidence  of,  2989-3053. 

Smell  from  abattoirs  not  noticeable  where  houses  are, 
Jamieson,  5802. 
from  river  offensive,  Urie,  283. 

defective  management  of  boiling-down  works,  Wad- 
dell, 930. 

effect  on  health  of,  Jamieson,  5798-5812. 
fellmongery  on  Yarra,  Husband,  5303;  Bage,  5328. 
rotten  meat  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6487-94-97. 
generally  in  the  streets  from  deep  drainage  works,  Sprod, 
1254. 

intense  from  noxious  trades,  Dickinson,  602;  Kitchen, 
6372 ; Buchan,  6641. 

noxious  trades  not  directly  injurious  to  health,  Dickin- 
son, 596. 

occasionally  from  deep  drainage  works,  Sprod,  1253. 

Smelting  works  at  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6447-52. 

Smith,  Sir  E.  T.,  evidence  of,  1043-1182. 

Smith,  G.  F.,  evidence  of,  5277-5298. 

Smith,  T.,  Mayor  of  South  Melbourne,  evidence  of  4754- 
4829. 

Smoke,  test  for,  connexions  with  sewers,  Bayer,  1568  ; 
Sprod,  1269,  1276  ; Smith,  1098. 

Soakage  of  sewage  into  ground,  Simpson,  5646,  5647,  5653. 

Soil,  damp,  Simpson,  5646;  Robertson,  6010. 

impregnated  with  animal  matter,  Robertsou,  840. 
nature  of,  at  Adelaide  Sewage  farm,  Colebatch,  1839-43. 

at  Botany  Sewage  farm,  Bagge,  2453;  Smail,  3018, 3019. 
smell  from,  at  abattoirs,  Urie,  293. 

Source  of  meat  supply,  Bennet,  4001-4013;  Reynolds, 
3896-3900  ; Trenchard,  4210  4220. 
raw  material,  Binney,  4864-68. 


Southern  abattoirs,  Clarke,  5473;  Miles,  4846-51,  4855-57  ; 
Penhalluriack,  6044-6046. 

Southern  sewerage  system  for  Sydney,  Bennett,  2348. 

Special  legislation  required  for  removal  of  abattoirs,  Gomm, 
6316. 

train  for  carrying  meat,  Richards,  3590. 
stock,  Dougharty,  4351. 

Speed  of  stock  trains,  Speight,  6200-2,  6211. 

of  meat  trains,  Speight,  6249-51. 

Speight,  R. , Commissioner  of  Railways,  evidence  of,  6182-6263. 
Stables,  Eassie,  3370,  3371. 

Stability  of  cement  grouting,  Grimes,  4935-38. 

State  constructed  sewerage  works  of  Sydney,  Bennett,  2230. 
should  erect  abattoirs,  Urie,  382. 
of  road  leading  to  city  abattoirs,  Robertson,  776-781. 
Statistics  vital,  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  year  1887,  Hayter, 
1950. 

Steam,  disposal  of,  from  boiling-down  works,  Waddell,  892. 

no  smell  from  if  conducted  properly,  Waddell,  895. 
Stirling,  Government  Inspector,  attends  at  abattoirs,  Robert- 
son, 796. 

Stock  affected  by  bad  drainage,  Pritchard,  4985-91. 
number  slaughtered,  Gee,  J.,  643. 
number  yarded  at  Flemington,  Trenchard,  4203. 
taken  to  abattoirs  by  rail,  Kenway,  2666. 
treatment  of,  at  Riverstone,  Richards,  3583-89;  at 
Orange,  Evans,  3563-75. 

trains,  Speight,  6200;  see  also  under  Trucking,  Abattoirs, 
Accommodation-paddocks,  Cattle. 

Strainers  at  Adelaide  Sewage  farm,  Mestayer,  1498,  1503, 
1504. 

at  Botany,  Bagge,  2434-36  ; Smail,  2992. 

Street  drainage,  Fullerton,  6137-44;  Barlow,  12;  Simpson, 
5646 ; Robertson,  5972-6004. 
sweeping  in  Adelaide,  Sprod,  1332. 
ventilators,  a nuisance,  Mestayer,  1455 ; Whittell,  1238. 
Sub-soil,  of  Adelaide,  character  of,  Whittell,  1231-1234. 
contamination  of,  Barlow,  121-123  ; Simpson,  5646-55. 
of  Melbourne,  condition  of,  Fullerton,  6161. 
of  Prahran,  Robertson,  6008. 
no  examination  of  in  Adelaide,  Smith,  1062-63. 
the  old  system  in  Adelaide  caused  contamination  of, 
Smith,  1054;  Way,  1645;  Whittell,  1207-1220. 
Suburban  abattoirs,  Jamieson,  5811-15,  5835-41;  Bennet, 
4066 ; Penhalluriack,  6049-55. 
should  be  abolished,  Woolcock,  4157-58. 
retained,  Pritchard,  5014-5021 ; Dougharty,  4440-50. 
Supervision  of  butchers’  stalls  at  abattoirs,  Bowser,  3276- 
3280. 

country-killing  establishments,  Playfair,  3843-45. 
private  abattoirs,  Bowser,  3262. 
noxious  trades,  Gomm,  6285. 

Sydney,  Act  for  the  opening  up  of  streets  in,  Bagge,  2392. 
acreage  of  Sewage  farm  at,  Bagge,  2449. 

Board  of  Health  has  no  power  over  the  sewerage  or  drain- 
age, MacLaurin,  2869. 

Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  Bennett,  2244-2261. 
description  of  outlet  channel,  Bondi  sewer,  Bennett,  2278. 
general  form  and  construction  of  main  sewer,  Bennett, 
2292. 

the  inlet  works  of  the  Southern  sewage  system,  Bagge, 
2432 ; Bennett,  2363. 

character  of  the  land  at  Sewage  farm  at,  Smail,  3013-3053; 
Bagge,  2453. 

constitution  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
of,  Bennett,  2244. 

cost  of  sewage  works,  Bennett,  2366. 
cost  of  sewage  system  for  North  Shore,  Bennett,  2977. 
course  of  the  Bondi  sewer,  Bennett,  2265. 
course  pursued  in  connecting  houses  with  new  drainage, 
Jones,  3139-3152. 

general  course  of  the  southern  sewer,  Bennett,  2348-2351. 
health  authorities,  no  control  over  sale  of  unwholesome 
meat,  MacLaurin,  2866. 

large  mass  of  diluted  sewage  goes  into  the  harbour,  Bagge, 
2427. 

legal  difficulties  met  with  in  carrying  out  works  under 
the  Sewerage  Act  of,  Bennett,  2234-2243. 
no  trouble  in  maintenance  of  sewers  in,  Bagge,  2376. 
registration  of  dairies  made  compulsory  in,  MacLaurin, 
2842. 

sewage  scheme,  Bennett,  2201-2366;  Bagge,  2367-2460; 

Smail,  2989-3053. 

Sewage  Board,  Bennett,  2215-21. 
trouble  in  making  the  Bondi  sewer  at,  Bagge,  2374. 
ventilation  of  sewers  in,  Bagge,  2378;  Bennett,  2316-2319. 
Meat  Preserving  Company,  business  of,  Gee,  A.,  2463. 
desiccators  at,  Gee,  A.,  2464-2467. 
drainage  at,  Gee,  2503. 
method  of  slaughtering,  Gee,  2497-2501. 
method  of  cleaning  floors,  Gee,  2499-2502. 
treatment  of  blood  and  offal,  Gee,  2464-2496. 
water  supply,  MacLaurin,  2886-97;  Tillett,  3727-3S05. 
Tait,  Dr.  L.,  on  water  carriage  system,  Barlow,  46. 

Tallow  Factory  and  Glue  and  Manure  Works,  all  drainage 
from,  into  a receiver,  Fitts,  1006. 
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Tallow  Factory,  &c.,  continued — 
conduct  of  business,  Fitts,  954. 

could  be  guaranteed  to  be  inoffensive  if  secure  tenure, 
Fitts,  1033. 

details  of  the  work  at,  Fitts,  962-9S3. 
drainage  of,  Fitts,  984. 

everything  sent  out  is  manufactured  at,  Fitts,  996. 
inspected  by  council  sometimes,  Fitts,  992. 
material  for,  from  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  Fitts,  1026. 
no  offence  if  conducted  with  proper  appliances,  Fitts, 
961,  985. 

notice  from  Central  Board  of  Health  to  improve  drainage 
of,  Fitts,  1015. 

yearly  licence  for,  from  Flemington  Council,  Fitts,  997. 

Tanneries  desire  to  be  removed  from  list  of  noxious  trades, 
Donovan,  5067. 

offence  from,  Donovan,  5076;  Dunn,  5116-19;  Holton, 
5094;  Kennon,  5100-5111. 

Taylor,  J.,  inspector  under  Central  Board  of  Health,  evi- 
dence of,  1951-2065. 

Tenants,  no  objection  by,  to  desiccating  works,  Farmer,  160. 
nearest  to  abattoirs,  Urie,  319  ; Robertson,  852. 

Tenure  of  land  of  abattoirs,  Fitzgibbon,  4578-80. 

Port  Melbourne  abattoirs,  Prohasky,  5421. 
members  of  Sydney  Sewerage  Board,  Bennett,  2258. 

Tillett,  G.  A.,  evidence  of,  3725-3805. 

Timber  must  come  down  Watts  valley  to  Melbourne,  David- 
son, 6549. 

effect  of  cutting,  on  rainfall,  Davidson,  6564-67. 

Time  cattle  remain  in  accommodation-paddocks,  Cattanach, 
540. 

cattle  kept  at  abattoirs,  Taylor,  1964;  Gee,  651;  Rey- 
nolds, 3908. 

stock  kept  before  killing,  Pritchard,  4992-5001  ; Ben- 
net,  4018,  4099. 

taken  in  making  improvements  at  city  abattoirs,  Fitz- 
gibbon, 4663. 

Tips,  Eassie,  3367. 

Traffic  in  streets  of  cattle,  Dickinson,  628-630. 

Treatment  and  removal  of  sewage,  Hesse,  3428-3474. 

blood  and  offal  at  abattoirs,  Taylor,  1994;  Jamieson, 
5780-5783-5847  ; Bennet,  3977-3984;  Reynolds,  3878; 
Robertson,  817,  830,  832-840. 
blood  at  abattoirs,  Robertson,  817-830. 
cattle  at  abattoirs,  Reynolds,  3934-35  ; Robertson,  798- 
816,  831. 

cattle,  after  sale,  Trenchard,  4231-4250. 
fleshings,  Donovan,  5081-84. 

night-soil,  Bancroft,  2525-42,  2590-2601  ; Eassie,  3351-59 
3395-3408 ; Robertson,  5942-5970  ; Fullerton,  6100- 
6136. 

refuse  at  abattoirs,  Gee,  693-696;  Robertson,  773,  774, 
817-829. 

refuse  at  Calcutta,  Simpson,  5617. 
skins,  Taylor,  2055,  2065. 

Trenchard,  Edward,  evidence  of,  4202-4348. 

Trouble  with  fellmongery  and  woolscouring  drainage,  Mes- 
tayer,  1482. 

Truck,  number  of  cattle  carried  in,  compared  with  number  of 
carcasses,  Playfair,  3819 ; Reynolds,  3938  ; Tren- 
chard, 4309,  Palmer,  5510;  Speight,  6219. 
number  of  carcasses  in,  Richards,  3601. 

Trucking  arrangements,  Trenchard,  4221-27  ; Palmer,  5526; 
Bennet,  T.  K.,  4023  32;  Dougliarty,  4350,  4351; 
Evans,  3574  ; Playfair,  3812,  3813  ; Reynolds,  3909- 
3912. 

Two  houses  in  vicinity  of  reservoir,  Davidson,  6516. 
their  distance  from  reservoir,  Davidson,  6519. 

Typhoid  fever  at  sewage  farm,  Whittell,  1595-1604  ; Way, 
1686;  Robertson,  1739  ; Sprod,  1365. 
imported  from  Teetulpa  and  Broken  Hill,  Smith,  1086  ; 

Whittell,  1207  ; Sprod,  1351-52. 
excreta,  disinfection  of,  Whittell,  1604;  Sprod,  1370-75, 
1380-87  ; Fullerton,  6079  ; Robertson,  5930. 
excreta  to  sewage  farm,  Sprod,  1360 ; Whittell,  1603  ; 
Way,  1608. 

mortality  from,  Hayter,  1929,  1935. 
no  record  kept  of,  Smith,  1088. 


Typhoid  Fever,  continued — 

proceedings  in  case  of,  Eassie,  3372-3387. 

Unwholesome  food,  Robertson,  5918,  5919,  5932-35. 

Urie,  J.,  Mayor  of  Flemington  and  Kensington,  evidence  of, 
243-410. 

Utilization  of  site  of  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  627,  632  ; Cat- 
tanach, 514,  523. 

Value  of  property,  effect  of  abattoirs  on,  Urie,  261. 

Valuation  of  alienated  lands,  Davidson,  6532-33. 

Ventilation  and  accommodation  at  abattoirs,  Taylor,  2012, 
1983. 

of  abattoirs,  Kenway,  2621  ; Richards,  3615;  Woolcock, 
4111  ; Playfair,  3850  ; Reynolds,  3874,  3875;  Bennet, 
3972. 

of  sewers,  Barlow,  128-131.  Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2548. 
Adelaide,  Whittell,  1240;  Mestayer,  1408-1427, 
1455-1466;  Worsnop,  1042  ; Smith,  1143.  Sydney, 
Bennett,  2316-2319 ; Bagge,  2377-2391. 

Ventilators  in  streets  a nuisance,  Mestayer,  1455. 

Voluntary  contributions  towards  public  works,  Griffin,  2935- 
38. 

Vital  statistics  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  1887,  Hayter, 
1950. 

Waddell,  R.  W.,  evidence  of,  877-950. 

Walker’s  Candle  and  Soap  Factory  a nuisance,  Buchan,  6638- 
45. 

action  taken  thereto,  6646-67. 

Water,  analysis  of  drinking,  should  be  made  regularly, 
Simpson,  5619-25. 

analysis  of,  from  Saltwater  River,  Urie,  276. 
high  consumption  of,  owing  to  manufactories,  Mestayer, 
1470. 

under  floors  and  in  subsoil,  Robertson,  5998-6000,  6009- 
6011. 

sometimes  analyzed,  Davidson,  6590. 
supplied  to  Adelaide,  analyses  of,  Whittell,  1618  23 ; 
very  impure,  Sprod,  1342. 

Water  carriage  system,  advantage  of,  Barlow,  12. 
best  for  any  town,  Bayer,  1587. 
calculation  of  expense  of,  Barlow,  49-54. 
effect  of,  on  water  supply,  Davidson,  6568. 
should  be  adopted,  Barlow,  10,  11,  12  ; Simpson,  5672. 
Tait,  Dr.  L.,  on,  Barlow,  46. 

Water-closets,  cost  of  alteration  from  present  system  to, 
Barlow,  34-40. 

comiected  with  old  sewers  on  payment  of  a fee  in  Ade- 
laide, Smith,  1066,  1133. 

description  of  connexion  with  main  sewers,  Mestayer, 
1413. 

description  of  ventilation  for,  Mestayer,  1415,  1434. 
plans  for,  Mestayer,  1408-1415. 

Water  supply,  Brisbane,  Bancroft,  2550-2560. 

Calcutta,  Simpson,  5626-34. 

Sydney,  McLanrin,  2886-2897  ; Tillett,  3727-3S05. 

See  also  Melbourne  Water  supply. 

Watts  River  scheme  of  water  supply,  Davidson,  6538,  6563, 
6570,  6613,  6621 

Way,  Dr.  E.  W.,  evidence  of,  1624-1712. 

Well,  blood  run  into,  from  abattoirs,  Dickinson,  574. 

Where  city  abattoirs  should  be  erected,  Urie,  375-379. 

Whittell,  Dr.  H.  T.,  President  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
South  Australia,  evidence,  1183-1244,  1595-1623. 

Williamstown  could  be  supplied  from  central  abattoirs,  Craig, 
5266,  5267. 

Willing,  J.  R.,  evidence  of,  5363-5410. 

Woolcock,  J.,  evidence  of,  4103-4173. 

Worsnop,  T.,  town  clerk  of  Adelaide,  evidence  of,  1039-1042. 

Yan  Yean,  pollution  of,  Simpson,  5618;  Davidson,  6501-6529. 

Zymotic  diseases,  imported  to  Adelaide,  Way,  1680. 

in  Footscray  in  comparison  with  other  towns,  McCarthy, 
6486. 

less  prevalent  after  completion  of  deep  drainage,  Robert- 
son, 1720. 

mortality  from,  Whittell,  1198. 

Norwood,  Whittell,  1623. 

prevalence  of,  in  Footscray,  McCarthy,  6462-64. 

Kensington  and  Norwood,  S.A.,  Borthwiek,  1799. 

Unley,  Whittell,  1623. 
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Abattoirs,  Berlin,  description  of,  T,  p.  363. 
city,  Q,  p.  357. 

by-laws  regulating,  N,  p.  356. 

conditions  of  permissive  occupancy  of  reserve  at,  0, 
pp.  356  and  357. 
description  of,  Q,  p.  357. 

estimate  of  cost  of  machines  for  treating  refuse  at,  R, 
p.  359. 

grant  of  land  for,  M,  p.  355. 

Philadelphia,  description  of,  U,  p.  364. 
suburban,  description  of,  S,  p.  359. 
treatment  of  waste  liquor  from,  Z,  p.  368. 

Adelaide  sewerage,  gradients  of,  E,  p,  349. 

American  chilled  meat,  report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture on,  Ai,  p.  368. 

Analysis  of  effluent  from  Adelaide  Sewage  Farm,  D,  p.  348. 

Anderson,  W.  and  Co.,  slaughter-yards,  description  of,  S, 
p.  363. 

Ballard,  I).,  report  on  effluvium  nuisances,  G,  p.  375. 

Barlow,  Crawford,  information  regarding  sewage  of  cities, 
compiled  by,  C,  p.  346. 

Bayles,  J.  C.,  letter  from,  X,  p.  367. 

Bennett,  W.  C.,  memo,  from,  re  Sydney  Water  and  Sewage 
Board,  G,  p.  349. 

Berlin  abattoirs,  description  of,  T,  p.  363. 
oard  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  rules  of,  V,  p.  365. 

of  Supervisors  of  Public  Health,  San  Francisco,  rules  of, 
W,  p.  366. 

Sydney  Water  and  Sewerage,  value  of  property  repre- 
sented by  members  elected  by  municipalities,  G, 
p.  349. 

Brundell’s,  J.,  abattoirs,  description  of,  p.  361. 

Butler,  Geo.  J.,  report  to  Central  Board  of  Healtli  re  deposit 
of  refuse  in  South  Melbourne,  K,  p.  354. 

Cattle  injured  in  trucks,  return  of,  F,  p.  374. 

Chilled  meat  trade,  report  on,  Ai,  p.  368. 

Chilling  meat,  rules  for,  Ei,  p.  374. 

Christchurch,  mode  of  dealing  with  refuse  in,  I,  p.  351. 
sewerage  of,  I,  p.  351 . 
report  on,  by  Mr.  E.  Cuthbert,  H,  p.  352. 

Collingwood  abattoirs,  description  of,  S,  p.  362. 

Connections  of  houses  with  sewers,  letter  from  J.  Trevor 
Jones,  re,  H,  p.  250. 

Cost  of  connecting  water  closets  in  Adelaide,  F,  p.  349. 

Cost  of  chilling  meat,  E,  p.  374. 

Cuthbert,  Edwin,  report  on  Christchurch  sewerage,  by,  I, 
p.  352. 

Darling  Harbor  meat  market,  Ai,  p.  371. 

Dead  meat  trade,  extracts  from  pamphlet  on,  Bi,  p.  372. 
letter  from  F.  G.  Docker,  on,  Cl,  p.  373. 
from  W.  H.  Palmer,  on,  Dx,  p.  373. 

Description  of  city  abattoirs,  Q,  p.  357. 
suburban  abattoirs,  S,  p.  359. 

Dundas  Bros.,  abattoirs,  description  of,  p.  360. 

Dunedin,  drainage  of,  J,  p.  353. 

treatment  of  refuse  at,  J,  p.  353. 

Effluvium  nuisances,  report  on,  by  Dr.  Ballard,  Gi,  p.  375. 

Essendon  slaughter-yards,  description  of,  p.  363. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  machines  for  treatment  of  refuse  at  city 
abattoirs,  R,  p.  359. 

Footscray  abattoirs,  description  of,  S,  p.  360. 

Grant  of  land  as  site  for  abattoirs  at  Doutta  Galla,  M,  p.  355. 

Health  Department,  New  York,  letter  from  President  of,  X, 
p.  367. 

Information  regarding  sewage  of  cities,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Crawford  Barlow,  C,  p.  346. 

Jones,  J.  Trevor,  letter  from,  H,  p.  350. 

Ken  way,  Arthur  G.,  report  by,  on  treatment  of  waste  liquors 
from  abattoirs,  Z,  p.  368. 

Letter  from  J.  C.  Bayles,  President  Health  Department,  New 
York,  re  regulation  of  noxious  trades,  X,  p.  367. 

J.  Trevor  Jones,  re  connections  with  sewers  in  Sydney,  H, 
p.  350. 

W.  G.  Loch,  re  rates  for  chilling  meat,  Ei,  p.  374. 

S.  IT.  Mirams,  re  drainage,  &c.,  of  Dunedin,  J,  p.  353. 


Letter  from  E.  B.  Pond,  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  re  regula- 
tion of  noxious  trades,  Y,  p.  368. 

C.  Walkden,  re  treatment  of  refuse  in  Christchurch,  I,  p. 
355. 

Thomas  Worsnop,  Town  Clerk  of  Adelaide,  re  cost  of 
connecting  water  closets,  F,  p.  349. 

Loch,  W.  G.,  manager  New  South  Wales  Fresh  Food  and  Ice 
Company,  Sydney,  letter  from,  re  rates  for  chilling 
meat,  Ei,  p.  374. 

Meat  market,  Darling  Harbour,  report  on,  Ai,  p.  371. 

Meat  trade,  extracts  from  pamphlet  on,  Dx,  p.  372. 

letter  from  F.  G.  Docker,  re,  Ci,  p.  373. 

W.  H.  Palmer,  re,  Di,  p.  373. 

Mestayer,  R.  L. , memo,  from,  re  gradients  of  sewers,  E, 
p.  349. 

Mirams,  S.  H. , information  concerning  sanitary  arrangements 
of  Dunedin,  J,  p.  353. 

Municipalities,  table  of  replies  from,  A,  p.  335. 

New  York,  noxious  trades  in,  letter  re,  X,  p.  367. 

Night-soil,  methods  of  collecting  in  Melbourne,  report  by 
Constable  Wardley,  L,  p.  355. 

in  Dunedin,  J,  p.  353. 

Noxious  trades,  schedule  of,  B,  p.  339. 

Orders  of  Board  of  Supervisors  relating  to  public  health,  San 
Francisco,  concerning  noxious  trades,  W,  p.  366. 

Philadelphia  abattoirs,  U,  p.  364. 

Board  of  Health,  rules  of,  V,  p.  365. 

Pond,  E.  B.,  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  letter  from,  Y,  p.  368. 

Port  Melbourne  abattoirs,  description  of,  S,  p.  359. 

Rates  for  chilling  meat,  Ei,  p.  374. 

Refuse,  treatment  of,  in  Dunedin,  J,  p.  353. 

used  to  make  sti'eets,  report  by  Mr.  Butler,  K,  p.  354. 

Rennie,  E.  H. , analysis  of  effluent  Adelaide  Sewage  Farm, 
D,  p.  348. 

Replies  to  questions  from  municipalities,  A,  p.  335. 

Reports,  American  chilled  meat,  Ai,  p.  368. 

Ballard,  on  effluvium  nuisances,  G,  p.  375. 

Board  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  1875,  U,  p.  364. 

Butler,  re  refuse,  K,  p.  354. 

Cuthbert,  re  sewerage  of  Christchurch,  I,  p.  351. 

Kenway,  on  treatment  of  waste  liquors  from  abattoirs,  Z, 
p.  368. 

Meat  market,  Darling  Harbour,  Ai,  p.  371. 

Mirams,  re  sanitation  in  Dunedin,  J,  p.  353. 

Rennie,  on  effluentfrom  Adelaide  Sewage  Farm, D,  p.  348. 

Wardley,  on  methods  of  collecting  night-soil  in  Melbourne 
and  suburbs,  L,  p.  355. 

Return  of  sheep  and  cattle  arriving  dead  or  injured  in  trucks 
on  Victorian  railways,  Fi,  p.  374. 

Richmond  abattoirs,  description  of,  S,  p.  360. 

Ruler  of  Board  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  as  to  slaughter- 
houses and  boue-boiling  establishments,  V,  p.  365. 

San  Francisco,  rules  of  Board  of  Supervisors  at,  W,  p.  366. 

Schedule  of  noxious  trades,  B,  p.  339. 

Sewage  Farm,  analysis  of  effluent  from,  D,  p.  348. 

of  cities,  information  regarding,  C,  p.  346. 

Sewerage,  Adelaide,  gradients  of,  E,  p.  349. 

Christchurch,  I,  p.  351. 

Dunedin,  J,  p.  353. 

Sydney,  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Trevor  Jones,  re  connections, 
H,  p.  350. 

South  Melbourne  abattoirs,  description  of,  S,  p.  359. 

St.  Kilda  .abattoirs,  S,  p.  362. 

Sydney  Water  and  Sewage  Board,  memo,  re  value  of  property 
represented  by  members  of,  elected  by  municipalities, 
G,  p.  349. 

Tabulated  statement  of  replies  forwarded  by  municipalities  to 
circular  letter  from  the  Commission,  A,  p.  335. 

Value  of  property  represented  by  elected  members  of  Sydney 
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